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SIR  WILLIAM   DAWSON   AT  McGILL. 

PROF.    C     W.    COLBY,   M.A.,    PH.   D.   (hARVARD). 


By  the  death  of  Sir  William  Law 
son  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  students  and  one  of 
our  most  useful  citizens.  The 
eminence  which  he  reached  among 
men  of  science  was  a  great  thing 
for  the  country,  because  at  the 
time  when  he  began  to  publish  his 
papers  on  Canadian  geology,  few 
native  born  Canadians  had  won 
even  a  local  recognition  of  their 
scientific  attainments.  While  favor- 
ed by  fortune  in  having  a  large,  un- 
explored territory  at  hand,  he  must 
have  been  hampered  during  his 
early  years  by  defect  of  means  and 
by  a  certain  isolation  from  those 
who  were  working  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  His  pub- 
lications give  proof  of  unusual  dili- 
gence, and  the  honors  which  he  re- 
ceived set  a  seal  upon  the  quality  of 
his  performance.  In  1882  he  be- 
came President  of  the  American 
Association,  and  was  awarded  the 
Lyell  Medal  of  the  London  Geolo- 
gical Society.  In  1885  he  became 
President  of  the  British  Association. 
These  distinctions  are  chosen  for 
notice  out  of  man)',  on  the  ground 
that  they  attest  his  professional 
standing  among  geologists.  He  was 
also  the  first  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  and  a  knight,  but 
he    probably    owed    such    marks  of 


dignity  to  his  general  prominence 
and  services. 

While  Dawson  thus  won  in 
science  a  reputation  which  brought 
credit  to  the  Dominion,  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  labors  of 
erudition.  By  his  writings  he  gave 
an  impetus  to  Canadian  scholarship, 
and  by  unstinted  perseverance  he 
developed  a  large  university  out  of 
almost  nothing.  It  would  be  idle 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  he 
gained  wider  fame  from  his  connec- 
tion with  geology  or  education,  but 
he  certainly  became  a  source  of 
widely  diffused  good  when  he  took 
charge  of  McGill's  interests  in  1855. 
For  thirty  eight  years  he  represent- 
ed Protestant  education  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  not  only  through 
his  connection  with  McGill,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  keen  sympathy  with 
the  academies  and  elementary 
schools.  He  possessed  creative 
talent ;  he  never  lacked  a  policy, 
and,  by  the  sincerity  of  his  own  zeal 
for  learning,  he  carried  conviction 
to  the  wealthy  men  of  Montreal. 
The  story  of  his  purposes  and  suc- 
cess deserves  to  be  told  in  a  special 
memoir. 

During  his  later  years,  Dawson 
collected  materials  for  a  history  of 
Protestant  education  in  Lower  Can- 
ada since  1791.     Although  he  never 
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began  the  composition  of  a  book  on 
this  subject,  the  mere  fact  that  he 
had  set  it  before  his  mind  means  a 
good  deal.  He  always  brought  a 
generous  spirit  to  bear  on  matters 
which  affected  McGill.  He  regard- 
ed his  own  institution  as  occupying 
a  distinct  place,  but  also  as  having 
relatio.  s  wiih  other  parts  of  a  large 
scheme.  The  unity  of  the  educa- 
tional system  meant  much  to  him. 
Every  branch  of  mental  training 
and  every  stage  of  instruction  at- 
tracted his  notice.  One  might 
almost  say  that  he  attended  with 
equal  regularity  the  meetings  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  and  the  Con 
vocations  of  the  University.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  content  at  this 
time  with  giving  some  idea  of  the 
special  work  which  he  wrought  for 
McGill.  What  he  accomplished  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
tbci  obstacles  which  he  overcame, 
and  these  are  best  explained  by  a 
glance  at  the  early  state  of  the 
University. 

The  will  of  the  founder,  the  Hon. 
James  McGill,  is  dated  January  8th, 
1811.  It  "devised  the  estate  of 
Burnside,  situated  near  the  city  of 
Montreal,  and  containing  47  acres 
of  land,  with  the  Manor  House  and 
buildings  thereon  erected,  and  also 
bequeathed  the  sum  often  thousand 
pounds  in  money  unto  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning."  The  corporation  which 
bore  this  ponderous,  though  stately 
name,  had  already  existed  for  ten 
years,  and,  while  it  owned  no  pro- 
perty worth  mentioning,  it  at  least 
showed  that  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Canada  were  not  dead  to  the 
need  of  creating  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. Mr.  McGill  provided  funds 
for  a  beginning,  but  his  whole  gift, 
including  the  land  and  Burnside 
House,  amounted  to  but  ^24,000. 
Nor  could  a  subsidy  be  expected 
from    the    Provincial    Government. 


Even  when  Mr.  McGill  died  in  1813, 
his  legacy  was  not  peacefully  paid 
over.  One  delay  after  another  post- 
poned the  opening  of  classes  till 
1829. 

McGill  College — (for  it  could  not 
by  any  stretch  of  language  have 
been  called  a  university  at  that 
time) — began  with  a  small  endow- 
ment and  a  very  small  number  of 
students.  During  its  iirst  thirty-six 
years,  1829-55,  the  only  vital  part  of 
the  institution  was  the  Medical 
School.  How  completely  the  Arts 
Faculty  languished  may  be  seen 
from  a  few  facts.  Twenty  years 
after,  classes  were  opened  in  Burn- 
side House,  the  college  proper  could 
only  muster  thirteen  students,  and 
the  total  revenue  derived  from  fees 
only  equalled  one-half  the  sum 
which  is  now  given  to  an  instructor 
of  the  lowest  rank.  Between  1829 
and  1849  the  average  number  of 
undergraduates,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  fell  below  ten.  The 
curriculum  simply  covered  or  at- 
tempted to  cover  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  classics.  Logic  and 
ethics  were  grouped  wiih  mathe- 
matics. Little  attention  was  given 
to  English,  and  none  to  modern  lan- 
guages and  natural  science.  The 
course  extended  over  three  years, 
and  each  session  was  divided  into 
three  terms,  bearing  respectively 
the  names  Michaelmas,  Lent  and 
Easter.  A  secretary's  return  shows 
that  as  late  as  1849  instruction  was 
wholly  confined  to  mathematics  and 
classics.  A  note  added  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  course  in  these  branches 
assures  the  public  that  :  "  In  the 
first  and  second  years  the  students 
are  exercised  in  Greek  and  Latin 
composition,  and  go  through  a 
course  of  Ancient  History  and  Geo- 
graphy. In  the  third  year  they  are 
exercised   in  English   composition.'' 

Canada   had  few  scholars  of  her 
own  in  those  days.  Cambridge  gave 
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McGill  her  first  principal,  and 
during  the  period  under  review 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  teach 
ing  staff  came  from  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen. 
From  1835-1846  the  de  facto  prin 
cipal  (he  never  received  a  formal 
appointment).  Rev.  John  Bethune, 
filled  the  chair  of  Divinity  at  the 
College,  and  also  acted  as  Rector  of 
Montreal.  Moreover  he  did  not 
possess  any  university  degree.  His 
successor,  Mr  E.  A.  Meredith,  was 
Assistant  Provincial  Secretary,  and 
received  no  salary  whatever  from 
the  college  at  whose  head  he  stood 
After  three  years  of  unpaid  labor, 
1846-49,  he  withdrew  from  McGill. 
Then  followed  an  interregnum  of 
six  3'ears,  during  which  the  college 
remained  without  a  principal,  and 
Archdeacon  Leach,  the  Professor  of 
Classics,  alone  prevented  the  Arts 
Faculty  from  falling  into  complete 
decay.  Fortunately  the  Medical 
School  continued  to  be  successful 
and  the  city  of  Montreal  grew  more 
and  more  prosperous.  Its  popula 
tion  increased  rapidly,  wealth  accu- 
mulated, and  the  wretched  state  of 
McGill  became  a  source  of  com- 
punction to  the  leading  merchants 
and  professional  men.  As  a  result 
of  these  different  circumstances  a 
genuine  awakening  of  educational 
interest  occurred,  and  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  sympathy  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Head. 

After  the  reorganization  and  de- 
velopment of  McGill  had  been  de- 
cided upon  by  a  group  of  leading 
ciiizens,  the  appointment  of  a  new  j 
principal  took  precedence  of  every 
other  question.  A  professional 
teacher  was  required,  not  simply  a 
clergyman  who  would  give  to  the 
College  whatever  time  he  could 
conveniently  spare  from  the  charge 
of  his  parish.  A  great  many  quali 
fications  were  desired,  and  yet  they 
could  hardly  be  demanded,  for  the 
governors    had    no    large     salaries 


within    their  gift.     Every  one    con- 
cerned   with   the   matter    felt,  espe- 


SIR    WM.    DAWSON. 

cially  in  the  light  of  previous  ex- 
perience, that  the  appointment  of 
an  u.isuitable  principar  might  mean 
the  ruin  of  their  hopes  and  the  delay, 
for  at  least  a  generation,  of  the  pro 
ject  to  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves.  In  this  dilemma  an 
appeal  for  advice  was  made  to  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  and  he  at  once 
recommended  Dawson. 

The  new  Principal  came  to  Mon- 
treal from  Nova  Scotia  at  the  age 
of  thirty  five,  and,  although  almost 
unknown  in  the  two  Canadas,  he 
had  for  ten  years  past  been  rising 
to  promnence  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  by  a  display  of  scientific 
and  practical  ability.  Some  brief 
notice  of  his  intellectual  nurture  is 
necessary  at  this  point. 

"^'John  William  Dawson  was  born 

*  These  biographical  facts  are  bised  on  a 
sketch  of  Dawson's  life  which  appaared  in 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  1895. 
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at  Pictou  in  1820,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  High 
School  there  when  it  was  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  McCuUoch. 
From  boyhood  he  had  that  love  of 
collecting  and  classifying  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
while  at  school  he  began  to  study 
the  natural  history  of  Nova  Scotia. 
From  Pictou  College  he  entered  ihe 
University  of  Edinburgh,  without, 
however,  completing  the  full  course 
After  a  winterin  Scotlandhe  returned 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  took  up  field 
work  in  geology  as  a  serious  study. 
No  doubt  Sir  Charles  Lyeil  still  fur- 
ther quickened  his  enthusiasm  when, 
in  1842,  they  worked  together  at 
Acadian  geology.  Dawson's  earliest 
papers  on  the  carboniferous  rocks  of 
Nova  Scotia  date  from  the  period 
which  lies  between  this  tour  with 
Lyell  and  his  return  to  Edinburgh 
in  1846.  During  his  second  trip 
abroad  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
practical  chemistry  and  other  sub 
jects,  which  he  constantly  touched 
upon  in  geological  research. 

But  Dawson  had  been  fitted  for 
his  task  at  McGill  by  a  wider  train- 
ing than  could  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  a  single  branch  of  natural 
science.  Indeed,  it  was  not  chiefly 
as  a  geologist  that  he  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Sir  Edmund  Head. 
Without  dropping  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, he  accepted  a  position  under 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
from  1850  53,  as  Superintendent  of 
Education,  he  both  learned  the 
v;orkings  of  educational  machinery 
and  helped  to  reconstruct  the  system 
of  provincial  schools.  He  devoted 
,  mach  care  to  the  preparation  of  his 
reports,  and  b/  means  of  these  his 
influence  soon  extended  itself  be- 
yond the  province.  For  instance, 
he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a  seat 
on  the  commission  which  examined 
the  state  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.     The  governors  of  Mc- 


Gill appointed  Dawson  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
who  in  turn  met  him  through  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  in  1852.  Head,  the 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  nom- 
inated both  Dawson  and  Ryerson 
to  the  University  Commission  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  and  there 
formed  a  high  opinion   of  Dawson's 

I  capacity.  The  sequel  of  their  asso- 
ciation at  St.  John  has  already  been 

;  told.  1855,  which  is  marked  in 
Dawson's  scientific  life  by  the  publi- 

j  cation  of  ''  Acadian  Geology,"  saw 
him  installed  in  the  principalship  of 
McGill. 

The  best  that  can  be  sard  regard- 
ing educational  matters  in  Montreal 

i  at   this  time   is  that  a  good  disposi- 

I  tion  prevailed  among  many  of  the 

i  progressive  citizens,  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  McGill  legacy  fur- 
nished   a    nucleus.     Nothing  leally 

j  systematic  had  hitherto  been  done. 
If  the  ntw  principal  could  inspire 
confidence  all  might  yet  be  well,  but 
at  best  he  had  a  trying  and  delicate 
task  before  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  docu- 
ment, historically,  which  exists 
among  the  records  of  McGill  is  the 
Annual  Lecture  which  Dawson  him- 
self delivered  in  the  session  of 
1893  4.  Failing  health  had  just 
caused  him  to  become  Emeritus, 
and  he  delivered  his  valedictory  in 
the  form  of  a  sketch,  partly  autobio- 
graphical and  wholly  reminiscent, 
which  he  called  "Thirty-eight  Years 
of  McGill."  One  cannot  criticize 
here  that  temperate  and  modest 
epitome  of  a  great  achievement,  but 
a  picturesque  passage  from  it  must 
be  quoted  to  emphasize  the  lack  of 
appliances  which  met  the  new  comer 
on  his  arrival.  ''  When  I  accepted 
the  Principalship  of  McGill  I  had 
not  been  in  Montreal,  and  knew  the 
College  and  men  connected  with  it 
only  by  reputation.  I  first  saw  it  in 
October,   1855.     Materially    it    was 
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represented  by  two  blocks  of  unfin- 
ished and  partly  ruinous  buildings, 
standing  amid  a  wilderness  of  ex- 
cavators' and  masons'  rubbish,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  bushes.  The 
grounds  were  unfenced  and  pastured 
at  will  by  herds  of  cattle,  which  not 
only  cropped  the  grass,  but  browsed 
on  shrubs,  leaving  unhurt  only  one 
great  elm,  which  still  stands  as  the 
'founder's  tree,'  and  a  few  old  oaks 
and  butternuts,  most  of  which  have 
hadtogiveplacetoour  newbuildings. 
The  only  access  from  the  town  was 
by  a  circuitous  and  ungraded  cart 
track,  almost  impassable  at  night. 
The  buildings  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  new  Board,  and  the  classes 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  held  in 
the  upper  storey  of  a  brick  building 
in  the  town,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  High  School." 
The  Principal's  residence  "  had  been 
very  imperfectly  finished,  was  desti- 
tute of  nearly  every  requisite  of 
civilized  life,  and  in  front  of  it  was  a 
bank  of  rubbish  and  loose  stones, 
with  a  swamp  below,  while  the  in- 
terior was  in  an  indescribable  state 
of  dust  and  disrepair." 

These  are  not  words  of  complaint, 
but  the  statement  of  a  condition. 
"  The  residence  was  only  a  tvpe  of" 
our  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
and  a  not  very  favourable  introduc- 
tion to  the  work  I  had  undertaken 
in  Montreal."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dawson  was  greeted  in  a  spirit  of 
hearty  kindliness  by  those  who  had 
summoned  him  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  he  found  in  Judge  Day,  Judge 
Dunkin,  Hew  Ramsay,  David  David- 
son and  James  Ferrier  a  band  of 
trustees  whose  counsel  and  confi- 
dence proved  of  notable  assi>tance. 
To  the  original  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Medicine  a  Law  Faculty  had 
recently  been  added,  with  two  pro- 
fessors and  two  lecturers.  The  Medi- 
cal Faculty  had  ten  professors  and 
a  demonstrator  ;  the  Faculty  of  Arts 


four  professors  and  a  lecturer.  Only 
one  of  the  five,  however,  gave  his 
whole  time  to  college  duties.  Dawson 
in  coming  had  stipulated  for  the 
creation  of  a  geological  department, 
and  his  own  presence  on  the  Arts 
staff  raised  the  number  of  teachers 
to  six. 

At  present  the  head  of  any  insti- 
tution which  calls  itself  a  university 
is  either  released  from  lecturing 
altogether,  or  contents  himself  with 
meeting  one  or  twoadvanced  classes. 
Of  course  when  Dawson  began  at 
McGill  the  cares  of  administration 
were  far  from  being  what  they  are 
now.  But  the  surprising  fact  is 
that,  while  the  College  grew  and  its 
scope  vastly  expanded,  the  Princi- 
pal's power  of  taking  on  fresh  bur- 
dens equalled  all  demands.  Without 
giving  up  his  lectures  in  botany, 
zoology  or  geology,  he  managed  to 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  four 
Faculties  (after  Applied  Science  was 
added),  and  to  keep  the  whole  rout- 
ine of  administration  within  the 
range  of  his  own  care.  For  many 
years  he  also  gave  up  a  large  part 
of  his  time  to  the  McGill  Normal 
School.  One  could  make  a  long 
list,  too,  of  the  charitable  and  reli- 
gious societies  which  he  founded  or 
fostered.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his 
official  work  and  miscellaneous 
activities,  he  continued  to  give  four- 
teen lectures  a  week  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  seventy.  The  numerous 
books  which  he  published  are  fur- 
ther proofs  of  his  energy  and  of  a 
remarkably  good  constitution. 

More  than  one  feature  of  Dawson's 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  Mc- 
Gill has  an  element  of  pathos.  No 
detail  which  affected  its  interests 
could  seem  too  trivial,  and  what  he 
did  with  his  own  hands  for  the 
adornment  of  the  College  grounds 
many  of  his  students  still  remember. 
He  planted  the  shrubs,  he  set  out 
the  trees  of  the  avenue,  he  improved 
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the  roads  and  lawns.  From  his  own 
funds  he  frequently  met  the  wants 
of  poor  scholars,  and  he  visited 
those  who  were  kept  by  illness  from 
their  classes,  encouraging  them 
when  he  saw  their  spirits  affected  by 
physical  ailments.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  his  intercourse  with  stu 
dents,  he  maintained  a  dignity  and 
courtesy  which  must  often  have 
made  a  lasting  impression.  By  some 
blunder  the  London  Times  has  said 
since  his  death  that  he  was  defective 
in  public  speaking.  How  even  a 
stranger  could  have  been  so  mis 
informed  one  finds  it  hard  to  under- 
stand. In  class  lectures  he  spoke 
with  unsurpassed  force  and  clear- 
ness. At  Convocation  and  other 
large  meetings  he  always  spoke  with 
fluency,  grace  of  manner  and  elo- 
quence. 

The  various  stages  of  McGill's 
material  progress  are  marked  by  a 
series  of  splendid  gifts  which  need 
not  be  specified  in  detail,  for  one 
reason,  because  a  description  of 
them  can  be  found  in  the  annual 
calendar.  Since  1855  the  principal 
benefactors  have  been  William  Mol 
son,  J.  H.  R.  Molson,  Peter  Red- 
path,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  Sir  Wil 
liam  Macdonald.  It  may  seem  in- 
vidious to  single  out  a  few  names 
where  generosity  has  been  so  wide- 
spread, but  each  of  those  mentioned 
is  connected  with  the  stone  and 
mortar  of  buildmgs  which  have  been 
erected  since  Dawson  came.  Dur 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  period 
relatively  small  sums  were  given  by 
a  large  number  of  persons.  Latterly 
very  large  sums  have  been  given  by 
a  small  number  of  persons.  But 
whether  large  or  small  their  gifts, 
the  men  who  have  made  higher 
education  possible  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  entered  upon  their  habit 
of  giving  while  Dawson  directed  the 
academic  policy  of  McGill.  The 
confidence    which    they   placed    in 


him  is  of  itself  an  impressive  tribute 
to  his  wisdom  and  sincerity. 

No  complete  account  of  Dawson's 
life  could  omit  a  criticism  of  his 
books  on  geolog)',  or  a  notice  of  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  evolution 
controversy.  But  the  only  attempt 
of  the  present  article  is  to  give  the 
perspective  of  what  he  did  for  edu- 
cation in  a  single  one  of  its  branches. 
He  left  his  mark  on  the  schools  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  McGill  Normal 
School,  and  the  schools  which  are 
controlled  by  the  Protestant  Board 
of  Public  Instruction.  After  all,  his 
masterpiece  is  the  University  which 
he  created,  to  which  he  brought  a 
thousand  students,  and  which  he 
left  with  an  assured  future.  His 
scientific  works  are  doubtless  a 
monument,  but  few  Canadians  have 
bv  their  efforts  for  a  public  institu- 
tion  wrought  so  much  unquestioned 
good  as  he  accomplished  by  the  up- 
building of  McGill. 

A  sketch  of  Sir  William  Dawson 
which  deals  only  with  the  leading 
facts  and  results  of  his  life  must 
necessarily  seem  rather  barren^  for 
he  had  strong  characteristics.  Much 
might  be  written  about  his  personal 
traits  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
transacted  business  He  had  tact 
in  combination  with  a  firm  grasp  of 
affairs,  and  his  courage  in  facing 
difficulties  would  have  well  befitted 
a  statesman.  He  had  the  construc- 
tive instinct,  and  his  brain  teemed 
with  projects  for  the  promotion  of 
the  aims  which  he  had  at  heart. 
Yet,  where  no  principle  seemed  at 
stake,  he  would  willingly  go  half-way 
in  bridging  over  objections  and  dif- 
ferences. Perhaps  his  most  strik- 
ing quality  was  seriousness  and 
depth  of  conviction.  Religious 
thoughts  and  utterances  formed  part 
of  his  daily  life,  and  his  example  has 
been  quoted  as  an  illustration  from 
many  a  pulpit.  No  one  ever  retired 
from  the  absorbing  occupations  of 
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an  active  life  with  more  dignity  or 
more  resignation.  In  his  farewell 
words  to  McGill  he  said :  "  M}' 
connection  with  this  University  has 
been  filled  with  anxieties  and  cares, 
and  with  continuous  and  almost  un- 
remitting labor."  Still,  nothing  but 
failing  health  could  have  driven  him 


from  his  post.  Those  who  for  years 
v^atched  his  strenuous  and  honor- 
able career  must  have  found  satis- 
faction in  the  circumstances  of  its 
close.  They  could  have  wished  for 
him  no  greater  reward  than  the 
peace  of  mind  and  the  happy  sur- 
roundings which  were  his  to  the  last. 
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BY    MR.    MICHAEL    E.    SADLER,    M.A 


* 


THE  first  part  of  the  very  hon- 
orable duty  which  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee 
and  the  School  Board  of  this  City 
have  called  me  to  discharge  to-night, 
is  to  offer  our  sincere  congratula 
tions  to  those  to  whom  scholarships 
or  exhibitions  have  been  awarded  or 
renewed.  It  is  a  great  event  in  life 
to  gain  an  intellectual  distinction  in 
such  competitions  as  are  some  of 
these.  Doubtless  among  the  many 
students  present  this  evening  there 
are  some  who  will  be  called  here- 
after to  very  high  positions  in  the 
scientific  or  industrial  world,  but, 
whatever  lies  before  them,  the  en- 
couragement they  have  now  earned 
in  their  early  studies  will  remain  in 
their  memories  as  a  cherished  pos 
session. 

To  them  the  scholarship  they  have 
now  gained  will  be  valuable,  not 
simply  as  a  pecuniary  help,  still  less 
as  a  merely  personal  distinction 
(that  feeling  soon  fades  away),  but 
as  giving  them  permission  to  ad- 
vance to  a  higher  stage  of  the  study 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  That  is 
the  true  value  of  an  intellectual  suc- 
cess. It  opens  the  door  to  fresh 
efforts,  and  imposes  new  obligations. 
But  shall  we  not  agree  that  by  far 
the  happiest  part  of  gaining  any 
scholarship  is,  that  it  gives  pleasure 


to  one's  parents  and  friends,  I  sus- 
pect there  are  many  parents  here 
who  rejoice  over  their  son's  or 
daughter's  success  far  more  than  the 
successful  candidates  themselves. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  chi'dren's  industry,  and  self- 
denial  and  concentration  of  purpose, 
thus  rewarded  by  the  educational 
authorities  of  this  great  city. 

But  I  confess  that  I  would  reserve 
my  heartiest  congratulations  for 
those  who,  whether  they  have  actu- 
ally won  scholarships  or  not,  have 
in  the  course  of  their  studies,  previ- 
ous to  the  competition,  discovered 
the  pleasure  of  hard  intellectual 
work,  and,  what  their  hands  have 
found  to  do,  have  done  it  with  all 
their  might.  To  have  strengthened 
one's  hold  on  that  is  worth  many 
scholarships  and  much  brilliant 
abili  y. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  this  gather- 
ing without  feeling,  more  deeply 
than  before,  the  significance  of  na- 
tional education  at  ihe  present  t-me. 
Those  young  people  who  are  about 
to  enter  on  practical  life  are  not 
likely,  so  far  as  any  one  can  fore- 
cast the  future,  to  have  a  very  easy 
time  ahead.  The  strain  will  grow 
greater.  Things  are  going  to  get 
much  more  difficult  for  every  one  of 
them.     The  struggle  for  every  young 
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man  and  woman  is  going  to  be 
keener  than  it  was  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary 
for  each  individual  among  us  to 
be  alert,-  to  have  more  knowledge 
ready  at  command,  to  have  our  apti 
tudes  more  highly  trained,  and  all 
our  powers,  as  a  soldier  might  say, 
more  easily  mobilised  than  was 
once  necessary.  The  old  days  of 
sitting  quietly  like  an  oyster  have 
gone  for  ever  in  this  country.  As 
the  Red  Queen  said  to  Alice,  in 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass,  "Here 
it  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do 
to  keep  in  the  same  place.  And  if 
you  want  to  get  somewhere  else, 
you  must  run  twice  as  fast  as  that." 
It  is  a  disagreeable  prospect.  As 
the  Red  Queen  herself  said,  "  It 
makes  one  hot  and  thirsty  to  think 
of  it."  But  we  can't  help  it,  and 
must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

Alertness  was  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  British 
Association,  emphasized  as  being 
one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
scientific  worker.  He  said,  "  He 
must  be  alert  in  mind.  Nature  is 
evc  r  making  signs  to  us.  She  is  ever 
whispering  to  us  the  beginning  of 
her  secrets.  The  scientific  man 
must  be  ever  on  the  watch  ;  ever 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  Nature's  hints, 
however  small  ;  to  listen  to  her 
whispers,  however  low." 

But  alertness  is  chiefly  an  in- 
tellectual merit,  and  Sir  Michael 
pointed  out  that  scientific  inquiry 
has  equal  need  of  the  moral  quality 
of  courage,  the  courage  of  steadfast 
endurance.  And,  he  added,  as  a 
third  attribute,  that  the  seeker  after 
the  truths  of  nature  must  be  "truth- 
ful with  the  truthfulness  of  nature, 
with  that  imperious  and  exacting 
truthfulness  which  is  never  satisfied 
with  the  '  almost,' or  the  'nearly.'" 

It   is    noteworthy    that    of    these 


three  necessary  attributes  of  the 
true  man  of  science,  two  are  moral 
attributes.  It  follows  that  the  edu- 
cation which  trains  men  for  scientific 
pursuits  must  lay  stress  on  the  moral 
elements  not  less  than  on  the  intel- 
lectual. We  cannot,  in  our  educa 
tional  aims,  divorce  intellect  from 
character.  Education  is  necessarily 
a  moral  and  spiritual  discipline,  not 
only  an  intellectual.  As  Montaigne 
said  (and  I  quote  him  as  an  unpre- 
judiced witness),  "  Every  other 
science  is  prejudicial  to  him  that 
hath  not  the  science  of  goodness,'' 

I  would  guard  myself  against  any 
appearance  of  falling  into  the  fallacy 
of  regarding  education  as  a  matter 
of  schooling  only.  Education  is  not 
a  commodity  you  must  perforce  buy 
at  one  particular  kind  of  place.  It 
is  an  aspect  of  life  and  a  process  of 
life.  You  don't  get  it  only  at  school 
or  college.  To  use  a  homely  illus- 
tration, you  may  have  jam  at  home 
without  buying  anyat  a  shop.  Some 
of  the  best  education  is  home-made. 
Schooling  is  only  part  of  the  process 
b}'  which  we  are  made  more  sensi- 
tive to  life's  lessons,  and  more  apt  to 
profit  by  them.  And  in  England, 
of  all  countries  in  the  world,  educa- 
tion is  a  free  and  pervading  influ- 
ence. It  comes  to  each  of  us  through 
talks  at  home,  through  intimate 
converse  with  our  friends,  through 
all  the  associations  of  church  and 
chapel,  through  every  kind  of  cor- 
porate effort,  through  what  we  hear 
from  the  Colonies  and  from  foreign 
lands,  through  the  priceless  boon  oi 
the  right  to  freely  and  openly  discuss 
every  principle  that  may  arise  in  re- 
gard to  national  policy,  through  the 
brooding  power  of  ancient  tradition, 
through  the  consciousness  that  we 
are  citizens  of  a  great  nation.  It  even 
comes  to  us  through  the  newspaper 
placard^.  All  thi?,  and  nothing  short 
of  this,  is  national  education  in  its 
true  sense.     The  school  is  no  more 
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a.  complete  substitute  for  national 
education,  in  this  larger  meaning  of 
the  term,  than  sucking  at  a  cylinder 
of  oxygen  is  a  substitute  for  healthy 
exercise  in  pure  air.  Of  course  the 
last  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  argue 
against  schools.  I  admit,  as  some- 
one says  of  women,  that  they  are 
necessary  evils.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
school  or  educational  institution  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  process  of 
national  education,  it  must  contain 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  elements 
in  its  discipline.  The  combination 
of  these  elements  is  essential. 

And  I  venture  to  dwell  on  this  as 
a  fact  of  the  first  importance,  because 
by  far  the  gravest  truth  which  ail  of 
us  have  to  face,  is  that  our  lot  is  cast 
in  a  time  of  painfully  difficult  tran- 
sition in  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
and  moral,  no  less  than  in  that  of 
material  and  industrial  things.  Only 
once,  or  at  most  twice,  during  the 
last  2,000  years  has  civilized  Europe 
passed  ihrough  so  dark  and  difficult 
a  timeof  intellectual  change.  Wecan- 
not  evade  this  fact  even  if  we  would 
You  can  already  trace  it  consequen 
ces  in  public  and  in  private  affairs. 
Like  all  spiritual  changes,  it  has 
material  results.  It  is  beginning  to 
affect  men's  ideals  of  the  duty  of 
state  to  state,  of  employer  to  em- 
ployed, of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity to  another,  of  individual  to 
individual.  It  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  iminense  increase  in  the 
attractive  force  of  material  wealth. 
It  may  portend  grave  mischief  in  the 
future.  But,  on  its  brighter  side,  it 
is  driving  us  back  in  upon  ourselves. 
And  the  more  certain  we  are  at 
heart  that  light  will  come  to  us  at 
last,  if  we  patiently  work  towards  it, 
the  more  earnestly  shall  we  plead 
for  those  kinds  of  education  which 
prepare  the  rising  generation  10  look 
the  great  problems  of  life  bravely  in 
the  face,  modestly,  courageously, 
honestly,  helped  by  faith  and  guided 


by  knowledge,  without  superstition 
and  without  conceit. 

Education  must  be  practical,  in 
the  sense  that  we  do  not  want  it  to 
produce  pedants  and  dilettantes. 
We  do  not  want  it  to  be  thought 
the  pink  of  culture  to  be  too  fastidi- 
ous tor  common  tasks.  Education, 
whatever  else  it  does  for  us,  ought 
to  fit  us  to  bear  a  more  useful  part 
in  the  practical  duties  of  life.  It 
ought,  that  is,  to  produce  some  re- 
turn, but  we  ought  to  take  a  long 
view  about  the  return,  and  not  for- 
get that  some  of  the  very  best  in- 
vestments are  those  of  which  the 
return  is  long  deferred,  or  perhaps 
entirely  indirect. 

No  great  system  of  education 
has  ever  thriven  on  pecuniary  self- 
interest  alone.  Nor  can  it  ever  so 
thrive.  Education  aims,  it  is  true, 
at  training  aptitude  and  at  giving 
knowledge,  but  far  more  ought  it  to 
aim  at  producing  a  reverent  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  heart,  and  at 
deepening  and  strengthening  char- 
acter. And  character  rests  on  self- 
discipline  and  on  faith.  These  are 
the  true  springs  of  educational  ex- 
cellence. Let  us  beware  of  degrad- 
ing it  by  working  for  lower  aims. 
England  is  happily  not  the  country 
which  is  most  in  danger  of  falling 
into  this  error.  All  over  our  history 
one  lesson  is  writ  large — that  the 
English  nature  has  a  mystical  as 
well  as  a  practical  side,  and  no  sys- 
tem of  education  will  be  appropriate 
to  us  that  starves  the  one  or  ignores 
the  o  her.  Our  chief  danger  lies  in 
our  finding  in  the  money  making 
aim  the  line  of  least  resistance 
among  the  various  conflicting  ideals 
of  education  in  its  highest  sense. 
But  I  would  earnestly  plead  against 
any  such  shrinking  from  our  difficult 
task.  Think  what  would  be  the 
outcome  of  a  national  system  of 
education  the  dominant  aim  of  vyhich 
was  the  pursuit   of  individual  self- 
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interest.  It  would  inflame  every 
hidden  kind  of  base  desire.  It  would 
slacken  all  the  obligations  which 
link  us  to  one  another  in  family  life, 
and  in  every  other  form  of  common 
service.  The  more  efficient  such 
education,  the  more  poisonous.  It 
would  embitter  the  feelings  of  the 
weak  towards  the  strong,  of  the 
poor  towards  the  rich,  of  the  lowly 
towards  those  highly  placed  Be 
tween  nation  and  nation  it  would 
engender  distrust  and  treachery  and 
brigandage.  And  in  the  end,  I  am 
persuaded,  it  would  injure,  perhaps 
fatally  injure,  even  that  material 
prosperity  which  it  was  designed 
to  promote  and  increase.  Nothing 
but  mischief  could  ever  come  of  it 
if  we  dedicated  our  education,  with 
phrases  however  fair,  and  under 
pretexts  however  specious,  to  Mam- 
mon, "  the  least  erected  spirit  that 
fell  from  heaven."  Let  us  rather 
make  it  our  purpose  in  technical, 
not  less  than  in  other  branches  of 
education,  to  deepen  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  towards  all 
those  great  institutions,  public  and 
private,  in  which  the  highest  ideals 
of  life  are  embodied  for  us.  For  is 
it  not  the  plain  truth  that  whatever 
of  strength  and  will  and  leisure  we 
surrender  to  them  in  willing  and 
faithful  sacrifice,  they  return  to  us 
in  the  happy  sense  of  useful  service, 
in  the  peace  giving  conviction  that 
we,  even  we,  are  needed  for  a  task 
larger  than  we  can  comprehend  ? 

These,  imperfectly  as  I  have 
stated  them,  are  the  underlying 
causes  which  are  producing  the  edu- 
cational movement  of  our  time.  It 
is  an  instructive  attempt  to  meet 
the  pressing  danger  of  a  period  of 
economic  and  intellectual  transition. 
It  is  a  modern  movement,  a  move- 
ment largely  caused  by  the  problems 
of  population  and  of  modern  life, 
and  it  takes  its  rise  in  large  cities. 
This  has  been  so  in  America.     It  is 


so  in  England.  Perhaps  j  people 
hardly  realize  how  great  a  part  is 
being  borne  in  it  by  two  English 
cities  —  London  and  Manchester. 
Here,  on  the  platform,  we  have 
many  of  its  leaders.  I  dare  not 
mention  names,  It  st  I  should  embark 
on  a  list  like  the  Homeric  catalogue 
of  the  ships,  but  wherever  you  have 
a  great  educational  conference  in 
the  country,  wit  and  wisdom  from 
Manchester  are  found  to  the  front. 
Think  of  the  distinction  and  range 
of  your  educational  institutions — 
Owens  College,  theGrammar  School, 
the  great  Technical  School,  the  Art 
School  (one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  of  its  kind  in  Europe),  the 
Higher  Grade  Board  Schools,  the 
great  system  of  primary  education, 
board  and  voluntary,  with  that  great 
superstiucture  of  evening  schools, 
commercial  and. others,  the  Sunday 
schools,  the  whole  network  of  liter- 
ary institutions  and  scientific  socie- 
ties, the  public  libraries,  the  unive  - 
sity  extension  lectures,  the  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  recreation  in 
Ancoats,  the  university  settlements, 
all  those  multifarious  agencies  which 
are  gradually  being  fused  into  a 
sense  of  conscious  unity,  that  true 
unity  which  embraces  in  one  many- 
sided  whole,various  but  co  operating 
forms  of  moral  and  intellectual 
effort,  and  which  does  not  confound 
fruitful  and  necessary  variety  with 
administrative  chaos.  And  it  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  a  stranger 
to  say,  what  is  already  known  to 
many  here,  that  your  educational 
interests  are  served  with  a  perscnal 
devotion  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
few  communities  to  command. 

How  far  the  general  public  of 
Manchester  realises  the  significance 
of  their  educational  institutions  you 
can  tell  better  than  I.  I  confess 
that  I  was  a  little  disappointed  on  a 
recent  visit  to  this  city  at  falling 
into   the    hands   of  a  cabman    who 
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drifted  helplessly  up  and  down 
Princess  Street  in  his  vain  search 
for  the  Technical  School.  That  is 
the  kind  of  experience  one  often  has 
in  England  and  in  France.  Never  in 
Germany.  But  perhaps  the  cabman 
was  an  exceptional  man.  Surely 
the  great  public  educational  institu 
tions  of  the  city  ought  to  be  as 
familiar  and  as  well  known  to  the 
man  in  the  street  as  the  cricket 
ground  at  Old  Traflford,  or  Belle 
Vue,  or  the  Exchange.  May  I,  in 
this  connection,  congratulate  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee 
and  the  School  Board  on  the  two 
handsome  buildings  which  are  being 
erected,  side  by  side,  in  Whitworth 
Street.  It  is  important  that  the  out- 
side as  well  as  the  inside  of  build- 
ings dedicated  to  education  should 
be  striking  and  impressive,  as  well 
as  suitable  to  their  purpose. 

In  education,  quality  matters 
more  than  quantity,  and  quality  de- 
pends on  fitness  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  About  every  school  and  col- 
lege, and  institution,  we  have  to  ask 
what  exactly  does  this  educational 
institution  aim  at  doing.  Education 
is  not  a  commodity  that  you  can  lay 
on  like  water  or  gas.  It  is  some 
thing  that,  like  a  delicate  engine, 
should  be  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 


task  which  it  is  intended  to  do.  I 
say  like  an  engine — but  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  central  part  of  this 
engine  is  not  steel  or  iron,  but  the 
living  personality  of  the  teacher. 

As,  however,  quality  is  the  essen- 
tial thing  in  education,  and  quality 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  it  be- 
comes more  than  ever  necessary 
and  desirable  that  various  educa- 
tional institutions  should  co  operate, 
in  order  each  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  the  community  that 
particular  service  which  it  can  best 
render.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
CO  operation  ot  this  sort  has  to  be 
based,  not  on  a  mechanical  division 
of  duties,  but  on  a  moral  agreement 
as  to  aims  and  influence.  Wherever 
English  education  is  studied,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Wyatt  and  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  are  household  words.  But 
I  doubt  whether  anything  could 
have  so  much  enhanced  their  already 
great  reputations  as  the  part  they 
have  borne  in  the  concordat  under 
the  auspices  of  which  we  have 
assembled  to  night.  What  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  Man- 
chester, what  it  is  desired  to  accom 
plish,  may  well  make  the  friends  of 
English  education  take  heart  and  be 
of  good  courage. 

—  The  Evening  Student,  Manchester. 


Payta,  which  is  situated  in  Peru, 
about  five  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  is  said  to  be  the  driest 
place  on  earth — the  average  inter- 
val between  two  showers  being 
seven  years ;  the  latest  reported 
shower  lasted  from  lo  p  m.  till  noon 
next  day.  Most  of  the  flora  are 
annuals,  the  seeds  of  which  remain 


dormant  in  the  earth  for  seven 
years,  until  a  shower  comes  to  cause 
them  to  germinate.  The  natives 
maintain  themselves  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  long-rooted  Peruvian 
cotton,  which  lives  in  the  river  beds 
for  seven  years  without  rain.  The 
coast  upon  which  Payta  stands  has 
risen  40  feet  in  historic  times. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  BOY  BECOME? 


F.    D.    EVANS. 


VICTOR  Hugo  in  his  Les  Tra- 
vailleur  de  la  Mer  depicts  a 
man  hand  to  hand  with  destiny 
— alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea — "  a 
dark  coalition  of  forces,''  an  "  im- 
mense animosity  "  surrounding  him. 
We  witness  the  unequal  warfare  he 
wages  with  the  "silent  inclemency  of 
phenomena  going  their  own,''  and 
the  great  general  law  implacable  and 
passive,  and  discover  that  "  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  indifference  of  things" 
is  against  him. 

We  perceive  that  such  is  life,  but 
very  indefinitely  comprehended. 

The  accident  of  nationality,  the 
implacable  law  of  heredity,  the 
Chinese  wall  of  environment,  the 
meanness  of  opportunity,  all  con- 
spire against  the  individual  in  the 
battle  of  life.  What  with  the  mys- 
terious tendency  toward  degenera- 
tion, the  humanum  est  errare  that 
drags  us  down,  it  is  a  miracle  that 
we 

"  Move  upward  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

What  is  this  conservative  force  ? 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  it 
is  the  silent  working  of  the  Law  of 
Conformity  to  Type.  "  It  is  neces- 
sity that  character  must  harmonize 
with  the  floating  rationality  which 
is  in  the  air  of  the  age." 

Ask  a  citizen  of  this  republic  why 
American  children  are  regarded  as 
"  beastly  American  brats,"  and  he 
would  probably  say  "  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  American  character." 
So  it  is  ;  but  not  in  the  unaccount- 
able, irresponsible  way  in  which  he 
would  have  you  to  apprehend.  He 
takes  the  view  that  his  *'  young 
hopeful "  is  a  lusus  accidentium  ;  not 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
antecedents  in  the  past — an  here- 
ditary bondsman  to  his  father's  frail. 


ties  ;  not  the    victim  of  an  environ- 
ment   that     perhaps    sentences     to 
death  all   the  finer  impu'ses  of  his 
soul ;  not  the  innocent  cast  on  the 
shore  of  existence  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire, intellectual     helplessness     and 
inertia,  dependent    on   parental    en- 
ergy and  influence  to   unfold.     Oh, 
no  !  his  short  views  comprehend  no 
biological  truths    as   stupendous  as 
these.       To    him     the     meaning   is 
vague,  and  he  does  not  comprehend 
that  "  national    character    is  but   a 
name  for  a  collection  of  habits  more 
or  less  universal."     Ask  the  Ameri 
can    mother,  and    she   would    reply 
with  an   air  of  hit' isezf aire,   "  Oh,  it 
will  come  all  right  with  education  !" 
Let  us  take  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  beginning  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  who   is    ''foremost  in 
the  files  of  men.''     He  says  :   ''  The 
moralizing  effect  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, flatly  contradicted  by  facts,  is 
absurd  a   priori.     What  imaginable 
connection    is    there    between    the 
learning    that    certain    clusters    of 
marks  on    paper    stand    for    certain 
words,  and  the  getting  of  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  ?     What    possible    ef- 
fect can    acquirement   of  facility  in 
making  written  signs  of  sounds  have 
in    strengthening    the    desire    to  do 
right  ?     How  does  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication  table  so  increase  the 
sympathies  as  to    restrain    the  ten- 
dency   to    trespass    against    fellow 
creatures  ?     In    what    way  can    the 
attainment  of  accuracy  in    spelling 
and  parsing  make   the  sentiment  of 
justice  more  powerful   than  it  was  ? 
Or  why  from  stories  of  geographical 
information  perseveringly  gained  is 
there    likely    to   come   increased  re- 
gard for  truth  ?" 

And  George   Eliot,  "After  all  our 
psychological    teaching,  and    in  the 
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midst  of  our  zeal  for  education,  we 
are  still  at  the  stage  of  believing 
that  mental  powers  and  habits  have 
somehow  a  kind  of  spiritual  glaze 
against  conditions  which  we  are 
continually  applying  to  them." 

Buckle:  "A  kind  of  magical  ef 
ficacy  is  ascribed  to  ideas  gained 
through  artificial  appliances  as  com- 
pared with  ideas  otherwise  gained. 
And  this  delusion,  injurious  in  its 
eflfects  even  on  intellectual  culture, 
pro'.uces  effects  still  more  injurious 
on  moral  culture,  by  generating  the 
assumption  that  this,  too,  can  be 
got  by  reading  and  repeating  of 
lessons.'' 

This  from  Huxley:  "Success  in 
any  kind  of  practical  life  is  not  de- 
pendent solely,  or  indeed  chiefi}', 
upon  knowledge.  Instruction  ear- 
ned so  far  as  to  help  the  student  to 
turn  his  store  of  mother  wit  to  ac- 
count, to  acquire  a  fair  amount  of 
sound,  elementary  knowledge,  and 
to  use  his  hands  and  eyes,  while 
leaving  him  fresh,  vigorous  and  with 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  own 
calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  fairly 
and  honestly  pursued,  cannot  fail  to  ' 
be  of  invaluable  service  to  all  those 
who  come  under  its  influence.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  school  instruc- 
tion is  carried  so  far  as  to  encour- 
age bookishness  ;  it  the  ambition 
of  the  scholar  is  directed,  not  to  the 
gaining  of  knowledge  but  to  the  be- 
ing able  to  pass  examinations  suc- 
cessfully, especially  if  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  mischievous  de-  j 
lusion  that  brainwork  is  in  itself  and,  [ 
apart  from  its  quality,  a  nobler  or 
more  respectable  thing  than  handi- 
work, such  education  may  be  a 
deadly  mischief  to  the  workman  and  ' 
led  to  the  rapid  ruin  of  the  indus- 
tries it  is  intended  to  serve." 

Mr.  Howells  says,  in  speaking  on 
this  subject  :  "  A  university  educa- 
tion may  give  a  man  a  great  advan- 
tage;  and  that  is  the  theory  and 
expectation    of    most    fathers    who 


!  send  their  sons  to  universities.     But, 

'  undoubtedly,  the  effect  is  to  render 

'  business   life   distasteful.     The  uni- 

!  versity  nurtures    all    sorts    of    lofty 

ideals  which  business  has  no  use  for. 

Our  women  really  have  some  use  for 

the  education  of   a  gentleman,  but 

our  men  have  none.'' 

Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  sums  up  the 
'  situation    thus :    "  Man    made    the 
;  scliool.     God  made  J  he  playground. 
He    did    not    leave    children  depen- 
dent upon  the  dreams  of  parents  or 
the  pedantry  of  tutors.     Before  let- 
ters were    invented,  or  books  were, 
I  or  governesses  discovered,  the  neigh- 
bor's children,  the  out-door  life,  the 
fists  and  the   wrestling  sinews,  the 
old  games, — the  oldest  things  in  the 
world,  the  eternal  nature  around  us 
' — these  were  education.     And  now 
though  Xenophon  and  sums  be  come, 
;  these  are  and  remain.     Horses  and 
marbles,  the  knot  of  boys  together, 
the  hard  blows  given  and  the  hard- 
er    ones     received — these    educate 
'  mankind.     The  real  plastic  energy 
is  not  in  tutors  or  in  books  '  got  up,' 
but  in   the    books    that  all   read  be- 
I  cause  all   like  ;  in    what    all    talk  of 
because    all  are   interested  ;  in    the 
argumentative  walks  or  disputatious 
lounge  ;  in    the    impact    of  thought 
upon  thought  ;  in  mirth  and  refuta- 
tion ;  in  ridicule    and  laughter — for 
these  are  the  free  play  of  the  natur- 
al mind,  and    these    cannot  be  got 
without  contact  with  the  world." 

Rousseau,  the  Apostle  of  Human- 
ity, speaks  in  no  uncertain  words 
when  he  says:  "There  is  but  one 
science  to  be  taught  children,  and 
that  is  the  science  of  human  duty. 
We  are  less  concerned  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  boy  than  with  his 
guidance." 

So  we  find  that  faith  in  lessons, 
books  and  rea.dings  is  one  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  age ;  that  in- 
struction is  the  last  part  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  boy  has  not  merely  an  intel- 
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lect  to  be  formed  and  furnished,  but 
also  a  sensibility  to  be  affected  and  a 
will  to  be  energized.  The  educa 
tion  which  equips  a  child  for  his 
duties  in  life  is  largely  that  which 
he  imbibes  from  the  influence  of 
home  and  the  community. 

It  is  possible  for  the  school  to  en- 
force some  mental  discipline,  but  it 
was  never  known  to  cultivate  seren- 
ity of  disposition  ;  it  may  improve 
the  standard  of  taste,  but  it  can 
never  quicken  into  being  the  dor- 
mant sympathies,  the  innate  sensi- 
bilities of  the  boy's  soul.  In  the 
prosaic  of  the  school  days  he  will 
never  hear  the  vox  Dei  and  the  vox 
humani  seeking  for  expression  in  nis 
life.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  emo- 
tions is  ignored  at  the  fireside  altar 
the  boy  begins  life  bereft  of  guard- 
ian angels.  He  would  grow  to  man 
hood  "  emptied  of  every  sympathe 
tic  thrill." 

Mr.  Ruskin  says  with  startling 
insistance  :  "  The  ennobling  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  another 
is  that  one  man  feels  more  than  an 
other.  The  essence  of  all  vulgarity 
lies  in  the  want  of  sensation.  It  is  in 
the  blunt  hand,  in  the  dead  heart, 
in  the  hardened  conscience  that 
men  become  vulgar.  They  are  for- 
ever vulgar  precisely  in  proportion 
as  they  are  incapable  of  sympathy." 

We  all  know  the  story  of  Faust, 
how,  missing  the  guidance  of  the 
heart,  he  plays  experiments  with  life, 
trying  knowledge,  pleasure,  dissipa- 
tion, one  after  another,  and  hating 
them  all  ;  and  then  hating  life  itself 
as  a  weary,  flat,  unprofitable  mock 
€ry. 

Lord  Byron's  life  was  a  passionate, 
lawless  existence  because  of  a  lack 
of  parental  discipline.  In  his  poetry 
he  said  :  "  And  thus  untaught  in 
youth  my  heart  to  tame,  my  springs 
of  life  were  poisoned." 

In  the  home  life  of  large  numbers 
of  children  there  is  no  moral  culture: 


they  are  housed  and  fed,  and  occa 
sionally   groomed ;    otherwise    they 
are  considered  only  "  a  little  dearer 
than  the  horse,  a  little  nearer  than 
the  dog." 

There  is  always  in  the  minds  of 
parents  the  remedial  agency  of  the 
schools.  It  is  like  the  idea  of  ma- 
trimony that  Mr.  Lecky  derides. 
He  says  :  "  The  notion  prevails  to  a 
large  extent  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony has  a  retrospective  virtue, 
cancelling  previous  immorality." 
In  neither  case  are  the  effects  of  the 
previous  conditions  eradicable, — the 
gravestones  in  our  rear  cast  length- 
ened shadows  over  our  future  career. 

"  I  looked  behind  to  find  my  past, 
And,  lo  !  it  had  gone  before." 

Character  is  cumulative;  as 
George  Eliot  expresses  it,  "  We  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by 
the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil 
which  gradually  determines  charac- 
ter." 

To  warm  into  unfolding,  to  foster 
into  growth  all  kindly  sympathies 
towards  men,  all  elevated  thoughts 
respecting  the  duties  and  the  des- 
tinies of  life  ;  to  cultivate  a  supreme 
reverence  for  the  Creator  and  for 
the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  hu- 
man obligation  and  personality, — 
if  this  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher, 
then  how  many  develop  the  child 
committed  to  their  care  ? 

Some  of  the  best  mothers  regard 
a  child,  not  as  a  physiological  ex- 
pression of  being,  but  as  a  special 
gift  of  God  ;  and  with  this  nebulous 
notion  of  Deity  they  expect  God  to 
bring  it  up  to  "  full  being,"  or  else 
the  unfortunate  "  offspring  ''  is  little 
better  than  an  "  elementary  orphan." 

Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire  is  an  unconscious  deduction 
from  the  scriptural  "Cast  thy  burden 
upon  the  Lord."  But  it  makes  of 
one  a  sort  of  parasite  of  the  Omni- 
presence. There  are  many  things 
in  Scripture  which  submit  to  many 
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readings,  according  to  the  discern- 
ing power  of  the  intellect  brought 
to  bear.  "  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow"  was  not  addressed  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  to  the  Apostles, 
who  were  to  leave  everything  to 
become  "  Christ-minsters  "  Rather 
teach  him  that  all  power  is  in  indi- 
vidualization, and  don't  tell  him  of 
vicarious  agencies — that  "the  Devil 
tempts,"  and  that  "  God  forgives 
sins  "  It  concedes  so  much  innate 
weakness  of  character,  and  is  apt 
to  destroy  the  active  heroism  of  the 
soul.  It  was  a  most  natural  conclu 
sion  the  heathen  came  to  when  told 
that  God  would  forgive  sins  because 
of  repentance.  "  Oh  !  '  he  said,  "  I 
like  that  ;  you  can  sin  as  often  as 
3'ou  want  to." 

Rather  impress  upon  him  that 
"the  deed  that  is  done  not  even  the 
gods  themselves  can  undo."  That 
for  every  false  word  or  unrighteous 
deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for 
lust  or  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be 
paid  at  last,  if  not  always  by  the 
chief  offender,  then  through  some 
one  by  the  sad  means  of  vicarious 
atonement. 

Mr.  Froude  has  some  sounding 
sentences  on  the  naked  law  of  duty 
in  the  soul.  "  Do  not  kill,  steal, 
He,  swear,  commit  adultery,  or  break 
the  Lord's  day — these  are  the  Com 
mandments;  very  simple,  and  easy  to 
beknown!  They  are  no  more  than  the 
first  and  rudimentary  conditions  of 
goodness.  Obedience  to  these  is 
not  more  than  a  small  part  of  what 
is  required  of  us  ;  it  is  no  more  than 
the  foundation  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  character  is  to  be  raised 
To  go  through  life,  and  plead  at  the 
end  of  it  that  we  have  not  broken 
any  of  these  Commandments  is  but 
what  the  unprofitable  servant  did 
who  kept  his  talent  carefully  un 
spent,  and  yet  was  sent  to  outer 
darkness  for  his  uselessness.  Sup- 
pose these  Commandments  obeyed, 


— what  then  ?  It  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  our  time  which  is  spent 
in  resisting  temptation  to  break 
them  ;  how  shall  the  rest  be  em- 
ployed ?  " 

First  of  all  we  must  offer  the  child 
the  example  of  labor,  and  never 
that  of  indolence.  "  The  deepest 
spring  of  action  is  the  sight  of  action 
in  others."  It  has  been  the  time- 
honored  institute  among  the  Jews 
to  teach  their  boys  some  handicraft. 
The  two  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
Jewish  tribes,  Christ  and  Spinoza, 
worked  with  their  hands  at  compara- 
tively lowly  trades.  Hear  the 
Christly  command  :  "  VVhatsoever 
thy  hand  findeih  to  do,  that  do  with 
all  thy  might  !  " 

Spinoza,  the  most  powerful  intel- 
lectual   worker     Europe    produced 

I  during  centuries,  waved  aside  the 
pensions  and  legacies  offered  him, 
and  chose  to  maintain  himself  by 
grinding  object  glasses  for  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes. 

Our  forefathers  did    not  grope  in 
darkness    on    this    subject.       They 
held  religiously  to  the  idea  that  in 
dustrial  training  should  underlie  the 
intellectual.     The  average   boy  will 

{always  have  to  labor  for  a  living; 

i  and  the  education  that  fits  him  only 

'  for  the  career  of  gentleman  will  be 
but  a  delusion  and  a  snare  when 
"  necessity  confronts  him  with  an 
invincible  gesture  " 

It  is  of  averages  and  not  of  ex- 
ceptions we  are  concerned.  Special 
qualifications  do   not    exist  to  a  de- 

i  gree  worth  considering.  When  we 
understand  the  "connective  tissue 
of  civilization,"  we  sliall  find  that 
the  ordinary  boy  has  no  inborn  fac- 
ulty, organized  in  him  by  hereditary 
transmission.  When  we  learn  that 
biological  fact,  we  shall  discover 
that  like  produces  like,  and  that  we 
need  not  expect  "a  cabbage  undei 
any  circumstances  to  develop  into  a 
rose." 
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How  long  before  the  world  will 
come  to  see  that  work  is  a  privilege, 
and  that  knowledge  which  one  can 
use  is  the  only  knowledge  which  has 
life  and  growth  in  it,  and  which 
converts  itself  into  practical  power  ! 
The  rest  is  simply  a  veneer,  which 
wears  out  with  the  passing  years. 

We  see  this  error  glaringly  mani- 
fest in  the  education  of  the  negro  in 
the  South,  and  realize  the  folly 
of  the  attempt  to  teach  the  "  clas- 
sics "  to  those  born  to  "  tug  at  the 
oar "  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
It  is  sov/ing  discord  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  by  and  bye  there  will  be 
"  a  harvest  of  barren  regrets."  The 
rising  generation  will  find  the  "  rice 
problem  "  complicated  by  this  very 
fallacy  of  educating  in  the  abstract, 
instead  of  along  practical  lines. 

Manual  training  departments  are 
being  annexed  to  the  schools  in 
cities,  but  there  is  still  an  immense 
area  to  include  before  this  splendid 
idea  shall  have  gained  the  ground  it 
needs  to  prove  itself. 

Philanthropists  have  discovered 
that  labor  or  employment  of  the 
mind  is  essential  to  good  morals. 
The  transmutation  of  energy  des- 
tructive into  intellect  constructive 
makes  glad  the  waste  places  in  the 
boy's  life,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  disciplinary  functions  of  the 
overwrought  teacher. 

The  world's  great  educators  are 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  handicraft.  Says  Rous- 
seau :  "  Teach  the  boy  a  trade,  an 
art  purely  mechanic,  where  the 
hands  work  more  than  the  head.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  resorting  for  a  livelihood 
to  those  high  knowledges  which  are 
acquired  for  nourishing  the  soul  and 
not  the  body,  if  you  resort  in  case 
of  need  to  your  hands,  and  the  use 
you  have  learned  to  make  of  them, 
all  difficulties  disappear.  You  have 
resources  always  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment's need." 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson  thought 
every  man  ought  to  learn  some 
manual  means  of  support.  All  his 
literary  work,  he  affirmed,  failed  to 
give  him  the  keen  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  clearing  forests  and  delv- 
ing in  the  soil  did.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  him,  however,  for  the  comfort- 
ing lines  :  "  Our  business  down  here 
is  not  to  succeed,  but  to  continue  to 
fail  cheerfully." 

In  working  machinery  a  boy  be- 
gets a  habit  of  self-reliance  and 
precision,  a  taste  or  observation,  and 
the  idea  of  the  value  of  definiteness. 
He  is  cheerfully  engaged,  and  is 
beyond  the  temptation  of  vanity  and 
folly.  He  becomes  a  sentinel  that 
mounts  on  guard  over  himself  and 
circumstances. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  healthy 
boy  with  sucii  an  amount  of  energy 
that  unless  an   outlet   is  found  for  it 
he   becomes    an    unmitigated   nuis- 
ance.    Whenever    the    troublesome 
question    of  what   he  shall   do  pre- 
sents itself,  we  think  sympathetically 
of  Carlyle,    wishing    that    all    boys 
could  be  turned  under  barrels,  there 
to    wait    until   they  arrived    at    the 
years  of  discretion.     "  Sit    still,"  as 
an  injunction,  is  thrown  away  on  the 
boy.     He  has  a  constitutional  "wan- 
derlust,"   as    the    Germans   call    an 
inordinate  desire  to  explore  the  cos- 
mic   philosophy,    which    has   to    be 
eliminated    by  entertaining  employ- 
ment.    For    this  either    drawing  or 
reading    is   advisable.     Mr.   Huxley 
says  :   "  I  should  make  it  imperative 
that    every  child,  for   a    shorter   or 
longer  period,  learn  to  draw.     I  do 
not  think  its  value    can  be  exagger- 
ated, because  it    gives  the  means  of 
training  the  young  in   attention  and 
accuracy.       It    becomes    an    imple- 
ment of  learning  of  extreme   value. 
Nothing  has  struck  me  more  in  my 
life  than  the  loss  which  persons  who 
are  pursuing  scientific  knowledge  of 
any  kind  sustain  from  the  difficulties 
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which  arise  because  they  never  have 
been  taught  elementary  drawing." 

The  schools  are  waking  up  to  its 
importance  as  an   essential,  but  the 
quite  young  boy  could  be  instructed 
at  home  by  means  of  the  kindergar- 
ten methods      Another  "  love  "  that 
could  be  used   as    a  means  of  enter- 
tainment   is  reading.     With  a   little 
judicious   flattery,  the    boy's    father 
could  be   induced    to    cultivate   the 
taste    in    him    by   reading    to    him. 
The     youngster    isn't     human    who 
wouldn't  listen   with  all  the  ardor  of  ■ 
his  soul  to  tales  of  adventure  and  con  i 
quest ;  to  stories  of  Indian  warfare,  i 
with  thrilling  incidents  of  hferoic  re-  i 
scue  and  deeds  of  daring;  to  Arctic  ex- 
plorations   and    African  discoveries.  ' 
And    in    that   time  there   would   be 
excited  in  him  a  love  of  reading  for  its 
own  sake.     But  even  here  a  guide  is 
necessary,  because  it    is   so  easy  to 
overdo  a  good   thing.     "  The  fairy- 
land of  book  lore  is    full  of  danger- 
ous  enchantments,    and     there    are 
many  who  have  lost   in    it  the  vigor 
which    comes    from    breathing    the 
keen  air  of  everyday  life."     Especi- 
ally if  the  boy    is   bright    and  is  at 
school,  he  should  be  guarded   from 
too  much  intellectual  work. 

We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that 
to  be  a  good  animal  is  the  first  duty 
in  life.  One  ot  the  sad  errors  an 
erstwhile  asceticism  entailed  on  the 
world  was  a  disregard  of  the  instincts, 
as  proving  animalism  in  man  ;  where- 
as they  are  our  "viewless  angels," 
our  faithful  monitors.  The  nature 
of  the  emotions  must  be  fully  studied 
—their  order  of  evolution,  their 
functions,  where  use  ends  and  abuse 
begins.  A  child  is  governed  and 
swayed  b}' emotion  and  imagination  ; 
reason  is  the  co-ordination  of  all  the 
faculties,  hence  is  the  latest  develop 
ed.  Those  mothers  who  depend  on 
"  moral  suasion  "  as  a  means  of  dis- 
cipline would  better  substitute  abso 
lutism. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  on 
the  terrors  of  imagination  in  some 
children,  and  no  doubt  the  utmost 
consideration  should  be  evinced  to- 
ward those  afflicted  with  an  undue 
vivacity  of  that  faculty,  whether  it 
expresses  itself  in  "  dreaming  dreams 
no  mortal  ever  dreamed  before," 
whether  in  "  seeing  things  ''  or  in  an 
immense  power  of  mendacity.  The 
"  contents  of  a  child's  mind  "  could 
and  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
this  connection 

Mr    Herbert  Spencer   gravely   as- 
serts  that  no    one   would    have  the 
temerity  or  the  stupidity  to  attempt 
to  raise  p/gs  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  constitutionalliabilities  andthe 
hereditary  proclivities  of  that  zoolo- 
gical specimen.     But  when  it  comes 
to  the  rearing  of  children — anybody 
can  take   that    in    hand!     "No  one 
sees  any  folly  in  undertaking  to  shape 
human  nature  in    this    way  or  that 
way  without   a  preliminary  study  of 
man,    and  of  life   in    general   as  ex- 
I  plaining    man's    life.        For     simple 
functions    we    insist     on    elaborate 
special        preparations,      extending 
through    years  ;  while    for    the  most 
[  complex  function,  to  be  adequately 
i  discharged    not   even  by  the    wisest, 
we  require  no  preparation  ! '' 

The   development   of  children    in 
mind  and  body  rigorously  obeys  cer- 
tain laws  ;  and  yet  in  dire  ignorance 
of    the    simplest  physiological   laws, 
I  lives  are  sacrificed,  health  is  under- 
;  mined,    hearts    are    broken    and    re- 
maining lives  go  maimed  from  such 
j  tragedies.     It  is  worth  while  then  to 
know    that    the    study  of  ethnology 
would    have    been    worth    pursuing, 
even  at  the  cost  of  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  "  classics." 

There  is  something  stupefying  in 
the  recurrence  of  daily  duties, — 
"  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust,  our 
soon-choked  souls  to  fill  " — and  wo- 
men are  apt  to  regard  as  recurring 
trivialities  the  two  potential  functions 
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in  human  life — human  nature's  daily 
food  and  the  daily  vigil  over  "one  of 
God's  little  ones. ' 

"  The  little  more,  and  how  much 
it  is,"  that  produces  the  impercepti- 
ble evolution  of  character  is  not  ap 
predated  by  the  average  mother, 
She  thinks  that  "  some  sweet  day  " 
the  boy  is  to  be  "  set  upon "  and 
made  an  ideal  institution  of,  off  hand. 
Besides  it  being  unconstitutional,  the 
world  isn't  ready  for  him  ;  he  would 
be  lonely  in  the  midst  of  men.  Evo- 
lutionists tells  us  that  the  child's 
mind  must  pass  through  a  progress 
like  that  which  the  mind  of  humani- 
ty at  large  has  gone  through  ;  that 
he  must  recapitulate  the  psychic 
phases  of  the  successive  stages  of 
mental  development.  He  will  be 
but  little  better  than  an  anthropoid 
ape  in  those  early  days  ;  afterwards 
a  savage,  then  a  semi-civilized  en- 
tity, and  finally,  after  years  of  infi- 
nite pains  and  training,  a  man. 

This  task  were  not  such  a  formid- 
able undertaking  were  the  boy's 
father  an  "Olympian  god";  but, 
alas  !  he  is  too  often  a  denizen  of 
the  earth,  owning  kinship  with  all 
frailties,  and  lowering  the  value  of 
every  inspiring  fact  and  tradition  by 
an  unworthy  example.  Since  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  boy  will  conform 
to  the  type  his  father  presents,  unless 


some  winning  instance  attracts  him, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  biography, 
and  place  before  him  some  of  the 
simple  great  souls  who  have  been 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  : 
Luther,  because  "  he  wrought  with 
human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds  ;  '' 
Linnaeus,  the  patient  and  persevering, 
who  was  content  to  live  for  a  time 
on  berries  he  gathered  while  pursu- 
ing his  beloved  nature  studies,  till 
his  worth  was  recognized;  Lincoln, 
who  was  true  to  the  best  within  him, 

"  By  a  fine  sense  of  right, 

And  Truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 

Straight  as  a  line  of  light." 

History  has  been  called  "  the  es- 
sence of  innumerable  biographies  "  ; 
and  therein  are  to  be  found  the  lives 
of  men  who  "  wove  the  life  garment 
of  Deity  "  so  nobly  well  as  to  become 
types  for  all  time. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  how 
forceful  is  example  ;  how  almost 
omnipotent  is  environment;  that 
home  training  is  the  mightiest  factor 
on  earth  to  make  or  mar  ! 

"  Those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollection.=, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, — 
Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, — 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  Eterral  Silence." 

— Education,  Boston. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  HEURISTIC  TEACHING  OF  GEOMETRY 

HENRY  L    COAR,   UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 


When  we  come  to  examine  care- 
fully the  heuristic  method  of  teach- 
ing geometry,  we  have  two  sides  of 
the  question  to  consider,  the  theor 
etical  and  the  practical  side.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  whatever  a 
student  finds  out  for  himself  will 
become  his  mental  property  much 
sooner  tnan  anything  that  has 
simply  been  told  him.  From  this 
point  of  view,  then,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  heuristic  method  in  geom- 
etry would  be  the  panacea  for  all 
mathematical  ills,  for  the  method 
can  be  extended  to  any  branch  of 
mahematics.  But  a  careful  exami 
nation  of  the  actual  conditions  that 
confront  us  will  cause  us  to  modify 
the  above  statement  materially.  In 
view  of  these  conditions,  I  believe 
that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  use 
of  a  text-book,  containing  clear-cut 
proofs,  will  prove  of  greater  advan- 
tage in  teaching  geometry  and  be 
mure  productive  of  results  than  the 
heuristic  method,  though  I  do  not 
say  that  the  present  method  is  an 
ideal  one.  The  conditions  that  con- 
front us  in  the  schools  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  that  any  sweeping 
change  in  methods  will  bring  about 
better  results  in  mathematical  teach- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  we  can  hope 
for  these  better  results  only  as  a 
consequence  of  changing  conditions. 
I  shall,  therefore,  point  out  the 
practical  difficulties  which  oppose 
the  general  introduction  of  the  heur- 
istic method  of  teaching  geometry, 
though  I  shall  also  indicate  that  the 
method  has  a  place  in  the  teaching  of 
geometry,  as  well  as  of  mathematics 
in  general. 

Referring   to    the  well-known  ex- 
ample from  Plato's  "  Meno,"  we  see 


one  danger  that  lurks  in  the  employ' 
ment  of  the  heuristic  method.  In 
this  example  Socrates  frames  his 
questions  in  such  a  way  that  the 
answer  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
slave.  The  reasoning  throughout 
is  that  of  Socrates  and  not  of  the 
slave,  and  we  can  feel  certain  that 
the  slave  did  not  learn  much 
geometry.  I  am  very  certain  that 
a  general  introduction  of  the  method 
would  lead  exactly  to  such  results, 
the  teacher  would  give  the  reason- 
ing in  an  indirect  way,  and  the 
student  would  himself  do  compara- 
tively little  work.  I  have  in  mind  a 
little  work  on  the  method  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  65  pages  are  devoted 
to  illustrations  from  actual  class- 
work,  and  in  this  the  questions  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  teacher  in 
many  cases  imply  the  answers 
directly.  Many  teachers  undoubt- 
edly are  able  to  avoid  this  pitfall, 
but  a  much  larger  number  would 
just  as  certainly  fall  into  it. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most 
important  objections  to  any  general 
introduction  of  the  method.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  answer  to  the 
question  :  "Are  our  teachers  of  ma- 
thematics equipped  to  use  the 
method  ?  "  In  order  to  teach  geom- 
etry as  it  should  be  taught,  more  is 
necessar}'  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
formal  proofs  of  a  certain  set  of 
theorems.  The  spirit  of  the  subject 
should  be  mastered  and  its  relations 
to  other  subjects  should  be  known. 
The  teacher  should  have  a  very 
clear  insight  into  the  four  or  five 
principles  upon  which  the  proofs  of 
probably  nine  tenths  of  the  theorems 
of  geometry  rest.  He  should  be 
able    to  resolve    the    proof   into   its 
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final  elements,  so  that  he  can  tell 
that  this  proof  depends  ultimately 
upon  proving  the  equality  of  certain 
lines  or  angles,  and  that  one  upon 
the  similarity  of  certain  figures,  etc. 
This  power  of  analysis  is  an  abso 
lute  essential  to  the  teacher  of  ma- 
thematics, and  it  should  be  his  aim 
to  teach  underlying  principles  rather 
than  a  mass  of  proofs  and  theorems. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  must  have  a 
broad  view  of  his  subject ;  he  should 
be  familiar  with  the  more  modern 
subjects,  as,  for  example,  the  pro- 
perties of  the  complete  square  and 
a  harmonic  ratio,  and  so  on.  To 
accomplish  this,  his  preparation 
should  have  embraced,  as  an  abso 
lute  essential,  a  good  course  on 
analytic  geometry,  while  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Calculus  and  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics  would  be  a  de- 
sideratum. 

Undoubtedly  many  ol  our  teach- 
ers in  the  larger  and  better  schools 
have  had  such  training,  but  in  our 
smaller  schools  this  is  seldom  the 
case.  While  due  attention  is  paid 
to  a  candidate's  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, the  sciences,  etc.,  the  authori- 
ties are  too  prone  to  believe  that 
anyone  who  has  studied  geometry 
or  algebra  at  all  can  teach  these 
branches.  And  so  it  happens  that 
the  various  branches  of  mathematics 
are  divided  up  among  the  teachers 
of  other  subjects,  or,  if  there  is  a 
special  teacher  of  mathematics,  it  is 
someone  who  can  be  obtained  at  a 
small  salary.  Such  teachers  can 
have  but  little  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  can  teach  a  book  after 
a  fashion, and  instill  into  the  students 
a  certain  routine  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Should  they,  however,  at- 
tempt to  use  the  heuristic  method, 
they  would  make  a  dismal  failure. 

A  second  question  to  consider  is 
that  of  time.  In  order  that  the 
method  should  prove  a  success,  the 
pupil   must   not   only  study  out  his 


proofs  but  he  must  actually  work 
them  out  in  writing.  This  is  neces- 
sary for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  remember  that 
he  either  has  no  text  book  at  all,  or, 
if  he  has  one,  it  is  to  contain  no 
proofs.  In  order,  then,  to  fix  the 
subject-matter  he  must  elaborate  his 
own  text.  This  will  involve  a  very 
large  amount  of  writing.  For,  after 
the  proof  has  thus  been  worked  out, 
it  must  be  corrected  and,  probably, 
rewritten.  This  is  necessary  if  we 
are  not  to  court  the  danger  that  the 
students  fall  into  careless  habits  of 
expression.  It  would  thus  seem  as 
if  the  student  would  be  obliged, 
under  these  conditions,  to  give  more 
than  its  due  share  of  time  to  the 
subject  of  geometry.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  this  written  work  will  have 
to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and, 
where  there  are  large  classes,  this 
is  a  physical  impossibility.  It  is,, 
therefore,  out  of  the  question  to  use 
the  method  in  large  classes,  or  in 
case  the  teacher  has  several  classes 
in  geometry.  Only  small  classes 
can  be  thus  handled,  and  then  there 
is  danger  of  overcrowding  the  stu- 
dents with  work. 

There  is  also  danger  that  students 
who  are  not  conscientious  go  to 
other  books  for  the  proofs.  In  this 
case  they  would  not  only  receive 
little  benefit,  but  positive  harm 
would  be  done  them. 

One  very  strong  objection  to  the 
method  is  that,  under  the  present 
conditions,  it  cannot  do  what  its  ad- 
vocates claim  for  it.  To  be  sure,  it 
might  eliminate  memorizing  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  bane  of 
mathematical  teaching  is  not  to  be 
found  so  much  in  memorizing  as  in 
the  routine  character  of  the  work 
done.  This  is  true  for  all  subjects 
from  arithmetic  up.  Give  a  student 
something  he  can  do  by  some  cut- 
and-dried  method  or  by  some  for- 
mula,   and    he   is    happy.     But  ask 
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him  to  get  behind  the  formula  at  the 
living  truth  it  embodies,  and  to 
show  how  the  problem  in  question 
is  related  to  that  truth,  and  he  is 
dumbfounded.  This  kind  of  work  is 
found  very  frequently  in  the  work 
in  trigonometry  and  analytical  geom- 
etry in  our  colleges  and  technical 
schools,  and  is  characteristic  of  the 
work  done  m  algebra  in  the  second 
ary  schools.  But  it  affects  the 
geometry  just  as  much.  Take  the 
various  text-books  on  the  subject, 
and  we  will  find  that  those  written 
along  heuristic  lines  sin  in  this  re- 
spect just  as  much  as  others.  Some 
are  merely  a  collection  of  theorems, 
without  any  hints  or  suggestions, 
and  these  are  harmless  and  also 
valueless.  Others  contain  sugges- 
tions and  hints,  but  in  nearly  every 
case  these  suggestions  are  strictly 
perfunctory  and  routine  in  charac- 
ter, and  would  lead  to  a  routine 
knowledge  of  geometry. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  the  method  is  not 
capable  of  general  practical  applica- 
tion. An  ideal  teacher,  having  a 
small  class  in  geometry,  would  prob- 
ably make  a  success  of  it  ;  but   this 


is  a  combination  not  often  met. 
Every  teacher  of  mathematics,  how- 
ever, should  be  ready  to  use  the 
method  as  occasion  demands.  When 
and  where  lo  do  so  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  laid  down  by  rule. 
A  teacher  must  know  this  intuitively 
and  so  one  will  use  it  to  a  less  ex- 
tent and  another  to  a  greater,  ac- 
cording to  the  individuality  of  each 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  As 
1  an  example,  a  large  number  of  the 
concepts  and  theorems  of  plane 
j  geometry  can  be  generalized  to 
!  space,  and  whenever  this  is  done  it 
should  be  by  the  heuristic  method. 
j  Such  an  application  might  hasten 
I  the  day  when  we  no  longer  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  so  much  plane 
geometry,  and  so  much  solid  geom- 
etry, but  when  we  shall  teach  our 
boys  and  girls  some  true  geometry. 
The  intuitional  geometry,  or  form 
study,  of  the  grades  should  of  course 
be  taught  by  the  heuristic  method. 
Here  we  are,  namely,  not  dealing 
with  formal  geometry,  but  aim  to 
develop  in  the  children  the  geom- 
etrical intuition  or  imagination  by 
mean'?  of  the  concrete  object. 
—  University  Revieiv  and  Record. 


REFORMING  THAT  REFORMS. 

By  M.  W.  Vandenberg,  M.D.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 


EDUCATING      that       educates 
would    be    a    better  title    of 
these  suggestions,    which,   by 
the  way,  are  not  new,  but,  like  many 
old    things,    have  never    been   con- 
sidered by  many. 

The  principal  of  a  High  school 
who  said  years  ago,  "  The  great 
thing  I  have  done  is  to  induce  the 
boys  to  do  as  well  or  better  when  I 
am  out  of  the  room  than  when- 1  am 
present "  might  well  have  said, 
"  The  greatest  thing  I  ever  did  was 
to    teach    boys   to  do    even    better 


when  I  was  absent  than  when  I  was 
present." 

"The  man  who  does  his  work  as 
well  when  the  boss  is  away  as  when 
he  is  at  home  "  is  the  man  to  trust 
with  your  honor,  with  your  money, 
with  your  confidence.  He  is  the 
man  to  trust  in  public  office.  He  is 
the  man  to  trust  m  the  bank  and  in 
the  business  corporation.  He  is  the 
man  to  run  the  locomotive,  to  com- 
mand the  steamship.  He  is  the 
man  to  sit  on  the  judge's  bench  and 
in  the  legislative  halls.     This  is  the 
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kind    of  men   that  is  "granted  every 
where.     The   world   is   waiting    for 
this  class  of  men. 

We  have  enough  shrewd  men  ;  we 
have  a  surfeit  of  quick  men  ;  there 
is  no  lack  of  intelligent  men  ;  but 
there  is  a  dearth  of  men  who  can  be 
trusted  to  do  their  work  as  well  or 
even  better  when  the  watching 
power  to  whom  they  are  responsible 
is  removed. 

That  man  or  woman  who  can  in- 
duce boys  or  girls  to  do  as  well  or 
even  better  when  she  or  he  is  out  of 
the  room  is  the  highest  type  of  a 
moral  reformer,  the  greatest  ethical 
teacher,  the  most  useful  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth.  Such  men  and 
women  are  worthy  of  public  statues 
\n  every  community. 

To  day  nothing  more  hampers  the 
advancement  of  the  race,  nothing  so 
puts  off  the  great  day  when  the 
booming  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  now  threaten  to  disrupt 
society  shall  be  settled  on  a  solid 
and  righteous  basis  as  the  dearth  of 
men  who  do  as  well  or  even  better 
"when  the  boss  is  away."  Did  we 
but  work  along  the  highest  possible 
lines  of  education  this  great  fact 
would  be  always  foremost.   It  would 


solve  the  question  of  how  much  and 
how  well  the  common  people  should 
be  educated.  It  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It 
would  settle  the  question  of  the  cen- 
tralization and  of  the  distribution  of 
power.  It  would  make  thequestion 
of  standing  armies  and  great  navies 
easy  to  decide. 

And  this  reform  must  come  from 
the  bottom.  We  cannot  hope  to 
reform  from  the  top  downward  ;  it 
can  only  be  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward. When  the  people  demand  a 
thing,that  thing  will  be  forthcoming 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

The  teacher,  however  humble  his 
or  her  office  may  be,  who  has  taught 
boys  and  girls  this  trait  of  character, 
no  matter  if  there  has  been  a  failure 
in  every  other  branch  of  teaching, 
has  nevertheless  done  more  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community  and 
of  the  individual  than  the  whole 
galaxy  of  tricksters,  who,  teaching 
the  intellect  to  be  shrewd  and  strong, 
and  quick,  and  bold,  have  left  a 
substratum  of  character  eaten  to  the 
core  with  the  dry  rot  of  disbelief  in 
the  superlative  value  of  honesty. 

—  The  School  Journal. 


THE  CHILD'S  RIGHT  TO  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION.* 

T.    R.    SLICER. 


THE  child  is  taken  out  of  the 
body  of  its  parents  to  be 
dropped  back  into  their  minds. 
That  is  the  story  of  their  responsi 
bility.  They  have  assumed  the 
part  of  creatioQ.  They  can  not  es- 
cape the  responsibility  of  instruc 
tion.  There  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
parent  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  health  and  education  of  the 
child.  If  the  right  of  the  child  to 
*  Christian  Register,  Boston,  condensed  fo 


care  and  instruction  be  undisputed, 
that  it  may  not  be  sick  and  stupid 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  those 
associated  with  it,  it  has  the  right 
that  a  Christian  child  born  out  of 
Christian  parents  shall  not  be  a 
pagan  when  it  comes  to  the  larger 
contacts  of  life.  It  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  it  shall  be  taught  all 
that  is  in  the  parents'  experience, 
all  that  the  teachers  can  learn  con. 

r  Public  Opinion, 
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cerning  the  divine  ;  it  has  a  right  to 
religious  instruction. 

It  is  one  of  the  unexplained  con 
tradictions  that  the  principles  which 
apply  everywhere  else  are  omitted 
in  this  particular.  It  is  said  that 
the  child  shall  not  "  be  forced  to 
take  on  habits  of  religion.''  It  must 
be  "  allowed  to  grow  up  until  it  can 
choose  what  form  of  faith  it  will 
have."  How  can  it  choose  ?  What 
gives  it  the  opportunity  of  choice  ? 
What  fits  it  to  make  such  a  choice  ?  j 
What  experience  has  it  out  of  the 
loins  of  the  past  in  its  little  brain, 
that  should  make  it  the  arbiter  of 
Its  highest  destiny  ?  I  believe  in  ■ 
the  naturalness  of  religion,  that  it  is 
a  function  of  the  human  soul.  But 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  taught, 
just  as  cooking  is  taught.  Your , 
children,  though,  are  not  usually 
taught  cooking,  as,  happily  the 
children  of  the  poor  are.  In  our 
social  settlement  there  are  cooking- 
classes  ;  but  there  is  ?lso  a  religious 
service.  That  is  a  distinction  in 
our  settlement,  of  which  I  am  glad; 
we  have  not  only  cooking-classes, 
but  there  is  a  religious  service  on 
Sunday  night.  The  church  is  never 
named,  a  minister  rarely  leads  them, 
there  is  nothing  of  doctrine  mcul 
cated.  The  leader  teaches  the  life 
of  the  soul,  just  as  we  teach  cook- 
ing. One  is  not  more  real  than 
the  other.  As  they  must  eat,  they 
learn   to  cook.     They    have    got    to 


live,   and   so    they   are    taught    the 
principles  of  religion. 

You  say  the  child  must  be  pro- 
vided with  everything  in  the  wa}'  of 
instruction,  even  to  the  detail  of 
personal  habits  ;  but  it  shall  not  be 
taught  religion,  because  that  is 
something  for  grown-up  folk,  All 
the  best  psychology  of  the  world  is 
against  you.  You  may  be  on  that 
side,  but  the  best  psychology  and 
the  most  learned  scholarship  are  on 
the  other  side.  The  child  is  born  an 
egotist,  and  ought  to  be,  because  it 
is  in  the  animal  stage  of  develop- 
ment; but  between  the  age  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  it  passes  through 
certain  changes  of  body  and  of 
brain  that  are  as  real  in  the  brain  as 
in  the  body.  These  are  changes  by 
which  he  passes  from  egotism  to 
altruism,  from  the  love  of  itself  to 
the  love  of  the  other.  The  sex  in- 
stincts that  are  aroused  are  only 
the  superficial  side  of  the  chief 
aspect  of  the  mind.  The  love  of 
the  other  with  whom  the  home  shall 
be  built  is  the  love  through  which 
may  be  constituted  the  relation  with 
God.  You  say  you  dare  not  touch 
this  critical  period.  Shall  we  send 
missionaries  to  polytheistic  nations, 
that  they  may  learn  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  yet  not  teach  the 
little  mythologist  in  our  home  the 
essential  presence  of  the  heavenly 
father  in  its  life  ? 
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THE  QUEEN. 


MUCH   praise  has  been  written 
of  the  Queen,  some    of  it  a 
little  tooOriental  for  our  taste, 
and  much  of  it  based  upon   a  con- 
fusion between  her  action   and  that 
of  her    people — the   Queen,  for  in- 
stance, is  really  not   responsible  for 
the  introduction    of   railway's, — but 
most   of  those    who    have    written 
have  passed  over  a  quality  which  is 
Her  Majesty's  own,  but   which  has 
been  of  infinite  service  to  the  com 
monwealth.     With  the  possible  ex- 
ception •  of    Isabella    of     Castile — 
Louisa  of  Prussia,  remember,  only 
reigned  indirectly — no  woman  on  a 
throne  has  ever    exhibited  in   such 
perfection    what   royal   tact   should 
be,    a    mingling    of    kindness    and 
dignity,  with   a   keen   perception   of 
the    situation    around   her.     It    has 
been  Queen  Victoria's  habit  through- 
out her  long  reign  to  break  occasion- 
ally the  silence  which  is  imposed  on 
constitutional  sovereigns,  and  which 
must  be  sometimes  one  of  theheavi 
est  of  their  burdens — imagine  being 
a  king  when  all  is  going  wrong,  and 
you   see  what  would   be  right,  and 
yet  must  remain   motionless  as  any 
other   figurehead — with    utterances 
that  are  clearly  her  own,  yet  no  one 
can    recall     one     of     them     which 
offended    her   people,    or    produced 
any  impression   except  one  of  grati- 
tude to  Providence  that  at  last  the 
right    person  occupied    the    throne. 
To  how   many  sovereigns  has  that 
gift  been  given,  or  in  which  of  them 
does  it  reside  now,  even  though  one 
amongst  them  at  least   is  an  orator 
of  no  mean  force  ?     And  still,  when 
the  Queen  approaches  so  closely  to 
the  verge  of  usual  human  life  that 
few  among  us  remember  clearly  any 
other  sovereign,  amidst  much  bodily 
weakness,  and  a  strong  sense  of  age, 
the  faculty  remains  intact.     Always 
the   few  brief  sentences  deepen  the 


double  impression  of  a  womanliness 
which  yet  is  consistent  with  the 
recollection  that  she  is  Queen,  and 
that  her  notice  honors  those  on 
whom  it  falls.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Queen  feels  keenly 
the  pressure  of  the  necessity  which 
has  destroyed  the  hope  that  the 
closing  years  of  her  wonderful  reign 
might  be  years  of  unbroken  tran- 
quillity'and  progress.  She  at  least 
wanted  no  war,  if  only  because  she 
must  be  satiated  with  triumph,  con- 
tent with  her  Empire,  incapable  of 
even  wishing  for  the  defeat  of  more 
enemies,  or  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
dominion.  Yet  the  sad  necessity 
once  perceived.  Her  Majesty  utters 
nothing  that  is  not  either  an  encour- 
agement to  her  soldiers  or  a  solace 
to  those  left  behind  by  the  victims 
of  the  war.  There  is  no  word  of 
regret  for  herself,  nothing  but  sym- 
pathy for  her  people,  couched  in 
words  which  in  some  strangely 
effective  way,  effective  because  it  is 
instinctive,  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
great  Queen  who  is  speaking.  Take 
the  words  of  farewell  to  the  House- 
hold Cavalry  uttered  at  Windsor  on 
Saturday  last  :  "  I  have  asked  you, 
who  have  always  served  near  me,  to 
come  here,  that  I  may  take  leave  of- 
you  before  you  start  on  your  long 
voyage  to  a  distant  part  of  my  Em- 
pire, in  whose  defence  your  com- 
rades are  now  so  nobly  fighting.  I 
know  that  you  will  always  do  your 
duty  to  3'our  Sovereign  and  your 
country,  wherever  that  duty  may 
lead  you,  and  I  pray  God  to  protect 
you  and  bring  you  back  safely 
home."  "  You  " — the  idea  might  be 
put  in  other  and  less  well-chosen 
words  —"are  my  personal  guards,and 
honored  in  so  being,  and  to  you  I 
now  express  my  friendship  and  my 
hopes  for  your  safety,  as  well  as  your 
success."    It  seems  a  slight  thing  to 
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say,  a  conventionalism  many  v.  ill 
describe  it,  but  think  what  under 
those  circumstances  most  other 
monarchs  would  have  said,  in  what 
lengthy  sentences  they  would  have 
expressed  their  own  sense  of  being 
the  pivot  of  all  military  prepara- 
tion, and  their  affection  for  men 
about  to  fight  for  their  honor  and 
their  cause.  The  Oueen  arrives  at 
their  result,  or  a  better  result, 
without  affording  even  an  oppor- 
tunity for  criticism.  Her  few  natural 
words  carry  more  meaning  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear  them  than 
the  most  eloquent  outburst  of  ora- 
tory could  do.  She  has  in  truth, 
not  from  any  culture  or  experience, 
but  from  the  grace  of  God,  a  talent 
for  silence  which  is  not  cold,  for 
reticence  in  which  there  is  no  guile, 
and  there  is  no  form  of  capacity  in 
a  constitutional  sovereign  more 
profitable  to  the  people.  Just  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  scenes  that 
would  have  occurred  had  the  Queen, 
remaining  as  good  as  she  is,  as 
qualified  as  she  is,  as  constitutional 
as  she  is,  been  an  indiscreet  talker, 
given,  let  us  say,  to  the  epigrams  in 
which  so  many  women  have  avenged 
their  powerlessness,  or  crushed  the 
reputation  of  their  otherwise  un- 
reachable foes.  Party  government 
would  have  been  almost  impossible, 
even  if  we  had  not  seen  at  last  that 
long-forgotten  danger  of  the  consti- 
tution as  it  is,  a  sovereign's  party, 
holding  the  balance  of  power. 
Walter  Bagehot  said  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  near  a  breakdown 
whenever  a  man  of  genius  mounted 
the  throne.  We  can  imagine  a 
sovereign  without  genius  behind 
whom  whole  classes  would  rank 
themselves  instead  of  the  whole 
nation.  To-day  the  people  are  only 
standing  silent  but  determined 
around  their  standard,  and  one  at 
least,  of  the  reasons  is  that  for  sixty 
years    their    Queen,  who    not    only 


bears  but  is  that  standard,  has  had 
no  impulse  to  speak  a  word  which 
her  people  felt  had  better  have  been 
left  unspoken.  The  standard  has 
not  only  never  been  lowered,  it  has 
never  in  the  hottest  tumult  of  battle 
swayed  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Always  when  the  battle  was  over 
the  standard  was  there,  a  centre  for 
the  nation  to  rally  round  as  if  it  had 
never  been  divided. 

There  will  of  course  come  a  time, 
probably  after  the  next  King's 
death,  when  the  secret  history  of 
the  Victorian  period  will  be  more 
accurately  known — when  memoirs 
have  appeared  in  shoals  and  remin- 
iscences in  clouds,  when  private  let- 
ters in  scores  have  leaped  to  light, 
and  the  secretly  hostile  as  well  as 
the  courtly  have  all  said  their  say  — 
and  then  no  doubt  tlje  personahty 
of  the  Queen  will  be  more  fully 
understood,  and  everyone  will  settle 
whether  she  most  resembled  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  Queen  Anne,  or  herself 
as  her  subjects  during  her  reign  had 
pictured  her.  But  even  then  the 
world,  which  will  know  all  that 
happened,  will  never  know  what 
might  have  happened  had  not  her 
Majesty  been  so  strangely  suited  to 
the  post  which  Providence  called  on 
her  to  fill.  The  monarchy  was  rock- 
ing when  William  IV.  expired. 
Years  later  the  coolest  observers 
imagined  that  a  great  Republican 
party  would  be  formed,  and  specu- 
lated whether  the  great  change 
could  be  achieved  in  a  constitu- 
tional way.  The  Monarchy  trans- 
mitted by  the  steady  attitude  of  the 
Queen  is  probably  stronger  than  it 
has  ever  been,  certainly  better 
rooted  in  the  temperate  yet  de- 
voted liking  of  its  subjects.  The 
feeling  for  Republicanism,  unex- 
asperated  by  Royal  blunders,  has 
quietly  died  away  into  a  philosophic 
doubt  entertained  by  a  few  thinking 
men  whether  on  the  whole  a  people 
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can  be  quite  fitted  for  self-govern 
ment  without  visibly  and  openly 
governing  itself  The  idea  of  a 
rival  dynasty  is  as  dead  as  if  it  had 
never  been  the  predominant  thought 
of  English  politicians,  dead  so  long 
that  our  mention  of  it  will  seem  to 
most  of  our  readers  an  absurd 
anachronism.  Two  great  colonies- 
Canada  and  Australia— have  grown 
into  subordinate  States  capable  of 
sending  out  armies,  and  mainly  be- 
cause there  is  a  standard  that  is 
reverenced,  a  Queen  who  affronts 
no  one,  and  neglects  no  one,  and 
preaches  to  no  one  obedience  as  a 
gospel  ;  they  are  actually  fighting 
that  the  Empire  which  protects  and 
controls  them  may  endure.  Even 
South  Africa  teaches  the  same  les 
son  ;  for,  though  civil  war  Is  raging 
there,  every  Englishman  on  that 
continent  stands  steadily  by  the  flag, 
and  professes  as  his  political  faith 
that  he  is  "for  the  Queen,"  Would 
he  have  been  for  the  British  Repub 
lie  ?  And  one  reason,  at  least,  why 
we  have  not  tried  that  dangerous 
experiment  is  that  the  Queen  has 
never,  either  by  action  or  opinion, 
aroused  the  faintest  degree  of  hosti- 
lity, a  fact  the  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause one-half,  at  least,  of  the  com- 
mon  folk    are    still    persuaded  that 


laws  are  made  by  the  Queen,  and 
that  Her  Majesty  raises  and  spends 
at  her  own  discretion  all  that  is 
known  as  "  the  Queen's  Taxes."  It 
is  usual  to  say  that  this  success  is 
mainly  due  to  the  sex  of  the  Queen, 
or  to  her  virtues,  but,  while  we  are 
not  sure  whether  but  for  the  career 
of  the  Queen  herself  feminine 
sovereignty'  would  be  considered  so 
desirable,  we  are  sure  that  blunder 
ing  is  at  lease  as  fatal  to  dynasties 
as  evil  conduct.  Charles  I.  and 
Louis  XVI.  were  not  beheaded  for 
their  vices.  All  honor  to  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Queen,  but  beside  them 
there  must  have  been  a  power  of 
avoiding  blunders,  of  saying  and 
doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment,  a  body  of  clear  sense,  in 
short,  which  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently recognized  by  the  people, 
and  to  which  the  people  owe  much 
of  that  permission  to  grow  in  liberty 
and  order,  of  which  they  have  so 
largely  availed  them  elves.  The 
expansion  of  England  is  their  work, 
but  it  is  work  which  could  hardly 
have  been  done  but  for  the  person- 
ality which  for  more  than  sixty  years 
has  provided  them  with  a  pivot 
round  which,  if  necessity  arose,  they 
were  prepared  to  die. — Extract  front 
Jhe  Londoft  Spectator  of  Nov.  t8,  i8gg. 


INDIAN    SUMMER. 
Geo.  S.  Hodgins. 


THE  beautiful,  warm,  balmy, 
hazy  days  that  often  succeed 
the  first  sharp  frosts  of  early 
autumn  have  been  called  by  the 
poetic  name  of  Indian  summer.  The 
duration  of  this,  the  most  delightful 
period  of  the  year,  varies  indefinitely 
from  year  to  year.  Its  advent  is  as 
irregular  as  the  early  frosts.  The 
only  constant  factor  in  the  problem 
of  its  production  seems    to    be  that 


it  invariably  follows  the  first  and 
almost  unexpected  frost  in  the  early 
days  of  the  fall.  The  cause  of  the 
heat  developed  during  this  period, 
giving  to  the  air  its  soft  balmy 
warmth  and  the  delicate  haze  that 
hangs  in  the  tranquil  atmosphere, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  specu- 
lation. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the 
great   forest  fires,  which   are  gener- 
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ally  more  numerous  at  the  end  of  a 
hot  dry  summer,  culminate  in  this 
short  but  beautiful  season.  The 
smoky  air  consequent  upon  the 
burning  of  so  many  myriads  of  trees 
and  such  large  quantities  of  under- 
brush is  thought  to  account  for  the 
bluish  haze  noticed  at  this  time. 
The  true  haze  of  Indian  summer  is 
not  smoke  at  all,  however  mild  and 
diffused  it  may  appear  to  be.  If 
this  theory  of  the  production  of 
these  warm  days  is  correct,  we 
would  expect  them  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  first  sharp  frost  of 
the  fall.  If  due  to  combustion  in 
any  form,  the  smoky  atmospheric 
haze  would  not  disappear  with  the 
advent  of  tiie  subsequent  and  xnore 
severe  frosts  of  the  late  fall.  If  due 
to  forest  fires,  the  smoky  air  would 
last  until  the  fires  had  been  actually 
quenched  by  the  winter  snows.  We 
would,  upon  this  hypothesis,  have 
Indian  summer  only  in  years  prolific 
in  forest  fires,  and  we  would  also 
have  more  pronouncedly  warm  days, 
and  more  of  them,  too,  in  the 
autumn  of  those  years  in  which  the 
fires  had  raged  most  fiercely.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  Indian  sum 
mer  often  comes  upon  us  in  years 
when  there  have  been  almost  no 
forest  fires.  The  phenomena  are 
immediately  preceded,  and,  indeed, 
produced,  by  the  first  frosts  of  fall, 
and  are  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
subsequent  sharp  frosts.  The  forest 
fire  theory  does  not  seem  to  satis- 
factorily explain  all  the  facts. 

It  has  been  argued  by  others  that 
the  freezing  of  the  great  bodies  of 
water  in  northern  latitudes  is  a 
cause  competent  to  produce  what 
we  call  Indian  summer.  The  freez 
ing  of  water  certainly  does  liberate 
heat  in  very  great  quantities.  Par- 
adoxical as  it  may  seem,  the  advent 
of  cold  weather  does  actually  call 
forth,  as  it  were,  a  proest  from 
Nature  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 


volume  of  heat  given  out  as  if  to 
fight  the  power  of  the  Frost  King. 

Water  at  ordinary  temperatures 
contains  a  large  amount  of  heat. 
The  unit  of  heat,  as  known  to 
science,  is  the  quantity  required  to 
raise  one  pound  of  pure  water 
through  one  degree  of  temperature, 
measured  on  the  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer. This  amount  of  heat  is 
called  a  British  thermal  unit.  It  is 
not  temperature  at  all,  but  a  definite 
quantity  of  heat.  In  order  to  clearly 
understand  the  quantity  of  heat  con- 
tained in  water,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  for  a  moment  a  very 
simple  experiment.  At  the  border 
temperature  between  melting  and 
freezing,  viz.,  32°  F.,  a  block  of  ice 
weighing  one  pound  will  require  one 
pound  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of 
176^  F.,  to  melt  it.  After  the  hot 
water  has  been  poured  upon  the  ice 
there  will  be  two  pounds  of  water, 
the  whole  mass  standing  at  32°  F. 
A  thermometer  dipped  into  the  two 
pounds  of  water  will  show  the  same 
temperature  that  the  ice  registered, 
that  is.  32°  F.  The  heat  contained 
in  the  hot  v/ater  has  disappeared — 
it  has  become  latent,  as  it  is  termed. 
Its  energy  has  been  employed  in 
breaking  up  the  crystals  of  the  ice. 
It  has  done  in'.ernal  work  by  forcing 
the  molecules  of  the  ice  apart,  and 
compelling  them  to  assume  the 
liquid  state.  This  heat  of  liquefac- 
tion, though  stored  up  in  the  water, 
is  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer. 

Water  will  retain  this  quantity  of 
heat  so  long  as  it  remains  water.  It 
may  become  warmer,  and  wlien  it 
does  it  may  be  made  to  show  its 
heat,  but  it  can  never  part  with  this 
stored  up,  or  latent,  heat  without  at 
once  becoming  ice.  When  a  pound 
of  water  freezes  it  gives  up  144  Bri- 
tish thermal  units. 

This  heat  of  liquefaction,  sud- 
denly liberated  from  the  millions  of 
freezing  pounds  of  water  in  our  great 
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lakes,  is  poured  upon  the  air  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  freezing 
of  water,  however,  even  in  large 
volume,  does  not  produce  the  haze 
in  the  atmosphere  that  is  one  of  the 
concomitants  of  Indian  summer. 
This  theory  of  the  freezing  of  great 
bodies  of  water  is,  therefore,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  scientific 
inquiry,  found  to  be  wanting  in  its 
endeavor  to  fully  account  for  the 
erratic  recurrence  of  this  season.  It 
fails  to  show  any  cause  for  one  of 
the  physical  conditions  here  so  ap- 
parent. If  Indian  summer  depend- 
ed on  the  freezing  of  water,  then 
countries  having  large  bodies  of 
fresh  water  would  experience  that 
season  of  warmth  and  haze  with  per- 
fect regularity.  Perfect  regularity 
in  the  appearance  of  Indian  summer 
we  have  not  ;  and  the  freezing  of 
water  will  in  no  way  account  for  the 
hazy  atmosphere.  If  this  theory 
were  tenable,  the  absence  of  large 
forest  areas  would  not  prevent  In- 
dian summer  from  visiting  those 
lands.  It  is,  however,  to  the  "forest 
primeval ''  that  we  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  our  hazy  and  warm  season. 

A  theory  brought  out  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Johnson,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
accounts  for  both  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  and  the  soft  haze  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  explains  that  In- 
dian summer  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  first  frost  that  nips 
the  thick,  fleshy,  juicy  leaves  of  our 
forest  trees,  and  strews  them  upon 
the  ground  before  they  have  dried 
and  withered  on  the  branches. 

An  idea  of  the  enormous  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  these  moist  and 
sappy  leaves  that  fall  in  the  autumn 
may  be  gained  by  quoting  here  the 
words  of  Mr.  F.  Schuyler  Mathews, 
given  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for 
October,  1896.  He  says  :  "I  have 
estimated  that  a  certain  sugar  maple 
of  large  proportions,  which  grows 
near  my  cottage,  puts    forth  in  one 


season  about  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thousand  leaves  ;  these 
leaves  combined  present  a  surface 
to  sunlight  of  about  twenty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  square  feet, 
or  an  area  equal  to  pretty  nearly 
half  an  acre," 

A  rough  calculation  made  by  the 
writer  would  suggest  that  this  tree 
may  be  supposed  to  have  cast  upon 
the  ground  about  one  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  of  leaves,  or  at 
least  over  half  a  ton.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  billions  of  leaves 
dropped  from  the  myriads  of  trees 
in  the  huge  forest  areas  of  this  con- 
tinent must  pile  up  many  thousand 
tons  of  vegetable  matter,  deposited 
on  the  ground  while  in  full  vigor 
and  filled  with  the  juices  and  sap  of 
life.  This  mass  of  matter,  severed 
from  the  parent  trees,  begins  im- 
mediately to  decay.  Mr.  Johnson's 
theory  asserts  that  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation is  at  once  set  up  that 
gives  off  heat  in  large  quantities, 
and  at  the  same  time  liberates  car 
bonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.  The 
heat  given  off  by  the  simultaneous 
decay  of  so  many  tons  of  forest 
foliage  will  account  for  the  warmth 
experienced  at  this  season.  The 
exhalation  that  arises  from  the 
leaves  as  they  decay  is  suflficient  to 
explain  the  appearance  of  the  deli- 
cate haze  that  hangs  in  the  air. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  why  it 
IS  that  in  some  years  there  is  little 
or  no  Indian  summer.  If  the  leaves 
remain  on  the  trees  until  dry  and 
withered,  unattacked  by  an  early 
frost,  they  fall  with  no  more  power 
to  ferment  than  so  many  sheets  of 
dry  paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  frosts  of  autumn  should  be  so 
frequent  and  so  severe  as  to  arrest 
the  process  of  fermentation  before 
it  has  well  begun,  no  Indian  sum- 
mer will  be  noticed.  A  strong  cold 
wind  or  sharp  frosts  will  destroy  fer- 
mentation  after  it   has   gone  on  for 
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some  time,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the 
warm  hazy  days.  Mr.  Johnston's 
theory,  though  not  stated  verbatim 
here,  accounts  for  the  phenomena 
in  a  satisfactory  way. 

As  forest  fires  destroy  our  trees, 
and  as  the  clearing  of  farm  lands 
and  the  rapacious  maw  of  the  saw- 
mill eat  away  our  forest  areas,  there 
will  be  shorter  and  less  clearly 
marked  periods  of  Indian  summer. 
Countries  in  which  there  are  pine, 
spruce  and  other  trees  that  do  not 
produce  large,  fieshy  leaves  have  no 
such  pleasant  season.  Some  years 
give  us  no  Indian  summer  ;  some 
produce  but  a  few  such  days  ;  while 


others,  more  propitious,  favor  a  dura- 
tion of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  or 
even  longer.  The  name  Indian  sum- 
mer is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  the 
season  is  the  direct  product  of  the 
forest — the  original  home  of  the 
Indian  ;  and  as  that  race  gives  way 
slowly  and  silently  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  white  man,  so  in  time 
will  the  forest  disappear  before  our 
advancing  civilization,  and  the 
warm,  beautiful  Indian  summer — 
that  exquisite  twilight  of  the  seasons 
— will  as  silently  vanish  as  the  race 
with  which  its  name  is  so  poetically 
associated. — Science  and  Industry, 
January,  igoo. 


JAMES  L.  HUGHES. 


WITH   pleasure   we  insert  the 
following    which    a    friend 
was  kind  enough  to  send  to 
us.     Long   may  Mr.  Hughes  be  at 
his  post,  in  Toronto,  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  M.: 

The  teachers  of  the  Toronto 
Public  Schools  June  19,  i8gg,  as- 
sembled an  audience  of  fifteen 
hundred  friends  and  co-workers  to 
do  honor  to  Mr.  Hughes  on  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  inspectorship  of 
the  city  schools.  Letter-S  and  tele- 
grams of  congratulation  were  also 
received  from  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Hartford 
and  other  leading  cities.  Superin- 
tendent Griffith,  of  Utica,  wrote  as 
follows  to  Chairman  Parkinson  of 
the  testimonial  committee  of  the 
teachers : 

"  Acknowledging  the  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  twenty  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  L.  Hughes  to  his  present 
position,  I  regret  exceedingly  that 
my  duties  here  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend.     I  should 


be  most  happy  to  be  with  you  to 
help  celebrate  this  silver  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
'  whole-souled  '  school  superintend- 
ents in  America.  Ever  since  I  began 
to  hear  Superintendent  Hughes  in 
convention,  as  well  as  since  I  have 
come  to  know  him  personally,  he 
has  been  an  inspiration,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  guide  to  me  in  my 
work.  I  believe  there  is  no  more 
clear-headed,  enthusiastic  lover  of 
children  among  the  ranks  of  super- 
intendents than  Inspector  Hughes.J 
He  must  have  been  an  inspiring 
leader  of  his  teachers  during  these 
twenty-five  years.  Since  I  have 
known  him  he  seems  to  have  been 
growing  younger  each  year.  May 
this  continue  many,  many  years 
more,  for  in  this  tendency  of  our 
teachers  and  superintendents  lies 
the  hope  of  better  schools  for  our 
boys  and  girls.  Kindergartners  and 
all  of  us  whose  hearts  are  with  this 
great  movement  must  feel  a  peculiar 
joy  in  this  honor  to  Inspector 
Hughes,  for  they  have  had  no  abler 
exponent  of  their  theories  nor  more 
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valiant   champion    of    their    rights 
than  Mr.  Hughes." 

The  first  speaker  was  Professor 
Clark,  of  Trinity  University,  who 
paid  a  sincere  and  forceful  tribute 
to  Inspector  Hughes  and  his  two 
cardinal  qualities  of  popularity  and 
perseverance,  qualities  essential  in 
the  educationist.  He  alluded  espe 
cially  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  the  author  of  several  very  valuable 
works  on  education.  Mr.  Clark  said 
that  if  he  were  addressing  any  au- 
dience on  an  educational  topic  he 
would  feel  that  he  was  doing  it  an 
injustice  unless  he  referred  to  these 
very  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

Dr.    Parkin,    of    Upper    Canada 
College,    was   the    second   speaker, 
combining  eulogy  with  remonstrance 
in    substance    as    follows,    winning 
loud    applause  :       There    was    one 
thing  about  this  celebration  which 
displeased    him.      The    testimonial 
should  come,  not   from  the  teachers 
alone,  but  from  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration, and  from  the  citizens,  the 
interests  of  whose  children   he  had 
been  watching  over  for  twenty-five 
years.    He  bade  his  hearers  consider 
the    energy,    ability    and     courage 
which    Inspector    Hughes    had    put 
into    his    labors,    and    compare  the 
rewards  it  entailed  with  those    that 
went  to  the  successful  men  in  almost 
every  other  profession.     They  must 
realize    that    there    was    need    of   a 
great  educational  awakening  in  this 
city.     In  the  legal  profession  these 
abilities  would  in    twenty-five  years 
have  won  him  far  greater    financial 
rewards     than    he    at    present     ob 
tained.  Such  was  the  si  ate  of  affairs  | 
in  this  country  that  the  head   baker  : 
in     a    well  known     biscuit    factory 
receives  a   higher   salary    than   the 
presidents  of  our  universities.     In- 
stead of   presenting  a  portrait  the 
citizens  of  Toronto   should  be  pre- 
senting    Inspector      Hughes     with 
something    more    substantial,    and 


should  be  providing  him  with  a 
retiring  allowance  of  $5,000  a  year, 
when  that  becomes  necessary. 

Dr.  Parkin  said  that  he  had  four- 
teen able  young  men  teachers  under 
him  in  Upper  Canada  College,  and 
he  could  not  honestly  advise  any 
one  of  them  to  remain  longer  in  bis 
profession.  They  would  never  have 
a  great  educational  system  'until 
matters  are  placed  on  a  different 
basis.  It  has  been  many  times  re- 
marked that  England  is  the  only 
country  that  produces  great  head 
masters.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek  ;  in  England  they  pay  for  them. 
The  headmastership  of  Harrow  is 
worth  $30,000,  with  an  establish- 
ment ;  those  of  Eton  $30,000,  and 
Rugby  $25,000,  with  usually  a 
bishopric  in  the  future.  If  there 
were  five  or  six  great  prizes  in  Can- 
ada that  men  could  strive  for,  edu- 
cation would  be  benefited.  The 
salaries  of  men  like  Inspector 
Hughes  should  be  doubled  ;  they  are 
at  least  entitled  to  the  same  re- 
muneration as  judges.  He  hoped 
that  that  gentleman  would  forgive 
him  for  making  this  occasion  an 
opportunity  for  speaking  his  mind 
on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  happy  speeches  of  the 
evening  was  that  of  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Lee,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Toronto  School  Board  since  before 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  who  gave  some  reminiscences. 
Mr.  Lee  amusingly  told  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter  with 
the  older  principals,  who  resented 
the  advent  of  the  "stripling,"  as 
they  called  him,  and  praised  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Hughes  had 
forged  ahead  and  made  the  Public 
Schools  what  they  are  to-day.  He 
thought  the  present  salary  of  $3,000 
the  merest  pittance  for  a  man  of  his 
abilities.  He  had  often  thought  of 
a  new  position  for  Mr.  Hughes.  He 
would  like  to  see  him  the  chief  exe- 
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cutive  officer  of  the  entire  teaching 
system,  in  charge  not  only  of  inspec 
tion,  but   of  the   financial  manage 
mtnt,with  a  large  staff  of  inspectors 
under    him.     This   last    suggestion 
was  Heartily  applauded. 

The    presentation    of   a    fine  por- 


Mr.  Hughes'  response  was  direct, 
virile,  full  of  suggestive  humor  and 
earnestness  mingled  with  the  strong 
feeling  which  the  occasion  prompt- 
ed. He  said  he  never  could  have 
hoped  to  succeed  in  his  position 
without  the    hearty  and  earnest  co- 


trait  of  Mr.  Hughes,  painted  by  !  operation  of  the  teachers  Twenty- 
Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Forster,  then  took  |  five  years  ago  headmasters  received 
place,  Mr.  A    F.  Macdonald  makin.    $700    p.r    annum,    now   $1,500  ;  in 


the  address.  We  reprint  here  a 
few  paragraphs  which  show  the 
model  relations  which  may  exist 
between  head  master  and  associ- 
ates : 


another  quarter  of  a  century  he 
hoped  to  see  them  receive  double  the 
latter  figure.  He  knew  he  should 
get  more  for  his  labors ;  he  had,  in- 
deed, received   better  offers,  but  he 


"For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  theclos- j  had  never  asked  the  Board  for  an 
ing  quarter  of  the  world's  grandest  1  increase,  and  it  was  a  genuine  pleas- 
century,  it  has  been  your  privilege  to  \  ure  for  him  to  work  with  an  honest, 
mould  and  direct  the  school  system  I  earnest,  able  body  of  men  and 
of  this  city,  the  educational  capital  women.  like  the  teachers  of  these 
of  Canada.  By  zeal  and  enthusi  public  schools.  No  man  does  his 
asm,  by  devotion  to  your  vocation,  duty  who  leaves  things  as  he  finds 
by  great  executive  ability,  you  have  { them,  and  seeks  not  to  better  present 
developed  a  system  of  schools  at  '  conditions.  One  of  ihe  great  princi- 
once  unique  and  admirable,  the  i  pies  of  his  life  is  never  to  be  in  har- 
pride  of  our  citizens  and  the  praise  mony  with  the  present;  God  meant  us 
of  our  visitors.  Your  ardent  study  !  to  try  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  fu- 
of  the  child,  your  marvellous  intui-  '  ture.  The  greatest  of  words  is  "  Evo- 
tion,  your  remarkable  prescience,  lution."  There  are  three  classes  ot 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  kin- 1  men,  and  three  classes  of  teachers; 
dergarten  into  Toronto.  In  the  kin  '  those  who  live  in  the  past,  those 
dergarten  schools,  which  are  now  an    satisfied  with  the  present,  and  those 


organic    part    of  the  system   of  ele 
mentary  education  of  this  province. 


who  want  to  live  in  the  future.     H^ 
expects    to    die    wanting  to    make 


you  have  a  monument  more  endur-  things  better.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
ing  than  granite  or  bronze.  Your  appointment  to  him  if  in  his  old 
published  contributions  to  the  age  he  should  ever  grow  distrustful 
theory  and  practice  of  education  of  youth  ;  he  wants  to  be  in  sym- 
aie  a  treasured  inheritance  of  all  pathy  with  the  young  men  always. 
true  educators.  The  hallowed  mem  He  thanked  God  that  he  had  never 
ory  of  these  twenty  five  years  of  been  blighted  with  the  idea  that  the 
noble  endeavor  and  of  divine  evolu-   Ontario  school  system  is  the  best  in 


tion  must  ever  remain  your  chief 
reward  and  abiding  satisfaction. 
In  the  performance  of  arduous 
duties    you     have    extended    to    us 


the  world.  It  is  better  in  some 
things  than  that  of  other  countries, 
but  not  in  all.  He  has  known  edu- 
cators  to   come    from    abroad    and 


courtesy  and  affability,  sympathy  spend  hours  dilating  on  the  failures 
and  friendship.  By  your  happy  of  o. her  countries.  He  has  always 
genius  of  seeing  the  best  in  each  looked  for  the  things  in  which  they 
you  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all.  surpass  us.  England  is  ages  in 
You  are  enshrined  in  our  hearts."        advance  of   us    in    some  matters  uf 
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education  ;  so  is  France  ;  so  is  Ger- 
many. Even  Russia  is  in  advance 
of  us  in  some  things,  and  so  is  the 
United  States.  Another  principle 
with  him  has  been  continuously  to 
cultivate  an  absolute  faith  in  him- 
self.    Years  ago  Fowler,  the   phren- 


ologist, told  him  that  his  life  was 
certain  to  be  a  failure  because  he 
was  lacking  in  self-esteem.  It  has 
been  his  endeavor  to  conquer  that 
defect,  and  to  wotk  out  his  own 
ends  courageously. 


MISSION  WORK  IN  CANADA 
By  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  D,D.,  London. 


IN  speaking  of  the  Home  Mission 
work  of  our  Canadian  Church, 
it  would  seem  to  be  still  neces- 
sary to  define  the  field  of  our  opera- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  work 
accomplished.  The  necessity  of 
such  definition  was  impressed  upon 
me  but  recently  while  attending  a 
great  convention  at  one  of  the  reli- 
gious centres  of  this  continent. 
Upon  a  wall  of  the  partition  there 
hung  from  day  to  day  a  map,  indi- 
cating by  a  variety  of  colors  the 
need  of  the  world  for  the  Gospel ; 
imagine  my  astonishment  to  find  it 
declaring  in  unblushing  whiteness 
that  the  whole  of  Canada,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  terri- 
tory bordering  on  the  great  lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  was — un- 
inhabited territory  !  I  could  have 
forgiven  the  ignorance  of  the  de- 
signer had  he  colored  our  rich  and 
populous  provinces  in  an  inky  black 
ness,  and  called  us  "heathen,"  or 
even  declared  us  "  unexplored,"  but 
"  uninhabited  territory  "  created  an 
amazement  that  lingered  long  on 
the  borderland  between  imagination 
and  amusement.  Sparce  our  popu- 
lation may  be,  sir,  in  many  parts, 
and  for  years  must  continue  so ;  but 
in  this  good  land  which  the  Cana- 
dian Church  is  called  upon  to  go  up 
and  possess  for  Christ,  stretching  as 
it  does  from  sunny,  sea-girt  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  from  Newfound- 


land's misty  coasts  across  four  thou- 
sand miles  to  where  Pacific's  waves 
leave  Vancouver's  shores,  and  Klon- 
dyke's  ridges  hold  in  frosty  grip  the 
precious  ore,  peopled  already  with 
nigh  six  million  souls,  there  is,  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  scarce  a 
considerable  stretch  of  territory  in 
which  from  far-off  fishing  station  or 
from  quiet  agricultural  settlement, 
from  thriving  hamlet  or  from  busy 
mining  camp  there  does  not  come  a 
call — a  call  to  which  no  Church  can 
afford  to  turn  an  unheeding  ear,  a 
call  for  the  Word  of  Life  and  for  the 
Means  of  Grace.  The  work  in  this 
new  land  is  far  different  in  detail 
and  method  from  that  with  which 
many  in  this  Alliance  are  familiar, 
under  the  name  of  Home  Missions. 
Here  the  work  is  not  the  recovery 
of  the  masses,  the  rescuing  of  the 
lapsed,  or  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sions in  the  centres  of  congested 
populations  ;  it  is,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  the  more  inspiring  and  vastly 
more  hopeful  work  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  life  that  shall 
exclude  such  conditions  ;  it  is  the 
pre-empting,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord,  lands  but  newly  opened,  the 
occupying  by  pioneer  work  of  soil 
just  now  ready  for  tillage. 

The  importance  of  this  work,  I 
desire  in  the  moments  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  emphasize  in  the  light  of 
three  considerations. 


Address  before  the  Seventh  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  October,  1899. 
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First.  —  TAe  boundless  possibilities  of 
the  field,  and  its  evident  destiny  in  the 
future. 

Transcontinental  railways  and 
luxury  in  travel  have  rendered  it 
less  necessary  than  formerly  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  extent  and  resources 
of  the  west,  but  even  yet  there  is 
room,  especially  in  the  Church,  for 
larger  appreciation  of  what  these  re- 
sources mean.  That  such  stiould 
be  necessary  on  the  part  of  others  I 
cannot  wonder  at,  when  I  remember  i 
that  it  is  but  as  yesterday  that  Can  ' 
adians  themselves  awoke  to  some  I 
appreciation  of  the  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  to  which  Pro- 
vidence has  evidently  destined  our 
land,  and  in  that  appreciation  the 
Church,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  is  a 
sharer.  Realize  for  a  moment,  if 
you  can,  the  extent  of  this  land, 
soon  to  be  peopled  with  millions  of 
every  race.  Our  land  of  the  Lakes 
and  the  North  Star  possesses  areas 
almost  as  great  as  those  of  entire 
Europe,  forty  times  as  great  as 
those  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
twelve  times  that  of  the  Republic 
of  France.  An  American  writer, 
speaking  of  his  own  land,  says : 
"  Take  five  of  the  first-class  powers 
of  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, France,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  then  add  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Denmark  and  Greece. 
Let  some  greater  than  Napoleon 
weld  them  into  one  mighty  empire 
and  you  could  lay  it  all  down  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Hudson 
River,  once  and  again  and  again — 
three  times."  But  what  say  you  to 
a  land  in  which  the  great  Republic 
itself  might  be  set  down,  and  from 
the  half-million  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory remaining  over,  kingdoms 
might  still  be  carved  ?  I  confess 
when  I  speak  of  our  broad  Dom- 
inion, clasping  three  oceans  in  her 
embrace,  I  feel  like  the  little  lad  in 
one  of  the  schools  in  Chicago,  who, 


when  asked  by  his  teacher  the  other 
day  to  give  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  called  upon  his  loyalty 
to  cover  his  lack  of  exact  knowledge 
and  said,  "  Why,  ma'am,  since  the 
war,  there  ain't  no  East,  West, 
North,  nor  South  to  this  glorious 
Republic." 

The  resources  of  our  land  are  an 
even  more  important  factor  in  de- 
termining its  destiny,  and  these  are 
on  a  corresponding  scale  of  magni 
ficence  with  its  extent.  The  climate 
is  so  varied  that  it  includes  that  of 
central  and  southern  Italy  and  that 
also  of  sterile  Siberia  and  rugged 
Norway ;  here  the  Sicilian  may  cul- 
tivate his  fruit  trees  and  trim  his 
vineyards,  and  here  the  hardy  Fin- 
lander  may  follow  the  chase  over 
snow-clad  plain  and  grow  the  hard- 
ier grains  under  summer  suns.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  lie  the  vast 
agricultural  resources  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  land.  The  Prairie  Pro- 
vince of  Manitoba  is  one  vast  wheat 
field,  producing  this  staple  product 
for  the  world's  supply  in  a  quality 
and  with  a  generosity  declared  by 
official  investigation  to  be  unrivalled 
elsewhere.  Our  mines,  alike  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  British  Columbia  ana  in 
the  Yukon,  are  attracting  the  gold- 
hungry  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  the  gold  mines  alone  promis- 
ing large  returns  for  one  hundred 
years  to  come,  and  the  more  valu- 
able deposits  of  the  commoner 
minerals  being  simply  exhaustless. 
An  American  authority  declares  that 
"  no  country  in  the  world  possesses 
so  much  iron,  and  nowhere  is  it 
quite  so  accessible  to  manufactur- 
ers." History,  it  is  said,  has  proved 
that  "  no  nation  has  become  great 
that  has  failed,  for  natural  or  other 
causes,  to  develop  an  iron  industry; 
if  this  is  so,  the  importance  of  Can- 
ada's irpn  deposits  is  evident.  Her 
coal  deposits  are  as  valuable  and  as 
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extensive,  and  in  the  great  central 
provinces  they  exist  in  forms  so 
easily  accessible  that  the  furnace 
room  may  have  its  supply  of  coal  at 
its  very  door.  Measurerhents  and 
statistics  are  useless  here ;  in  all 
those  natural  resources  that  have 
formed  the  foundation  for  material 
prosperity  Canada  stands  in  the 
front  of  the  nations.  Here  are  fields 
waiting  but  the  tickle  of  the  agri- 
culturist's mathinery  to  blossom 
into  harvests  sufficient  to  fill  the 
granaries  of  the  world  ;  here  are 
forests  waving  their  invitations  to 
woodmen,  to  find  in  them  ready  ma- 
terial for  easy  settlement  and  there- 
after the  source  of  a  world  wide 
commerce  ;  here  are  mines  ready  to 
satisfy  the  hungry  maw  of  the  fur- 
naces of  the  Empire,  lo  supply  ma 
terial  for  the  world's  fleets,  and  to 
fill  with  their  glittering  contents  the 
vaults  of  many  mints  and  banking 
houses ;  while  in  the  rapids  and 
rioting  waterfalls  which  the  coun- 
try's rugged  formation  has  brought 
into  existence,on  a  thousand  streams, 
is  unlimited  power  waiting  but  to 
be  harnessed  to  drive  ten  thousand 
factories  and  light  the  streets  of  our 
towns  from  Halifax  to  Dawson  City. 
Do  you  say  these  are  but  evidences 
of  material  wealth  but  they  mean 
nothing  to  the  Church  ?  I  protest 
they  mean  much.  Not  with  the 
pride  alone  of  a  Canadian  do  I 
speak,  but  with  the  ardor  of  a 
Christian,  believing  in  the  purpose 
of  God  for  our  land  as  truly  indi- 
cated in  nature  as  m  grace,  A  popu- 
lation of  six  millions  scattered  over 
thisvast  territoryseems  insignificant, 
but  you  ask  me  to  lay  aside  my  be- 
lief in  the  eternal  Intelligence  that 
is  behind  creation,  when  you  asked 
me  to  dream  that  God  watered  the 
ridges  of  our  land  so  richly,  simply 
to  leave  them  untenanted,  save  by 
the  red-man,  the  grizzly  and  the 
buffalo.     As    truly   as    Henry  Clay, 


from  a  jutting  crag  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  looking  across  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  to  where  the  prairies  stretched 
as  yet  all  desolate,  heard  "  the 
thunder  tread  of  the  coming  millions 
who  are  marchmg  over  mountains 
to  possess  these  prairie  lands,  away 
and  away  to  the  setting  sun,"  so  for 
Canada  do  I  hear 

"  the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea." 

And  when    I  realize  that  already 
'  the  outposts  are  occupied  and  the 
strategic -points    secured,    that    vil- 
lages already  stand  where  cities  are 
!  to  be,  that  thousands  are  scattered 
'  where  millions  are  to  congregate,   I 
realize  that    for  the  Church  in  her 
work  for  Canada  "  now  is  the  nick  of 
time.^'     If  it  is  true  that  as  the  foun 
dation  is  laid  the  superstructure  is  to 
stand,  that  as  the  child  is  the  man 
will  be,  then  is  it  true  that  Canadian 
life  and  character  are  receiving  now 
!  the   stamp  and  impress  they  are  to 
I  bear  for  generations  to  come,  and  in 
[  this  aspect  of   Home  Mission  Work 
its  importance  is  beyond  the  power 
\  of  words  to  describe.     I  know  that 
!  other   work   clamors    at  your  doors 
and  ours,  work  pressing  and  import- 
ant, but  none  more  important  than 
this.     Canada   is    to   have    a   place 
among  the  dominant  nations  of  the 
world,  a  large   place  some  of  us  are 
bold  enough  to  think,  and  with  that 
in  view  there  is  room  for  a  spiritual 
strategy  in  the  toil  and  effort  for  the 
furtherance    of     the     Kingdom     of 
Christ.     It  is  better  to  save  the  na- 
tion that  is  to  be  dominant  than  the 
nation    that    is    dying;    happy    the 
Church  that  has  the  strength  to  do 
both,  happy  the  Church  that  if  either 
must   be  neglected  has  the  wisdom 
'  to  choose  the  more   important  and 
pressing. 

Canadian  Home  Mission  Work  is 
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of  supreme  importance  in  view  of 
t/ie  perils  incident  to  a  heterogeneous 
population  coming  from  every  part  of 
the  earth. 

The  tide  of  emigration  from  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  to  the  New  World 
has  already  been  great,  it  is  rap 
idly  becoming  greater,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Republic  to  the 
south  of  us  must  continue,  for  r-ome 
time  to  come,  to  attract  the  greater 
number  of  those  seeking  a  home  in 
the  west,  yet  those  who  have  watch- 
ed emigration  statistics  have  noted 
that  the  tide  has  already  set  strongly 
toward  Canadian  soil. 

Emigration  fluctuates  with  the 
financial  prosperity  or  depression  of 
the  country,  and  the  commercial 
revival  which  has  marked  ihe  world 
in  the  last  years,  a  revival  in  which 
Canada  has  enjoj-ed  an  exceptional 
share,  has  encouraged  settlers  from 
other  lands  to  knock  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands at  our  doors,  and,  with  a 
generosity  learned  from  the  land 
which,  with  splendid  faith  in  her  own 
powers  of  assimilation,  for  a  cen- 
tury has  extended  open  arms  to  the 
world  saying,  "  Come  in,  Uncle  Sam 
is  rich  enough  to  give  you  all  a 
farm,"  we  have  welcomed  them,  and 
they  are  beckoning  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands multiplied  to  follow  them. 

And  who  are  these  who  are  to  be- 
come with  us  the  builders  of  this 
middle  link  of  the  Empire  ?  They 
are  men  and  women  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  ;  they  come  from 
the  British  Isles,  from  the  lands  we 
love  to  call  the  mother  lands,  from 
crowded  city  and  from  rural  glen, 
and  we  welcome  them,  one  with  our- 
selves in  religion,  in  life  and  in  lofty 
purpose  ;  some,  too,  cross  the  border 
from   the  South  land  and  bring  the 


brightness  and  the  vigor  of  Ameri- 
can life.  But  these  are  not  all  who 
come  ;  from  sub  Arctic  Iceland  to 
the  sunny  Isles  of  the  Hellespont, 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Caucasus  there  is 
scarce  a  state  that  has  not  sent  its 
contingent  to  our  shores.  They  come 
to  us  degraded  by  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance, sullen  under  oppression,  and 
often  with  habits  odious  and  corrupt, 
they  carry  with  them,  too,  the 
seeds  of  Nihilism  and  anarchy, 
and  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  West- 
ern progress  and  to  Christian 
institutions  ;  they  bring  with  them 
for  our  solution  the  problems  that 
have  staggered  European  govern- 
ments and  baffled  their  statesmen. 
At  our  Western  doors  the  non-as- 
similative Chinese  clamor  for  an 
entrance,  forgetting,  alas,  to  leave 
their  heathenism  behind  them  or 
their  immorality  that  puts  even 
Western  vice  to  the  blush. 
]  The  Mormons  are  with  us  too, 
I  and  the  problems  presented  in  their 
,  unchristian  and  God-dishonoring 
system  faces  us  as  it  faces  the 
\  Church  of  the  United  States.  A 
vigorous  and  growing  colony,  fos 
tered  by  zealous  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries from  Utah,  exists  in  a  fer- 
tile corner  of  Alberta  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  aggressive  and  missionary 
in  its  methods.  This  caricature  of 
the  Christian  religion,  this  system 
of  mediaevalecclesiasticaldespotism, 
I  alike  subversive  of  religion  and  of 
law,  is  a  menace  both  to  British 
settlers  and  to  foreigners,  for  no 
church  is  more  aggressive  in  mis- 
sionary effort,  none  is  more  deter- 
mined and  restless  in  its  endeavors 
to  proselvtise. 

— Presbyterian  /ournal^  Montreal. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds- 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


ONE  of  the  greatest  of  Cana- 
dians has  passed  away  since 
last  month,  Sir  William  Daw 
son,  scientist  and  educationist — 
one  ripe  in  years  and  full  of 
honors.  The  obituary  eulogiums 
have  been  pronounced  over  his 
grave,  and  the  life  work  of  the 
man  remains  with  us.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  affecting  of 
these  eulogiums  was  that  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  William  Peterson, 
Sir  William's  successor  as  Principal 
of  McGill  University,  and  another 
in  the  beautiful  references  made  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw,  Principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  College,  at  the  moment  of 
his  own  retirement  from  the-  re- 
sponsible position  of  his  principal- 
ship. 


It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Shaw  does  not  retire  from  active 
work  altogether.  He  will  con- 
tinue as  a  professor  in  the  insti- 
tution, being  only  relieved  from 
the  pressing  cares  of  the  principal- 
ship.  His  work  in  connection  with 
the  general  educational  affairs  are 
not  to  be  interrupted,  and  the 
friends  of  education  cannot  but  be 
glad  to  learn  the  news  from  Dr. 
Shaw  himself  in  his  explanations  to 
the  public. 


Sir  William  Macdonald,  the  mil- 
lionaire philanthropist,  of  Montreal, 
does  not  weary  in  his  well-doing. 
His  munificent  offer  in  favor  of 
establishing  and  supporting  techni- 
cal schools  in  the  various  Canadian 
provinces  has  been  announced  all 
over  the  country  ;  and  just  as  we 
are  going  to    press  there  comes  the 


tidings  that  he  has  founded  another 
chair  in  McGill,  to  be  known  as  the 
Dawson  chair,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  interest  from  the  endowment 
shall  be  paid  to  Lady  Dawson 
during  her  life.  Such  men  as  Sir 
William  Macdonaid  cannot  but 
make  Canada's  heart  throb  at  the 
princely  gifts  he  continues  to  dis- 
pense in  behalf  of  education  and  the 
furthering  of  philanthropic  designs. 


The  Province  of  Quebec  has  got 
the  best  of  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  common  school 
fund,  which  have  been  pending  for 
the  last  eight  years.  The  arbitra- 
tors, Chancellor  Boyd,  Justice  Bur- 
bridge  and  Sir  Louis  N.  Casault, 
have  awarded  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec what  the  latter  asked  for.  Be- 
fore Confederation  the  old  Province 
of  Canada  set  aside  for  a  com- 
mon school  fund  certain  prop 
erty  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
the  Counties  of  Bruce  and  Grey, 
amounting  to  a  million  acres,  which 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fund  at  two  dollars  an  acre.  Under 
the  award  of  1870,  which  was  given 
under  the  British  North  America 
Act,  and  when  the  fund  amounted, 
or  was  supposed  to  amount  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars,  it  was  decided 
that  this  money  should  be  divided 
according  to  the  population  of  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
as  shown  b}^  the  census.  Ontario 
was  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  money  and  the  collection 
of  unpaid  balances  on  the  land, 
after  deduction  of  certain  fees  for 
collection  and  the  Ontario  improve- 
ment  fund.     When   it   came  to   an 
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accounting,  however,  the  Province 
of  Quebec  found  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  several  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  in  the  amount  which 
they  expected  the  collection  of 
arrears  would  have  netted,  and 
Quebec  insisted  that  it  be  made  up. 
The  case  was  finally  put  in  the 
hands  of  arbitrators.  The  only  ex- 
cuse which  Ontario  offered  really, 
was  to  the  effect  that  she  had  re- 
mitted several  of  the  arrears  in  pay- 
ment because  the  land  was  not 
worth  what  had  been  asked  for  it, 
and  because  of  hard  times.  The 
arbitrators,  however,  held  that  the 
province  was  responsible  for  the 
shortage. 


pense.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Dr.  Robins,  and  Messrs.  Rexford 
and  Astley,  all  of  Montreal. 


For  over  twenty  years  Mr.  G.  L. 
Masten  has  been  principal  of  Coati- 
cook,  and  for  as  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
His  success  as  a  teacher  has  been 
very  marked,  no  school  in  which  he 
has  labored  failing  to  be  raised  in 
rank — Coaticook  for  instance  from 
a  very  low  state  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  academies  of  the  provmce. 
Mr.  Masten  has  just  announced 
his  withdrawal  from  active  serv  ce 
to  enjoy  the  ease  that  comes  from  a 
long  and  well-spent  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  public.  Mr.  Masten 
has  for  years  been  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  for  Quebec. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
National  Educational  Association 
of  the  United  States  is  not  to  hold 
its  meetings  in  Montreal  next  year. 
The  Committee  appointed  a  year 
ago  by  the  Quebec  Association  of 
Teachers  did  all  in  their  power  to 
mature  i_the  design  of  having  such 
an  influential  gathering  held  in  the 
metropolis  of  Canada,  but  the  cor- 
poration of  that  city  has  not  seen 
its  way  to  extend  the  invitation, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  on  the  plea  of  ex- 


Professor  Robertson,  Dominion 
Agricultural  Commissioner,  who 
takes  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the 
subject  of  technical  education,  re- 
cently announced  to  the  Ottawa 
School  Board  that  Sir  W.  C.  Mc- 
Donald had  offered  to  bear  the  cost 
for  three  years  of  a  manual  training 
class  in  one  centre  in  each  of  the 
provinces  in  the  Dominion.  Sir 
William  has  already  placed  the 
funds  for  the  experiment  under  Pro- 
fessor Robertson's  control,  and  the 
latter  has  engaged  competent  men 
{to  superintend  the  experiment,  the 
chief  being  a  Scotchman  who  has 
been  promment  in  the  establishing 
of  technical  schools  in  Britain,  and 
who  for  their  purpose  made  a  study 
of  the  manual  training  schools  of 
Sweden  and  Germany.  The  plan  is 
to  utilize  the  public  schools  by  tak- 
ing one  city  or  town  in  each  prov- 
ince in  which  to  establish  regular 
classes  on  one  or  two  days  a  week 
in  which  scholars  between  nine  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  shall  spend  a 
portion  of  the  day  in  actual  work 
with  tools.  This  will  be  supple- 
mented wherever  desired  by  more 
advanced  special  evening  classes  in 
manual  training  and  technical  in- 
struction. 


The  Hon.  H.  T.  Duffy,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  for  the 
Provmce  of  Quebec,  in  his  address 
before  the  teachers  of  that  province, 
is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  A  question  had  often  been  raised 
about  how  far  the  state  should  in 
tervene  in  education,  but  it  was  his 
conviction  that  schools  and  colleges 
generally  grew  as  well  if  the}'  were 
left  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 
It  was  hard  to  carry  on  education 
in    this  province,  where   one  small 
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municipality  had  often  two  schools, 
one  for  Protestants  and  the  other  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  it  would  be 
best  to  have  more  good,  central 
schools.  Indeed,  a  change  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Educational  Act 
for  the  centralizing  of  educational 
institutions,  and  for  the  conveyance 
tliither  of  the  pupils.  Therefore,  to 
successfully  carry  on  education, 
abundant  money,  the  very  best 
teachers,  and  the  best  curriculum 
possible  were  necessary.  The  field 
of  knowledge  was  vast,  and  only 
what  was  useful  and  necessary 
should  be  taught,  for  to-day  was  a 
day  of  business.  He  was  not  neces 
sarily   a    utilitarian,  but    wanted  to 


see  the  education  suitable  for  all, 
and  at  least  it  should  be  of  a  moral 
tone.  Good  public  works  were 
splendid  things  to  hand  down  to 
future  generations,  but  an  educated 
pupil  was  the  greatest  gift  possible." 


The  sad  news  comes  to  us  from 
Montreal  of  the  death  of  Miss  Susan 
Rogers,  B  A.,  the  assistant  super- 
visor of  the  Girls'  High  School  of 
that  city.  The  position  thus  ren 
dered  vacant  is  one  which  the  Com- 
missioners will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  fill.  Miss  Rogers  having  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  their  staff. 


CURRENT  EVENTS   AND   COMMENTS. 


AIMS  OF  SCHOOL  ART  LEAGUES. 

TO    improve    the    architecture  of 
schools    by    having  the  build- 
ings correctly  designed  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  lav/s  of 
true  architecture. 

•  2.  To  have  the  interiors  of  school 
rooms  made  artistic  in  proportion,  in 
construction,    and    in    the    coloring 
of  walls  and  ceilings. 

3.  To  provide  good  reproductions 
of  the  best  art,  the  great  master- 
pieces of  the  various  schools  of 
painting,  architecture,  and  artistic 
design,  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
schoolrooms. 

4.  To  purchase  a  few  small  copies 
of  the  most  beautiful  statues,  the 
finest  vases,  and  other  forms  of 
beauty,  that  the  pupils  may  see 
them  regularly  day  after  day,  and 
study  them,  and  draw  from  them 
when  old  enough  to  do  so 

5.  To  procure  as  large  a  supply 
as  possible  of  pictures  for  cabinets 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  Geography  and  History. 

6.  To  stimulate  as  far  as  possible 


an  interest  in  good  art  in  the  con 
struction,  the  interior  decoration, 
and  the  furnishing  of  all  homes. 

7.  To  encourage  the  organization 
of  Art  Leagues  among  senior  pupils 
for  the  study  of  Art  as  a  means  of 
culture  and  enjoyment. 

8.  To  take  any  steps  that  local 
conditions  may  render  desirable  to 
improve  the  artistic  environment  of 
children  and  awaken  a  wider  inter- 
est in  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  influence  of  the  conditions  of  a 
child's  environment  during  the  first 
few  years  of  its  life.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  highest  importance  that  his 
environment  should  be  of  the  best 
possible  character,  so  that  his  life 
may  be  filled  with  the  centres  of 
truest  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth  at  maturity. 

All  the  great  thought  and  deep 
emotion  that  have  been  revealed  to 
the  most  advanced  men  and  women 
of  the  past  have  been  recorded  for 
the  study  and  development  of  the 
race  in  the  form  of  Literature,  or 
Music,  or  Art.  It  is  therefore  one  of 
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the  clearest  duties  of  the  schools  to 
qualify  all  children  for  the  correct 
interpretation  of  Literature,  Music 
and  Art,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
enrich  and  ennoble  their  lives  from 
these  stores  of  culture  and  power. 

The  artistic  development  of  the 
race  has  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  practical  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  material  development  of 
nations.  A  workman  with  artistic 
taste  is  able  to  earn  one-third  more 
wages  in  any  department  of  artistic 
manufacture  because  he  can  give  to 
the  constructed  articles  a  higher 
value.  The  man  who  adds  most 
increase  in  value  to  raw  material  of 
any  kind,  adds  most  to  the  wealth 
of  his  country. 

The  organization  of  Art  Leagues 
will  promote  the  co-ordination  of  the 
home  and  the  school,  and  lead  to 
united  efforts  by  parents  and  teach 
ers  for  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  child- 
ren. 


A  petition  has  been  presented  to 
the  I^ondon  University  Statutory 
Commission  suggesting  that  a  Facul- 
ty in  Pedagogy  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  University, 
and  the  Technical  Instruction  Board 
of  the  London  County  Council  has 
been  approached  with  a  view  to  their 
providing  the  means  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  such  a  faculty.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  a  chair  and  four  or  five 
lectureships  in  pedagogy  should  be 
established  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  about  2,000/  per  annum,  subsidi 
ary  expenses  being  met  by  the  fees 
of  students  and  any  Government 
grant.  The  scope  of  the  faculty 
would  be  the  formal  study  of  the 
art  or  profession  of  teaching  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught.  The  curriculum  would  lead 
to  a  distinct  degree  bearing  a  dis 
tinctive  name,  such  as  Bachelor  of 
Education  or  else  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education  which. 


like  the  medical  degree,  should  guar- 
antee both  technical  skill  and  know- 
ledge. In  order  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment grants,  it  is  further  proposed 
that  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Education  Department  for  re- 
cognition of  the  new  faculty  as  a 
"  Day  Training  College,"  as  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  etc.  If  existing  Elem- 
entary Training  Colleges  are  recog- 
nised (on  the  analogy  of  the  hospitals 
for  Medical  Schools)  by  the  univer- 
ty,  they  should,  it  is  suggested,  be 
wholly  dissociated  from  merely  sec- 
tional qualifications  (elementary, 
secondary,  etc.),  or  should  give  a 
guarantee  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction will  be  that  of  a  Universi- 
sity  College  rather  than  that  of  a 
seminary  for  a  single  class  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  step  thus  taken  indicates  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  of 
training  and  of  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education  for  all 
classes  of  teachers.  Whether  that 
study  is  sufficiently  wide  and  liberal 
to  justify  the  creation  of  a  special 
faculty  and  the  granting  of  a  special 
degree  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute. 
It  would  embrace  the  physiology  of 
body  and  mind,  the  laws  of  thought, 
formal  logic,  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  best  methods  of  school  or- 
ganization, teaching,  discipline,  etc. 
We  should  strongly  deprecate  the 
creation  of  a  degree  in  education 
that  would  take  the  place  of  a  degree 
in  art  or  science,  but  we  should 
heartily  welcome  it  as  a  post-gradu- 
ate degree.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  curriculm  of  an  ordinary 
liberal  education.  Teachers  must 
possess  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  have  to  impart,  and  if  they  are 
themselves  properly  taught,  they 
will,  in  the  most  natural  and  easy 
way,  be  put  on  the  track  of  the  best 
methods  for  communicating  their 
knowledge  to   others.     But    it    is  a 
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great  mistake  to  assume  that,  by 
merely  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  great 
teacher,  pupils  will  be  fully  qualified 
to  become  teachers  in  their  turn. 
There  is  a  science  of  education 
separate  and  distinct  from  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  although 


it  draws  largely  on  many  other 
sciences,  and  this  science  is  of  suf- 
ficent  practical  value  to  justify  its 
receiving  special  recognition  both 
by  the  creation  of  a  faculty  and  the 
bestowal  of  a  degree. — School  Guar- 
dian. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  December  Atlantic  Monthly 
opens  with  an  article  on  Briton  and 
Boer  in  South  Africa,  by  Alleyne  Ire- 
land. The  writer  concludes  by  say 
ing  that  England  has  sought  noth- 
ing but  fair  treatment  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trans 
vaal.  One  of  the  best  things  in  Mr. 
Rus's  article  on  Reform,  by  Humane 
Touch  is  the  saying  that  a  profes- 
sional humorist  ought  to  be  attach- 
ed to  every  reform  movement.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  limited  space  to 
mention  all  the  good  things  in  this 
number.  One  of  the  most  charming 
is  a  Dunnet  Shepherdess,  by  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett. 

The  serial  at  present  appearing  in 
The  Living  Age  is  Rene  Bazin's,  the 
Perishing  Land  which  is  beingtrans 
lated  for  the  The  Living  Age  from  the 
Revue  Des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  Christmas  Century  is  a  beau 
tiful  number.  A  Provencal  Post- 
script, by  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  is  a 
continuation  of  his  interesting 
studies  in  old  Christmas  customs 
still  surviving  in  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  The  short  stories  publish- 
ed are :  The  Kid  Hangs  up  his 
Stocking,  by  Jacob  Rus ;  Out  of  the 
Fog,  by  Edward  Marshall  ;  The 
Matrimonial  Opportunities  of  Maria 
Pratt,  by  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud 
McCribben ;  Sues  the  City,  by 
Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  and  Glass 
Houses,  by  Gelett  Burgess.  When 
one  considers  that  John  Morley, 
S.  Weir 'Mitchell  and  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson  are  represented  by 
continued  contributions  the  import 


anceof  the  issue    may  be  estimated 
fairly. 

"  The  Whistling  Maid,"  a  stirring, 
Welsh  romance,  by  Ernest  Rhys  is 
the  complete  novel  in  the  Christ- 
mas Z//l>//«^o//.  "The  Magic  of  a 
Voice  "  is  a  love  story  that  ends  sat- 
isfactorily, by  William  Dean  How- 
ells.  "  The  Perfume  of  the  Rose,' 
by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  and  "  Alphonse 
Daudet  and  his  Intimates,"  by  Jean 
Francois  Raffaelli  are  other  import- 
ant contributions.  The  Christmas 
part  of  the  magazine  is  represented 
by  "  The  Real  Star  of  Bethlehem," 
and  "  At  Nazareth.'' 

"Suspense,''  by  Henry  Seton 
Merriman,  Toronto  :  The  Copp, 
Clark,  Company.  This  novel  was 
probably  written  at  about  the  same 
period  as  the  Gray  Lady.  It  has 
not  the  restraint  and  additional 
sureness  of  Mr.  Merriman's  later 
work,  but  it  is  an  interesting  story, 
covering  the  life  and  adventures  of 
a  war  correspondent,  Theo  Trist 
who  was  with  Osman  Pasha  at  Plev- 
na. 

The    following   books  have    been 
received: 
Ginn  (Sr'  Company^  Boston  : 

Twelve  English  Poets,  by  Blanche 
W.  Bellamy.  Heidi,  by  Johanna 
Spyre,  translated  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 

A  book  of  Seventeenth  Century 
lyrics,  selected  by  Felix  E.  Shell- 
ing. 

Little  Wanderers,  by  Margaret 
Warner  Morley.  Ways  of  Wood  Folk, 
by  William  J.  Long.  Illustrations  of 
Logic,  by  Paul  I.  La  Fleur,  lecturer 
in  McGill  University. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ITS  BEARINGS  ON  PRACTICAL 

LIFE.* 

Michael  E.  Sadler,  M.A.,  Director  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports 
•   TO  THE  Education  Department. 


I. 

WHEN  I  received  through  our 
host  the  honor  of  an  invita 
tion  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting,  I  thought  it  would  -bj  best 
to  choose  a  thoroughly  practical 
subject  for  our  discussion.  I  am 
deeply  conscious  that  it  is  only  your 
invitation  which  makes  it  not  pre 
sumptuous  of  m-  to  speak  at  all 
before  such  a  gathering  as  this. 
The  topic  submitted  to  you  is  a 
practical  and  a  d  flficult  one.  It 
raises,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  beset  the  problem 
of  secondary  education,  regarded 
not  in  its  administrative  or  political 
aspects  (about  these  I  shall,  of 
course,  say  nothiny),  but  in  its  bear- 
ing on  livel  ho  d  and  li'e. 

This  leads  me  briefly  to  refer  to 
an  important  feature  of  all  scieniific 
study  of  educational  pro  >lems.  Yon 
have  to  c  imbme  in  it  two  oistinct 
but  equally  necessary  things.  You 
need,  as  you  nt  ed  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  a  battlesliip,  the 
kind  of  technical  skill  which  can 
onlv  be  acquired  by  years  of  exact 
and  concentrated  study.  But  yon 
also  need,  not  in    a    merely  general 


way,  but  on  points  of  detail  and 
design,  the  constant  criticism  of  the 
men  and  women  who  watch  the 
working  of  the  schools,  who  have 
themselves  experienced  their  merits 
or  defects  either  in  their  own  per- 
sons or  through  their  children,  and 
w  o  are  best  able  to  judge  whether 
the  machinery  is  producing  what  it 
claims  to  prodace.  There  is  no 
other  subject  which  calls  in  the 
same  way  for  the  constant  combina- 
tion, at  ev.ry  point,  of  highly  expert 
knowledge  with  non-expert  com- 
ment and  suggestion.  It  is  perilous 
to  have  either  alone.  To  use  a 
word  coined  by  John  Stuart  Mil), 
no  pedantocracy  can  be  trusted  with 
the  sole  charge  of  a  thing  so  neces- 
sarily human  as  the  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  just  as  vital  for 
Britain  to  have  schools  organized, 
equipped,  and  taught  up  to  the 
li^'hest  known  point  of  quality  and 
excellence  as  it  is  for  us  to  have  a 
navy,  which  is  the  mirror  of  all  that 
can  be  Gone  to  date  in  the  way  of 
construction,  gunnery,  and  seaman- 
ship 

The  subject  of  education  is  full  of 
open  queitiuns.      It  is  an  aspect  of 
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life,  and,  therefore,  it  is  never  long 
in  one  stay.  Any  invention  or  dis- 
covery which  changes  the  way  of 
ordinary  people's  lives  nuist  neces- 
sarily affect,  sooner  or  later,  the 
school  also.  Education  has  to  read- 
just itself  to  every  great  change 
which  shifts  the  old  order;  to  the 
results  of  the  steam  engine,  the 
railroad,  the  electric  telegraph, 
even  to  those  of  stenography,  the 
typewriter,  and  the  phonograph. 
Its  aims  and  methods  are  being 
directly  influenced  by  the  vast  prog- 
ress of  America,  by  the  unification 
and  industrial  development  of  Ger- 
many, by  the  opening  of  Africa,  by 
the  stir  m  the  Far  Ea^t,  by  our  own 
qu  ckencd  sense  of  Imperial  duty. 
And  still  more  profoundly  is  the 
work  of  the  school  touched  by  those 
deep  movements  in  human  though', 
those  tendencies  in  scientific  and 
philosophical  discovery,  which  slow- 
ly but  irresistibly  change  men's  out- 
look on  life  and  conduct  and  the 
future. 

Perhaps  only  four  times  in  record- 
ed history  has  Europe  passed 
through  as  difficult  a  time  of  transi- 
tion as  that  which  has  now  lasted 
lOO  years,  and  is  yet  far  from  over. 
The  gravest  problems  in  national 
education  are  due  to  this,  and  to  no 
other  cause.  All  we  can  do  is 
frankly  to  face  the  facts,  and  do  the 
best  we  can  as  prudently  and  as 
sympathetically  as  we  can.  I  will 
ask  your  indulgence  while  I  lay 
before  you  a  few  difficult  questions, 
and  ask  your  help  in  solving  them. 

II, 

In  regard  to  secondary  education, 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
degree  in  which  all  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  are  standing  before 
the  same  problem — puzzled,  a  little 
worried,  but  convinced  that  some 
solution  must  be  found.  The  prob- 
lem, though  for  each  country  essen- 


tially a  national  one,  is  international 
too. 

Take  Prussia'  for  example.  In 
common  'vith  the  whole  civilized 
world,  we  admire  the  superb  effi- 
ciency, the  administrative  precision, 
the  faultless  discipline  of  certain 
sides  of  Prussian  secondary  educa- 
tion. But  less  than  ten.  years  ago 
these  words  were  publicly  used  by 
the  Kaiser,  with  reference  to  the 
Prussian  secondary  school?.  "  The 
course  of  training,  which  they  pro- 
vide, is  defective  in  many  ways. 
The  classical  philologists  have  laid 
the  chief  emphasis  on  learning  and 
knowledge,  not  on  the  formation  of 
character  and  on  the  actual  needs 
of  life.  If  one  talks  with  an  advo- 
cate of  the  system,  and  tries  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  youths  must,  in 
some  measure,  be  practically  equip 
ped  at  school  for  actual  life  and  its 
problems,  the  invariable  answer  is 
that  such  is  not  the  mission  of  the 
school  ;  that  the  school's  chief  con- 
cern is  the  training  of  the  mind  ; 
and  that  if  the  training  is  rightly 
ordered,  the  young  man  is  placed  in 
a  position,  by  means  of  that  train- 
ing, to  undertake  all  the  necessary 
tasks  of  life.  But  I  think  we  cannot 
go  on  acting  from  that  point  of  view 
any  longer.' 

I  will  now  turn  to  America, which 
is  the  educational  antipodes  of 
Prussia.  Within  the  last  few  months 
there  has  been  published  a  work  on 
"  The  Social  Phases  of  Education,' 
by  Mr.  Dutton,  superintendent  of 
the  admirable  schools  of  Brookline, 
Mass.  He  writes,  "  Education  in 
America  has  clung  too  closely  to  old 
ideas  and  conditions,  and  has  not 
adapted  itself  easily  to  new  situa- 
tions  It  has  been  too  ab- 
stract and  general,  and  has  not 
recognized  the  p'ace  vocation  holds 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
nation."  In  other  words,  he  holds 
that,  even  in  America,  the  secondary 
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school  has  to  review  its  work  in  its 
bearings  on  practical  life. 

In  France,  where  the  literary  tra 
dition  has  been  raised  to  a  point  of 
exquisite  fineness  unsurpassed  else- 
Wiiere,  the  struggle  between  the  new 
demands    and  the   old    educational 
doctrine  is  fiercer  than    elsewhere. 
It  will  not  surprise  us,  therefore,   to 
find  criticism  on  the  existmg«regime 
of  secondary  schools  expressing  it- 
self in  less  measured    and    even  in 
fanatical    terms.     For    example,  in 
his    book   on    "  L'Education    et  IrS 
Colonies,"'  Monsieur  JosephChaillez- 
Bert  draws  a  doleful  picture  of  the 
tendency  of  some  secondary  schools 
to    paralyze    the   gift    for    practical 
enterprise.     "Your    education,"  he 
writes,  "turns  out  officials,  literary 
men,  dons,   recruits    for  the  libcal 
professions,  but  it  cannot  form  men 
who  will  wrest  wealth   from   nature, 
men  of  energy  in  practical  life,  em- 
ployers,    traders,     colonists.      The 
exceptions  are  only  those  whom  the 
subtle   atmosphere    of  your  schools 
has  found  too  dull   to  teach  or  toj 
practical    by    nature    to    he    spoilt. 
You  take  a  lad  and  for  the  seven  or  , 
eight  years  of  his  secondary  school  i 
life  you  make  him  consort  with  the  j 
greatest  spirits   the    world  has  ever  i 
seen  "  (with  those  whom  Milton  calls 
'the  cited  dead ')"  with    Plutarch 
and  the  heroes  of  classical  history; 
with  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  with 
Lucretius  and  Virgil  ;  with  Socrates 
Plato,     Montaigne,     Pascal,     Kant 
You  have  led  him    along    the  stain 
less  peaks  of  human    thought,  and 
by  so  doing,  you  have,   in    a    s6nse,  i 
spoiled  him  for  practical  life  !     You  ! 
have  ennobled  him,  I  grant  you,  but 
in  a    sense    you    have    spoiled    and ' 
softened  him.      You  have  raised  him 
out  of  his  old  condition,  and  spoiled  i 
him  for  what   would   naturally  have  j 
been    his    condition    in   the    future.  I 
You  have  made  the   life  of  contem  ; 
plation   or   of   speculative    thought  \ 
mark  him  for  her  own." 


I  remember  hearing  it  said  that 
one  powerful  argument  which  used 
to  be  urged  against  education  in 
former  days  in  the  West  Riding, 
was  that,  if  you  were  educated  you 
couldn't  make  as  much  money  as 
you  could  if  you  werent. 

To  these  1  would  add  a  few  words 
more,  written  by  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia,  Monsieur 
Pobyedonostseff  in  whom,  whatever 
our  judgment  on  his  opinions,  we 
must  recognize  one  of  the  strong 
minds  of  Europe.  "  Seduced  by  the 
fantasy  of  universal  enlightenment, 
we  misname  as  education  a  certain 
sum  of  knowledge  acquired  by  com 
pleting  the  courses  of  schools,  skil- 
fully elaborated  in  the  studies  of 
pedagogues.  Hiving  organized  our 
school  thus,  we  isolate  it  from  life 
We  ignore  the  tact  that  the  mass  of 
children  whom  we  educate  must 
earn  their  daily  bread.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  some  imaginary  knowledge, 
we  withhold  that  training  in  pro- 
ductive labor  which  alone  will  bear 
fruit.  It  is  an  unhappy  day  when 
education  tears  the  child  from  those 
exercises  of  his  early  years  through 
which  he  acquires  almost  uncon- 
sciously, the  taste  or  capacity  for 
work.  Everywhe  e  (officially  organ- 
ized) education  flourishes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  real  education  in  the 
sphere  of  domestic,  professional, and 
social  life,  which  is  a  vital  element 
of  success." 

What  is  most  significant  in  these 
four  criticisms  is  that,  though  they 
proceed  from  different  countries  and 
from  observers  singularly  various  in 
their  points  of  view,  they  all  are 
directed  to  the  same  joint  in  the 
educational  armor  of  the  modern 
state.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  tha.  the  bearing  of  sec- 
ondary (and,  indeed,  of  primary  and 
university)  education  on  practical 
life  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  important  questions  of  our 
time. 
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III. 

Dr.  James  Ward  once  made  a 
profound  suggestion  to  the  late  Mr 
Quick.  He  hinted  at  a  history  of 
education  on  new  lines,  namely, 
that  he  should  try  to  ascertain  (i) 
what  each  generation  took  the  child 
to  be  ;  (2)  what  it  endeavored  to  do 
for  the  child,  and  (3)  what  means  it 
employed  in  order  to  do  it. 

Let    us    apply    this    idea    to   the 
question  now  under  our  review. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Agesilaus, 
the  King  of  Sparta,  was  once  asked 
what  he  thought  children  ought  to 
learn.  The  educational  system  of 
Sparta  was,  of  course,  the  admira 
tion  of  many  thinkers  in  antiquity, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  much  point 
in  putting  to  Agesilaus  this  search 
ing  (though  apparently  simple) 
question  on  educational  procedure 
The  King's  answer  was  that  "  they 
should  do  as  children  what  they 
would  do  as  men."  In  other  words, 
was  a  little  man  in  short  clothes, 
and  early  education  ought  to  be  an 
epitome  of  the  practical  life  which 
the  lad  was  destined  to  lead. 

A  very  great  French  writer,  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  education 
rather  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  quoted  the  phrase  of 
King  Agesilaus,  and  added  an  ap- 
proving comment  of  hi,  own.  "  It 
is  no  marvel,"  said  Montaigne,  "that 
such  an  education  (as  Agesilaus  re 
commended)  produced  so  admirable 
effects."  .  .  .  "We  should  instruct 
children  not  by  hearsay,  but  by  ac- 
tion, framing  them  not  only  by  pre 
cepts  and  words  but  principally  by 
examples  and  works." 

Now,  if  this  idea  of  practical  edu- 
cation has  been  before  the  world  for 
so  rrany  centuries,,  commended  (as  j 
we  have  seen)  on  high  authority  for  , 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  rein  .. 
forced  by  the  influential  arguments  i 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  essayists  I 
in  modern  literature,  and  moreover,  ' 


an  idea  which  obviously  "jumps 
with "  the  practical  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  average  parent — all 
these  things  being  so,  how  is  it,  it 
may  be  asked,  that  such  an  emi- 
nently desirable  invention  has  not 
been  long  ago  universally  adopted  ? 
How  comes  it  that,  even  to  da}^  so 
many  critics  can  find  it  necessary- 
to  denounce  what  they  would  agree 
with  a  famous  writer  in  calling  the 
"  letter  puft  pedantry "  of  the 
school  ? 

There  is,  I  think,  only  one  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn.  The  thing  cannot 
be  as  simple  as  it  looks  at  first  sight. 
Seneca  groaned  over  the  defects  of 
education,  "  We  learn,"  he  said, 
"  we  learn  not  for  life  but  for  the 
school.  Non  vita,  sed  sdiolce  discimus." 
But  let  us  put  the  plain  question, 
"  How,  in  point  of  detailed  fact,  are 
you  going  to  make  children  '  learn 
for  life  '  at  school  ?  "  There  is  the 
rub.  That  is  the  point  which  has 
puzzled  so  many  of  the  philosophers. 
Many  of  those  present  will  know,  as 
I  do,  from  that  best  of  all  books — 
actual  experience,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  talk  about  teaching  and 
quite  another  thing  to  teach.  The 
first  is  sometimes  easy  ;  the  second 
is  invariably  difficult.  True  teach 
ing  is  not  a  trade  or  a  knack,  but  a 
fine  art,  one  of  the  noblest,  one  of 
the  most  self-sacrificing,  and  one  of 
the  hardest  arts  in  the  world.  We 
may  depend  upon  it  that  if  Agesilaus 
had  been  right,  the  history  of  Sparta 
would  have  been  different,  and  with 
the  history  of  Sparta  the  history  of 
Hell  is,  and  with  the  history  of  Hel 
las  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
short,  the  thing  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  looks. 

The  best  fruit  of  education  is  not 
mere  knowledge  or  even  aptitude, 
though  both  are  good.  But  it  lies 
in  an  attitude  of  mind  and  heart 
towards  nature,towards  life,towards 
work,   towards  fellow  men    and  the 
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future.     The  shorter  the  time  avail 
able  for  schooling,  the  more    skilful  j 
should  be  the  effort  rightlj'  to  refine  [ 
and  temper  the  judgment  and  sym 
pathies  of  the  child.     And,  in  so  far 
as  knowledge  and  direct  instruction 
bear  a    part    in    this    process,   they  I 
should  be  strictly   kept    at    a    right 
angle  towards    practical    life.     But 
they    should    not     be    prematurely 
specialized.     They  should  contain — 
so  to  speak,  in  solution  —the  elements 
of  that    measure   of  liberal    culture 
which  the  life  prospects  of  the  child 
permit  us  to  regard  as  being  within 
his  or  her  ultimate   reach — without 
injury    to    bread  winning,  to  family 
claims,  and  to  personal    service  to 
the  local  community  and  the  State. 

Sometimes,  however,  behind   the 
demands  for  a  more  practical  edu 
cation  there  lurks  a  darker  purpose. 
For  example,    I   have    read    parlia- 
mentary   speeches    delivered    in  a 
fore  gn  country  which  leave  one  in 
little  doubt  that  the  speakers  resent 
the  school,  and  the  village  school  in 
particular,   because    it    is   the  vent- 
hole   of   new    ideas.     Through    its 
agency,  it  is  argued,  there  seems  to 
pour  out  the  social  discontents,  the 
crude  notions,  and  the  distempered 
hopes  which  act  as  a  solvent  on  the 
old  order.     1  he  idea  seems  to  have 
seized  some  mmds  (I  do  not  refer  in 
these  remarks  to  our  own  country) 
that,  though  it    may   be   unwise  or  ( 
impracticable   to  abolish    the  rural  ; 
school,  there  is   a    possibility   of  so  ' 
remodelling  its   curriculum    as  vir  i 
tually  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  rural  I 
population  adscriptos  g/eba:,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  arrest  a  process  of  unpalat- 
able economic  change. 

Waiving  for  the  moment  all  ques 
tion  as  to  the  Tightness  of  the  inten 
tion,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  put  into  practice.  The 
school,  it  is  true,  is  a  potent  factor 
in  social  progress,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  withstand  or  reverse  certain  pen   ; 


etrating  social  tendencies  by  means 
of  the  school  and  of  the  school 
alone.  The  school  can  be  got  to  co- 
operate with  progress,  or  it  may 
remain  sleepy  and  dull  ;  but  the 
third  alternative,  namely,  us  ng  it 
as  the  instrument  of  reaction,  looks 
easier  on  paper  than  hitherto  it  has 
proved  to  be  in  practice.  Great 
social  and  spiritual  movements  are 
in  the  air.  They  are  as  pervasive 
as  air.  The  school  may  affect  to 
ignore  or  may  even  protest  against 
them,  but,  in  so  far  as  an  intellectual 
or  social  change  has  become  econ- 
omically or  spiritually  inevitable,  it 
will  pay  as  little  heed  to  the  emb  ixgo 
of  the  school  as  the  cuckoo  did  to 
the  stone  wall  in  Borrowdale.  Great 
tidal  movements  of  economic  or 
spiritual  change  svveep  over  the 
world  with  irresistible  force  ;  walls 
and  windows  cannot  withstand 
them  They  always  produce  some 
mischief,  always  much  discomfort, 
always  disturbance  and  pain.  But 
they  prevail  because  they  are  needed, 
and,  after  a  time,  things  right  them- 
selves on  the  new  plane.  What  ttie 
school  can  do  is  to  bend  all  its  power 
to  the  task  of  understanding  the 
inner  significance  of  each  new  and 
perturbing  movement.  It  s  lOuld 
diagnose  the  symptoms,  and  seek  to 
detect,  and  then  bravely  to  remedy 
the  evil  against  which  the  movement 
is  a  needful,  though  a  more  or  less 
unconscious,  protest.  Then,  but  not 
till  then,  will  it  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  the  movement  through  its 
sympathetic  understanding  of  it. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  it  be 
able  to  elevate,  to  enlighten,  to 
ennoble  the  movement  ;  perhaps 
even  to  divert  it  from  doing  ignorant 
mischiet  and  to  direct  it  to  its  proper 
aim. 

In  every  shape  or  form,  the  idea 
of  stunting  the  life-aims  of  li*tle  boys 
and  girls,  and  of  artificially  dwarfing 
what    would    otherwise   have    been 
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their  intellectual  stature,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  liber- 
ty. Towards  any  advances  it  may 
make,  I  trust  that  Lhe  same  answer 
may  be  given  as  once  on  a  ti  ne  an 
official  m  a  Government  office  is 
said  to  have  made  to  a  caller's  pro- 
posal. Reporting  the  interview  to 
his  chief,  the  official  wrote,  "  I  told 
him  that  I  couldn't  if  I  would,  and 
that  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  He 
thanked  me  for  my  courtesy,  and 
withdrew." 

But  in  thus  protesting  against  the 
tendency  to  use  the  school  as  a  de- 
liumanizing  agency,  I  would  ear 
nestly  plead  for  the  adjustment  of 
its  work  to  the  environment  in  which 
it  is  placed.  By  this  I  don't  mean 
that  the  school  should  seek  to  chain 
a  child  to  the  surroundings  amid 
which  he  is  born.  But  let  the  school 
interpret  to  the  child  the  meaning 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  world 
in  which  he  is  growing  up.  If  the 
child's  surroundings  are  remediably 
evil,  let  the  school  be  free  not  to 
spare  criticism.  Don't  muzzle  it  on 
social  questions.  But  let  it  always, 
in  that  criticism,  have  practical 
remedies  in  view,  and  leave  the 
child  to  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  other  people's  difficulties  and 
of  the  unseen  drawbacks,  as  well  as 
the  visible  attractions,  of  other  peo- 
ple's lives.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  must  have  a  real  interest  in, 
and  love  for,  the  institution,  the 
place,  or  the  kind  of  life  in  which  he 
seeks  to  interest  his  pupil.  Interest 
and  love  are  the  most  infectious 
things  in  the  world. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
intellectual  conditions  of  our  time 
forbid  us  to  provide  for  our  children, 
and  least  of  all  for  country  children, 
a  starveling  curriculum.  You  can't 
confine  a  school,  which  is  to  train 
character  and  expand  the  intelli- 
gence of  young  children    or   y^uth, 


either  to  purely  commercial  sub- 
jects or  to  purely  agricultural.  That 
would  be  like  following  the  example 
of  the  Shetland  minister  who 
preached  for  a  year  and  a  half  on 
the  twelve  wells  of  water  and  the 
three-score-and  ten  palm  trees  which 
were  in  Elim,  devoting  one  Sunday 
to  each  well  and  each  paLn  tree. 

The  danger  of  over  early  special- 
ization springs  also  from  a  fact  to 
which  I  have  not  yet  referred.  It 
is  by  no  means  generally  possible 
to  predict,  until  he  is  fifteen  or  over, 
what  kind  of  calling  a  boy's  aptitude 
would  best  fit  him  for. 

But,  for  the  normal  development 
of  childhood,  a  course  of  skilfully- 
unfolding  studies  is  appropriate  and 
educationally  fru  tful. 

We  sometimes  forget  how  un- 
stable the  unformed  character  is. 
It  has  been  well  said,  "  We  are  not 
the  simple,  straightforward  units  we 
fancy  ourselves  to  be.  We  are, 
rather,  an  undulating  and  varying 
unity  of  impulses  and  powers, 
growing  slowly  by  effort  and  discip- 
line into  the  unity  of  the  perfect 
man." 

It  is  the  ideal  of  education,  in  a 
free,  self-governing  country,  to  pro- 
mote and  guard  this  growth  ;  to 
guide  it  into  its  fittest  direction  ; 
but  always  with  reveient  regard  for 
its  native  powers  and  for  its  indi- 
vidual promise.  Above  all,  should 
we  not  abstain  from  any  attempt  to 
cast  in  the  iron  mould  o'  quasi- 
military  discipline  that  which  should 
develop  into  the  orderliness  of  the 
free  and  self-respecting  will  ? 

IV. 

I  hope  that  the  drift  of  my 
remarks  has  not  been  towards 
showing  that  the  secondary  school 
can  have  no  bearing  on  practical 
life.  That  is  very  far  from  what  I 
meant.  Two  sentences,  written  by 
a    Frenchman,    go    very    near    thr 
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heart  of  the  matter.  "That  which 
the  school  ought  to  develop  before 
all  things,  in  the  individual  whom  it 
trains,  is  the  man  himself — namely, 
heart,  intelligence,  conscience.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
first  and  best  safeguard  that  our 
schools  can  give  for  the  morality  of 
the  man  is  to  create  in  every 
scholar  an  aptitude  for,  and  a  liking 
for,  that  labor  by  which  he  will 
live." 

Now,  gentlemen,  have  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  which  we  ourselves 
attended,  done  that  for  us  ? 

Some  of  us  can  thankfully  say 
that  every  day  we  live  we  realize 
more  clearly  what  was  done  for  us 
at  school.  No  institution  is  perfect; 
least  of  all  do  good  institutions 
think  themselves  so  :  but  we  may 
say,  without  challenge  of  denial, 
that  we  have  in  this  country  some 
secondar)^  schools  which,  on  the 
most  essential  points  of  educational 
influence,  are  absolutely  without  a 
rival  in  the  world.  Let  us  seek  so 
far  as  may  be  to  cherish  and  extend 
their  best  traditions. 

But  that  is  far  from  true  of  all. 
And  there  are  others,  of  which  their 
alumni  might  say,  what  Corneille 
said  of  his  protector,  Richelieu, 
"  He  has  been  too  much  of  a  bene- 
factor to  me  for  me  to  abuse  him  ; 
but  he  has  done  me  too  many  bad 
turns  to  deserve  my  good  word." 

With  your  leave  I  will  try  to 
examine  a  little  more  in  detail  how 
far  our  secondary  schools  do,  or 
can,  prepare  for  practical  life. 

By  practical  life,  I  mean  the 
whole  range  of  callings — profession- 
al, commercial,  industrial,  adventur- 
ous, military,  administrative,  direct- 
ive, legislative,  official,  social — for 
which  those  boys  are  being  pre- 
pared, on  whom  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  the  capital  outlay  involved  in 
a  course  of  seconiary  education, 
extending  up  to  i6,  17,  or  19  years 
of  age,  as  the  case  may  be. 


(i)  For  a  certain  kind  of  practical 
life,  the  English  higher  secondary 
schools  give  a  training  which  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  in  existence.  They 
train  leaders  of  men.  This  is  very 
largely  due  to  two  things:  First, 
because  thej'  are  chiefly  boarding- 
schools — and  a  big  boarding  house 
at  an  English  public  school  is  a 
miniature  world,  the  boys  at  the  top 
having  duties  of  administration  and 
of  responsible  oversight  Secondly, 
it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  organized  school  games. 
They  teach  a  boy  to  think  of  his  side 
rather  than  of  himself ;  to  clench  his 
teeth  and  put  the  thing  through. 

In  saying  this, you  will  understand 
that  I  don't  mean  to  advocate 
athleticism  as  the  final  cause  of 
education.  But  athletic  interests 
are  valuable  in  their  way,  as  the 
gentleman  knew  who  put  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  Chur.h  Tunes  :  "Little 
Boy,  whose  cricket  is  promising,  can 
be  received  at  once  in  high -class 
school  in  health  resort  for  nominal 
fees." 

(2)  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  m  former  times,  secondary 
education  was  only  possible  for  the 
few,  and  that  its  curriculum  had  the 
special  purpose  of  preparing  boys 
for  the  more  literary  of  the  liberal 
professions. 

This  has  left  a  very  deep  mark  on 
the  studies  and  traditions  of  our 
higher  secondary  schools. 

An  American  writer  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  "the  study  of  a  deal 
language  makes  the  student  mental- 
ly, no  less  than  physically,  stoop- 
shouldered  and  shortsighted." 

Of  course  (not  to  mince  words) 
that  is  silly  ;  but  all  the  same,  we 
j  may  question  whether  in  some 
!  schools  some  other  form  of  intellect- 
I  ual  discipline  might  not  be  made  as 
j  searching  and  found  more  appropri- 
I  ate.  Personally,  I  think  that  for 
the     highest     grade    of  education^ 
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though  there  may  be  other  things 
as  good,  there  is  nothing  better  as  a 
basis  than  a  really  first-rate  classical 
training. 

On  this  point,  however,  three 
provisoes  seem  necessary. 

(a)  Classical  education,  as  tve 
know  it  at  its  best  in  England,  is  not 
undiluted  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
Latin  and  Greek  language,  history 
and  literature,  used  as  vehicles  for 
general  culture.  You  will  remember 
Dr.  Arnold's  remark,  that  the  sixth 
and  seventh  books  of  Thucydides 
are  not  ancient  but  modern  histor}'. 

{b)  In  intellectual  discipline,  qual- 
ity matters  at  least  as  much  as 
subject  matters  The  substitute  foi 
a  good  classical  education  will  have 
to  be  very  good  indeed.  Slipshod 
French  and  inaccurate  German 
won't  do  the  same  work  that  Latin 
and  Greek  do  in  a  first  grade  higher 
school.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  change 
a  greateducational  tradition  quickly. 
When  you  have  a  good  teacher,  of 
ripe  experience  and  great  influence, 
it  would  be  madness  to  lose  him. 
In  all  education  quality  matters, 
ncft  quantity.  And  the  higher  the 
grade  of  education  the  truer  this  is. 

(f)  A  great  educational  tradition 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  things  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  outcome  ot 
generations  of  hidden  self  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  living  influence  which 
makes  a  school  great. 

The  history  of  education  teaciies 
no  lesson  so   frankly    as    this — that 
reform    is  always  possible,  but  that 
sudden    revolution    is    always    dis 
astrous. 

(3)  There  seem  to  be  at  least  four 
main  types  of  curriculum  which  are 
at  present  needed  in  secondary 
education — the  fully  classic il,  the 
semi-classical  {i.e.;,  Latin  but  no 
Greek),  the  predominantly  scientific, 
and  that  which  takes  living  lan- 
guages alone  as  the  basis  of  a 
training    based     predominantly    on 


linguistic  discipline.  All  four,  with 
some  sub-varieties,  seem  indispens- 
able. So  long  as  all  are  made  as 
good  as  brain,  adequate  equipment, 
and  devoted  service  can  make  them, 
there  is  no  cause  to  arrange  them  in 
a  hierarchy  of  educational  merit. 

I  would  urge,  however,  that  each 
alternative  curriculum  should  have 
a  distinct  bias.  If  you  give  every 
subject  a  claim  to  an  equal  place  in 
every  course,  you  spoil  all.  But 
some  initiation  mto  scientific  discip- 
line, and  some  real  introduction  to 
humane  letters,  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  every  curriculum.  An 
education  lacking  either  science  or 
the  humanities  cannot  be  called  a 
liberal  education.  It  means,  in 
Milton's  words  — 

"  Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shjt  out." 

Some  knowledge  of  man  and  some 
knowledge  of  nature  ;  training  in 
accuracy  of  observation,  in  truthful- 
ness of  record  and  in  exact  felicity 
of  verbal  expression  are  the  indis- 
pensable factors.  The  balance  of 
the  studies,  which  will  secure  ihose 
benefits,  may  well  vary  according 
to  very  numerous  patterns,  and 
according  to  the  needs  and  teaching 
power  of  mdividual  schools. 

Of  course,  a  parent  would  choose 
one  or  other  type  of  curriculum, 
according  to  his  son's  aptitude  and 
probable  future.  But,  beyond  this, 
ought  not  the  curriculum  to  bear 
some  closer  relation  to  the  after-life 
of  the  boys  in  the  school  ?  Up  to 
sixteen,  I  should  personally  say — 
perhaps  not  quite  decisively  as 
things  stand,  but  nevertheless — no. 
The  prime  aim  of  a  secondary 
school  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
culture — and  it  is  hard  to  do  that, 
according  to  the  best  standard  of 
our  time,  before  sixteen. 
•  Beyond  that  age,  it  seems  to  me 
arguable  that,  without  being  special- 
ized, the  curriculum  might  be  (so  to 
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say)  tinted  in  view  of  the  future 
calling:  of  the  pupil.  Something  to 
this  effect  is  proposed  for  agricul- 
tural secondary  schools  in  an  inter 
esting  paper  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  of 
Ashburton  School,  in  Devonshire. 
We  have  the  principle  recognized 
already  in  the  army  classes  in  our 
public  schools.  It  is  still  more 
definitely  acted  on  in  the  secondary 
schools  for  future  officers  in  the 
German  army.  Our  navy,  of  course, 
has  its  own  higher  secondary  educa- 
tion. And  one  of  our  most  pressing 
needs  seems  to  me  to  be  some  first 
grade  non  -  classical  secondary 
schools,  like  the  Prussian  Real 
schulen,  giving  a  purely  modern 
(but  not  a  Philistine)  education  of 
the  very  highest  quality,  based  pre- 
dominantly on  linguistic  discipline 
in  the  mother  tongue,  in  French 
and  German  (or  Spanish);  going  to 
a  good  point  in  mathematics; 
teaching  history  and  literature  and 
geography  vividly,  searchingly,  and 
with  careful  selection  of  selected 
topics;  and  disciplining  every  pupil, 
by  practical  experiment  and  later 
philosophical  teaching,  in  the  meth- 
ods and  the  broad  generalizations  of 
modern  science. 

We  sorely  need  in  some  districts 
that  type  of  liberal  education  which 
is  a  natural  avenue  to  a  keen 
intellectual  interest  in  modern  com- 
merce and  indus'.ry.  One  of  the 
most  striking  distinctions  between 
Germans  and  Englishmen  is  that 
the  former  often  take  a  much 
stronger  intellectual,  as  distinguished 
from  a  commercial,  interest  in  their 
business  in  life.  As  trade  and 
industry  become  more  international, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  other 
living  tongues,  besides  our  own, 
becomes  more  and  more  helpful  and 
necessary  to  us.  Business  again  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  intel- 
lectual   calling.     A     man   needs  to 


follow  foreign  developments,  and  to 
do  this  he  must  not  only  know 
some  foreign  languages  but  must 
habitually  realize  by  travel  and 
study  what  the  countries  stand  for 
in  the  world'sdevelopment.  Further, 
in  the  case  of  youths  destined  for 
trade  and  industry,  I  would  plead 
for  some  teaching  in  economics,  and 
in  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  problems 
of  capital  and  labor. 

(4)  It  remains  to  say  that  second 
ary  education  should  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  duties  which  men 
will  fulfil  as  citizens,  as  officials,  as 
officebearers  in  municipal  or  other 
forms  of  local  public  life.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  English  speaking  peoples  when 
so  much  turned  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  personal 
character  and  of  intellectual  acute- 
ness  in  various  departments  of  local 
government.  Here  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  tasks  which  lie  before 
English  secondary  schools. 

Not  a  liitle  of  our  success  in 
governing  other  races,  and  of  our 
feeling  of  Imperial  obligation, comes 
from  the  training  given  in  our  best 
secondary  schools.  We  shall  need 
to  train  more  and  more  of  our  lads 
to  bear  "  the  white  man's  burden  " 

(5)  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  highest  of  all  the  duties  of 
a  school.  But  the  more  intensely 
we  feel  the  paramount  value  of  this 
part  of  its  work,  the  less  shall  we 
desire  to  speak  of  it  in  public.  You 
will  remember  that  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  teachers,  said  that  all  the 
scholarship  that  ever  man  had  is 
infinitely  worthless  in  comparison 
with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of 
spiritual  advancement.  Whatever 
else  they  do  or  aim  at  doing,  may 
our  schools  teach  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  and  that  the  greatest  of  these 
is  love. 
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THE    ADVISABLE    DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN    THE 

EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  THAT 

OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

President  John  Franklin  Goucher,  of  the  Women's  College' 

OF  Baltimore. 


Ideals  and  opportunity  are  two 
essentials  of  success.  In  the  absence 
of  ideals  effort  would  be  without  an 
intelligible  goal  and  achievement 
would  have  no  proper  gauge.  An 
ideal  clearly  perceived  in  conditions 
which  make  its  approximation  im 
possible  would  be  tantalizing  if  not 
revulsive.  The  discussion  of  "  the 
advisable  differences  between  the 
education  of  young  women  and 
young  men''  cannot  ignore  these 
two  essentials.  It  should  be  based 
upon  clear  perceptions  of  the  ideals 
to  be  sought,  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  those  to  be  edu 
cated,  and  the  object  and  nature  of 
education. 

The  terms  young  women  and 
young  men  exclude  infants  and 
children,  as  well  as  persons  of 
maturer  years,  and  include  x'oung 
people  who  are  from  sixteen  or 
seventeen  to  twenty-one  or  twenty 
two  years  of  age.  This  rules  out  of 
the  discussion  primary  and  second- 
ary education,  also  graduate  and 
technical  education,  and  limits  our 
consideration  to  college  education. 

Graduate  and  technical  education 
appeal  to  the  student  largely  as  an 
instrument.  College  education  ad- 
dresses the  student  as  a  person. 
The  object  of  college  education  is 
not  to  make  a  living,  but  to  make  a 
life.  It  is  the  unfolding,  by  instruc- 
tion and  training,  of  the  whole 
nature  towards  its  highest  possibili- 
ties. It  is  something  else  and  some 
thing  more  than  the  mastering  of 
languages  and  sciences,  important 
as  these  are  as  agencies  and  acces- 
sories.    It  has  to  do  with  the  men- 


tal, physical,  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
natures  ;  it  aims  at  the  healthful 
development  of  each  and  the  proper 
correlation  of  all  attributes  and 
functions  of  the  complex  nature 
into  a  symmetrical  personality.  It 
includes  everything  which  enters 
into  or  influences  the  formation  of 
character,  and  aids  the  individual  to 
the  mastery  of  himself  at  his  best. 

If  the  terms  young  women  and 
young  men  are  synonymous  and  are 
not  used  to  designate  and  in  a  mea 
sure  describe  persons  or  classes  of 
different  characteristics,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  discussion,  for  if  the  two 
classes  are  identical  in  nature, 
functions  and  ideal,  their  education 
should  be  identical. 

But  if  the  nature  has  a  purposeful 
relation  to  the  ideal  and  both  nature 
and  ideal  in  one  class  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  nature  and  ideal  of 
the  other  class,  their  functions  can- 
not be  identical,  competitive  or  sub 
stitutional  to  more  than  a  limited 
extent,  and  the  education  should  be 
so  adjusted  to  the  nature  and  ideal 
of  each,  that  its  functions  will  not 
be  impaired,  but  strengthened. 

There  are  physical  and  psychical 
differences  between  young  women 
and  young  men.  These  are  inherent, 
indicative  of  the  sexes  and  deter- 
mine the  functions  to  which  each  is 
adapted.  These  inherent  differences 
are  in  process  of  development  and 
establishment  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one.  Their 
establishment  makes  considerable, 
and,  in  many  cases,  severe  drafts 
upon  the  system.  In  one  class  this 
process    is   much    more    protracted 
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and  exacting  than  in  the  other,  but 
its  exactions  may  not  be  disregarded 
without  great  peril,  for  their  proper 
estabHshment  and  maintenance  is 
of  prime  importance  to  heaUh  and 
efficiency.  x\n  attempt  to  ignore 
them  would  contradict  the  historic 
and  scientific  necessities  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race. 

Scientifically  :  Development  al 
ways  emphasizes  peculiarities  and 
registers  itself  in  individualization. 
In  the  lower  orders  of  life  exchange 
of  functions  is  not  impossible,  but 
as  they  advance  distinctions  which 
were  rudimentary  and  scarcely  dis- 
cernible become  pronounced,  deter 
mining  appearance,  character  and 
use.  Interference  with  or  suppres- 
sion of  these  characteristics  is  not 
progress,  but  degeneration. 

Historically :  In  the  lower  stages  of 
civilization  woman  had  to  do  nearly 
every  form  of  work.  She  was  mother, 
teacher,  agriculturist,  purveyor, 
manufacturer,  merchant,  banker  and 
general  drudge.  Man  occupied  him- 
self with  such  employments  as  were 
incidental  to  aggressive  or  defensive 
warfare.  Civilization  has  developed 
mcreased  efficiency  and  realized 
excellence  by  specializing  the  work 
of  each.  Civilization  and  interde 
pendence  develop  side  by  side.  As 
we  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
the  demands  upon  woman  concen 
trate  more  and  mor  ,  yet  maintain 
as  great  variety  within  their  nar 
rower  limits,  while  the  demands 
upon  man  are  multiplied,  but  sim- 
plified by  processes  of  specialization. 
The  suggestions  of  the  earlier  con- 
dition are  the  characteristics  of  the 
later.  Woman's  special  work  is 
still  centred  in  the  home  and  circles 
outward,  while  man's  special  work 
is  outside  the  home  and  circles  in- 
ward, each  essential  to  and  supple- 
menting the  other. 

Man's  success  is  through  concen- 
tration,   continuity    of    work,    and 


cumulative  results.  He  must  be  a 
specialist,  limiting  his  field  if  he 
would  intensify  his  power.  His 
strength  is  in  persistence.  The 
diffused  man  is  pilloried  as  "jack 
of  all  trades,  master  of  none." 

The  highest  function  of  woman- 
hood is  motherhood.  Her  whole 
organization  is  adjusted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this.  She  is  of 
a  more  intense  nature,  has  keener 
insight  and  stronger  passions,  is 
more  conscientious  in  details  and 
less  skilful  in  generalization  than 
man.  The  laws  written  in  her 
nature  require  her  to  stand  nearest 
childhood,  and  make  her  the  deter- 
minmg  factor  in  the  moral,  aesthetic 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  home,, 
which  is  the  embryo  and  exponent 
of  societ}'  and  civilization.  Her 
work  becomes  more  difficult  and 
further  reaching  as  it  becomes  more 
closely  related  to  those  subtle  forces 
which  determine  destiny.  The  hope 
of  the  race  is  in  the  success  with 
which  she  does  this  work.  The 
demands  upon  her  are  varied,  in- 
volved and  numberless,  and  her 
success  will  depend  upon  her  versa- 
tility. She  needs  alertness  and 
equipose,  judgment  and  skill,  taste 
and  tact,  a  nature  enriched  with 
varied  and  exact  knowledge,  beau- 
tified by  culture,  chaste  and  strong 
through  discipline,  lofty  in  ideal, 
and  possessing  the  incomparable 
grace  of  unselfish  ministry.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  as  wife,  mother, 
embodiment,  and  inspiration  of  the 
best  in  society,  an  ever  new  revela- 
tion of  the  meaning,  beauty,  and 
power  of  the  gospel  of  love  and 
ministry  is  she  qualified  to  meet  the 
varied  demands  of  family  life. 

The  family,  and  not  the  individual, 
is  the  unit  factor  of  the  Christian 
civilization.  The  ideals  for  woman- 
hood antl  manhood  are  not  inde- 
pendent and  substitutional,  but  sup- 
plemental.    The    woman    is    to    be 
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"  an  helpmate  for  man  "  at  his  best. 
They  are  not  superior  and  inferior, 
for  either  without  the  other  is  in- 
complete. Neither  has  a  sphere, 
for  each  is  but  a  hemisphere,  "  and 
they  shall  be  one."  The  attempt  of 
either  to  live  in  any  other  way  is 
sure  to  be  not  concentric  as  to  pur- 
pose, but  eccentric.  Some  rnales 
and  some  females,  from  choice  or 
circumstances,  are,  and  possibly 
always  will  be,  non-adjusted — like 
the  person  who  wished  she  had  been 
born  a  widow  with  two  children — 
but  they  fall  short  of  the  ideal,  and 
must  be  considered  and  provided 
for  as  exceptions.  The  ideal  woman- 
hood and  manhood  are  to  be  found 
in  the  family,  for  this  is  the  unalter- 
able provision  for  the  continuance 
of  the  race,  and  education,  whatever 
else  it  does  or  does  not,  should  not 
fail  to  prepare  the  two  diverse  but 
supplemental  personalities  for  this 
dual  unity. 

The  education  of  people  as  people 
is  quite  a  modern  thing  For  cen- 
turies there  have  been  here  and 
there  examples  of  the  influence  of 
educated  women,  but  the  higher 
education  of  woman  as  a  class  is  of 
recent  effort.  The  problem  is  still 
in  its  experimental  stage  and  cannot 
be  settled  offhand.  The  need  for 
and  ability  of  women  to  take  college 
education  is  demonstrated  by  their 
record  and  conceded  by  the  intelli 
gent,  but  its  Fcope,  the  methods  by 
which,  and  the  conditions  within 
which,  the  most  desirable  results 
can  be  realized  are  still  open  ques- 
tions. 

Coeducation,  whatever  that  is, 
has  not  satisfied  the  requirements 
The  term  is  indefinitely  used  to 
designate  variables  which  it  does 
not  describe.  There  is  no  institu- 
tion where  the  sexes  are  educated 
alike.  Restrictions  are  always  placed 
upon  the  young  woman,  which  are 
not  solely  determined  by  age,  stand- 


ing, or  purpose,  but  by  their  sex. 
In  some  of  these  institutions  the 
young  women  and  young  men  are 
required  to  use  the  gymnasium  at 
different  hours  and  given  different 
exercises.  In  others  the  young 
women  are  practically  excluded  from 
its  use,  and  in  all  they  are  excluded 
from  the  baseball,  football,  lacrosse 
and  boating  teams,  and  denied  the 
systematic  training  given  these. 
The  hours,  places,  and  special  con- 
ditions for  intercourse  wtth  young 
men  are  regulated  ;  the  methods 
and  frequently  the  content  of  in- 
struction are  varied.  Differences 
are  always  recognized,  and  must  be 
for  prudential  reasons  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  societv,  for  there  is 
a  deep  seated  and  general  convic- 
tion, prejudice,  opinion,  or  judgment 
— call  it  what  you  please — that  there 
are  radical  differences  between  the 
two  sexes. 

In  every  well-regulated  family 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  the  bo>s  and  girls. 
The  one-roomed  cabin  in  the  South 
and  West  is  an  evil  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  crowded  tenement  house 
in  the  city,  for  each  makes  more 
difficult  that  individualization  of  the 
sexes  which  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  both.  When  the  problem,  con- 
fessedly difficult  in  the  family,  is 
further  complicated  by  multiplying 
each  unit  by  one  or  two  hundred, 
dividing  the  direction  among  a 
diverse  faculty,  at  a  time  when  the 
sexual  distinctions  are  in  the  crisis 
of  their  development,  the  work 
limited  to  three  or  four  years,  and 
these  years  included  in  those  when 
the  assertiveness  of  youth  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  willingness  for  rou- 
tine at  its  minimum,  it  is  manifestly 
important  that  classification  and 
individualization  be  applied  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  that  means  and 
ends  may  have  the  best  approximate 
relations  to  each  other. 
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The  attempt  to  educate  5'oung 
women  and  young  men  as  one 
usually  assumes  that  one  to  be  the 
young  man,  and  the  adjustments  of 
the  work  are  generally  made  with 
reference  to  maintaining  the  stand- 
ard, just  like  institutions  whose  sole 
purpose  it  is  to  prepare  young  men 
for  the  demands  of  commercial,  civil 
or  professional  life. 

Young  women  as  a  rule  are  not 
aided  in  their  best  work  as  students 
by  the  presence  of  young  men.  The 
results  are  variable.  With  some  it 
is  dissipating,  with  others  it  pro 
duces  an  undesirable  reserve,  and 
with  others  an  unhealthy  tension 
and  nervous  strain. 

The  high  grade,  thoroughly  equip- 
ped colleges  for  women,  established 
at  great  expense  during  the  past  two 
or  three  decades,  have  more  appli 
cants  knocking  at  their  doors  than 
they  can  accommodate.  This  is  a 
demonstration  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  coeducational  experiment.  This 
dissatisfaction  is  greater  than  it 
seems.  According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
1896  7,  there  were  429  young  women 
pursuing  college  education  in  the 
United  States  for  every  million  of 
the  population.  Of  these  223,  or 
52  per  cent ,  were  in  coeducational 
colleges  and  universities,  and  206, 
or  48  per  cent.,  in  the  separate 
colleges  for  women.  To  appreciate 
this  fact  we  must  remember — in  the 
not  remote  past,  the  only  oppor 
tunity  for  women  to  secure  a  thor 
ough  college  education  was  in  the 
coeducational  institutions. 

The  large  numberot  coeducational 
institutions  proposing  to  do  college 
work — there  are  335  of  them  scat 
tered  all  over  the  country — afford 
proximity,  home  residence,  parental 
guidance,  and  comparative  inex- 
pcnsiveness  to  many  who  would  not 
go  away  from  home  to  a  coeduca- 
tional institution.     The  colleges  for 


women  are  less  numerous,  more 
remote  from  their  clientele,  and 
without  state  aid,  yet  the  students 
in  the  colleges  for  women  constitute 
48  per  cent,  ot  the  entire  number  of 
young  women  seeking  .college  edu- 
cation. 

Cash  outlay  is  in  many  cases  the 
determining  factor  in  attendance 
upon  a  coeducational  institution. 
The  colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceiving federal  and  state  aid  are 
able  to  offer  inexpensive,  and,  in 
many  cases,  free  tuition,  and  they 
number  among  their  students  of 
college  grade  5,533  young  women, 
or  35  per  cent,  ot  all  who  are  attend- 
ing coeducational  institutions. 

Of  the  15652  women  in  the  co- 
educational institutions  of  the  United 
States  seeking  college  education, 
11,453,  or  73  -I-  per  cent.,  are  in  the 
institutions  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi  rivers.  This 
includes  all  the  new  states  and 
territories,  where  the  pioneers  have 
been  so  busy  'aying  foundations  and 
developing  resources  that  they  have 
made  but  little  and  in  some  states 
no  provision,  other  than  coeduca- 
tional for  the  college  training  of 
women. 

Of  the  young  women  who  in 
1896-7  were  doing  college  work  in 
the  coeducational  institutions,  only 
one  in  21  +  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  while  in  the  colleges  for 
women  one  in  14-f  attained  to  that 
dejiree.  Great  is  love  and  propm 
quity  is  her  high  priest,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  we  had  the  facts  at 
command  to  determine  how  far 
marriage  before  graduation  accounts 
for  these  striking  figures,  but  we  are 
safe  in  sayintr,  leisure  and  concen- 
tration are  conditions  of  culture. 
When  concentration  is  necessary 
the  object  sought  should  determine 
the  things  to  be  eliminated,  and  free- 
dom from  obtrusive  opportunities 
for  social  intercourse  in  part  accounts 
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for    the   excellent    showing    of    the 
colleges  for  women. 

The  college  education  of  women 
has  entered  upon  the  fourth  stage 
of  the  experiment. 

The  Jirsi  was  the  pseudo  college 
training,  in  the  so-called  "female 
colleges."  The  name  was  a  conces- 
sion to  the  times.  The  schools 
served  a  purpose  and  marked  an 
important  advance,  but  gave  way 
to  the  larger  requirements  of  the 
problem. 

The  second  was  coeducation,  or 
the  attempt  of  young  women  to  get 
their  education  in  colleges  tor  men. 
It  has  made  for  itself  a  record  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  clientage 
among  those  who  live  contiguous, 
or  believe  competition  with  the 
opposite  sex  to  be  helpful,  or  would 
improve  their  opportunities  for 
early  marriage,  or  think  the  differ- 
ences between  young  women  and 
young  men  are  not  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  considered  in  educa- 
tion, or  let  the  cash  outlay  required 
determine  their  selection. 

The  colleges  for  women,  which 
already  contain  48  per  cent,  of  the 
young  women  seeking  college  edu- 
cation, have  been  engaged  in  the 
third  stage  of  the  experiment, 
namely,  the  attempt  to  give  in  sepa- 
rate institutions  education  identical, 
in  matter  and  method,  with  that 
provided  for  men,  or  the  attempt  to 


use  man-making  methods  for  woman- 
making  purposes. 

The  longings  of  woman  for  culture, 
her  intense  desire  for  the  oppor- 
tunities which  man  possessed,  the 
fact  that  she  was  prejudged  unequal 
to  such  severe  and  comprehensive 
work,  and  the  further  fact  that  men 
had  set  the  standards  of  excellence, 
made  her  unwilliing  to  accept  any- 
thing less  or  anything  else  than  that 
which  was  found  in  the  colleges  for 
men,  and  all  the  best  colleges  for 
women  modelled  their  courses,  in- 
struction and  administration  after 
their  standards. 

But  what  is  identical  education  ? 
Is  it  to  be  identical  with  the  age 
when  only  Greek  and  mathematics 
were  required,  or  is  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  college  of  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  curriculum  was  inflexible 
and  cut  up  into  four  years  of  required 
work  with  no  opportunity  for  elec- 
tives  or  even  alternatives,  or  which 
of  the  great  schools  of  to  day  shall 
be  selected  as  the  model,  and  who 
shall  define  it  m  exact  terms,  or  if 
it  is  so  defined,  who  can  guarantee 
the  definition  will  describe  the  pro- 
visions,limitations  and  requirements 
twelve  months  hence,  or  if  it  can  be 
defined,  imitated  and  administered 
to  women,  is  it  to  be  supposed  or 
desired  that  the  results  will  be 
identical  with  those  realized  with 
men?  — The  School  Revieiv. 
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THE  NURTURE  OF  MORAL  IMPULSES. 
Hon.   Henry  Sabin,    Des  Moines,   Iowa. 


A  TEACHER    said    to    me   the 
other  day  :    "  I   don't    under  , 
stand    that    boy.       He    is    a 
strange  mixture    of   good  and  evil 
He   is  courteous,  good-natured,  and  j 
prepares  his  lessons  well,  yet  I  can  j 
feel  that  his    influence   is    generally  \ 
on    the   wrong  side.     Certain    boys 
who  trouble  me  when  he  is  here  are 
quiet   and  well-behaved  when  he  is  '•■ 
absent.     He  has  his  moods      There 
are  some  weeks  when  he  is  all  right, 
and  then   there  are   others  when  he  | 
is  all  wrong.'' 

In  reply  I  said  :  "  Have  you  ever 
studied  him  ?     I  do  not  mean  have  , 
you  thought   about    him,    but    have ; 
you  considered  his  traits  as  inherit- 
ed, or  as  developed  by  his  surround 
ings  or  by  the  vicious  nature  of  his  I 
early  training  ?     Are  you  not  taking  ' 
too  many  things  for  granted  as  being  ' 
bad  in  his  tendencies  and  impulses? 
Motives  are  powerful,  but  the  only  j 
way  to   destroy  the   influence    of  a| 
bad    motive  is  to  supplant    it  by  a  I 
better    one.       The    impulses    under 
which  that  boy  acts   may  be  due  to 
the  love  of  fun  innate  in  every  active  ^ 
child.     You    cannot  whip  it    out  o' 
him.     Perhaps  that  which  seems  to 
be  a  disposition    to    annoy  you    is 
simply  a    desire   for    the    notoriety  \ 
which  comes  from    being  counted  a 
leader  among  his  mates." 

This  is  only  a  part  of  a  conversa 
tion  which  lasted  for  an  hour.   When  | 
we  parted  I  think  each  of  us  had  a  j 
new  line  of  thought  opened  up  for 
investigation. 

We  are  more  the  creatures  of  im 
pulse  than   we    are  of  habit.     One 
child    is   obedient    because    his  im 
pulses   lead    him  in   that  direction, 
and     another     is     constantly     dis- 
obedient for  the  same  reason.     The 


larger  part  of  children's  attitudes 
tuward  any  particular  question  is  of 
that  unhesitating,  unquestioning 
kind  which  does  not  stop  to  analyze 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  right 
or  wrong  view  of  the  matter  in 
hand. 

Impulses  may  be  born  with  the 
child  or  they  may  be  created  by  the 
environments  of  his  earlier  years. 
When  hereditary,  they  should  be 
encouraged  if  good,  suppressed  if 
bad,  by  careful,  judicious  nurture. 
I  use  the  word  nurture  because  it 
more  nearly  expresses  our  present 
needs  than  the  usual  formal  term, 
training. 

I  grant  that  we  have  none  too 
much  moral  training  in  our  schools. 
Much  of  it  is  weak  and  ineffective, 
bit,  such  as  it  is,  much  better  than 
nothing.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true  that  mo3t  of  the  teachers  in 
our  schools  are  anxious  to  do  the 
best  work  in  this  field  which  is  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances. 
Formal  ethics,  lectures  and  talks 
calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  up  to  a 
point  at  which  he  may  discern  the 
right  from  the  wrong,  every  right 
motive  and  the  all  powerful  influence 
of  example,  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  child  in  attempts  at  moral 
training. 

But  we  need  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers  much  more  of 
the  spirit  of  moral  nurture,  of  that 
inward  culture,  which  by  a  hidden 
process  shapes  and  forms  the  life. 
Only  a  true  understanding  of  this 
will  enable  us  to  reach  the  living 
springs  of  action  which  lie  in  the 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  habits  of 
thought  and  action  which  *  are 
wrong,  because   based    upon   wrong 
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impulses  of  which  no  one  had  taken 
cognizance.  The  moral  growth  of 
the  child  should  be  directed  with 
this  fact  in  view.  The  entire  in- 
struction of  the  school  and  the  nur 
ture  of  the  home  should  be  such  as 
to  predispose  him  toward  those 
things  which  are  right,  honest,  pure 
and  truthful.  Instruction  in  ethics 
alone  will  not  suffice.  He  should 
dwell  continually  in  an  atmosphere 
of  high  moral  purpose  and  of  right 
living.  Hence,  we  cannot  be  too 
nrefnl  as  to  the  influences  which 
surround  the  cniid  Irom  ins  earliest 
infancy. 

His  sesthetical  nature  cannot  be 
separated  from  his  emotional.  A 
statue,  a  picture,  a  flower  rouses  his 
feelings  of  love  for  the  beautiful,  and 
the  emotions  thus  created  lead  to 
right  impulses  in  the  heart.  The 
same  is  true  in  other  respects.  The 
presence  of  that  which  is  grand  in 
nature  leads  often  to  loftiness  ot  pur- 
pose. Nobleness  of  character,  grand, 
unselfish  deeds,  as  well  as  living 
examples,  can  be  made  to  stir  the 
childish  mind  to  efforts  toward  that 
which  is  noble  and  grand,  even  in 
the  everyday  life  of  the  common 
man. 

Pictures  on  the  walls  and  works 
of  art  to  cultivate  the  taste,  absolute 
cleanliness  of  person  and  tidiness  of 
dress  on  the  part  of  teacher,  an  ap 
propriate  fitting-up  of  the  room  and 
the  school  premises,  contribute  to 
create  a  new  sense,  almost  uncon 
sciously  leading  to  the  formation  of 
correct  impulses,  which  in  turn  in- 
duce right  action  The  voice,  the 
eye,  the  manners  which  characterize 
good  "  breeding,"  a  thousand  little 
things  which  are  so  attractive  to 
children — these  may  not  be  neglect- 
ed, although  they  are  but  seldom 
included  in  what  the  schools  tech 
nically  term  "moral  training." 

Impulses  are  born  of  the  heart. 
They  spring  into  being  without   any 


conscious  volition  on  our  part.  We 
often  say,  "  My  first  impulse  was  to 
do  so  and  so  ;  but  upon  reflection  I 
concluded  not  to."  Not  only,  then, 
must  we  train  the  child  so  that  the 
first    impulse    must    be    right    as  a 

I  general  thing,  but  so  that  he  may, 
when  necessary,  subject  his  impulses 
to  the  judgment  of  reason  and  con* 
science.  The  power  of  self-control 
not  habit  alone,  is  the  thing  we  must 
study.  Habit  may  be  overcome  by 
a  quick  impulse  under  great  provo 
cation,     but    the     all  powerful     will 

i  never  fails  at  a  cruical  moment 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

A  clean  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence, a  strong  will,  prompt  to  assert 
itself,  and  a  keen  desire  to  do  what 
is  right,  are  the   foundation  without 

:  wh;ch  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
tendency  toward  right  impulses. 

When  we  say  of  a  man  or  child 
that  his  impulses  are  all  wrong  we 
reveal  a  terrible  defect  in  his  char- 
acter, and  at  the  same  time  we  de- 
stroy the  basis  of  coiifidence  in  his 
conduct.     On  the  other  hand,  when 

I  we  are  convinced  that  a  man's  in- 
tentions are  good,  that  his  impulses 

I  are  in  the  right  direction,  we  raise 

'  the  presumption  that  his  action  will 

,  be  in  the  line    of   rectitude  and  in 

'  accordance  with  his  best  judgment. 
The  question  at  once  arises  as  to 

!  what  means  are  at  our  disposal  for 
the  nurture  of  moral  impulses  in  the 
child's  life.  If  we  could  have  the 
child  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of 

1  consciousness  the  task  would  not  be 
so  difficult.  The  example  and  teach- 
ing of  the   mother,  the  songs  with 

i  which  she  sings  him  to  sleep,  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  the  atmosphere  of 

\  the  home,  all  combine  and  conspire 
to    impress     his     mind    with     the 

]  beauty   of   that  which    is   true  and 

I  good. 

!      But      unfortunately     too      many 

I  parents,  perhaps  the  larger  number, 
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S;ive  very  little  thought  to  anything  | 
beyond   caring    for  the   physical  in 
bringing  up  the  child.     "  He  is  not 
old  enough    to   know  "    is  too  often 
the  excuse  of  indolence  or  of  ignor- 
ance.    The  child  is  never  too  young 
to  be  influenced  by  his  surroundings 
or  to    be   nurtured  by  the  mother's 
love.      Prevent    and   form,   restrain 
and  encourage  ;  but  the  child   is  in 
a  sad  plight  indeed  who  must  be  re- 
formed when  he  reaches  the  shelter 
of     the    school.       Formation     and 
growth  are  natural  processes.     Re- 
formation   is    unnatural.     It   is  not 
seldom  that  the  teacher  wishes  that 
she  could  blot  out  the  first  five  years 
of  the   child's  life  and    begin    with 
him  where  the  mother  should  have 
begun — in  the  cradle.     To   use  the 
words     of      Horace    Mann,     "  The 
wheels  of  the  moral   machinery  are 
rusted  "  when  the  child  comes  under 
the  teacher's  care.     Perhaps  it  will 
be  found  that  they  never  have  been 
made  to  revolve.     It  is  of  infinitely 
more    importance    to    prevent    the 
formation    of   bad    habits    than    to 
know  how    to    break  them  up   after 
they  have    been  acquired.     Here  is 
the  strongest  claim  which  the  true 
kindergarten    has    upon     our    con- 
fidence and  support.     It  plants  itself 
upon  the  pri  .ciple  that  education  is 
only    development    beginning   with 
ihe  first  dawn  of  consciousness.  The 
child    is   the    center,  and  the  ever- 
widenmg  circum;erence  of  existence 
can  be  made  to  include  the  good  and 
exclude   the  evil    if    only  right  im 
pulses  are  nurtured  with  every  day 
of  the  child's  life. 

This   nurture    must    not  be  spas- 
modic; it  must  be  steady,  consistent, 


and  loving,  true  to  childish  nature^ 
and  adapted  to  individual  want. 
Neither  should  it  be  narrow  or  con- 
tracted. A  broad  and  generous  cul- 
ture of  that  which  is  good  in  the 
child,  a  tender  and  judicious  en- 
couragement of  all  right  impulses,  a 
recognition  of  every  good  actuating 
motive,  will  lay  the  foundations  for 
moral  strength  in  coming  years. 

Some  one  wri'es  that  "mere  ideals 
taken  nakedly,  abstractly  and  imme- 
diately are  the  cheapest  things  in 
the  market."  That  may  be  true, 
but  life  without  ideals  would  be  bar- 
ren and  desolate.  The  fact  that 
every  one  has  ideals  in  some  form  is 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Providence.  An 
ideal  cherished  in  the  heart  often 
lightens  the  work  of  the  laborer, 
sweetens  the  cup  of  poverty,  and 
encourages  and  cheers  those  who 
seem  ready  to  perish,  worn  out  by 
the  toils  and  struggles  of  life. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  habits. 
Habits  are  only  a  part  of  our  ac- 
quired nature.  I  have  not  referred 
to  "building  character,"  because  the 
teacher  can  no  more  build  character 
than  he  can  build  a  tree  on  the 
school-house  ground.  Character  can- 
not be  created.  It  is  a  thing  of 
growth.  Only  by  patient,  persistent 
and  wise  nurture  of  ttiose  good  im- 
pulses which  I  have  never  yet  failed 
to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  little  child 
can  character  be  developed  as  the 
plant  from  the  seed,  until  its  roots 
are  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  life 
of  the  man  that  adversity  cannot 
blast  it  nor  temptation  remove  it. 

— Education. 
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MISSION  WORK  IN  CANADA. 


By  Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  D.D.,  London. 

(Continued  from  page  32.) 


What  solution  has  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  our  land  for  the  problems 
that  attend  the  coming  of  these 
people  ?  What  provision  has  she 
for  their  deepest  need  ?  What  but 
the  Gospel  that  has  proved  itself  the 
solution  for  such  problems  in  other 
ages  ?  What  but  the  Gospel  that  is 
still  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
unto  everyone  that  believeth,  be  he 
rude  barbarian  or  cultured  Greek  ? 
We  cannot,  we  will  not,  despair  of 
the  ability  of  the  Gospel  to  meet 
such  serious  problems  as  these,  when 
we  remember  what  it  already  has 
done  for  Anglo-Saxon  nations.whose 
ancestors,  when  Rome  was  changing 
her  palaces  from  brick  to  marble, 
were  wandering,  rude  savages,  in 
their  forest  fastnesses. 

The  hopeful  feature  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  immigration  is 
that,  in  coming  to  a  new  land,  the 
minds  of  men  aire  inclined  to  open 
to  new  influences  and  to  accept  the 
spirit  of  new  surroundings.  Leaving 
behind,  oftentimes,  conditions  with 
which  they  have  grown  weary,  they 
find  in  the  new  world  a  freedom 
which  they  recognize  with  as 
tonished  gladness,  and  finding  this 
associated  with  the  religion  of  the 
land  that  they  have  adopted  as 
their  own,  and  that  they  are  pre 
pared  to  love,  their  minds  are  ren- 
dered at  least  free  from  unhappy 
prejudice.  The  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion among  them  may  be  difficult 
but  it  is  possible  ;  it  is  most  easily 
possible  while  the  life  that  thoy 
have  adopted  is  new.  It  is  not  to 
be  dreamed  of  that  the  Church  is  to 
neglect  these  strangers  ;  neglect 
means  national  peril  and  religious 
decline.       Evangelize      them,     and 


among  heterogeneous  multitudes 
flocking  to  us  there  may  be  created^, 
not  only  a  national  spirit,  but  what 
is  of  far  greater  moment,  a  healthy 
morality  and  a  regard  for  Christian 
institutions  which  will  stand  as  a 
bulwark  for  the  land  in  days  of 
peril.  Every  reason  that  can  be 
urged,  from  that  of  our  own  safety 
to  that  of  love  for  our  own  King  and 
desire  for  His  glory,  is  here  to  en- 
courage us  in  the  work.  Not  only  is 
the  responsibility  pressing  but  the  . 
opportunity  is  inviting.  It  is  another 
Pentecostal  opportunity  for  the 
Church  :  here  are  men  speaking  the 
polyglot  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  who,  if  evangelized,  will  serve 
the  Church  to-day  as  did  those  long 
ago,  who  carried  from  Jerusalem  to 
their  own  lands  the  treasures  of  the 
Gospel.  Every  consideration  which 
has  weight  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  missions,  which  are  called 
"  Continental,"  carried  on  by  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain,  and 
many  of  those  considerations  which 
weigh  with  our  churches  in  the 
noble  enterprise  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  the  heathen,  are  here  to  encour- 
age and  constrain  us  in  the  prosecu 
tion  of  a  work,  a  grander  and  more 
hopeful  than  which  God  never  gave 
to  any  Church.  With  no  humbler 
watchword  than  "  Canada  for 
Christ  "  can  the  Church  be  satisfied; 
to  labor  to  that  end  is  a  privilege 
high  and  inspiring. 

I  mention  one  other  consideration, 
in  view  of  which  the  importance  of 
Home  Mission  Work  in  Canada  is 
apparent — the  perils  incident  to  the 
rapid  acaimulation  of  great  ivealth. 

That  opportunities   for    such   ac- 
cumulation  of   wealth  are  here,  the 
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resources  of  our  land  and  results 
attained  clearlj-  show  ;  that  these 
opportunities  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  slip  past  for  want  of  eager  hearts 
and  hands,  the  spirit  of  our  age 
assures  us.  While  no  age  can  be 
referred  to  as  one  in  which  material 
prosperity  was  despised,  it  is  never 
theless  true,  that  there  has  been 
none  marked  by  a  greater  lust  for 
gold  than  our  own.  The  almighty 
dollar  looms  large  on  every  horizon 
of  life,  and  in  a  new  land,  where  cir- 
<:umstances  lend  themselves  to  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  riches,  the 
dangers  attendant  thereon  are  es- 
pecially menacing.  Men  are  seeking 
the  West  with  the  glitter  of  gold 
before  their  eyes.  Not  alone 
those  who  dare  the  dangers  of 
the  Klondyke  trail,  but  those 
also  who  come,  content  with 
the  toils  of  the  cattle-ranch  or 
the  prairie-farm,  come  with  this  ob 
ject  before  them — material  prosperi- 
ty. The  Pilgrim  Fathers  turned  the 
prow  of  the  Mayflower  toward 
the  setting  sun  and  steered  for  Ply- 
mouth Rock  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
seeking  in  the  new  world  "  freedom 
to  worship  God." 

"  What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  weal'h  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? 

They  sought  a  faith's  pwe  shrine.^' 

But  the  thousands  that  th'ong  the 
portals  of  the  New  World  to-day 
seek  one  thing — wealth,  and  all  too 
often  are  content  to  secure  it  at  the 
cost  of  sacrificing  religious  privil 
eges,  holy  ordinances  and  even  the 
form  of  religion.  In  this  fact  lie 
dangers  most  serious,  that  menace 
the  religious  life  of  our  land,  dan- 
gers that,  in  my  opinion,  loom  threat- 
ening and  near  above  all  others — 
the  dangers  of  mammonism  and 
luxuriousness. 

Commercial  interests  are  all  too 
frequently  supreme  ;  they  not  only 
control  our  elections,  frame  our  laws, 


and  decide  our  policy  towards  other 
lands,  but  they  trample  upon  those 
institutions  of  the  home  and  of 
religion  which  are  essential  to  a 
healthy  national  life.  Commercial 
interests  override  the  Sabbath  and 
make  of  a  holy  day  a  holiday,  of  a  day 
of  rest,  a  day  of  toil  ;  they  invade 
the  home  and  refuse  the  time  requir 
ed  for  the  simplest  forms  of  family 
religion  ;  they  establish,  buttress 
and  protect  that  Moloch  of  all  evils, 
the  liquor  traffic ;  they  support  the 
hydra  headed  monster  Vice,  and 
worst  of  all,  they  degrade  a  vigorous 
manhood  into  a  mere  gold-gatherer, 
and  debase  him  from  his  heaven  born 
destiny  to  a  state  of  satisfaction 
with  earth.  That  these  evils  are 
magnified  and  intensified  in  new 
j  lands  where  everything  encourages 
•  to  unresting  toll,  and  no  church  bell 
rings  to  bid  men  look  up  from  earth 
'  to  heaven,  I  need  not  p  luse  to  assert. 
What  is  to  save  our  land  from  these 
dangers  ?  What  is  to  give  to  our 
I  young  men  the  open  eye  and  the 
I  upward  look  ?  What  is  to  permeate 
our  commerce,  our  mining,  our 
manufacturing,  our  farming,  so  that 
upon  the  wheels  of  the  reaper  and 
the  rake,  upon  the  shuttle  of  the 
j  loom,  the  lever  of  the  engine,  the 
'.  pick  and  shovel  of  the  mine,  shall 
be  engraved  "Holiness  unto  the 
Lord  '7  One  thing  and  one  thing 
only— the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
ministered  by  His  church  which  is 
His  body.  We  have  not  lost  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  meet 
every  need  of  the  soul  and  of 
society  ;  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  church 
charged  with  the  Gospel's  mes- 
sage. If  ever  there  was  need  in 
Canada  for  a  liberal  and  aggressive 
policy  of  Home  Mission  eflfort  it  is 
to-day,  when  the  youth  and  manhood 
of  our  land  are  dreaming  that  the 
word  'success"  has  but  one  mean- 
ing, and  that  an  earthly  one. 
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As  one  who  loves  his  land  I  would 
rather  see  a  foreign  f6e  upon  her 
shores,  and  hear  the  roar  of  hostile 
guns  at  her  gates,  and  listen  to  the 
call  summoning  the  young  men  of 
the  land  to  the  perils  of  the  quarter- 
deck and  the  loneliness  of  the 
sentry's  watch,  if  so  they  might  learn 
lessons  of  hardship  and  unselfish- 
ness in  the  service  of  their  country, 
than  I  would  see  them  self-centered, 
spending  the  summer  days  of  peace, 
looking  eagerly  with  earth-filled  eyes 
for  gold  and,  finding  it,  spending 
life  in  an  effeminate  luxury. 

Were  there  no  perils  of  emigration, 
were  there  none  of  rapid  settlement, 
this  feature  of  life  in  the  new  land 
should  be  sufficient  to  summon  the 
Church  to  her  most  earnest  and 
untiring  efforts  in  the  work  of  Home 
Evangelization. 

The  result  of  Home  Mission 
Work,  results  already  evident — al- 
though the  work  thus  far  has  been 
mainly  the  sowing  for  the  harvest 
yet  to  be  reaped — it  would  require 
time  to  tell  ;  they  cannot  be  tabu 
lated,  can  only  indeed  be  but  dimly 
indicated,  and  yet  they  are  sufficient 
to  cause  the  whole  Church  to  say 
with  humble  rejoicing,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought  ?" 

The  existence  and  prosperity  of 
the  entire  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  may  rightly  be  described  as 
the  result  of  Home  Mission  effort, 
for  our  Church  to  day,  with  her  thir- 
teen hundred  ministers,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  mem 
bers,  with  one  out  of  six  of  the 
population  worshipping  in  her  tem- 
ples and  expressing  loyalty  to  her 
teaching,  and  with  her  total  in- 
come of  two  and  a  quarter  mil 
lions,  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  toil 
of  early  pioneers  who,  from  the 
Churches  of  the  British  Isles,  from 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and 
other  Presbyterian  bodies  of  the 
United  States,  were  stirred  by  the 


spiritual  needs  of  Canadian  colon- 
ists, and  came  to  labor  over  presby 
teries  that  in  those  days  comprised 
entire  provinces.  It  were  an  honor 
to  mention  them  did  time  permit — 
Kinlock  of  Ireland,  Cook  and  Smith 
of  Scotland,  Gilmore  of  the  Loyal- 
ists, Bethune,  at  one  time  the  only 
Presbyterian  minister  in  what  is 
now  Ontario,  McDowell  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  others  like  minded,  who 
sowed  the  seed  of  which  to-day  we 
I  reap  the  harvest.  The  Canadian 
i  Church  would  be  disloyal  to  her 
1  own  past  were  she  to  cease  to  put 
in  the  forefront  of  all  her  enterprises 
the  work  of  Home  Evangelization. 
Our  own  Home  Mission  work 
\  covers  a  period  of  over  thirty  years 
During  that  period  quite  four  hun- 
dred aid-receiving  congrtgations 
i  have  become  self-supporting,  and 
'  more  than  that  number  of  new  fields 
have  been  opened  up,  while  contri- 
butions for  Church  schemes  have 
I  increased  six  fold.  The  work  of 
'  French  Evangelization,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  department  of 
Home  Mission  effort,  has,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  Dr.  MacVicar, 
made  marvellous  progress.  Ninety- 
two  stations  are  supplied  by  the 
sixt5'-eight  workers  among  the  Ro 
man  Catholics  of  Quebec,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  quite  thirty  thousand 
persons  in  French  Canada  call 
themselves  Protestants,  while,  great 
j  est  gain  of  all,  there  is  perfect  liberty 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  every 
part  of  the  province  that  is  chiefly 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  new  districts  west  of  the  great 
lakes  that  the  most  remarkable  vic- 
tories of  Home  Mission  effort  have 
been  achieved.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  was,  in  all  that  territory,  one 
presbytery  consisting  of  one  self- 
supporting  congregation,  two  mis 
sions  to  white  settlers,  and  one 
mission  to  Indians  ;  four  workers 
manned  the  field.  To-day  that  same 
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territory  is  occupied  by  two  synods, 
comprising  fifteen  presbyteries  ;  a 
staff  of  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  min 
isters  and  missionaries  take  the 
oversight  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
teen  self-supporting  congregations 
and  more  than  two  hundred  mission 
stations,  together  with  twenty-four 
missions  to  Indians  and  Chinese, — 
in  all  providmg  rehgious  ordinances 
in  more  than  a  thousand  centres.  A 
college,  efficiently  equipped,  num 
bers  about  two  hundred  students  in 
its  classes  of  arts  and  theology,  and 
the  two  hundred  communicants  of 
thirty  years  ago  have  increased  to 
twenty  thousand. 

Do  the  figures  seem  small  in  a 
land  so  great  ?  Remember  they  are 
the  promise  of  the  harvest,  the  earn- 
est of  the  coming  victory  There 
are  results  that  cannot  be  indicated 
in  figures.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
has  done  the  pioneer  work,  and 
gained  for  herself  a  place  in  the  re 
spect  and  affection  of  the  settlers  of 
which  she  may  be  humbly  proud  ; 
her  strong  doctrine  and  simple  wor- 
ship are  congenial  to  the  bracing 
spirit  of  the  West  ;  her  missionaries 
have  not  fainted  at  hardships,  nor 
been  overcome  by  opposition  ;  they 
first,  for  the  Church  followed  the 
trail  into  the  Klondyke,  and  now 
four  noble  standard  bearers  labor  at 
the  mine-mouths  to  save  the  gold 
hungry  multitudes  from  perils  un- 
seen but  real  ;  they  were  the  pion- 
eers in  the  Kootenay  and  Kettle 
River  districts  ;  they  have  followed 
the  lumberm  m  and  the  settler  to 
the  far  outposts  of  British  Columbia 
and  northern  Ontario,  and  they  have 
not  been  forgetful  of  the  claims  of 
the  dusky  red  men  deprived  of  his 
hunting  grounds,  nor  of  the  almond- 
eyed  visitor  from  the  Middle  King- 
dom. Noble  men  our  home  mission- 
aries have  proved  themselves,  and 
they  have  been  nobly  led  by  Findlay 
of   northern    Ontario,    and    by   our 


'  Bishop  Missionary,  whom  Provi- 
dence gave  to  our  Church  in  the 
hour  of  her  need,  to  whose  Scotch 
grit,  American  enterprise  and  Cana- 
dian loyalty,  sanctified  by  a  noble 
devotion  to  Christ,  our  land  owes 
more  than  to  the  policy  of  statesmen 
or  the  adventure  and  enterprise  of 
capitalists, — our  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  in  the  west  — 
Dr.  Robertson.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  done  the  pioneer  work  ; 
she  has  been  honored  in  doing  it  ;  is 
she  to  hold  the  place  so  well  won,  or 
are  others  to  enter  into  her  labors  ? 
The  answer,  I  know,  is  with  our- 
selves, and  yet  not  wholly  with  our- 
selves. I  venture  to  utter  a  word  of 
appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
British  churches,  Ihis  work  is 
your  work  as  well  as  ours,  for  you 
and  we  are  one,  for 

"When  men  unto  their  noblest  rise 
Alike  forever  see  their  eyes  ; 

Trust  u;.  Old  Britain,  we  are  true. 
And  in  your  noblest  one  with  you." 

As  we  are  one  with  you  in  fealty 
and  in  faith,  so  we  cherish  the  hope 
that  you  will  recognize  your  unity 
with  us  in  our  common  interest  of 
conquering  and  conserving  this 
middle  link  of  the  Empire  for 
Christ.     We  have  had  your  interest 

!  and  your  aid  in  the  past,  we  need 
it  still,  for  not  yet  are  our  resources 
sufficient  to  undertake  the  work 
alone  Yours  are  many  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  who  came  to  us,  and 
your  privilege  it  is  to  aid  us  in  sur- 
rounding them  with  those  ordinances 
and  Christian  safeguards  that  have 
served  so  effectively  to  develop  the 
sturdy  Presbyterianism  of  the  Old 
Land.  Yours  it  is  to  be  sharers 
with  us  in  the  toil,  and  yours  too 
shall  be  a  share  in  the  triumph 

For  the  triumph  will  come  ; 
Canada  for  Christ  shall  still  be  our 
watchword.      Three  years  ago.  we 

'  lit  with  you  our  bonfires  round  the 
world  in  jubilant    thanksgiving    for 
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the  long  reign  of  her  whom  five 
hundred  millions  love  to  call  their 
Queen  ;  from  Rocky  Mountain  sum- 
mit and  prairie  mound  the  firelights 
glowed  ;  from  Lake  Superior's  pic- 
tured rocks  and  fair  Muskoka's 
myriad  sunlit  lakes  ;  from  where 
St.  Lawrence  rolls  to  the  music  of 
Niagara's  orchestra,  on  through  the 
fairy  maze  of  Thousand  Isles  and 
past  Quebec's  grim  walls,  and  from 
the    rugged    shores    of   Labrador's 


stern  rocks  the  blaze  that  hailed 
Victoria,  Queen,  ascended.  But  not 
with  this  are  we  content,  nor  shall 
we  be,  until  from  every  home  the 
fires  of  loyal  consecration  to  our 
Saviour  King  ascend  and  our  brave 
Dominion,  in  boundless  width,  ex 
haustless  wealth,  and  beauty  un- 
surpassed is  placed  a  glistening 
jewel  in  the  coronal  of  our  King  on 
whose  head  are  many  crowns. 


EARLY  VOYAGES  ON    THE  UPPER  ST.  LAWRENCE. 
Pk-  f.  a.  Shortt,  Queen's   University. 


IT  was  in  1613  that  Champlain 
first  explored  a  portion  of  the 
Ottawa,  above  Montreal.  In 
161^  the  first  priests  came  to  Can 
ada,  being  sent  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  commercial  company  which 
Controlled  it.  These  were  four  Re- 
coUet  fathers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
minister  to  the  religious  needs  of 
the  colonists,  and  establish  missions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
In  161 5  Father  Joseph  Caron  ac- 
companied a  band  of  Hurons  to 
their  homes  in  the  West.  A  little 
later  in  the  same  summer  he  was 
followed  by  Champlain,  who  went 
with  the  Huron  Indians  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Iroquois  into 
what  is  now  northern  New  York 
State.  On  returning  to  Canada, 
both  Champlain  and  the  priest  re- 
mained with  the  Indians  the  follow- 
ing win  er.  Champlain  had  reach- 
ed the  Huron  country  by  means  of 
the  Ottawa  route,  and  in  going  to 
the  Iroquois  territory  he  followed 
the  Trent  river  system  down  to  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  and  from  that  across 
to  the  south  side  of  the  lake  past 
Amherst,  Wolfe,  and  the  smaller 
islands.  He  returned  by  the  same 
route,  making  no  attempt  to  try  the 


upper  St  Lawrence,  reaching  Lower 
Canada  by  the  Ottawa,  as  before. 

Immediately  after  this  the  Iro- 
quois, taking  the  aggressive,  suc- 
cessfully encroached  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hurons  and  threatened 
the  extermination  of  the  French, 
their  allies.  What  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  rapids,  and  the  dangers 
from  the  Iroquois  who  sat  by  them, 
the  French  long  found  that  route 
closed  10  them.  Thus  the  S\  Law 
rence,  from  Lake  St.  Louis  to  Lake 
Ontario,  remained  unknown  to  the 
French,  except  from  Indian  hearsa3^ 
for  nearly  half  a  century  after  they 
had  penetrated  to  the  Georgian  Bay 
and  Lake  Huron  By  1642  the 
French  had  reached  Lake  Superior, 
and  had  explored  Lake  Michigan. 
In  1646  the  first  Jesuit  missionary, 
Pere  Isaac  Jogues,  went  to  the  Iro- 
quois settlemen  s  to  the  south  of  the 
lakes.  He  went,  however,  by  way 
of  the  Lake  Champlain  route.  The 
following  year,  on  his  return  to  the 
Iroquois,  he  was  put  to  death  on  the 
charge,  it  is  said,  of  having  raised 
the  devil  among  them. 

This  incident,  followed  by  other 
acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Iroquois,   suspended    friendly  inter- 
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course  between  the  French  and 
these  tribes  for  some  time.  But  in 
1654,  on  petition  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
to  have  the  French  make  a  settle- 
ment among  them,  Father  Simon 
Lemoine  went  to  Onondaga.  Being 
assured  safe  conduct,  he  went  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  ;  the 
first  Frenchman,  not  a  captive,  to 
make  that  trip. 

In  explanation  of  the  friendly 
overtures  of  the  western  Iroquois, 
we  find  that  at  this  time  they  were 
threatened  by  other  Indian  nations 
to  the  west  and  south  of  them.  To 
the  south  they  were  in  conflict  with 
the  AndastogueSj  who  had  already 
driven  some  of  the  Cayugas  out  of 
their  country,  and  compelled  them 
to  take  refuge  on  Lake  Ontario,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of 
Quinte.  From  the  west  the  Cat 
and  Neutral  Indians  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  tacking  them.  The  Iro- 
quois, therefore,  not  only  desired  to 
make  peace  with  the  French,  but  to 
obtain  their  assistance  against  their 
nearer  enemies.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances  Lemoine  made  his  jour- 
ney. From  his  journal,  given  in 
the  "  Jesuit  Relation  "  for  that  year, 
we  obtain  a  short  account  of  his  trip 
up  the  river.* 

"  On  the  17th  day  of  July,  1654. 
St.  Alexis  day,  we  set  out  from 
home  with  that  great  saint  of  many 
travels,  toward  a  land  unknown  to 
us.'  Thus,  while  the  ancestors  of 
most  of  us  were  eagerly  following 
the  first  movements  of  Cromwell's 
Protectorate,  while  that  great  man 
was  preparing  to  meet  his  first  Par- 
liament, in  the  wilds  of  America  a 
French  Jesuit  missionary  was  mak- 
ing the  first  ascent  of  the  Upper  St. 
Lawrence. 

"On  the  i8th,  following  constantly 

•The  quotations  from  (he  "Jesuit  Rela- 
tions" are  from  the  newly  published  edition, 
edited  by  R.  (.i.  Thwaites,  and  published 
by  Burrows  Bros.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


the  course  of  the  River  St. Lawrence, 
we  encountered    nothing  but  break- 
ers   and     impetuous    falls,    thickly 
strewn  with  rocks  and  shoals."  This 
refers  to  the  region  of  the  Cascade?; 
Cedars,  and  Coteau  Rapids,  between 
Lake  St.  Louis  and  Lake  St.  Francis. 
"  The  igth.    The  river  continues  to 
increase  in  width  and  forms  a    lake, 
pleasant    to    the    sight  and  eight  or 
twelve   leagues    in    length."     "  The 
I  2oth.    We  see  nothing  but  islands  of 
i  the  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the 
world,  intercepting  here   and   there 
I  the    course   of    this    most    peaceful 
river.     The  land  toward    the  north 
appears    to    us    excellent.     Toward 
i  the    rising   sun    is    a    chain  of  high 
'  mountains,   which    we    named  after 
;  Saint  Margaret."'     Those  who  know 
the  western  end  of  Lake  St  Francis 
will  recognize  this  as  a  cha-mingly 
'■:  simple  and    accurate  description  of 
i  that   portion    of  the    river.     As  yet, 
'  none  of  the  lakes  or  rapids  on  the 
!  course    is  given  a  name.     Only  the 
'  chastely  blue  mountains,  which  form 
I  so    fitting    a    background    for    the 
peaceful     beauties     of    water    and 
island,  are  named  after  St.  Margaret. 
j  But  the  name  is  given  at  too  long  a 
{range.     Even    that    of  "St.  Mary,' 
i  bestowed    later,     w  11    not    endure. 
!  Those    nearer    to    them,    doubtless 
;  finding  them  less  ethereal  and  saint- 
\  ly,  will  name  them  later  the  Adiron- 
I  dacr.  On  the  22nd  they  encountered 
the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  though   yet 
unnamed,  and  these,  he  says,   "com- 
pel us  to  shoulder  our  little  baggage 
and  the  canoe  that  bore  us."'     "  On 
the  other  side  of  the  rapids,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  herd  of  wild  cows,  pastur- 
ing in  a  very  calm  and  leisurely  man- 
ner.    Sometimes  there  are  seen  four 
or  five  hundred    of    them    together 
in     these     regions."       These     were 
evidently  not   buffaloes,  but  caribou 
deer,  because,    as    described    later, 
thev    v/ould     not     answer     to    the 
buffalo,    and    almost    all  the   other 
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early  voyagers  speak  of  the  caribou 
and  other  deer  as  being  very  plenti 
ful  in  this  region.  They  came  to  be 
regularly  counted  upon  as  a  supply 
of  food,  being  easily  killed  as  they 
swam  from  the  islands  to  the  main 
land. 

Another  species  of  wild  anmial, 
whose  aggressive  enterprise  has  se- 
cured for  it  a  prominent  place  in 
the  early  annals  of  America,  also 
abounded  in  this  region  Where- 
ever  they  halted  they  became  a  prey 
to  the  mosquitoes,  who  are  repre 
sented  by  the  pious  father  as  resting 
not  day  and  night,  and  as  more  ter- 
rible to  face  than  death  itself.  They 
continued  to  have  difficulty  with  the 
rapids  between  the  Long  Sault  and 
the  Thousand  Islands.  On  the 
evening  of  the  25th  "  we  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  LakeSiint  Ignace, 
where  eels  abound  in  prodigious 
numbers."  This  is  that  region  of 
the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
between  the  Brockville  Narrows,  or 
Chippewa  Point,  and  Wellesley 
Island.  In  the  large;  stretches  of 
shallow,  muddy-bottomed  water,  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
river  and  off  the  lower  end  of 
Wellesley  Island,  there  was  a  per- 
fect paradise  for  eels,  of  which  they 
took  full  advantage,  leading,  in  turn, 
to  the  Indians  taking  much  advan 
tage  of  them.  Thus  this  eel  fishery 
was  famous  among  the  Indians  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around,  and 
during  the  season  the  neighboring 
islands  and  shores  were  seldom 
without  their  Indian  camps. 

Lemoine  and  his  band  evidently 
took  the  southern  or  American 
channel  through  the  islands.  He 
notes  the  rocky  cliffs  along  the 
route,  but  rather  exaggerates  their 
height  and  grandeur,  as  he  speaks  of 
being  "  everywhere  confronted  with 
towering  rocks,  now  appalhng  and 
now  pleasing  to  the  eye."  Noting 
the    scantiness  of  the   soil  in  many 


places,  he  says,  "It  is  wondeiful 
how  large  trees  can  find  root  among 
so  many  rocks." 

Here  they  encountered  for  some 
days  thunderstorms  accompanied 
with  heavy  winds  "On  the  29th 
and  30th  of  July  the  wind  storm 
continues  and  checks  our  progress 
at  the  mouth  of  a  great  lake  called 
Ontario  :  we  call  it  the  lake  of  the 
Ircquois,  because  they  have  their 
villages  on  its  southern  side.  The 
Hurons  are  at  the  other  side  farther 
inland."  But  at  this  very  period  the 
Iroquois  were  passing  over  to  the 
northern  shore,  making  war  upon 
the  Hurons,  driving  them  back, 
killing  many  and  makmg  captives 
of  others,  especially  the  women  and 
children  Hence,  before  long,  both 
sides  of  the  lake  were  m  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  first 
mission  established  on  the  northern 
shore,  the  Kente  mission, was  among 
a  branch  of   the  Iroquois,  the  Cay- 


ugas. 


Having  reached  Lake  Ontario^ 
we  need  not  follow  the  worthy 
father  in  his  subsequent  adventures 
among  the  Onondago  Indians.  His 
stay  was  short  ;  for  by  the  middle  of 
August  he  was  on  his  way  back, 
and  once  he  and  his  companione 
reach  the  river  they  have  an  easy 
voyage,  broken  only  by  the  irresist- 
ible pur>uit  of  game,  everywhere 
abundant  and  easy  of  capture. 
Almost  no  particulars  are  given  of 
this  return  trip.  On  the  6th  of 
September  he  is  put  ashore  on  Lake 
St.  Louis,  about  twelve  miles  above 
Montreal,  his  Indians  being  afraid 
to  run  the  Siult  St.  Louis,  now  the 
Lachine  rapids. 

This  trip  of  Lemoine's  to  the  On- 
ondagas  having  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  Mohawks,  he  had  to  promise 
to  visit  them  also.  This  he  accon- 
plished  in  the  following  year,  1655, 
He  left  Montreal  on  the  17th  of 
August   with    twelve    Iroquois    and 
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two  Frenchmen,  and  a  jnonth  later 
he  had  reached  the  Mohawk  village 
of  Agnie.  Few  details  are  given  of 
this  voyage.  In  the  Relation  for 
the  year  the  summary  runs  thus : 
"  The  route  is  one  of  precipices, 
lakes  and  rivers,  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  of  weariness  and  recreation, 
varying  in  different  parts.  Soon 
after  their  departure  our  travellers 
killed  eighteen  wild  cows  within  less 
than  an  hour  on  prairies  prepared 
by  nature  alone  for  those  own  rless 
herds.  They  were  wrecked  a  little 
farther  on  in  an  impetuous  torrent 
which  carried  them  into  a  bay 
where  they  found  the  gentlest  calm 
in  the  world."  As  usual,  when  they 
got  beyond  the  river  they  found 
game  much  scarcer,  and  they  were 
aim  )St  starved  before  they  reached 
their  destination.  Owing  to  troubles 
between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Al- 
gonquins  they  could  not  return  by  ' 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  were  ' 
compelled  to  make  a  very  fatiguing 
overland  journey  to  the  south.  1 

This  same  year  another  journey  ' 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  was  made  by 
Fathers  Joseph  Chaumont  and 
Claude  Dablon  on  their  way  to  the 
Onondaga  settlement.  They  left 
Montreal  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1655,  and  the  details  of  the  trip 
are  recorded  in  Father  Dablon's 
journal.  Afrer  making  the  portage 
of  the  St.  Louis,  or  I.achine  rapids, 
they  crossed  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the 
9th.  The  loth  being  Sunday,  they 
rested.  "  On  the  12th  we  ascended 
many  rapids  by  dint  of  hard  pad- 
dling." Having  caught  sight  of 
some  Mohawks,  they  had  to  spend 
the  night  on  guard  for  fear  of  their 
attacking  the  Huron  portion  of  the 
band.  On  the  13th  and  14th,  their 
provisions  failing,  and  having  no 
luck  either  m  fishing  or  hunting, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  eating  a  wild  cow  which  had  been 
drowned.      The    wild    cow    he    des 


cribes  as  a  "  species  of  hind — these 
animals  having  horns  like  the  stag's, 
and  not  like  those  of  our  European 
bull." 

"The  15th.  God  made  us  pass 
from  scarcity  to  abundance  by  giv 
ing  our  hunters  eight  bears."  Next 
day  it  rained,  and  they  feasted  and 
rested.  On  the  17th  they  killed 
thirty  bears  and  had  another  great 
feast,  after  which  they  drank  bear's 
grease  and  rubbed  their  bodies  over 
with  it.  Strange  to  say,  only  one  ot 
the  band  suffered  from  nightmare  in 
consequence.  But  he  had  such  a 
realistic  attack  of  that  malady  that 
he  could  not  get  over  it  when  waken 
ed ;  and  the  whole  company  spent 
a  day  and  a  half  in  reducing  him  to 
a  normal  condition.  The  places  are 
yet  unnamed,  but  it  appears  that 
this  incident  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  St.  Francis,  for, 
on  the  2oth,  they  "  passed  the  falls  of 
the  lake  after  dragging  our  canoes 
through  four  or  five  rapids  in  the 
space  of  half  a  league  "  This  evident- 
ly refers  to  the  Long  Sault.  "  Early 
on  the  24th  we  reached  Lake  On- 
taiio,  at  the  entrance  10  which  five 
stags  were  killed  toward  evening." 
What  he  calls  Lake  Ontario  is 
what  Lemoine  called  Lake  St. 
Ignace,  being  the  lower  part  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  For 
Dablon  the  lake  evidently  extends 
below  Brockville,  for,  he  says,  "  furi 
ous  rapids  must  be  passed,  which 
serve  as  the  outlet  of  the  lake  :  tiien 
one  enters  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  sown  with  various  islands,, 
distant  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  the  herds  of  cows  or  deer  swim 
ming  from  isle  to  isle  Our  hunters 
cut  them  off  on  their  return  to  the 
ma'nland,  and  lined  the  entire  shore 
with  them,  leading  them  to  death 
whithersoever  they  chose.  On  the 
25th  we  advanced  eight  leagues  up 
the  lake's   mouth,   which    is   barely 
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three  quarters  of  a  league  wide. 
We  entered  the  lake  itself  on  the 
26*.h,  proceeding  seven  or  eight 
leagues.  Such  a  scene  of  awe  in 
spiring  beauty  I  have  never  beheld  ; 
nothing  but  islands  and  huge  mas- 
ses of  rock,  as  large  as  cities,  all 
covered  with  cedars  and  firs.  The 
lake  itself  is  lined  with  crags  fearful 
to  behold,  for  the  most  part  over- 
grown with  cedars.  Toward  even- 
ing we  crossed  from  the  north  to  the 
south  side."  This  was  evidently 
across  to  Alexandria  Bay,  by  the 
foot  of  Wellesley  Island,  for  he  con- 
tinues :  "On  the  27th  we  proceeded 
twelve  good  leagues  through  a 
multitude  of  islands,  large  and  small, 
after  which  we  saw  nothing  but 
water  on  all  sides."  From  this  and 
other  accounts  we  learn  that  the 
route  to  the  Iroquois  country  fol- 
lowed the  Canadian  shore  up  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Grenadier  Island, 
then  crossed  over  to  the  American 
shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alex-  I 
andria  Bay,  thence  following  the ' 
American  channel  through  the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  up  between 
Wolfe  Island  and  the  southern  shore, 
into  Lake  Ontario.  More  than  ten 
years  were  yet  to  pass  before  any 
Frenchman  should  take  the  northern 
route  and  look  upon  the  site  of 
Kingston. 

The   Onondagas  remained  stead 
fast  in  their  purpose  of  having  the 
French    establish    a    regular  settle 
ment  among  them.     They  continu 
ed,  with    some  impatience,  to  press 
the  matter    upon   the  iw  >    Fathers 
during  the  winter   which  they  spent 
with  them.      Hence   it    was  deemed 
expedient  that  one  of  them  should 
return  to  Quebec  to  explain  the  situ 
ation  to  the  Governor.     The  journey 
was  undertaken  by  Father  Dablon, 
who  left   Onondaga   on    the  2nd  of 
March,  1656.     The  season  was  ex 
ceedingly  unpropitious    for    such    a 
journey,  hence  the  sufferings  of  the 


Father  and-  his  band  of  about 
twenty  Indians  were  very  great. 
The  continued  rains,  in  addition  to 
the  extreme  discomfort  which  they 
afforded,  weakened  without  remov 
ing  the  ice  on  the  lake,  while  they 
opened  up  many  of  the  streams. 
Thus  they  could  procee.d  by  neither 
winter  nor  summer  modes  of  trayel. 
By  the  17th  of  the  month  they 
seem  to  have  reached  the  Lake  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  though,  as  in 
his  previous  account,  he  regards 
Lake  Ontario  as  reaching  below 
Brockville.  In  going  down  the 
American  channel  from  the  head  of 
Wolfe  Island,  partly  on  the  river 
and  partly  on  shore,  he  describes 
their  progress  as  follows  :  "  We 
passed  all  the  seventeenth  with  feet 
in  the  water,  weather  rough  and 
road  frightful.  At  times  we  had  to 
climb  with  feet  and  hands  over 
mountains  of  snow  ;  again,  to 
walk  over  great  ice  blocks  ;  and 
again,  to  pass  over  marshes ; 
plunge  into  thickets,  fell  trees  for 
bridging  rivers,  cross  streams,  and 
avoid  precipices  ;  while  at  the  day's 
end  we  had  made  barely  four  short 
leagues.  On  the  eighteenth  we 
proceeded  six  leagues.  On  the  nine- 
teenth, St.  Joseph's  day,  as  we  were 
pursuing  our  course  over  the  ice  of 
the  great  lake,  it  opened  under  one 
of  my  feet.  I  came  oflf  better  than  a 
poor  Onnontaguehronnon  hun  er, 
who,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
ice,  which  had  given  way  under 
him,  was  swallowed  up  and  lost  in 
the  water  beyond  the  possibility  of 
rescue.  Having  escaped  these  dan- 
gers, we  entered  a  road  of  extreme 
difficulty,  beset  with  rocks  as  high 
as  towers,  and  so  steep  that  one 
makes  his  way  over  them  with  hands 
as  well  as  feet.  After  this  we  were 
again  forced  to  run  three  leagues 
over  the  ice,  never  stopping  for  fear 
of  breaking  through,  and  then  to 
pass    the    night  on   a    rock  opposite 
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Otondiata,  which  is  on  the  route 
commonly  taken  by  beaver  hunters." 
This  is  the  earUest  mention  of  Oton 
diata,  a  famous  Indianstoppingplace 
on  the  highway  of  war  and  the  chase, 
between  the  Iroquois  settlements  to 
the  south  of  the  lake  and  the  Huron 
territory  and  beaver  grounds,  reach 
ed  by  the  C^ananoque  river  and  the 
Rideau  lakes.  The  St  Lawrence 
river  was  commonly  attained  by 
way  of  the  Oswegatche.  Otondiata, 
which  means,  it  is  said,  the  "stone 
stairs,"  was  the  chief  camping  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eel 
fishery.  In  various  references  to 
the  place,  from  this  time  on,  the 
name  is  applied  to  different  localties, 
bDth  among  the  islands  and  on  the 
mainland,  from  Brockville  to  Grena- 
dier Island.  In  the  pres  nt  account 
it  is  probably  Grenadier  Island,  or 
one  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  intended, 
that  being  the  locality  where  the 
crossing  was  made  from  one  shore 
to  the  other,  in  going  and  coming 
from  the  western  Iroquois  country. 
Thus  the  narrative  continues  :  "We 
made  a  canoe  for  crossing  the  lake  ; 
and,  as  we  were  a  company  of 
twenty,  a  part  went  first.  On  near 
ing  the  other  shore  they  struck  their 
prow  against  an  icefloe;  and  there 
they  were  all  in  the  water,  some 
catching  at  the  battered  canoe,  and 
others  at  the  ice  that  had  wrecked 
it.  They  all  succeeded  in  saving 
themselves,  and  after  repairing  their 
boat  of  bark  sent  it  back  to  us  that 
we  might  follow  them.  We  did  so 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty  first  of 
March.  We  had  eaten  for  dinner 
only  a  very  few  roots  boiled  in  clean 
water,  yet  we  were  forced  to  lie 
down  supperless  on  a  bed  of  pebbles, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Stars  and  under 
shel  er  of  an  icy  north  wind.  On 
the  following  night  we  lay  more 
softly,  but  not  more  comfortably, 
our  bed  being  of  snow,  and  the  day 
after  rain  attended  us  on  a  {rightful 


road  over  rocks  fearful  to  behold, 
both  for  their  height  and  for  their 
size,  and  as  dangerous  to  descend 
as  they  were  difficult  to  climb.  In 
order  to  scale  them  we  lent  one  an- 
other a  hand.  They  border  the  lake; 
and,  as  it  was  not  yet  wholly  free 
from  ice,  we  were  forced  to  undergo 
this  labor. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  twenty 
fifth  a  deer  delayed  us  until  noon. 
We  made  three  leagues,  in  pleasant 
weather,,  and  over  a  tolerable  road, 
finding  very  seasonably  at  our  halt- 
ing place,  a  canoe  or  rather  whole 
tree-trunk  hollowed  out,  which  God 
seems  to  have  put  into  our  hands 
for  completing  the  passage  of  the 
lake  without  fear  of  the  ice. 

'•  On  the  morrow  seven  of  us  em- 
barke  1  in  this  dugout,  and  in  the 
evening  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
lake,  winch  ends  in  a  waterfall  and 
turbulent  rapids.  Here  God  showed 
us  still  another  favor,  for,  on  leaving 
our  dugout,  we  found  a  fairly  good 
bark  canoe,  with  which  we  accom- 
plished forty  leagues  in  a  day  and  a 
half,  not  having  made  more  than 
that  on  foot  during  the  three  preced 
ing  weeks,  owing  both  to  the  severe 
weather  and  the  bad  roads. 

'*  Finally  on  the  thirtieth  of 
March  we  arrived  at  Montreal, 
having  left  Onnontague  on  the 
second.  Our  hearts  found  here  the 
joy  felt  by  pilgrims  on  reaching 
their  own  country.' 

On  learning  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Onondagas  and  of  their  menacing 
an.xiety  to  have  the  French  accept 
their  invitation  to  make  a  consider- 
able establishment  in  their  midst, 
the  Quebec  authorities  found  them- 
selves in  a  very  perplexing  situation. 
If  they  declined  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality and  friendship,  they  were 
threatened  with  an  Iroquois  invas- 
ion. To  accept  the  invitation,  how- 
ever, was  to  put  their  heads  into  the 
lion's    mouth,  and    no    lion's  moods 
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were  ever  more  d  £ficult  to  forecast 
than  those  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
faith  of  the  Jesuits,  not  in  the 
the  Indians,  but  in  God,  carried  the 
day,  and  it  was  decided  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

This  Jesuit  faith  was  of  the 
most  unquenchable  kind.  Fail- 
ure in  missionary  enterprise  was 
taken  to  be  no  less  an  indication 
of  Divine  guidance,  than  the 
greatest  success.  With  all  their 
faith,  experience  had  taught 
them  to  expect  but  slow  progress. 
Hence  every  success  was  regarded 
as  a  more  or  less  m  raculous  inter 
vention  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  while 
failure  merely  meant  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  a  glorious  harvest  by 
and  by.  Even  extremities  of  torture 
and  death  represented  but  rhe  crown- 
ing favor  of  Heaven  in  selecting  the 
victim  for  the  supreme  honor  of 
martyrdom.  The  inspiring  words, 
"Sanguis  martyrum  semen  est 
Christianorum,"  were  ever  on  their 
Jips.  Where  every  defeat  was  a 
victory,  and  every  victory  a  tri- 
umphant miracle,  we  have  the  con- 
ditions which  go  a  very  long  way 
towards  making  possible  the  impos- 
sible. 

The  company  which  left  Quebec 
on  this  enterprise  consisted  of  about 
forty  Frenchmen,  a  party  of  Onon- 
dagas  who  had  come  down  for  them, 
some  Senecas  who  had  also  come 
seeking  an  alliance,  and  a  party  of 
Hurons.  The  whole  company  left 
Quebec,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1656, 
in  two  large  shallops  and  several 
canoes.  On  the  8th  of  June  they 
left  Montreal  in  twenty  canoes. 

From  the  journal  of  one  of  the 
missionaries  we  learn  some  particu- 
lars of  the  journe/  from  Montreal. 
"  We  had  not  proceeded  two  leagues 
when  a  band  of  Agnieronon  Iroquois 
(Mohawks)  saw  us  from  afar.  Mis 
taking  us  for  Algonquins  and  Hurons, 
they  were  seized  with  fear  and  fled 


into  the  woods,  but  when  they  re- 
cognized us,  on  seeing  our  (\a.g — 
which  bore  the  name  of  Jesus  in 
large  letters,  painted  on  fine  white 
taffeta — flying  in  the  air,  they  ap- 
proached us.  Our  Onnontaeronnon 
Americans  received  them  with  a 
thousand  insults,  reproaching  them 
with  their  treachery  and  brigandage  ; 
they  then  fell  upjn  their  canoes, 
stole  their  arms,  and  took  the  best 
of  all  their  equ  pment.  They  said 
that  they  did  this  by  way  of  reprisal, 
for  they  themselves  had  been  pil- 
laged a  few  days  before  by  the  same 
tribe.  That  was  all  the  consolation 
gained  by  those  poor  wretches  in 
coming  to  greet  us. 

"  Entering  Lake  St  Louis,  one 
of  our  canoes  was  broken,  an  acci- 
dent which  happened  several  times 
during  our  voyage.  We  landed,  and 
our  ship  carpenters  found  every- 
where material  enough  wherewith  to 
build  a  vessel  in  less  than  a  day — 
that  is,  our  savages  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  what  was  needed  to 
make  the  gondolas  which  carried 
our  baggage  and  ourselves. 

''  We  killed  a  number  of  elk,  and 
of  the  deer  which  our  French  call 
*  wild  cows.'  On  the  13th  of  June, 
and  the  three  following  days,  we 
found  ourselves  in  currents  of  water 
so  rapid  and  so  strong  that  we  were 
at  times  compelled  to  get  into  the 
water  in  order  to  drag  behind  us,  or 
carry  on  our  shoulders,  our  boats 
and  all  our  baggage.  We  were  wet 
through  and  through  ;  for,  while 
one  half  of  our  bodies  was  in  the 
water,  the  sky  saturated  the  other 
with  a  heavy  rain.  We  exerted  all 
our  strength  against  the  wind  and 
the  torrents  with  even  more  joy  of 
heart  than  fatigue  of  body. 

"  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
we  found  ourselves  at  one  end  of  a 
lake  which  some  confound  with 
Lake  St.  Louis.  We  gave  it  the 
name  of  St.  Francis  to  distinguish  it 
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from  the  one  which  precedes  it.  It 
is  fully  ten  leagues  long,  and  three 
or  four  leagues  wide  in  some  places,  j 
and  contains  many  beautiful  islands 
at  its  mouths.  The  great  river  Saint 
Lawrence,  widening  and  spreading 
its  waters  at  various  points,  forms 
those  beautiful  lakes,  and  then  nar- 
rowing its  course  it  once  more 
assumes  the  name  of  river. 

"On  the  20th  of  June  we  passed 
the  grand  sault.  Five  fawns  killed 
by  our  hunters,  and  a  hundred  cat- 
fish taken  by  our  fishermen,  m^de 
our  troubles  easier  to  bear.  Our 
larder  was  as  well  stocked  with 
meat  and  fish  at  that  time  as  it  was 
deficient  in  everything  at  the  end  of 
our  journey. 

"Toward  evening  some  hunters 
perceived  us,  and  on  seeing  so  many 
canoes  in  our  company  they  fled, 
leaving  behind  them  some  booty  for 
our  people,  who  seized  their  wea 
pons,  their  beaver  skins  and  all 
their  baggage.  But,  capturing  one 
of  those  hunters,  we  found  that  he 
belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the  Andas- 
taeronnons,  with  whom  we  were  not 
at  war.  Our  French,  therefore, 
gave  back  to  them  what  they  had 
plundered  ;  this,  however,  did  not 
induce  our  savages  to  display  the 
same  civility. 

"  On  the  27th  of  June  we  passed 
the  last  rapid,  which  is  half  way 
between  Montreal  and  Onnontage 
— that  is,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  from  both  places. 

"  On  the  2gth,  after  travelling 
night  and  day  because  our  stock  of 
provisions  was  ge  ting  very  low,  we 
met  three  canoes  of  Annieronnons 
returning  from  man-hunting,  who 
brought  back  with  them  the  scalps 
of  four  savages  of  the  Neds-percez 
nation,  and  a  woman  and  two  chil- 
dren as  captives. 

"  On  the  ist  of  July  we  perceived 
and  gave  chase  to  a  canoe  ;  when 
we  overtook  it  we  found   that  it  be 


longed  to  the  village  of  Onnontage. 
We  were  told  that  we  were  expected 
there,  and  that  Father  Joseph  Chau- 
mont,  who  had  remained  there  alone, 
was  in  good  health." 

Arriving  at  Onondaga  in  due 
course,  the  French  established  them- 
selves there,  but  being  threatened 
with  a  general  massacre  two  years 
later,  they  had  to  abandon  the  place 
in  1658.  In  1660,  desiring  to  restore 
friendly  relations  with  the  French, 
the  Onondagas  and  the  Cayugas 
sent  back  four  French  prisoners, 
and  desired  a  Jesuit  missionary  to 
return  to  them  Father  Simon 
Lemoine  went  in  1661. 

Relations  with  the  Iroquois  in 
general,  and  the  Mohawks  in  par- 
ticular, continued  to  be  very  un- 
pleasant and  uncertain,  until  after 
M.  de  Tracy's  celebrated  winter  e.c- 
pedit.on  against  the  Mohawks  in 
1666,  by  way  of  the  Champlain 
route.  This  thoroughly  alarmed  all 
the  nations  of  the  Iroquois  league, 
causing  them  to  make  and  maintain 
for  a  number  of  years  a  peace  with 
the  French. 

These  years  of  peace  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  an  immense  development 
of  French  en  er prise,  alike  in  the 
line  of  establishing  missions  and 
making  those  celebrated  exploring 
expeditions,  which  extended  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
As  giving  direction  and  encourage- 
ment to  this  golden  age  of  French 
colonial  expansion  in  America,  we 
find  in  Canada  the  greatest  of  the 
Intendant=,  Talon,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Governo  s,  Fron- 
tenac  ;  while  in  France  itself  there 
was  the  greatest  of  French  minis- 
ters, Colbert,  representing  the  most 
powerful  of  French  monarchs,  Louis 
"XIV. 

By  fostering  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Montreal,  securing  them 
the  privilege  of  establishing  missions 
among    the    western    Indians,    and 
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stimulating  a  friendly  rivalry  in  such 
enterprises  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Sulpicians,  Talon  sought  to  en 
courage  the  expansion  of  French 
power  and  control  over  the  various 
Indian  nations.  As  part  of  this 
movement  we  have  the  establish 
ment,  by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
of  the  Kente  mission  among  a  branch 
of  the  Cayugas  in  1668,  M.  Trouve 
and  M.  Fenelon,  a  near  relative  of 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cambray, 
being  the  pioneer  missionaries  in 
that  region. 

An  account  of  the  establishing  of 
the  mission  is  given  in  an  appendix 
to  the  Hi  itory  of  Montreal,  attributed 
to  Dollier  de  Casson.  The  account 
consists  mainly  of  a  letter  from  M. 
Trouve,  one  of  the  missionaries.  He 
says  they  set  out  (rom  Lachine 
on  October  2nd,  1668,  accompanied 
by  two  Indians  from  the  village  of 
Kent^.  They  surmounted  safely  the 
obstacles  between  Lakes  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Francis,  partly  by  portaging 
and  partly  by  dragging  their  canoes 
up  the  river.  On  Lake  St.  Francis 
they  discovered  two  famished  Indian 
women  and  a  child,  fleeing  from 
captivity  among  the  Iroquois,  In 
stead  of  allowing  them  to  go  on  to 
Montreal,  the  two  Indians  who  were 
with  the  missionaries  insisted  on 
taking  the  women  and  child  with 
them.     After  Lake  St.  Francis  they 


spent  four  days  in  overcoming  the 
most  difficult  rapids  on  the  whole 
river,  referring  to  the  Long  Sault. 
They  rested  from  their  exertions  on 
one  of  the  larger  islands  in  the 
river.  While  there,  one  of  the  sav- 
ages, seeking  comfort  from  a  small 
keg  of  brandy  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  became  intoxicated,  and 
at  once  irresponsible  and  uncon- 
trollable. He  sought  to  kill  one  of 
the  captives,  but  she  took  to  the 
woods,  escaping  the  fury  of  the 
Indian,  but  facing  starvation  on  an 
island  from  which  there  was  no 
means  of  egress.  The  other  woman 
and  her  child  were  finally  permitted 
to  seek  safety  in  the  direction  of 
Montreal,  which  they  eventually 
reached.  F^ven  the  lost  woman, 
after  being  five  or  six  days  a  pris- 
oner on  the  island,  was  discovered 
and  taken  to  Montreal  by  a  band  of 
Hurons.  No  further  details  are 
given  of  the  journey,  except  that 
they  reached  Kente  on  the  day  of 
the  festival  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  and  were  well  received. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  lake.  Soon  after  this  Cataraqui 
was' visited,  and  an  establishment 
begun  there.  But  that  marks  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  of  exploration. 

—  Queen's  Quarterly. 


"THE  LAND  OF  BURNS." 

"  Fair  Dumfries,  rare  Dumfries,  forever  dear  to  me, 
Of  bur^h-towns  the  pick  and  wale,  the  bonniest  place  I  see." 


"  Auld  Dumfries  ''  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Scottish  towns. 
Its  history  extends  back  into  the 
dim  past,  when  the  Roman  legions 
drove  the  early  inhabitants  of  that 
district  northwards.  Kings  have 
lived  within  its  walls  ;  great  affairs 
of  the  nation  have  been  transacted 
there  .;     and  some   of   the  most  mo- 


mentous events  in  the  annals  of 
Scottish  history  have  occurred  in 
this  old  town.  At  the  present  time 
the  old  moats  and  mounds  in  the 
neighborhood  afford  evidences  of 
the  early  occupation  of  that  district 
by  the  Romans,  while  the  ruins  of 
castles  and  religious  houses  tell 
many  a  story  of  the  exciting  days  of 
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early  Scottish  history.  The  import- 
ant part  which  Dumfries  has  played 
in  the  history  of  Scotland  is  suffici 
ent  of  itself  to  add  interest  to  any 
survey  of  its  past  and  its  present 
features.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  Patriot  Bard  of  Scotland 
lived  there  and  died  there — this  fact 
has  overshadowed  all  others,  i-o 
that  the  district  has  become  known 
as  "  the  Land  of  Burns." 

Dumfries  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  River  Nith,  whose  peaceful 
waters  flow  through  the  counties  of 
Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  both 
consecrated  by  the  genius  of  Burns. 
The  "  Sweet  Afton  "  of  his  song 
joins  it  before  crossing  the  Ayrshire 
boundary,  and  afterwards  it  flows 
along  the  western  division  of  Dum- 
friesshire into  the-  Solway  Firth 
some  nine  miles  from  Dumfries. 
The  surrounding"  country  is  hilly 
and  abounds  in  historical  associa- 
tions and  places  once  the  haunts  of 
genius.  The  town  stands  in  a 
sheltered  position  on  the  left  sidr 
of  the  Nith,  while  on  the  opposite 
bank  is  the  small  but  modern  city 
of  Maxwelltown.  Although  having 
separate  councils,  they  are  practic- 
ally united  for  municipal  purposes. 

Almost    every    town    in  Scotland 
has  its  traditions    and    institutions, 
which  can  be    traced    back  to  very 
early  times.       The  burghers  take  a 
peculiar  pride  in  these,  and  it  is  al 
ways  a  source   of  great  satisfaction 
if  they  are  able  to  refer    to  sny  par- 
ticular  date,   as     the     time     when 
some     royal     personage    or     great 
man       visited       or        resided       in 
their  town.      The  good    citizens  of 
Dumfries    possess  these   traits  like 
wise,  and   they  recall  with   pleasure 
that    Dumfries    was    once     a     royal 
burgh.       It    was   in    Dumfries  that  j 
Robert  the  Bruce  slew  the  false  Sir  I 
John  of  Badenoch,  otherwise  known  I 
as    the   "  Red  Comyn,"   and    struck  \ 
the    first    blow   for    freedom.       The 


hopes  of  the  Baliol  party  were 
crushed  by  this  act  :  all  Scotland 
rallied  to  the  support  of  Brucp,  and 
the  result,  after  eight  years'  hard 
fighting,  was  the  great  victory  of 
Bannockburn. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
persons  connected  witli  the  early 
history  of  Dumfries.  Among  those 
whose  names  are  held  in  grateful 
memory  is  the  Lady  Devorgilla. 

"  A  better  l\dye  than  she  wa?  none, 
In  all  the  Isle  of  Mare  Bretane." 

This   noble    lady  erected   several 
religious    houses    in    the    nei^hbor- 
I  hood,  and   about  the  year  1275  con- 
structed   a  bridge  across  the  Nith, 
which  is  still  in  use.     When  this  was 
I  built,  bridges    were    scarce,   and   it 
was  then  considered    a    noble  struc- 
ture     With  the  advance  of  modern 
I  civilization  this  old   bridge  has  be- 
j  come  useless  for   heavy  traffic,  and 
i  is  onh'  used  by  foot  passengers  now. 
,  Still    later,    this   same    benefactress 
founded  "  Sweetheart  Abbey,'  neat 
Dumfries,  and  in  1289  she   founded 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,    in    memory 
of  her  husband,  John  Baliol. 

About  a  mile  from  Dumfries,  near 
a  bend  in  the  River  Nith,  stand  the 
roofless  ruins  of  Lincluden  Abbe}', 

"  Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers, 

When  at  moonshine  midnight  hour.s. 
O'er  the  diwy  bending  flowers 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheeiie." 

It  was  erected  in  1164  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Gah 
loway,  and  in  its  day  has  served  as 
a  monastery,  church  and  royal  re- 
treat. Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  wife 
of  Henry  III.  of  England,  found  a 
refuge  there  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Lancastrian  party  at  Northampton 
in  1460.  In  the  north  wall  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  II.  of  Scotland 
This  tomb  was  once  a  very  beauti- 
ful one,  and  it  still  retains  traces  of 
its    former    excellence.     Within  an 
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arched  recess  is   a  sarcophagus  and 
above  it  is  the  effigy  of  the  princess. 
}3ut     Dumfries,    before    everything 
else,  is   the    shrine   of  all   lovers  of 
Burns,  for  it  was  there  that  he  pass 
ed    the   most   fruitful   eight  years  of 
his  life.     It  is  true  that  he  had  won 
fame  previous  to  his  life  in  Dumfries. 
He  had  been  feasted  and  lionized  in 
Edinburgh,  the  idol  of  a  day,  but  in 
all  that  there  was  nothing  to  aid  him 
materially  in  his   struggle  for  a  live 
lihood,    and    shortly    afterwards  he 
leased  a  farm  at  Ellisland,  six  miles 
from  Dumfries.      To  tliis    place  he 
brought    his  "Jean,"    and    together 
for  some  time  endeavored  to  coax  a 
living  from  the  farm.     At  the  same 
time  he  found  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  the  muses  in  his  lonely 
walks  through  Nithsdale,  or   beside 
the  gently    flowing   Nith.      It    was 
then    that    he    wrote    "To  Mary  in 
Heaven,"  a  beautiful  embodiment  of 
tender  memories.    He  held  the  farm 
for    three  years,  at    the    same    time 
acting  as  excise  officer  for  a  division 
near  Dumfries.     At   the  end  of  that 
time   he  obtained    a    promotion  and 
also  an  increase  of  salary.     Then  he 
removed  to  Dumfries,  where  he  re 
sided   until    his  death    in  1876.     To 
this  period  of  his  residence  in  Dum- 
fries, Scottish  literature  is  indebted 
for  such  exquisite  lyrics    as  "  O'  a' 
the    Airts    the    Wind    Can    Blow," 
'•  Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton,"  "  Ye 
Banks  and  Braes  O'  Bonnie  Doon," 
and  "  John  Anderson,    My  Jo."     It 
also  gave  birth  to  that  noble  song  of 
reunion   so    dear    to   every    Scotch- 
man's   heart,    "  Auld   Lang  Syne  "  ; 
to  the  patriotic  verses,   "Scots  Wha 
Ha'e'';  and  to   the  poetical    magna 
charta  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That." 
This  period  embraced  the  most  fruit- 
ful, as  well  as  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life,  but  there  were    many  times 
when    he    endured    "  the    supreme 
misery  of   making   three  guineas  do 
the   business   of  five."     The   great- 


ness of  the  man  arose  above  the 
exigencies  of  his  circumstances. 
The  essential  nobility  of  his  mind 
flourished  amid  all  the  impediments 
of  his  surroundings,  and  produced 
the  richest  flowers  of  exuberant 
fancy  in  song  and  poetry. 

He  formed  a  happy  circle  of 
friends  in  Dumfries,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  passed  many  a  social  hour, 
and  where  he  frequently  read  his 
poems.  His  favorite  haunt  in  those 
days  was  the  Globe  Inn  on  High 
street,  now  called  Burns'  Howff  A 
pretentious  s  gn  at  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  wall  on  High  street  gives 
the  first  indication  of  the  where- 
abouts of  this  inn.  A  narrow 
close  leads  from  this  to  the  rear 
of  some  large  stores,  where  the  old 
building  still  stands,  just  as  it  did 
in  Burns'  time  ;  the  room  in  which 
the  poet  and  his  companions  usually 
passed  their  evenings  is  of  moderate 
size,  finished  in  walnut  In  one 
corner  stands  the  chair  in  which 
Burns  always  sat  and  on  the  wall  is 
a  picture  representing  the  poet  riding 
in  a  storm  while  composing  the  mar- 
tial strains,  "  Scots  Wha  Ha'e."  In 
another  part  of  the  town  on  Burns 
Street  siands  his  home.  It  is  an 
old-fashioned,  plain-looking,  two 
storey-house,  with  stone  steps  at  the 
front,  small  windows,  and  to  all 
appearances  more  like  a  peasant's 
cottage  than  the  home  of  a  poet. 
But  genius  possesses  a  subtle  charm 
and  often  makes  the  most  unpreten- 
tious thing  interesting,  and  so  it  is 
that  thousands  annually  visit  this 
humble  building  in  an  old  part  of 
the  town.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
note  that  the  present  owner  of  this 
house  derives  a  handsome  income 
from  the  small  fee  charged  the  eight 
or  nine  thousand  tourists  who  visit 
it  each  year.  The  poor  Scottish 
bard  who  once  lived  there  toiled 
hard  to  earn  a  living,  his  genius 
then    unrewarded,    while    his   fame 
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now  enables  others  to  enrich  them 
selves. 

In  a  corner  of  St.  Michael's 
churchyard  stands  the  tomb  of 
Burns.  During  his  life  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  this  old  Pres- 
byterian church.  For  years  after 
his  death  his  pew  was  preserved, 
but  with  late  changes  in  the  interior 
of  the  church  this  has  been  le 
moved.  His  tomb  stands  in  the 
north  east  corner  of  the  churchyard 
surrounded  by  the  great  silent  com- 
pany. The  tomb  is  the  largest 
there  and  the  interior  is  very  beau- 
tiful. The  poet's  remains  rest  within 
a  sarcophagus,  v/hile  on  the  back- 
ground the  poet  is  represented  at 
the  plow  looking  upwards  into  the 
face  of  an  angel  hovering  over  him, 
as  the  source  of  his  inspiration. 
It  is  a  striking  representation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Ayrshire  peasant.  There  is  another 
monument  of  Burns,  which  repre- 
sents him  sitting  on  a  stump,  with 
his  dog  at  his  feet,  while  on  the 
pedestal  aie  inscribed  some  of  his 
most  famous  lines.  Some  have 
almost  become  proverbs  of  the  lan- 
guage— 

"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men, 
Ging  aft  a^ley," 

while  others   breathe    the    spirit  of 

that  larger  brotherhood — 
"  Ii's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 

Wht-n  man  to  man  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

He  sleeps  now  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Michael's,  the  national  bard 
of  Scotland,  honored  by  his  country- 
men, and  beloved  wherever  an  in- 
spifed  strain  can  strike  a  chord  in 
the  human  heart. 


Many  other  distinguished  literary 
men  have  been  connected  with 
Dumfries.  Barrie,  the  happy  de- 
lineator of  Scotch  character,  at- 
tended the  academy  there,  and 
Scott  has  described  many  scenes  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  the  originals 
of  many  of  his  characters  lived 
there.  Helen  Walker,  the  "  Jeannie 
Deans"  of  the  "  Heart  of  Midloth- 
ian," and  Robert  Paterson,  the 
"  Old  Mortality"  of  Waverley  char- 
acters, are  both  buried  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dumfries.  Craigrnpultock, 
the  wilderness  home  of  Carlyle,  is 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  the  great 
moralist  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
annual  visits  to  his  brother  in  Dum- 
fries. Ecclefechan,  his  birthplace, 
is  just  a  few  miles  from  Dumfries 
and  is  visited  constantly  by  numbers 
of  his  admirers.  To  the  scenes  of 
"  Maxwellton's  Braes,"  the  sweetest 
of  Scotch  songs,  and  "  Kirconnell 
Lea,"  where  "  Fair  Helen  "  and  her 
lover  lie  side  by  side,  is  a  pleasant 
afternoon's  walk. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  beauty  of 
the  land  of  Burns,  and  the  charm 
of  these  associations,  it  is  necessary 
to  visit  them  and  to  listen  to  the 
stories  which  many  an  old  resident 
there  can  tell  of  his  countrymen 
whose  genius  has  added  lustre  to 
their  country.  The  history  of  the 
country  as  read  in  its  ruins  and 
traditions  has  made  "  Auld  Dum- 
fries"  an  interesting  place  for  all 
travellers,  while  the  songs  of  Burns 
and  others  less  famous  have  em- 
balmed the  memory  of  scenes 
around  it  in  the  sweetest  strains  of 
language. — G.  L.  S.  in  McMasttr 
University  Monthly 
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COME  THEN. 


Njy,  cjtns   not    now— when   buoyantly  your 
feet 
With  1  ghtest,  softest  footstep  treads  the  air, 
Aa'i  joyously  you  smile  on  all  you  meet, 

And  from  your  life  have  banished  care  ; 
But  when  the  fragrant  flowers  in  your  crown 
Are   scentless,  and    lie    still  in    bleak   and 

cold, 
Weary  with  the  strife,  you're  sad  and  old- 
Come  ther. 


Nay,  come  not  now  !      The  world  rings  wiih 
your  name, 
And  on  the  highest  wave  is  proudly  rolled. 
All  men  applaud  you  and  your  g>acious  reign. 

While  your  fame  has  brought  you  gold  ; 
But  when  the  Path   grows  longer  with  each 
fight, 
And  faithlessness   and   grief  their  furrows 

press, 
And  crowded  is  your  life  with   loneliness — 
Come  then. 
— Kate  E.  Pierce  in  The  Bookman. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


Djliver  not  th;:  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day. 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  Tnat  from  DiTcussIon's  lips  may  fall 

With  L  fe,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  in'.erests  of  all," 


We  have  certainly  reached  a 
stage  in  our  educational  affairs,  as 
in  the  other  affairs  of  the  century, 
When  the  practical  has  come  to 
stay.  Among  the  subjects  taught 
in  our  schools,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  are  still  the  chiet  ex 
ponents  of  the  practical  in  school 
work,  though  it  is  often  stjU  an 
enigma  for  the  moment  for  teacher 
and  pupil  when  either  is  asked  why 
so  much  time  is  spent  in  training 
the  class  to  read  aloud.  The  elo 
cutionary  drill  of  reading  aloud  in 
school  is,  after  all,  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  when  the  process  of 
reading,  reciting  and  speaking  are 
compared,  the  comparison  but  leads 
to  their  identity  as  the  best  means 
towards  the  highest  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation, namely,  the  training  of  a 
child  to  think  deliberately  and 
logically.  Writing  is  a  training  of 
the  hand  and  eye  and  bears  a 
kindred  relationship  to  composing 
which  reading  does  to  speaking. 
Yet  there  is  a  practicability  about 
the  writing  exercise  which  is  not  to 
be  as  directly  recognized  in  the  elo- 
cutionary drill.     There   is  a  bread- 


and-butter  element  in  the  caligraphic 
training  of  the  hand,  and  wlun  one 
considers  how  impossible  it  has  be 
come  for  the  youthful  candidate  for 
a  bank  clerkship,  or  for  any  kind  of 
a  clerkship,  to  secure  a  position 
should  he  be  possessed  of  an  un 
business-looking  handwriting,  there 
is  common  sense  in  the  floutings  of 
the  parent  who  claims  that  his  son 
continues  to  be  the  worst  of  writ- 
ers. Tne  worldly-wise  teacher  will, 
therefore,  seek  to  have  only  the 
best  of  handwriting  in  all  his 
classes,  though,  possibly,  he  may  be 
convinced,  as  an  educationist,  that 
penmanship  is  but  a  mechanical 
art,  and  has  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  immediate  training  of  the 
pupil's  mental  faculties. 


But  a  new  phase  of  this  practical 
art  has  come  to  force  itself  upon 
our  educational  reformers.  The 
function  of  the  penin  correspondence 
and  ofifice  work  has  come  to  be 
usurped  by  the  typewriter,  and  the 
typewriter,  as  a  practical  outcome 
of  business  necessities,  has  evid^iil- 
ly  come   to   stay.     And  the  old  ar- 
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gument,  advanced  by  the  parent  j 
in  lavor  of  good  writing,  stares 
the  teacher  in  the  face,  with  the 
typewriter  in  posse  as  an  operator, 
and  the  typewriter  in  esse  as  an 
•expeditious  machine,  standing  en 
■evidence  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  If  the  boy,  who  once  had 
nothing  of  the  caligraphic  about  his 
handwriting,  had  to  bemoan  his 
rejection  as  an  office  boy,  the  boy 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  type- 
-writer  and  its  expeditious  move- 
.nients  finds  himself  just  as  Hliely  to 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the  busi- 
ness man  in  need  of  a  clerk.  In 
fact,  the  first  qu:stion  now  asked  of 
3.  young  man  anxious  to  devote  him- 
self to  com.mercial  pursuits  when 
he.  presents  himself  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  a  position  in  any  com- 
mercial house,  has  special  reference 
to  his  ability  to  run  a  typewriter 
with  the  necessar}'  correspondence 
aciivity.  And  in  face  of  this,  who 
is  to  say  that  the  old  bread  and 
butter  argument,  which  has  been 
-advanced  for  centuries  in  favor  of 
an  improved  caligraphy  in  our 
schools,  is  to  be  set  aside  simply 
because  the  typewriter  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  pen? 


The  true  function  of  the  school  is 
to  train  children  to  take  charge  of 
themselves,  and  the  function  is  only 
to  be  seen  as  a  fulfilment  or  non- 
fulfilment  when  the  pupil  comes  lo 
take  his  position  in  atter-life.  The 
school  is  no  place  in  which  the  art 
of  horse  shoeing  or  cabinet-making 
is  to  be  taught,  no  more  than  it  is 
the  place  where  the  specialist  may 
run  his  hobby  in   any  direction.     A 


subject  of  study  is  only  a  legitimate 
school  subject  if  a  knowledge  of  it  is 
needed  by  everybody.  Penmanship 
is  an  art  which  everyone  must  know 
something  about,  and  since  the  type- 
writer is  all  but  sure  to  take  the 
place  of  the  pen,  directly  and  in- 
directly, there  can  be  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  an  hour  for 
class-work  in  typewriting  is  as  sure 
eventually  to  take  its  place  on  the 
school  programme  as  that  penman- 
ship has  held  its  place  on  the  school 
curriculum  for  centuries.  There  is 
no  bolting  in  the  argument,  beyond 
the  changing  oi  implements  ;  and 
the  expeditiousness  of  the  one  in 
strument  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  turns  the  argument  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  the  innovation. 


The  facts  are  these,  and  our 
teachers  and  commissi  jners  and 
trustees  must  face  them.  The  pub 
lie  demands  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer out  of  school,  and  are  de- 
manding its  use  in  school.  There  is 
no  business  house  of  any  standing 
in  which  the  correspondence  is  not 
all  typewritten.  The  merchants  are 
even  beginning  to  demand  that  all 
invoices  shall  be  in  typewritten 
form.  The  clergyman  composes  his 
sermons  through  the  typewriter,  the 
lawyer  his  briefs,  the  editor  his 
articles,  the  author  his  books.  The 
practice  has  become  all  but  a  uni- 
versal one,  and  the  sooner  the  school 
boards  come  to  see  the  necessity  for 
the  class  in  typewriting,  with  a  dozen 
or  so  machines  in  constant  use  by 
relays  of  pupils  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  happier  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned in  school  and  out  of  school. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Daily  Globe  of  January  3rd 
contained  several  advertisements  for 
teachers  which  throw  some  light  on 
public  education.  One  of  these  ad 
vertisements  offers  an  assistant 
mastership  in  a  high  school  to  a 
suitable  person  willing  to  teach 
mathematics  and  sciences  for  $600 
a  year.  The  position  is  one  for  which 
university  graduates  qualify  after 
perhaps  seven  years  of  study. 
Another  calls  for  a  female  teacher, 
who,  besides  her  duties  as  a  teacher, 
will  be  required  to  light  fires  and 
sweep  the  schoolfor  a  salary  of  $216 
a  year.  Another  calls  for  a  male, 
married,  Protestant,  experienced 
second-class  professional,  of  suitable 
age,  weight  and  height  to  teach  for 
$500  a  year.  Another  oflfers  $400  a 
year  to  a  second  class  professional, 
and  one  offers  a  position  as  teacher 
in  a  rural  school  in  the  long  settled 
county  of  Grenville,  at  a  salary  of 
$2  00  a  year.  These  advertisements, 
probably,  indicate  fairly  the  remiin 
eration  of  teachers  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools.  The  highest  salary, 
that  offered  to  university  men,  does 
not  exceed  the  wages  of  a  skilled 
mechanic,  while  the  lowest  does  not 
equal  the  wages  of  a  farm  laborer. 
Though  living  be  cheap  in  the  coun- 
try, it  is  obvious  that  these  salaries 
are  not  large  enough  to  invite  or 
keep  capable  teachers.  Most  ambi- 
tious persons,  doubtless,  make  haste 
to  find  more  profitable  callings,  and 
the  teaching  profession  is  an  endless 
progression  of  the  raw  boys  and  girls 
still  in  tueir  teens,  with  the  girls  in 


the  majority.  Of  scholarship,  there 
is  perhaps  enough.  The  depart- 
mental examinations  are  supposed 
to  guarantee  that.  But  what  is 
there  of  character  ?  What  will  be 
the  character  of  a  people  trained  in 
school  by  teachers  with  no  higher 
qualification  than  a  knowledge  of 
square  root  and  grammatical  analy- 
sis ?  We  doubt  very  much  the  wis- 
dom of  filling  the  schools  with  women 
teachers.  At  all  events,  there  are 
few  who  can  teach  well  until  their 
characters  have  formed  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  experience  and  reflection. 
Nor  can  any  community  overesti 
mate  the  general  usefulness  of  an 
experienced  teacher  who  is  in  the 
language  of  advertising  trustees  a 
male.  He  becomes  a  centre  of 
social  activity,  organizes  meetings,, 
settles  disputes  and  fixes  moral 
standards  with  more  authority  than 
the  clergy,  whose  social  activity  is 
narrowed  by  the  fact  that  they  can 
command  only  the  deference  and 
respect  of  their  own  adherents.  It 
is  said  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  provided  that  all  ministers  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $750  a  year 
and  a  house.  In  the  settled  parts 
of  Ontario  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  commanity  not  larger  than  a 
school  section  supporting  three  or 
four  clergymen.  If  the  people  can 
do  this,  they  can  hardly  plead  ina- 
bility to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  if  his  functions 
are  not  as  exalted  as  those  of  the 
clergy,  deserves,  at  least,  generous 
treatment.  —  The  Sun. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


In  Scribnef's  Magazine  iox  January 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  sequel  to  Senti- 
mental Tommy  is  begun,  .^.s  every 
one  knows  now,  the  title  is  not 
Celebrated  Tommy,  but  Tommy 
and  Grisel,  which  is  a  wiser  choice. 
It    opens    very    well.    Mr.     Barrie, 


unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,, 
does  not  turn  out  more  books  than 
the  reading  public  can  keep  track 
of.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Barrie 
is  not  pressed  for  money,  the  royal- 
ties of  his  plays  bringing  him  in,  it 
is  said,  a  vast  amount.     Governor 
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Roosevelt's  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  also  begun  in  the  January  num- 
ber. The  Coming  of  the  Snow  is  a 
most  charming  article  on  a  winter's 
day  in  Canada,  the  more  particular 
location  being  New  Brunswick.  So 
far  as  Canadians  are  concerned  it  is 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  A  Cold  Day 
in  Mid  Canada,  published  in  the 
January  Blackwood's 

The  cover  of  the  January  St. 
Nicholas  is  a  most  attractive  one  : 
three  children  sitting  on  an  old- 
fashioned  settle  before  a  fire,  a 
large  cat  benevolently  gazing  from 
the  cushioned  top  above  them.  The 
Little  Boy  and  the  Elephant  is  an 
unusual  story,  by  Gustavus  Fran 
kenstein, unusual  in  character  and  in 
attractiveness.  The  Doubtful  Mem- 
ber is  a  story  for  girls,  by  Mary  E. 
Bradley.  Elizabethan  Boys  is  an 
article  of  considerable  historical 
value  and  insight,  by  L.  H.  Stur 
devant. 

W.  A.  Eraser  has  a  short  Indian 
story,  entitled  The  Home-Coming  of 
the  Nakannies,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
This  writer,  whose  popularity  is 
growing,  is  reported  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  dictating  his  stories. 
This  may  not  interfere  with  his 
popularity,  but  the  writer  himself 
would  almost  certainly  be  better 
satisfied  if  he  worked  over  his 
material  a  little  more.  To  each  man 
his  own  method,  however,  and  that 
might  interfere  with  his  spontan- 
eity. A  selection  from  the  letters  of 
Gail  Hamilton  to  the  poet  Whittier 
is  published  in  this  number.  The 
''■  Mother  of  the  Stars  "  seems  rather 
an  odd  name  to  give  to  an  astron- 
omer, even  such  a  celebrated  one  as 
Miss  Maria  Mitchell. 

The  first  story  in  The  Youtlis  Com- 
patiion  for  the  issue  of  January  i8th 
is  written  by  Edith  Wharton,  the 
lady  whose  book  of  short  stories 
has  recently  been  so  favorably  re- 
ceived.    April  Showers  is  the  name 


of  the  story  in  The  Youth's  Com' 
panion  ;  it  deals  with  the  ambitions 
of  a  young  woman  who  wanted  to 
write,  and  who,  strange  to  say  in  a 
story,  did  not  succeed,  and  gave  up 
her  ambitions.  Among  the  many 
valuable  departments  in  The  Youth's 
Companion  Current  Events  should 
be  mentioned  for  its  preciseness  and 
almost    invariable  fairness  of  tone. 

In  the  Sunday  School  Times  for 
January  20th  there  is  published  an 
interesting  article  by  M.  N.  R.  Stor- 
mont  on  Boys  and  Girls  in  South- 
east Africa.  This  will  be  read  with 
particular  attention  under  present 
circumstances.  Another  article  of 
immediate  interest  is  What  Moody 
Owed  to  his  P.istor,  by  Rev.  Carlos 
T.  Chester. 

The  Delights  of  Trying  to  Be 
Somebody  Else  is  an  article  on 
theatrical  entertainments  in  Eng- 
lish country  houses,  written  by 
Edgar  Saltus,  and  profusely  illus 
trated  by  photographs  of  well-known 
personages,  made  up  to  go  on  the 
private  stage.  Home  Care  of  the 
Sick  is  a  valuable  article  on  nur- 
sing, by  J.  S.  Fulton.  The  Engli-.h 
writer,  A.  J.  Quiller-Couch,  whose 
story.  The  Ship  of  Stars,  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  ?much  favorable 
comment,  contributes  a  short  story 
entitled  The  Lady  of  the  Ship. 
Another  entertaining  short  story  is 
called  Motorman  Cupid  ;  it  is  writ- 
ten by  Melville  Chater. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : 

W.  C.  Heath  &  Co .  Boston  : 
Pope's  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Books 
I,  6,  22  and  24,  edited  by  Paul 
Shorey  ;  Publishing  a  Book,  by 
Charles  Welsh  ;  Alice  and  Tom,  by 
Kate  Louise  Brown 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London 
and  New  York  :  Plane  Trigon- 
ometry, by  Daniel  A   Murray. 

George  Bell  iS:  Sons,  London  :  The 
Age  of  Johnson  (174S-1798),  by 
Thomas  Seccombe. 
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SCIENCE. 
Editor,   J.    B.    Turner,    B.A. 


I. — Botany    in    the     Course    for 
Teacher's  Certificates. 

The  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  have  been 
in  operation  during  the  last  two 
years,  made  the  study  of  ..botany 
compulsory  on  those  students  who 
desired  to  write  on  the  Form  I.  Ex- 
amination, and  left  it  an  optional 
subject  in  Forms  III.  and  IV.  The 
new  regulations  leave  it  in  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  a  compulsory 
examination  in  Part  I.  ot  junior 
leaving  students  or  not,  and  allow 
the  subject  as  an  optional  one  in 
Form  IV.  only  ;  by  regulation,  how- 
ever, a  study  of  the  subject  will  be 
required  in  Form  I. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  here 
the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
botan}',  to  the  teachers  especially  of 
our  rural  schools.  The  introduction 
of  the  study  of  agriculture  into  the 
Public  Schools  makes  it  a  necessity 
that  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
should  have  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  so  closely  allied  a  subject 
as  botany  than  can  be  obtained 
during  the  first  year  in  our  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Insiitutes. 
The  fact  that  botany  is  an  optional 
subject  in  Form  IV.  need  scarcely 
be  considered,  as  a  very  large 
number   of    the    teachers  mention- 


ed do  not  reach  that  form  where 
they  might  prosecute  tlie  study. 
Even  to  those  who  do  pass  up  to 
Form  IV.  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  on  account  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  between  the 
course  of  Form  I.  and  that  of  Form 
IV. 

The  course  in  Form  I.  is  taken 
up  by  students  at  a  very  early  age,  is 
of  only  a  year's  duration,  and  of  that 
year  only  a  part  is  available  for  ef- 
fective work  in  botany,  so  that  any- 
thing like  an  extended  knowledge 
of  even  the  flora  of  the  particular 
locality  is  almost  impossible,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  workmg  knowledge  of 
botany  generally.  When  the  student 
has  passed  into  the  more  advanced 
forms  of  the  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes,  he  is  two  years, 
at  least,  in  reaching  Form  IV.  where 
he  can  again  undertake  the  work  of 
this  subject,  and  by  that  time  he 
will  find  that  much  that  he  had 
learned,  and  learned  well,  has  be- 
come hazy  and  indefinite  to  him,  re- 
quiring that  some  of  the  work  at 
least  be  done  over  again. 

There  are,  doubtless,  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  making  the  curricu- 
lum more  satisfactory  in  this  respect 
than  it  is,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these 
difficulties  are  not  insuperable. 


ANNUAL    EXAMINATIONS,  1899. 
Form    III.,  Chemistry. 


1.  Three  pieces  of  wire,  one  of 
platinum,  one  of  magnesium  and 
one  of  iron,  are  held  in  the  flame  of 
a  gas  or  spirit  lamp.  Describe  and 
explain  the  results  in  the  three  cases. 

2.  Describe  experiments  (one  in 
each  case)  to  prove  that  chemical 
change  may  be  caused  by  (a)  inti- 
mate mixture,  {b)  light,  (c)  electricity. 


3.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  {a} 
decomposition  by  displacement,  (/;) 
a  haloid  salt,  (c)  reducing  flame,  (,/> 
an  anhydride. 

4.  Describe  and  explain  the  re- 
sults when  dry  sal  ammoniac  (am- 
monic  chloride)  is  heated  in  a  test 
tube  {a)  alone,  {b)  with  dry  quick- 
lime, {<:)  with  sulphuric  acid. 


Algebra. 


5.  Describe  in  detail  an  experi- 
ment to  illustrate  the  law  of  definite 
proportions. 

6.  Three  glass  cylinders  covered 
with  glass  plates  and  said  to  con 
tain  hydrogen  sulphide,  nitric  oxide 
and  carbonic  oxide,  are  set  before 
you.  How  would  you  proceed  to 
distinguish  the  gases  ? 

7.  What  weight  of  sulphur  will  it 
be  necessary  to  burn  in  order  to  pro 
duce  sufficient  gas    to  neutralize  10 
grammes  of  sodic  hydrate,  and  v/hat 
substance  results  ?     (At.  wt.  of  sodi 
um  =  23.) 

8.  Two  litres  of  acetylene  gas 
are  burned  m  a  room.  What  will 
be  the  volume  of  gas  produced, 
taken  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room  ? 

Form  IV. 

1.  The  changes  involved  when 
two  substances  react  on  each  other 
may  vary  according  to  conditions. 
Give  two  examples. 

2.  Explain  how  sodium  carbonate 
may  be  made  from  sodium  chlor  de. 

3.  Oxide  of  aluminium  has  both 
acid  and  basic  properties.     Explain 


this  statement,  using  examples. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  halogen 
elements,  showing  in  what  respects 
bromine  is  intermediate  in  its  chem- 
ical properties  between  chlorine  and 
iodine. 

5.  State  and  explain  what  occurs 
when  : — 

(a)  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to 
potassic  bromide  and  the 
mixture  gently  heated. 

(d)  A  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  added  to  a  mix- 
ture of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  permanganate 
of   potash. 

(c)   Hydric  sulphide  gas  is  pass 
ed  into  a   ferric  solution, 
acidified    with    hydroch- 
loric acid. 

6.  When  .5  grammes  of  a  certain 
metal  are  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  465  c.c.  of  hydrogen  at 
o°C.  and  760  m.m.  barometric  pres- 
sure are  liberated.  A  determination 
of  its  specific  heat  gives  .24.  Find 
the  atomic  weight  of   the  metal . 

7.  Determine  the  base  and  acid  in 
the  salt  submitted. 


ALGEBRA.— FORM  III. 

(Continued  from  page  355,  1899  ) 

5.  Reduce  to  its  sin  plest  form  |  -  i'^/^  ^   ^/  _  a  a  j^-z  L"> 

1  -'Xl 

Write  It  -l  a"'+(-  ■}  a'' /'^  and  cube,  and  we  get 

-|a  +  f  a^(-^a§)*  -  |a^-f  a')  -  f  a«(-Ja^)'^ 
Which  is  =   -  Ja-l-f  i  =  a. 

6.  Find  X  and  y  in 

(i)  X-  +  5  xy=i4,  and  y*'^-l-6xy=i3. 

As  the  equations  are  homjgeneous  in  the  variable  pirts,  a  good   solution    is  to 

put  y  =  vx,  and  divide  one  equation  by  the  other. 

„,,.  1-I-5V      14 

This  gives ?— =      . 

V-  f6v     13 

Whence  we  find  v  = 


or 


13 

1  .• 


14 


Then  frcm  the  first  x'^  =  jT^cv^^  ^^ 


4Q 
29 


±2,  and  ± 


4 '.I 


and  thence  y  =  vx  = 
And  the  corre- ponding  values  of  x  and  y  are 


I  and  ±    ^■ 


2  ".I  • 


x=  -f  2,   -2  +  v'--]tf  -    ^^- 
y=  +1.  -I  -  vZ-Viv'  -i-s/ 


4Ji 
2  9^' 

.16^ 
2  it  • 


uar- 
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(b)    (-^  V"  +(^^)-  =2;  xy-(x  +  y)=54. 

(3    \\     /i  +  v\i 
7Trl'+\"T~/      =2;andsq 

ine  and  reducing  (i  +  v)'-'  -  6  (i  +  v)  +  9  =  o  :  and  i  +  v  =  3,  or  v  — 2. 
Then  from  second  eq  jati  in, 

2x--3x  =  S4 
Whence  x  =  6  or  —  4J 
and  y=  12  or  —  9. 
7.  Give  1  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax"  +bx+  :  =  o  are  p  and  q,  and  those  of 

P    P  ^,  c,      /b  \  2 

a.x^ +  b,x  +  c,  =0  are />,  and  j'^,;  also  that  ^  =  -' ,  prove  that =  Vk)    • 

9    9i  ac       vD  / 

Let  ^  =  mp      Then  ^  =mp,. 

b  b 

But  p  +  ^=(i+m)p- --;  and  p,  +  ^,  =  (i+m)p,  =  --', 

c  c 

A'so  pq=  mp-  =  +_;  and/,  ^,  =  mp,- =  +—.  from  the  theory  of  the  quadratic, 
a  a, 

From  these  four  equations  we  mast  eliminate  p,  p,  and  m. 

Now  by  division  we  get  the  two  relations  — 

p      b      b,      a,  b     p-      c      r      ca, 

P/~a  ~a,  ~a  b/ p,2~a  ~a,~c,a 

a,-b2     ca,        .  a,c,     b,^  , 

•    -^ =     ';  whence  -^-f- — '    ;  q.e.d,, 

••  a2b,2     c^a'  ac  "b^      ^        ' 

8  Two  vehicles  start  at  the  same  moment  from  two  towns,  A  and  B  respectively, 
and  travel  towards  each  other.  Tney  meet  after  10^  hours,  one  taking  ^\  hour 
more  to  the  mile  than  the  other.  If  the  distance  between  the  towns  is  105  miles, 
what  are  the  rates  at  which  the  vehicles  travel  ? 

L^t  x  be  the  time  it  takes  the  first  carriage  to  go  a  mile.  Then  x+  i\  is  the  time 
in  hours  taken  by  the  second  carriage  in  going  a  mile. 

■    -  is  the  rate  of  the  first  carriage,  and    =^    is    the    rate   of    the    second. 

•  •    X  X  +  i>o 

And  (i+_JL\  10;^  =  105. 

^X       X  +  Y2' 

From  which  we  get  x  =  ^. 

.'.  Tne  first  carriage  goes  6  miles  an  hour, 
And  the  second  goes  4  miles  an  hour. 
9.  If  a  carriage   wheel   i(>%  feet  in  circum*'erence  took  one  second  more  to 
revolve,  the  rate  of  the  carriage  would  be  i|  miles  less.     At  what  rate  is  the  car- 
riage travelling  ? 

L'jt  the  carriage  wheel  revolve  once  in  /  sees.     Tnen  the  carriage  goes  —7-  feet 

3600     16% 
per  sec.  or       o,  *  — r    miles  per  hour.    Sim  1  irly  under  the  second  suoposition  the 

"""    .  3600      I61      .,  , 

carnage    goes  - —       — —  miles  per  hour. 
5280  '    t+i 

And  3600  X   i6Hi^_r_)      ,^ 

5280      U     /+iJ 

Whence  we  readily  find  i'-  +  t-— 6;  and   t  =  2  or   -3.     Tnen  the  velocity  of  the 

carriage  is  - —   .  — ?^m.  per  hour,  or  5f  miles  par  hour. 
5280       2 

The  second  value  of  t,  (-  3),  has  also  a  meaning,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  the  can- 
didates could  make  much  out  of  it. 

Upon  goinj[  over  this  paper  I  am  not  astonished  that  it  created  great  dissatisfac- 
in  the  schools,  and  that  the  committee  found  itself  constrained  to  pass  men  who 
made  20  or  25%  on  it  ;  for  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  beyond  the  state  of  effi- 
ciency possessed  by  the  average  Junior  Leaving  candidate. 

Paper  for  1898.  N    F.  DUPUIS, 
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WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  SECURE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ?* 


THE  greatest  of  all  questions  for 
Church  or  State  is  the  ques 
tion  of  education  —  greater 
than  legislation  or  commerce  or 
military  defence.  In  a  Christian 
country  the  education  should  be 
Christian.  Protestant  Christianity, 
and  rightly,  places  the  Bible  at  the 
heart  of  its  religion.  It  is  the  revel 
ation  from  God  of  His  will  and  pur- 
pose of  grace — a  book  for  all,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to 
an  intelligent,  free  and  triumphant 
faith. 

The  Bible  is  not  studied  as  it 
should  be  by  the  Christian  people 
of  this  country.  Our  children  are 
not  taught  the  Bible.  They  do  not 
know  it  as  those  brought  up  in  a 
Christian    country  should    know  it. 

In  that  excellent  periodical  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
edited  by  Mr.  A.  MacMurchy,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  November 
number  which  puts  this  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  article  de- 
scribed the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  Wright,  a  teacher  in 
the  High  School,  Gait.  He  sub 
mitted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy  two 
pupils  of  various  High  Schools  in 
Ontario  a  series  ot  twenty  questions 
upon  the  Bible.  The  pupils  were 
from    fourteen    to    eighteen     years 


of  age.  The  questions  were  fair 
ones  to  test  their  knowledge  of 
Bible  history,  geography  and  bio- 
graphy. 

The  result  was  startling  and  has 
had  a  good  eflfect  in  awakening 
many  to  this  momentous  question. 
(Dr.  Armstrong  gave  the  substance 
of  the  article  ) 

I  submit  these  results  to  you 
showing  how  lamentably  defective 
our  young  people  are  in  Bible 
knowledge  These  pupils,  presum- 
ably the  best  that  our  High  Schools 
produce,  could  answer  only  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  questions  and 
some  of  the  answers  indicate  an  ig- 
norance ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  so 
sad. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  MacMurchy 
himself  published  a  similar  test 
made  in  Toronto  with  similar  re- 
sults. 

The  testimony  of  a  number  of 
leading  High  School  teachers  of 
literature  is  also  given  and  the  uni- 
form verdict  is  that  very  few  of  the 
High  School  pupils  understand  the 
simplest  allusion  to  Scripture  in  the 
literature  they  read. 

I  have  spoken  to  those  in  this 
city  who  have  passed  through  the 
Public  and  High  Schools  and 
who      stated       that      they      never 

•Paper  read  by  Rev.  W.  D.   Armstrong,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  before  the  Mioisterial    Associa- 
tion of  Ottawa,  Feb.   5th, 
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saw  a  map  ot  Palestine  in  their 
whole  course  used  for  instruction  in 
any  of  these  schools. 

But  we  all,  who  have  passed 
through  our  public  institutions  of 
learning  from  the  Public  school  to 
the  University,  know  how  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
sacred  places  or  of  sacred  history. 
We  were  compelled  to  know  accur 
ately  the  topography  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  but  not  of  Palestine.  We 
could  draw  a  map  of  Athens  or 
Rome,  and  locate  the  important 
places,  but  not  of  Jerusalem.  We 
were  compelled  to  know  all  about 
the  Parthenon  but  not  about  the 
temple.  We  were  told  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  but  not  the  laws  of  Moses 
We  must  be  able  to  tell  about  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and 
fill  our  minds  with  stories  of  mythol 
ogy  of  questionable  morality,  but 
little  was  said  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  the  rich  stones  of  the  Bible 
were  not  asked  for  in  any  examina- 
tion paper.  We  must  be  able  to 
tell  all  about  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Rome,  but  not  a  syllable  was  taught 
us  of  the  magnificent  land  laws  of 
Israel. 

We  make  these  statements  not  as 
a  railing  accusation  but  in  a  spirit 
of  deep  grief. 

W^ho  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
things  ?  Who  is  responsible  ?  The 
home  ?  the  church  ?  the  school  ? 
These  three  keep  shifting  and  shunt- 
ing the  responsibility  about  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  The  prime  responsibility  rests 
with  th  .■  parents  "  A  man  rises  and 
expresses  himself  very  sententiously 
thus,  and  then  sits  down  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  as  if  the  whole  mat 
ter  were  settled.  But  the  question 
comes,  how  is  the  parent  to  discharge 
this  responsibility  ?  By  what  instru- 
inentality  ? 

Stress  in  our  country  is  laid  upon 
the  Sunday-school.     We  think  that 


both  the  parents  and  the  Public 
school  are  seeking  to  shunt  the  great- 
er part  of  the  duty  upon  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher. 

It  is  marvellous  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  Sunday-school  con- 
sidering its  opportunity.  But  it  be- 
comes evident  on  the  least  examin 
ation  that  the  Sunday-school  cannot 
overtake  the  great  work  of  religious 
education. 

The  amount  of  teaching  that  can 
be  done  in  the  Sunday-school  is 
very  limited  at  the  best. 

The  preparation  of  the  lessons  is 
utterly  defective.  The  very  pupils 
who  are  compelled  to  bring  lessons 
well  prepared  to  the  Public  school 
will  come  to  Sunday-school  without 
having  read  the  lesson  over. 

The  co-operation  of  parents  with 
the  .Sunday-school  is  often  limited 
to  a  recitation  of  the  Golden  Text, 
if  it  even  goes  so  far. 

The  appliances  for  teaching  are 
often  not  up-to-date. 

The  expectation  from  the  Sunday- 
school  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
time  and  appliances   at  its  disposal. 

Sometimes  I  feel  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  if 
Sunday-schools  were  abolished,  for 
parents  would  then  wake  up  to 
the  real  situation. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
parents.  They  can  discharge  that 
responsibility  by  being  more  faithful 
in  their  teaching  at  home,  they  can 
encourage  and  cooperate  heartily 
with  the  Sunday  school,  but  in  my 
judgment  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  the  parents  can  thoroughly 
discharge  this  responsibility  and 
secure  efficient  religious  instruction 
for  their  children,  and  that  is  by  in- 
sisting that  it  shall  form  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum  of  the  Public 
school. 

They  build  the  schools,  they  buy 
the  appliances,  they  pay  the  tea- 
chers— What     for  ?      In    this    way 
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they  seek  to  discharge  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  an  education 
to  their  children. 

These  schools  should  teach  what 
the  parents  desire.  Christian  par- 
ents should  desire  and  insist  upon  it 
that  their  children  be  taught  in  the 
Public  schools  the  truths  and  facts 
of  that  Book  which  they  prize  above 
^11  others.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
is  the  one  only  real  remedy.  All 
else  is  makeshift  and  delusion 
What  is  taught  in  the  schools  will 
be  encouraged  at  home,  and  what 
is  acquired  by  the  scholar  in  the  Pub 
lie  school  will  show  itself  in  his  after 
life. 

The  school  takes  practical  posses 
sion  of  the  child  from  six  to  sixteen. 
The  school  has  him  not  only  during 
the  four  or  five  hours  a  day  in 
which  he  is  in  the  school  building, 
but  keeps  its  hand  upon  him  in  the 
home  by  means  of  home  studies, 
many  of  which  are  unnecessary  and 
stupefying. 

Is  the  Bible  among  these  studies 
at  the  school  ?  No.  Is  the  Bible  on 
the  table  among  the  books  that  are 
studied  in  the  evening?  No.  The 
Bible,  will  never  be  studied  in  the 
home  until  it  is  studied  also  in  the 
school. 

What  would  you  do  then  ? 

I  would  have  at  least  one  verse  of 
Scripture  memorized  every  day,  a 
Golden  Text  for  every  day.  Whilst 
a  foe  to  excessive  home  work  I 
would  gladly  have  this  made  home 
work 

This  seems  a  little  thing,  but  it 
would  work  a  revolution.  It  would 
secure  that  the  Bible  would  be 
studied  in  every  home  every  even 
ing,  and  it  would  secure  that  many 
precious  portions  of  the  Word  so 
memorized  in  early  life  would  remain 
as  a  potent  germinating  influence 
throughout  life. 


Again,  why  not  have  it  as  in  the 
Protestant  High  Schools  and  Public 
Schools  in  Montreal,  that  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  the  day  be  given 
to  Scripture  and  morals  ? 

In  tliese  schools  there  is  a  sche- 
dule of  Scripture  passages  covering 
the  whole  course  of  education.  The 
examinations  in  Scripture  are  as 
thorough  as  in  any  other  course, 
and  the  marks  given  for  it  receive 
equal  honor. 

If  asked  where  you  would  get 
time  for  this  religious  instruction  in 
the  time  table  I  answer  for  myself 
that  I  would  take  it  from  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic,which  at  present 
receives  at  least  Iwice  as  much  at- 
tention as  it  deserves  or  needs. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  lay  down 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  thoroughly 
good  and  practical  schedule  of 
studies,  but  I  conceive  a  number  of 
changes  could  easily  be  made 
whereby  our  present  schedule  would 
be  greatly  improved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  intelligent  young  men  and 
women,  intelligent  citizens,  intelli- 
gent Christians,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  true 
education. 

I  hold  it  imperative  that  we  should 
have  the  Bible,  its  facts,  its  truths, 
its  ideals  taught  in  our  Public 
Schools.  I  hold  this  in  the  interest 
of  higher  education,  for  the  Bible  is 
in  itself  one  of  the  best  of  educa- 
tional books.  I  hold  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  welfare,  for  a  na- 
tion is  only  safe  when  its  citizens 
walk  m  righteousness  and  the  fear 
of  God.  I  hold  it  in  the  interests  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ, which  grows 
strong  as  ihe  children  of  the  Church 
are  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  and  its 
members  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  consecrated  to  its 
hopes,  enterprises  and  ideals. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  THE   POETS. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D, D.,  Lord  Bishop  of    Ripon 


First  Paper. 


A  YOUNG  girl  once  went  to  visit 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol 
She  had  with  her  a  book. 
He  asked  her  what  she  was  reading. 
It  was  a  book  semi-theological.  He 
suggested  that  Wordsworth  would 
be  more  suitable  reading.  He  meant 
to  convey  the  simple  truth  that  the 
religious  element  in  poetry  is  often 
more  potent  for  good  than  direct  or 
formal  theology.  He  was  right. 
Theological  treatises  appeal  to  the 
speculative  intellect  ;  but  they  do 
not  carry  much  nourishment  to  the 
soul  They  are  useful,  but  more 
from  a  rational  than  a  spiritual 
point  of  view.  They  are  valuable 
at  times  in  clearing  the  mind,  but 
they  seldom  feed  the  heart.  There 
is  another  advantage  in  the  religious 
influence  of  the  poet.  He  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  self  conscious  or  intentional 
as  the  theological  writer  is.  He 
does  not  irritate  us  by  improving 
the  occasion.  If  he  is  religious,  he 
is  spontaneously  so,  and  therefore 
more  truly  spiritual.  He  does  not 
insist  on  his  science  of  thought  ;  he 
breathes  a  spirit  which  kindles  our 
responsiveness  rather  than  chal- 
lenges our  adhesion.  The  religious 
element  in  poetry  is  a  real  force  ; 
and  the  religious  element  in  the 
poets  is  our  subject 

The  very  name  of  the  subject  will 
provoke  discussion.  There  will  be 
some  who  will  deny  that  there  is 
any  religious  element  in  poetry  as 
such  ;  and  these  will  be  opposed  by 
others  who  would  fain  claim  poeiry 
as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Be- 
sides these  there  will  be  many  who 
will  feel  that  the  subject  needs  de 
fininor.     This  is  indeed  true.    When 


we  speak  of  the  religious  element  in 
poetry  we  may  mean  many  things. 
We  may  only  mean  that  there  are 
poems  which  reveal  the  deep  reli- 
gious feeling  of  the  writer  ;  or  wc 
may  mean  that  the  religious  and 
poetical  aspects  of  life  are  so  in- 
separably intertwined  that  there  is 
strong  natural  relation  between 
religion  and  poetry.  Again,  we  may 
mean  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  apart 
from  any  theory  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  there  is  a  historical  bond 
between  them. 

It  is  clearly,  therefore,  needful  to 
define  a  little  the  position  taken  up 
in  these  papers.  Perhaps  if  we 
were  to  say  that  we  were  about  to 
enter  on  an  investigation  it  would  be 
the  simplest  way  of  clearing  our 
thoughts.  We  might  then  entitle 
our  subject,  "The  Religious  Element 
in  Poetry — an  Inquiry.''  This  would 
certainly  more  accord  with  the  im- 
partial spirit  which  I  desire  Jo  ob- 
serve. The  only  difficulty,  however, 
is  that  such  a  title  would  sound  a 
little  too  ambitious.  Such  an  in- 
quiry would  demand  more  than  a 
dozen  papers  in  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, and  more  time  than  f.dls  to  the 
lot  of  a  busy  man.  Shall  we  more 
modestly  suggest  that  the  title 
should  stand  :  "  The  Religious  Ele 
ment  in  Poetry — Steps  Towards  an 
Inquiry?"  We  sliall  then  avoid  the 
vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps 
itself,  and  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
preserve  that  impartial  state  of  mind 
which  is  desirable. 

To  the  question,  "  Is  there  any 
religious  element  in  poetry  ?  "  we 
may  say  at  once  that,  as  far  as  facts 
are  concerned,  the  question  sounds 
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foolish.  There  is  poetry,  and  good 
poetry,  too,  which  has  no  scintilla  of 
religious  element  in  it.  There  is 
poetry,  and  good  poetry,  too,  which 
is  saturated  with  religion.  Almost 
every  collection  of  poetry  gives  us 
some  of  Ben  Jonson's  songs,  or  Gay's 
Fables,  or  one  of  Gray's  Odes  in 
which  hardly  a  religious  strain  is 
touched.  But  the  same  collection 
will  give  us  lines  of  Milton,  Cowper 
or  Wordsworth  which  are  deeply 
and  radically  religious.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  a  shallow  one, 
which  can  be  answered  by  citing 
specimens  of  poetry  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  really  deals  with  the 
relation  between  religion  and  poetry. 
It  asks  whether  the  relation  be- 
tween them  is  deep,  real,  and  neces- 
sary, or  only  superficial  and  acci 
dental.  Religion,  like  art,  history 
or  love,  may  become  the  subject  of 
poetry  ;  hut  this  is  a  connection  of 
circumstance,  not  of  necessity.  Re- 
ligion may  be  wedded  to  v^rse,  but 
not  necessarily  related  to  it.  Every 
human  interest  and  affection  belongs 
to  the  poet's  sphere.  He  has  an 
eye  for  every  living  ttiing — the 
flower,  the  stream,  the  star,  and  not 
less  the  art,  the  life  and  the  spirit  of 
man.  He,  therefore,  must  feel  pro 
foundly  interested  in  the  destiny  of 
man,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
religious  element  in  poetry  just  as 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  love  of 
nature,  and  the  joy  in  beauty.  There 
is  as  real  a  link  between  poetry  and 
religion  as  there  is  between  poetry 
and  beauty,  poetry  and  hum.an  life, 
poetry  and  nature.  But  this,  it  may 
be  said,  is  only  a  link  of  accident. 
It  does  not  help  us  towards  under 
standing  the  nature  of  the  bond  be 
tween  religion  and  poetry.  We  must 
ask  still,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
link? 

The  first  thought  which  occurs  to 
us  is  to  look  to  the  past.  In  doing 
so  we  find   that   the  bond  between 


religion  and  poetry  is  very  ancient. 
Religion  is  a  power  as  old  as  the 
world,  and  forces  now  at  work 
among  men  are  the  offsprmg  of  the 
religious  idea.  The  science  of  reli- 
gion, says  Dr.  Caird,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  latest  of 
sciences.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  ; 
for  philosophy,  which  is  the  parent 
of  the  sciences,  is  the  child  of  reli- 
gion. Philosophy  is  the  child  of 
religion — would  it  be  too  much  to 
say  thaf  poetry,  which  is  a  more 
philosophical  thing  than  philosophy 
itself,  is  also  the  child  of  religion  ? 
Is  it  not  the  sense  of  the  mystery 
surrounding  life  which  provokes  the 
imaginative  faculty  no  less  than  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  ?  Is  it  too  bold  to 
say  that  out  of  the  same  cradle 
spring  science  and  song,  twin  chil- 
dren of  the  religious  consciousness  ? 
It  appears  certainly  true  that  the 
highest  form  of  poetic  art  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  religious  emotion. 
What  has  been  called  the  ballad 
dance  is  said  to  be  the  beginning  of 
literature.  The  emotions  of  the  soul 
expressed  themselves  in  movement, 
in  music  and  in  speech.  Not  one  of 
these  alone  were  sufficient  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  the  tumult 
of  feeling  awakened  by  great  events. 
The  intolerable  burden  of  joy  must 
utter  itself.  It  summons  others  to 
join  it.  It  is  the  emotion  to  which 
Wordsworth  gives  utterance  when, 
after  tracing  the  hints  of  the  un- 
dying life  of  aspiration  in  man,  he 
invites   all   round   him   to  share  his 

joy : 

Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  1 
And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabot's  sound  ! 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 

So  in  early  times  human  emotion 
summoned  all  who  were  near  to  give 
rhythmical  expression  in  movement 
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of  foot,  harmony  of  sound  and  voice, 
to  the  intense  gladness  of  the  mo- 
ment. Miriam  will  lead  the  dance 
of  maidens,  and  will  smite  from  the 
timbrel  the  notes  of  triumph.  David 
will  seize  his  harp  and  dance 
mightily  before  the  Lord.  These 
are  the  familiar  examples  of  this 
early  ballad  dance,  in  which  foot 
and  voice  and  musical  instrument 
combined.  The  most  popular  and 
impressive  of  these  among  the  Greeks 
was  that  in  honor  of  Dionysius,  bet- 
ter known  to  us  as  Bacchus.  The 
corn  harvest,  the  gathering  of  the 
vintage,  the  coming  of  the  flowers, 
the  assurance  of  the  spring,  were  all 
welcomed  with  festivals  in  honor  of 
Dionysius.  Out  of  these  festivals 
and  appropriate  ballad  -  dances 
sprang  the  dramatic  art.  The  reli- 
gious festival  gave  rise  to  the  high 
est  form  of  poetry.  Dionysius,  the 
bestower  of  the  richest  bounties  of 
nature,  was  not  a  good  god  removed 
from  the  sympathy  with  human  pain. 
He  was  not  one  who  lived  regardless 
of  mankind  He  could  suffer,  and 
his  sufferings  had  a  deep  signific 
ance.  There  were  germs  of  tragedy 
in  the  ballad  dances  in  his  honor. 
The  highest  form  of  drama  rose  out 
of  a  religious  festival. 

The  same  thought  is  more  strik 
ingly  shown  if  we  summon  to  our 
memory  another  god  of  the  Greeks. 
Apollo  stands  higher  in  public 
esteem  than  Bacchus.  Apollo  is 
the  god  of  art  and  science ;  he  is 
preeminently  in  our  thoughts  the 
god  of  song  •  but  by  a  noble  insight 
he  was  the  god  of  purity  also.  Del- 
phi was  the  place  of  his  oracle. 
Thither  trooped  the  thousands  of 
perplexed  souls  who  sought  light 
and  guidance.  They  went  not  as 
the  foolish  and  fashionable  fribble  of 
to-day  goes  to  the  palmist  or  the 
astrologer  merely  to  hear  some  tale 
of  future  fortune.  They  went  also 
for  counsel  in  the  perplexities  of  life. 


The  oracle  might  speak  in  dubious 
terms,  but  often  the  ambiguous  an 
swer  veiled  a  great  moral  truth. 
The  face  of  to-morrow  depends  on 
the  conduct  of  to-day.  When  men 
are  in  perplexity  they  often  stand 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  of  lile, 
and  the  future  is  uncertain  only  be- 
cause it  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand.  Moreover,  to  the  double- 
minded  man  even  clear  answers 
grow  dim.  The  pure  soul  alone 
can  read  the  oracle  aright.  The 
replies  given  at  Delphi  might  some- 
times be  frivolous  and  evasively 
dextrous,  but  in  its  best  times  it 
bore  witness  to  the  existence  of  great 
governing  principles  of  life.  "  The 
influence  of  Delphi,''  writes  Profes- 
sor Butcher,  "  was  in  no  small  mea- 
sure akin  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
prophecy.''  There  was  the  same  at- 
tempt to  bid  men  not  to  be  content 
with  surface  views,  but  to  look  into 
the  heart  of  things. 

Religion  in  the  presence  of  the 
prophet  and  the  oracle  was  lifted 
into  a  higher  region.  It  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  ceremony  and 
sacrifice.  It  belonged  in  its  essence 
to  a  higher  place  than  ritual  and 
liturgy.  It  demanded  simplicity, 
singleness  of  aim,  honesty  of  heart, 
consistency  of  life.  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy  and.  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ?  Thinkest  thou  that 
I  will  eat  bull's  flesh  ?  Such  are 
the  words  which  come  to  us  from 
the  poet-prophets  of  Israel.  About 
the  same  time  that  Malachi  was  ex- 
tolling righteous  conduct  in  Israel, 
Greek  writers  were  declaring  "jus 
tice  and  goodness  are  the  best  of 
sacrifices,  and  prevail  more  with  the 
gods  than  a  hecatomb  of  victories," 
and  in  such  teaching  Professor  But- 
cher tells  us  we  hear  the  echo  of  the 
teaching  of  Delphi. 

Thus    religion     and    song     were 
cradled    together.     Apollo   was   not 
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the  god  of  men  who  worshipped  art 
for  art's  sake.  The  religious  and 
the  practical  elements  in  human 
nature  were  too  closely  allied  to  be 
cut  asunder  to  suit  any  one  sided 
theory.  "  Clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart  were  required  of  all  who  would 
approach  the  holy  hill  either  of  Zion 
or  Parnassus."  The  religious  ele- 
ment in  poetry  is  no  meaningless 
expression  for  those  who  realize  that 
religion  herself  is  the  parent  of  song, 
and  that  in  early  times  poetry  was 
conditioned  by  the  same  law  of 
poetry  and  singleheartedness  which 
are  indispensable  in  religion.  It  is 
thus  that  the  history  of  the  dawn  of 
the  drama  answ^ers  our  question. 

We  turn  now  to  facts  which  all 
can  verify.  We  find  that  there  is 
often  a  structural  bond  between 
religion  and  poetry.  The  framework 
of  the  greatest  poems  of  the  world 
depends  upon  certain  current  reli- 
gious conceptions.  Take  away  these 
and  the  whole  structure  would  fall 
The  "  Iliad ''  is  built  upon  the 
Olympiin  theology.  The  ".^neid" 
not  only  shows  us  how  the  gods 
work  in  the  affairs  of  men,  but  it 
introduces  us  to  the  great, untravelled 
region  of  the  underworld  of  shades. 
The  theological  conception  of  his 
time  supplies  Dante  with  the  struc 
ture  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia," 
and  Milton,  in  the  "Paradise  Lost," 
endeavors,  with  the  aid  of  seven 
teenth  century  theology,  to  justify 
"  the  ways  of  God  to  men.'  The 
problems  which  arise  out  of  the 
coniiict  between  the  experience  of 
men  and  the  conventional  religious 
notions  of  the  age  are,  in  fact,  the 
foundations  of  the  greatest  poems 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  the 
Teuton,  of  Job,  Prometheus  and 
Faust  We  may  form  what  theories 
we  please  about  the  essential  rela 
tionship  between  religion  and  poetry, 
but  it  will  remain  for  ever  true  that 
the    imaginations  of  the  poets  who 


have  produced  the  great  works  of 
the  world  have  so  employed  the 
religious  thought  of  their  age  that 
no  one  can  enter  into  the  spirit  or 
trace  the  significance  of  these  poems 
without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
theology  of  Judaea,  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
Reformation. 

But  the  connection  of  religion  and 
poetry  is  even  closer  than  that  of 
the  framework  of  the  epic  and  the 
drama  As  I  have  hinted,  poetry 
reflects  the  religious  problems  which 
agitate  men's  minds  from  age  to  age. 
The  questions,  "  What  relation  do 
the  unseen  powers  bear  to  human 
life?"  "What  influence  do  they 
exercise  upon  human  destiny?" 
reach  the  poet's  soul  and  stir  his 
genius.  That  the  gods  do  occupy 
themselves  with  human  affairs  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  poems  of  a 
nation's  infancy.  The  gods  are  in 
troduced  as  sharing  in  conflicts 
upon  which  men's  fortunes,  hopes 
and  affections  hang.  Over  the 
battlefields,  when  heroes  contend, 
flit  the  forms  of  the  immortals. 
Zeus  and  Mars,  Juno  and  Minerva, 
Woden  and  Thor  mingle  in  the  storm 
of  war  to  protect  their  favorites,  to 
strike  down  their  foes,  or  to  receive 
the  parting  spirit  of  the  warrior 
when  he  falls.  Venus  will  shelter 
Paris  by  enveloping  him  in  a 
heaven  sent  mist.  Pallas  and  Mars 
will  put  on  armor  and  will  mingle, 
disguised  as  combatants,  in  the  fray. 

With  the  progress  of  time  men's 
thoughts  are  widened  and  their  con- 
ception of  the  gods  change.  They 
put  away  the  childish  notion  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  ;  but  the  real 
ization  of  the  inscrutable  power  or 
powers  which  influence  the  currents 
of  human  lite  still  remains.  There 
are  certain  aims  and  purposes  which 
are  being  achieved,  and  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  these,  homes  may 
be  broken  up  and  the  happiness  of 
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individuals  sacrificed.     A  dark,  in 
scrutable    necessity,    which    is    not 
blind  fate,  but  the  action  of  a  great, 
though  perhaps  vaguely  unde  stood, 
righteous    principle,    is    discovered 
thwarting  or  overruling  the  actions 
of  men.      The  recognition   of  some 
force  which  appeals  to  men's  moral 
and   religious  instincts  meets  us  in 
the    tragedies     of    ^schylus     and 
Sophocles.      The    strong    religious 
element  is  still  there.      Men  may  no 
longer  believe  as  children  did  in  the 
exact    liberal    personality    of    those 
who  were  called  gods,  but  the  divine 
is  felt  to  be  operative  in  human  life. 
The  vast    and    unexplored    regions 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  man's 
investigating  power  afford  scope  for 
imagination.     There    are    no   unin- 
habited   v/orlds,    no.  regions  where 
fortune,    right     and   intelligence  do 
not    find    expression.       There    are 
forces    encountered   by    man  which 
prove  alike  his  helplessness  and  his 
greatness.     There  are  realms  which 
challenge  imagination  and  there  are 
powers  and  incidents  which  provoke 
curiosity.       Life   teems   with    expe- 
riences which  suggest  problems,  and 
with  conflicts  which  create  traged- 
The    religious   man  will   think 
evolve    a   theology.     The  poet 
will    think   and    produce    a   drama. 
There  will  be  poetry  in  the  theology 
of  the  one  and  there  will  be  religion 
in    the    poetry    of    the  other.     The 
constant  questions  of  existence  com- 
bine to  foster   the    religious  element 
in  poetry. 

That  this  is  the  case  the  most 
casual  glance  at  the  poetry  of  the 
past  will  prove  to  us.  One  or  two 
illustrations  will  suffice. 

We  turn  to  ^Eschylus,  for  example, 
and  we  find  that  the  pressing  sense 
of  the  power,  not  ourselves,  which 
makes  itself  felt  resistlessly  in 
human  life,  becomes  operative  in 
the  poet's  works.  He  represents  an  j 
advance   in    human    thought.     The  I 
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more  childish  conceptions  of  the 
gods  have  lost  hold  upon  men's 
minds.  The  thinking  men  and 
women  of  Athens  can  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  the  capricious  intervention 
of  petulant  and  jealous  deities  in 
human  affairs  ;  but  the  great  tide 
which  moves  forward  and  bears  all 
human  life  along  with  it  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  must  have  a  name.  It 
is  stronger  than  all  gods.  It  is  Fate 
or  Necessity — man  must  endure. 

I  needs  must  bear 
My  destiny  as  best  I  may,  knowing  well 
The  might  resistless  of  Necessity. 

It  is  not,  however,  eyeless  or 
senseless  It  has  the  nature  of 
deity,  vague  and  dim,  perhaps,  but 
great,  with  some  wide  moral  sweep 
of  action,  as  an  overlord  of  gods. 

This  power  is  not  understood. 
Its  actions  are  mysterious  to  men  ; 
they  look  capricious,  envious  at 
times,  enigmatical,  but  they  are 
actions  which  mean  discipline  and 
order.  The  proud  are  lowered,  the 
bribes  of  men  are  disdained,  the 
curse  comes  but  comes  not  cause- 
less. There  is  a  force  or  power 
which  men  may  forget  but  which 
they  cannot  wholly  ignore. 

There  come  times  when  the  most 
careless  is  compelled  to  recognize 
it.  Men  are  startled  into  the  reli- 
giousness which  in  easy  times  plea- 
sure helps  them  to  forget,  but  which 
in  hours  of  danger  they  are  com- 
pelled to  remember.  The  most 
natural  illustration  of  this  is 
Horace's  well-known  Ode,  which  I 
give  in  Conington's  translation  : 

PARCUS    DEORUM. 

My  prayers  were  scant,  my  offerings  few, 

While  witless  wisdom  lool'd  my  mind; 
But  now  I  trim  my  sails  anew. 

And  trace  the  course  I  left  behind. 
For  lo  !  the  Sire  of  heaven  on  high, 

By  whose  fierce  bolts  the  cloads  are  riven, 
To-day  through  an  unclouded  sky 

His  thundering  steeds  and  car  has  driven. 
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E'en  now  dull  earth  and  wandering  floods, 

And  Atlas'  limitary  range. 
And  Styx,  and  Taenatus'  dark  abodes 

Are  reeling.     He  can  lowliest  change 
And  loftiest;  bring  the  mighty  down 

And  lift  the  weak;  with  whirring  flight 
Come.  Fortune,  pluck?  the  Monarch's  crown. 

And  decks  therewith  some  meaner  wight. 
(Hor.  Od,  Bk.  i.  34.) 

Thus  the  poetical  and  the  rehgious 
feehng  join  hands.  They  may  not 
be  indispensably  necessary  to  one 
another.  Indeed,  they  are  not.  We 
shall  see  that  poetry  may  be  lusty 
and  strong  while  q'ute  indifferent 
to  religion  ;  but  nevertheless  they 
cannot  long  remain  sundered.  Poetry 
has  been  glad  to  use  the  sublime 
elements  of  religion  to  build  up  its 
most  noble  work  ;  she  has  found  in 
the   deep  religious  problems  of  life 


her  most  invigorating  food  ;  she.  has 
reached  her  loftiest  flights  when  re 
ligion  has  impelled  her  wings.  Nor 
is  I  he  benefit  wholly  on  one  side. 
Poetry  repays  her  debt,  and  religion 
finds  in  poetry  her  ally  and  evangel- 
ist. She  has  wrought  some  of  her 
profoundest  and  most  enduring  im- 
pressions by  the  aid  of  poetry. 

A  verse  may  find  him  who  a  sermon  flies. 

And  it  is  through  the  aid  of  poetry 
that  religion  has  been  able  to  rouse 
ardor  and  revive  courage  ;  and 
tunes  without  number  the  lonely 
heart  of  the  exiled  and  weary  war- 
rior of  the  faith  has  been  comforted 
and  quickened  by  hearing  one  of  the 
Songs  of  Zion.  —  TAe  Sunday 
Magazine. 
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VERYTHING  in  the  world  that 
is  worth  having  has  to  be 
fought  for.  When  the  Apostle 
describes  faith  as  a  victory  over  the 
world,  he  is  not  telling  us  something 
about  it  which  is  not  true  of  every 
other  grace  and  gift  in  the  range  of 
human  life.  Each  of  them  is  a 
victory. 

Take  sanity,  for  instance.  The 
sanest  minds,  those  which  infect 
other  men  with  their  n^ental  health, 
and  help  to  keep  the  race  from  what 
is  melancholic,  fantastic  and  unsafe, 
are  those  which  had  in  them  the 
capacity  for  insanity,  and  mastered 
it  by  heroic  effort  We  see  illustra- 
tions of  this  in  Luther,  Cromwell, 
Shakespeare,  Johnson  and  Lincoln 
— all  of  them  men  of  large  and  sane 
intelligence,  who  have  contributed 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  mental 
health  for  ;he  civilized  world,  and 
yet  every  one  of  them  capab'e  of 
saying  with  Shakespeare,  "  That 
way  madness  lies." 

So  we  are  coming  to  the  recogni- 


tion of  the  fact  that  courage  is  not  a 
natural  indifference  to  fear,  but  a 
victory  over  it.  The  bravest  men 
in  the  world's  history  have  been 
men  of  natural  timidity,  who  were 
afraid  in  the  dark,  or  wanted  to  run 
away  in  the  presence  of  danger,  or 
— like  Frederick  the  Great — actually 
did  run  away  in  their  first  severe 
encounter  with  it,  but  who  mastered 
this  timidity  under  the  demands  of 
duty. 

Faith  is  that  grace  of  which  the 
Scriptures  especially  tell  us  that  it 
is  a  victory  It  is  not  the  natural 
credulity  that  fits  a  man  to  take  for 
truth  whatever  is  told  him.  Neither 
is  it  the  dull  acquiescence  that  ac- 
cepts whatever  our  grandmother,  or 
our  nurse,  or  our  favorite  preacher, 
has  told  us  for  truth.  Neither  is  it 
ihe  obstinate  clinging  to  a  body  of 
beliefs  for  which  we  have  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  are  the  ac- 
cepted opinions  of  those  with  whom 
we  associate,  or  the  opinions  we 
think  it  safest  or   most  respectable 
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to  hold,  or  those  we  have  identified 
with  our  reputation  for  consistency. 

As  Coleridge  well  says,  the  faith 
that  makes  a  man  a  Christian  is ! 
neither  "  acquiescence  without  in 
sight,"  nor  "  immunity  from  doubt 
through  resolute  ignorance,"  nor 
"  the  habit  of  taking  for  granted  the 
words  ol  a  Catechism."  It  is  the 
victorious  outcome  of  a  process  of 
struggle  with  the  unfaithfulness  or 
natural  aiheism  of  the  heart,  in 
which  the  battle  is  not  flinched,  but 
honestly  won.  The  strongest  be 
lievers  have  often  been  those  who 
had  the  hardest  fight  to  win  their 
foothold  on  the  solid  ground  of 
Christian  truth — as  Paul,  Augustine, 
Luther,  Duncan  and  Bushnell  had. 
To  such  men  our  Lord  seems  to 
repeat  his  saying  to  Peter  :  "  Do 
thou,  when  once  thou  hast  turned 
again,  stablish  thy  brethren." 

Hope  is  a  victory,  as  well  as  faith 
It  is  not  the  natural  cheerfulness 
which  comes  of  a  disposition  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
Dickens'  Mark  Tapley  is  no  type  of 
Christian  hopefulness,  and,  indeed, 
is  not  even  a  possible  human  be- 
ing. Hope  is  the  triumph  of  a  soul 
which  has  the  faith  to  believe  there 
is  an  eternal  wisdom  working  for 
good  through  all  the  gloom  and 
disasters  of  human  life,  and  thus 
learns  to  look  above  and  beyond 
them  all  for  the  triumph  of  good- 
ness over  evil.  It  is  often  a  victory 
over  natural  despondency,  which 
IS  capable  to  everyone  who  seeks  it 
in  God.  It  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  a  few  happily  constituted  minds, 
who  are  blind  to  all  the  darker  side 
of  things,  and  face  life  with  the 
perpetual  smile  oi  contented  ignor- 
ance. 

Love  is  above  all  things  a  victory. 
As  each  of  us  is  a  self,  and  wakens 
up  to  the  fact  with  the  first  dawn  of 
consciousness,  so  each  of  us  is  per- 
petually  tempted   to  make  this  self 


the    centre  of  the  universe,   and  to 
estimite  all  things  with  reference  to 
its   comfort  and  satisfaction.     Self- 
ishness   and  love  set  the   battle  in 
arjay  very  early  in  the  life  of  every 
human    being,  and    the    shaping  of 
character  depends  on  that  struggle 
in  the  field  of  the   heart.     To   learn 
to  forget  self  in  another,  to  acquire 
the    heroic  art  of   a    true  friendship 
for  another,  to  make  use  and  service 
to  others,  rather  than  gain  to  one's 
self,  the  goal  of  our  existence — this 
is  not  a  thing  that  is  achieved  in  a 
day.     Life,  indeed,  has  some  charm- 
ing   surprises    that    cooperate    to- 
wards the   result,  as   when  the  per- 
sonality of  some  other  person  seems 
to    furnish    the    complement   of  our 
own.     But    these   are  but  openings 
and    suggestions    of    higher    possi- 
bilities, which  will  amount  to  some 
thing,    or  will   prove    a    disappoint- 
ment, according  to  our  use  of  them. 
;      The  real  way  to  true  and  lasting 
love    for  man   and  God    is    through 
I  steady  and  loyal  obedience  to  love 
as  a  law,  until  it  becomes  an  instinct. 
It  is  through  small  surrenders  of  our 
comfort,    our   interests,  our  conceit 
of  ourselves,   that   the    habit  grows 
i  of  finding  a  centre   outside  of  our 
j  selves,    and    we    rise    to   the    social 
sense   of    other    men's    personality 
and  their  rights.     Step  by  step  men 
climb  thus  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fact    that    Love    embraces    the   uni 
verse,  is  the  other  name  of  God,  and 
is  the  motive  to  the  great  disclosure 
of  Himself  he  has  made  in  His  Son. 
I  But  no  man  gets  to  that  level  with- 
out a  battle  against  the   law  in    his 
members  which  sets  up  self  as   the 
I  real  deity,  and   will  not   be  deposed 
'  without  resistance.     All  that  is  low 
and   base  in  human  nature  revolts 
1  against    such    a    reversal   of   selfish 
estimates    of    life.      The    love   that 
prevails  is  an  outcome  of  victory. 

As   faith,  hope    and  love    are  the 
results   of  victory,  and  not   natural 
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endowments,  they  are  all  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  ot  us,  and  we 
are  without  excuse  if  we  do  not 
possess  them,  or  are  not  on  the  way 
to  them.  True,  they  are  all  super 
natural  graces,  but  the  power  which 
makes  them  possible  to  us  is  at  hand 
for  our  help.  "  What  soldier  ever 
serveth  at  his  own  charges  ?  "  What 
Government  expects  js  armies  to 
equip  themselves  ?  Nor  is  God  less 
reasonable  with  His  soldiers,  for  the 
strength  and  the  equipment  for  this 
war  both  come  from  Him.  But  it 
is   help  to  war  and  aid  to  fight   not 


assistance  to  sit  still  or  to  develop 
our  natural  g  Its  into  something 
Divine.  In  our  Lord's  last  words 
to  His  churches  it  is  to  "  him  that 
overcometh  '  that  all  the  blessings 
of  Christian  joy  and  perfection  are 
promised. 

"  Not  to  the  vanquished 

Heaven  opens  its  portals  ; 
Rest  is  the  glory  given 

To  crowned  immortals. 
"  Think  not  of  mere  release, 
Welcomed  victorious  ; 
God  giveth  more  than  peace, 
'  His  rest  is  glorious.'  " 
— TAe  Sunday  School  Times. 


TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

By  C.  B.   Dyke,  Professor  of  Education  in 
Hampton  Institute,  Va. 

(From  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education,  etc.) 


THE    economics    OF    TEACHERS 
SALARIES. 

All  economic  relations  find  their 
origin  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  human 
desires  by  services  or  utilities.  Ser- 
vices presuppose  human  effort, 
and  human  effort,  employed  in 
the  production  of  material  objects 
is  commonly  called  labor.  But 
since  the  utility  of  labor  is  deter- 
mined by  its  power  to  satisfy  human 
wants  and  desires,  all  human  effort 
having  its  end  in  human  satisfaction 
is  productive  labor  and  renders 
utilities. 

Some  utilities  minister  to  man's 
necessities,  as  those  of  the  business 
man,  the  mechanic,  the  hod  carrier ; 
others  to  his  desire  fur  pleasure  and 
culture,  as  those  of  the  actor,  the 
artist,  the  servant.  The  teacher 
ministers  to  both  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  human  life  in  the  service 
he  renders  to  individuals  and  to  so 
ciety.  He  satisfies  human  wants, 
and  like  all  laborers  produces  utili 
•ties.     The  advancement  of  the  aims 


of  education  is  a  utility  because 
it  furthers  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual,  and  because  popular 
government  demands  popular  edu- 
cation for  its  preservation.  Quanti- 
tatively stated,  the  utility,  to  the 
individual,  is  the  difference  between 
his  ability  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher 
to  develop  culture,  efficiency,  and 
power  ;  the  utility  to  society  is  the 
difference  between  the  civilization 
to  be  attained  with  the  public 
schools  and  without  the  public 
schools.  Since  the  teacher  and  the 
school  satisfy  so  great  a  social  and 
individual  want,  the  State  adminis- 
ters and  supports  the  public  school 
system. 

The  immediate  reward  of  the 
teacher  for  services  rendered,  the 
immediate  reward  of  all  workers  of 
whatever  class,  consists  of  complet 
ed  and  enjoyable  goods,  as  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  various  luxuries, 
together  with  professional  and  per- 
sonal services.  The  continuous  flow 
of  this  reward  to  individuals  and  to 
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society  is  the  real  income,  measured 
not  in  terms  of  money,  but  by  the 
capacity  to  enjoy,  in  terms  of  sitis 
faction  The  number  and  extent  of 
human  desires  make  up  the  standard 
of  living  set  by  the  individual  and 
by  society.  A  high  standard  of  liv 
ing  indicates  a  large  number  of 
commodities  of  relatively  high  utili- 
ty and  closely  associated  with  each 
other.  A  low  standard  indicates 
few  necessities,  sparse  comforts,  and 
no  luxuries. 

But  how  are  the  different  stand- 
ards of  living  determined  ?  Prim- 
arily, by  surplus  of  utility.  By  the 
surplus  utility  of  a  commodity  we 
mean  the  value  set  upon  it  above 
its  cost  by  the  individual  or  by 
society.  It  is  evident  that  this  dif- 
fers among  individuals.  The  bo- 
tanist may  sacrifice  time,  clothing, 
and  energy  to  secure  a  plant  which 
has  absolutely  no  utility  to  the 
woodsman.  A  general  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  means  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  commo- 
dities whose  surplus  of  utility  is 
about  the  same,  and  such  a  change 
in  the  economic  order  of  consump- 
tion that  the  intenser  appetites  are 
limited  in  favor  of  the  new  commo- 
dities 

Society  sanctions  a  high  standard 
of  living.  "  Those  consumers  whose 
ideals  are  high,  whose  tastes  are 
developed  harmoniously,  and  who 
call  for  a  wide  variety  of  physical, 
mental,  and  social  resources, will  win 
a  commanding  place  in  the  uncon- 
scious economic  struggle  which  con- 
tinually goes  on.  Their  income  will 
be  larger,  their  distributions  fairer, 
their  productive  power  greater." 
Society  also  has  its  minimum  re- 
quirements, below  which  the  indi- 
vidual dare  not  go.  That  physician 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
whose  home,  food,  clothing  and 
manner  were  those  of  the  me 
chanic   or  the  laborer.      But  while 


society      establishes      the       lower, 
the      individual       establishes      the 
upper,  limit.     The  teacher,  preacher, 
philosopher,  lawyer,  physician  have 
varying  needs  and  desires,  but,  as  a 
class,    their    standard    of    living    is 
widely    different    from   that    of    the 
producers  ot  material  utilities      The 
teacher's    standard   of    living    com 
prises  not  only  the  physical  ,neces 
sities  of  life,  but  also  books,  travel 
church,  theatre,  opera,  art  galleries. 
The  carpenter  is  satisfied  with  fewer 
of  these  utilities. 

All  members  of  society,  wheth-  , 
er  industrious  or  idle,  get 
their  real  income  from  the 
same  source  and  m  the 
same  way,  by  consuming  enjoyable 
goods.  Whether  money  is  received 
m  the  form  of  salary  or  wages,  in- 
terest or  rent  all  individuals  come 
into  possession  of  their  real  income 
in  the  same  way,  by  spending  their 
money  receipts  Th"  money  receipts 
of  the  teacher,  paid  for  the  services 
he  renders  to  individuals  and  to 
society,  we  term  salary,  but  salary, 
says  Taussig,  "  is  as  clearly  wages 
as  is  the  pay  of  the  day  laborer,"  and 
subject  to  the  same  economic  laws. 


While  the  amount  of  the  teacher's 
salary  is  controlled  by  the  same 
fundamental  laws  as  the  amount  of 
other  wages,  he  is  employed  by  an 
institution  having  quite  a  different 
aim  from  that  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial enterprise.  The  maximum 
wage  of  the  laborer,  as  determined 
l>y  the  business  manager,  is  his  esti- 
mate of  what  the  laborer  is  worth  to 
him,  but  "the  only  reason  why  the 
employer  should  pay  the  maximum 
is  that  he  can  pay  it ;  and  this  he  is 
not  likely  to  pay  until  he  is  forced." 
But  the  State  administers  and  main- 
tains the  public  school  system,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  "  making  money," 
but    because   the   best   interests  of 
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society  demand  it.  It  should  not  be 
necessary,  then,  to  force  the  State 
to  pay  what  the  teacher  is  worth  to 
society.  The  State  raises  funds  not 
by  "  making  money,"  but  by  levying 
assessments.  Its  ability  lo  pay  sal- 
aries is  practically  unlimited.  Its 
purpose  is  defeated  whenever  its 
employees,  like  underpaid  working- 
men,  gauj^e  their  efforts  by  the  amount 
of  their  money  receipts.  For  edu- 
cation, as  Dr.  Butler  puts  it,  is 
"  spiritual  growth  toward  intellec- 
tual and  moral  perfection.''  The 
very  effort  to  hold  back  his  best,  be- 
cause he  IS  not  paid  for  its  expendi- 
ture, would  call  halt  to  that  spiritual 
approach  by  means  of  which  the 
teacher  obtains  a  spiritual  response 
from  the  child.  As  a  bargainer,  the 
teacher  should  demand  a  sufficient 
salary  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
of  energy  and  payment  for  its  use. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  society  that 
the  teacher  be  ensured  freedom  from 
present  embarrassments  and  future 
uncertainties,  and  that  properly 
qualified  persons  be  attracted  into 
the  teaching  profession.  The  aims 
of  education,  as  conducted  and 
maintained  by  the  State,  are  best 
furthered  by  salaries  which  provide 
for  a  standard  of  living  including 
study,  travel,  recreation,  and  par- 
ticipation in  social  movements.  But 
under  existing  conditions  the  stan 
dard  of  livmg  which  society  sets  for 
teachers  has  no  direct  connection 
with  the  salary  paid.  The  salary  is 
determined  by  an  entirely  different 
set  of  considerations,  such  as  the 
surplus  utility  of  the  school  to  the 
community,  and  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  bargain. 

THE  teacher's  SALARY  AND  THE 

WORKINGMAN'S    WAGE 

COMPARED. 

Although  required  to  maintain  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living,  the 
average  teacher  of  the  United  States 


is  paid  less  than  the  average  worker 
in  the  principal  productive  indus- 
tries. True,  his  salary  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Commissioner  Harris  estimates  the 
increase  at  86  3/10  per  cent,  in 
cities,  and  74  9/10  per  cent,  in  coun 
try  districts. 

This  increase  of  teachers'  salaries 
has  merely  followed  a  general  rise  in 
wages,  and  is  considerably  less  than 
in  some  of  the  mechanical  trades. 
Of  the  twenty-two  industries  enu- 
merated in  the  "Aldrich  Report," 
all  but  seven  have  risen  more  than 
60  per  cent,  in  the  remuneration  to 
the  workers.  Wage- workers  in  ale, 
beer  and  porter  receive  124  7/10  per 
cent,  more  than  in  i860  Since  that 
date,  also,  wages  have  risen  in  car- 
riage-making 102  4/10  per  cent.;  in 
groceries,  94  7/10  per  cent.;  in  side- 
walk-building, 87  1/2  per  cent.;  in 
dry  goods,  S3  6/10  per  cent.;  in 
paper,  82  3/10  per  cent.;  in  lumber, 
77  9/10  per  cent. 

We  find  that  the  greatest  relative 
increase  in  salaries  has  been  amonsr 
the  teachers  most  poorly  paid  in 
i860.  In  Baltimore,  for  instance, 
though  the  lowest  assistant  in  the 
public  schools  receives  a  salary  of 
$480  only,  this  is  380  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  the  salary  of  her  prede 
cessor  of  i860;  and  in  Franklin 
county,  Massachusetts,  the  poorly 
paid  woman  teacher  has  gained  117 
i/io  per  cent,  upon  her  predecessor 
of  i860. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  in 
crease  of  salaries  in  the  Boston  pub- 
lic schools  with  the  increase  of 
wages  of  certain  Massachusetts 
workingmen.  From  i860  to  1891, 
the  salary  of  the  head  master  of  the 
Boston  High  School  increased  3  4/10 
per  cent.;  of  the  lowest  assistant  in 
the  grade  schools,  52  per  cent.;  of 
the  first  assistant,  116  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wage  of  the 
card  tender    in     woollen     mills     in- 
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creased  94  per  cent.;  of  the  brick 
layer,  106  per  cent.;  and  of  the 
frame  spinner  in  cotton,  157  per 
cent. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  economic 
movement,  the  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries  cannot  be  considered  the 
result  of  special  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Consideration 
is  not  gauged  entirely  by  money  re- 
ward, but  any  comparisi  n  between 
the  wages  of  teachers  and  of  other 
workers  results  unfavorably  for  the 
teachers. 

Teachers'  salaries  vary  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
men  invariably  receive  more  than 
women  in  any  one  section.  There 
is  also  a  great  diffetence  between 
the  salaries  of  city  teachers  and 
those  of  country  teachers.  The 
"average  teacher  ' -does  not  exist. 
This  is  equally. true  of  the  "average 
worker"  in  any  field,  however,  and 
comparative  statistics  at  least  show 
a  tendency,  though  one  may  qualify 
them  by  Thiers'  definition  of  statis 
tics,  "the  science  of  specifying  in 
exact  terms  that  which  no  one 
knows." 

The  average  salary  of  the  male 
teacher  of  the  United  States  in 
1896-97  was  $47  37,  of  the  female 
teacher,  $40.24  per  month  Th^ 
length  of  the  average  school  year 
was  140  days,  or  about  seven  Tionths 
of  twenty  days  each.  The  annual 
salary  ot  the  average  male  teacher 
was  then  $331.59,  of  the  female 
teacher,  $281.68. 

During  the  year  1890-91,  for  which 
are  the  latest  available  statistics, 
the  average  earnings  of  various 
wage  workers  ran  as  follows  for  the 
entire  United  States  : 

Glass »773  43 

Bar  Iron 698  41 

Steel  .    . .    578  52 

Woollen 524  31 

Pig  Iron 513  52 

Bituminous  Coal 426  73 

Cotton   394  26 

Iron  Ore 322  82 


A  still  more  striking  comparison 
is  made  between  the  wages  of  the 
cotton  operatives  and  those  of  the 
male  teacher  m  sixteen  States  of  the 
Union.  The  cotton  operative  is 
selected  because  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  especially  destitute. 
Many  novels  owe  their  pathos  to 
descriptions  of  scenes  in  his  poverty- 
stricken  home.  The  male  teacher  is 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  his  home  would  be,  should  he 
marry  and  rear  a  family  on  the  basis 
of  the  salary  quoted.  Surprising  as 
are  these  results,  they  lail  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  superior  financial  position 
of  the  cotton  operative,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  salaries  of  women 
teachers  are  not  included  in  these 
data.  In  only  five  of  these  six- 
teen States,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York  and* 
New  Jersey,  does  the  teacher  receive 
the  better  pay. 

Comparison  between  Salaries  of  Teach- 
ers AND  Wages  of  Cotton  Oper- 
atives IN  Sixteen  States. 


State 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . , 
Rhode  Island.  . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Cotton 

Operative 

Average 

Income 

per  Fami 


»Sio  39 

572  31 
524  28 
502  02 
478  26 
556  63 
506  36 
54'  37 
440  93 
377  81 
463  82 
360  36 
453  87 
499  58 
549  50 
461  25 


Male 

Teacher 

Average 

Income 


$276  35 

249  31 
1346  64 

942  78 

834  43 
632  22 
740  65 
345  .^8 
436  80 
191  88 
81  21 
105  75 
167  01 

177  97 

250  97 
143  46 


We   find,    again,  in    the    State  of 
New  York,  that  of  sixty-four  produc 
tive  industries   enumerated    by    the 
Commissioner   of  Labor,   forty-four 
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pay  to  their  workmen  more  than  the 
average  teacher  of  the  State  receives. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
the  average  parent  values  his  son's 
educat  on  more  highly  than  any 
material  commodities.  But  if  w^e 
should  gau^e  the  public  valuation  of 
education  by  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers,  we  shojld  decide  that  the 
average  parent  of  New  York  places 
a  higher  value  upon  the  toys  wiih 
which  the  child  plays,  the  piano 
which  adds  to  his  accomplishments, 
the  watch  which  decorates  him,  and 
the  liquors  which  sometime  he 
may  drink,  than  upon  the  school 
room  teaching  which  affects  his  life, 
for  g  )od  or  for  evil,  most  profound 

AvERAGK    Annual    Wage    in    Selected 
Occupations,  New  York  State 

Liquors  (spirits  and  mah ) 'S780  45 

Ship  Building 689  59 

Liquors  (unfermented) 671    76 

Clocks  and  Watches 647  46 

Musical  Instruments 604  69 

Printing,  Binding,  e*c 58348 

Arms  and  Ammunition 531    S^ 

Drugs ...  530  64 

Soap 504   14 

Toys. 480  05 

Education 4"  ^i 

Bicycles •  •  409  73 

Cigars,  Cigarettes 386  80 

Clothing. 361  77 

As  has  been  said,  society  demands 
of  the  teacher  a  high  standard  of 
living,  compared  with  that  maintain- 
ed    by    the     average     wage  worker. 


Estimates  of  a  "good  living''  in  the 
State  of  New  York  were  sent  to  Mr. 
VVm.    A     McAndrews,  of  Brooklyn, 
by    eighty  three    persons    living    in 
cities    varying    in    population    from 
1,000    to    3,350,000       The  smallest 
estimate    of    a   needed    income  was 
$2,067  ^^  Port    Byon,  increasing  to 
$4,516  in  New  York  City.     In  each 
estimate  there  was  a  provision  for  a 
sinking  fund  of  $700  per  year.     Op- 
posed   to     society's     demand    that 
teachers    live    well,  both    absurdity 
and    cruelty  seem   involved    in    the 
fact  that   the    average  male  teacher 
of  the  State    of    New   York  is  paid 
$639  50.       The    "  Aldrich    Report  " 
presents      the    expenditures     of    a 
"  normal  "      workingman's      family 
whose  income   is    $726,   that    is,    a 
family  with  not  more  than  five  child- 
ren, in  which  the  wife  is  not  a  wage 
worker.     The  wife   in    this    normal 
family  spent  for  her  dresses,  cloaks, 
and  shawls  during  the  year,  $826; 
for      her     other     clothing    $14.50. 
Should    the    teacher    adopt    such  a 
standard  of  living,  the    indignation 
of  society  would  cost  him  his  posi- 
tion     It  is  obvious  that  the  average 
male    teacher    cannot  marry.      Hi* 
only   alternative    is   to  enter    some 
other    profession    which  will  insure 
him  a  livelihood.     The    result    is   a 
process    of  selection   between  occu- 
pations   and    professions,    much    to 
the    disadvantage    of    th?    teaching 
profession.  —  The  Intelligence. 


Prof.  Max  Muller,  of  Oxford, 
writing  in  the  November  Nineteenth 
Century^  says  :  "  I  have  occasionally 
given  expression  to  my  regret  that 
the  old  system  of  learning  by  heart 
at  our  Public  Schools  should  have 
gone  so  completely  out  of  fashion. 
Old  men  like  myself  know  what  a 
precious  treasure  for  life  the  few 
lines  are  that  remain  indelibly 
engraved  on  our  memory  from  our 
earliest    school     days.       Whatever 


else  we  forget,  they  remain,  and 
they  remind  us  by  their  very  sound 
of  happy  days,  of  happy  faces,  and 
happy  hearts.  Alas  !  our  memory 
has  been  systematically  ruined,  and 
it  hardly  deserves  that  name  any 
longer  when  we  remember  '  what 
memory  was  in  ancient  times.  We 
seem  to  be  piling  every  day  heaps 
of  ashes  on  that  divine  light  within 
us.'' 
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FIRS  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES 
By  Laroy  F.  Griffin,  Boston. 


A  GROVE  or  forest  of  firs  has  a 
beauty  all  its  own.   While  each 
individual  tree  has  a  marked 
personality,  yet  all  possess  a  family 
likeness.  Every  fir,  allowed  to  grow 
according  to  its  own  bent,  is  a  dis- 
tinct cone,  as  this  form  best  sheds 
the  winter's  load  of   snow   and  ice, 
the  firs  belonging  to  regions  of  in- 
tense   cold.     Every    branch    helps 
those  above,  but  every  fir  grows  in 
its  own  form  as  well.     The  fir   bal- 
sam {Abies  balsamea)  is  a  long-poirted 
cone,  and  the   trees  are  inclined  to 
crowd  one  another  in  their   growth, 
so  that  very  often  the  lower  hmbs 
die  and  leave  the  trunk  naked.    The 
spruce  is  a  much  shorter  cone  ;  only 
when   growing  very  large  or  when 
crowded  close  together,  do  the  lower 
limbs  perish,   so    that   this  cone  is 
complete.     The    hemlock    occupies 
a  medium  place  between  the  others. 
Firs  blossom  and  fruit  exactly  like 
other  conifers.     The   spruce  {Abies 
picea,    nigra,     a/ba,     etc.)    has     long, 
^lender  cones  that   hang  in  clusters 
of  threes  and   fours  from  the  lower 
side  of   the    limbs      The    blossoms 
appear   in    the    early    spring,   both 
staminate  and  pistillate  resembling 
those  of  the  pine,  except  that  as  the 
cones  start  they  are  intensely  pur- 
ple ;  but  soon  they   turn  green,  and 
they   do    not  become   dark-colored 
until    they    ripen.       The    hemlock 
{Abies  Canadensis)  grows  very  short 
cones  at  the  end  of  the  tiny  twigs  ; 
these  open  considerably  as  they  ma- 
ture,   so    that    the    seeds    fall  out 
readily.     All  firs  produce    seeds  in 
great   abundance    and   young   trees 
constantly  starting  aroimd  those  of 
larger  growth,    the  young    saplings 
growing  vigorously  wherever  suffi- 
cient   light  reaches    them.     Hence 
forests    of    firs  become   dense    and 
difficult  to  penetrate. 


Probably  the  most  common  of  th-„ 
firs  is  the  hemlock  {Abies  Canaden- 
sis). When  small  this  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  northern  trees,  as 
it  forms  a  coiriplete  cone,  though  its 
branches  are  somewhat  open.  But 
the  tree  lives  many  years,  losing  its 
lower  branches  as  it  matures,  while 
its  bark  becomes  very  rough  and 
scaly.  Its  height  varies  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet,  and  it  chooses  a 
rocky,  rather  moist  soil. 

The  three  spruces,  double,  single 
and  Norway  {nigra,  alba  and  pitea), 
stand  nextin  abundance  and  range  to 
the  hemlock.  In  their  genera!  appear- 
ance the  three  species  closely  re- 
semble one  another,  though  the  first 
grows  to  the  largest  t'xze.  The  Nor- 
way spruce  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  firs  when  grown  singly  or  in 
small  groves,  because  its  dense 
branches  form  almost  perfect  cones.  ' 
Its  range  also  is  wider  than  either  of 
the  other  spruces  ;  but  it  does  not 
grow  to  as  great  a  height  as  the 
others,  nor  is  it  as  long-lived. 

The  balsam  fir  {Abies  balsattiea)  is 
in  many  ways  unique.  Unlike  its 
relatives  whose  outside  bark  is 
rough,  the  bark  is  smooth,  but  about 
half  the  surface  is  occupied  by  small 
blisters  filled  with  the  sap  of  the 
tree  balsam  When  a  blister  is 
punctured,  this  juice  flows  out,  and 
it  is  sold  in  the  market  as  Canada 
balsam.  The  tree  has  a  very  strong 
odor,  and  the  dried  leaves  give  off 
their  peculiar  scent  for  a  long  time. 
The  wood  is  s  ift  and  rather  brittle, 
so  that  it  is  valueless  for  the  timber. 
Indeed,  the  only  use  to  which  this 
tree  is  now  put  is  for  decoration  at 
Christmas.  Nearly  all  the  Christ- 
mas trees  offered  for  sale  in  the 
eastern  cities  are  either  firs  or 
spruces,  the  firs  being  more  coin 
mqnly  used 
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Two  other  trees  are  closely  re 
lated  to  the  firs.  These  are  the 
larch  (Larix  Americana),  called  also 
tamarack,  and  the  Arbor  Vitse 
(Thuya  occidentalis).  The  larch  is 
one  of  the  stately  trees,  grows  to 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
the  trunk  carries  few  limbs.  The 
fruit  is  a  cone,  but  the  tree  differs 
from  most  of  the  cone-bearers,  in 
shedding  its  leaves  in  the  fall.  The 
wood  is  very  strong  and  is  used  for 
timber  where  strength  is  essential, 
but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  work. 

The  Arbor  Vitje  is  a  rather  small 
tree  and  carries  branches  to  its  very 
base.  Its  fruit  consists  of  small, 
open  cones  that  stand  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  limb.  The  leaves  are 
set  so  close  together  as  almost  to 
overlap.  The  tree  grows  on  rocky 
banks,  and  it  grows  somewhat 
farther  south  than  the  firs. 

Firs  range  entirely  across  the 
continent.  The  spruces  extend  very 
far  north,  but  they  diminish  in  size 
towards  their  upper  limit.  Northern 
New  England  and  Southern  Canada 
may  be  considered  the  line  of  their 
centre.  They  also  abound  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Kooky  Moun 
tains.  The  fir  balsam  grows  in 
special  localities,  but  scattered  over 
a  considerable  territory.  It  thrives 
best  in  narrow  valleys  bet\Veen 
hills.  The  Arbor  Vitae  is  mainly 
confined  to  New  England,  but  grows 
in  patches  along  the  entire  southern 
border  of  the  tir  belt.  The  larch  is 
essentially  a  New  England  tree, 
where  it  grows  in  scattered  swamps. 
"  Tamarack  swamps  "  are  also  found 
in  some  other  sections  of  the  country, 
notably  in  Michigan. 

The  larch  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  the  tall  poles  used  to  carry  tele- 
graph and  electric-liglit  wires. 
While  not  the  best  timber  for  this 
use,  yet,  as  it  furnishes  strong,  stiff 
poles,  with  sufficient  elasticity  to 
withstand  gusts  of  wind,  the  larch 


IS  well  suited  to  this  work.  Former 
I3'  there  was  considerable  demand 
for  larch  timber  for  strong  frames. 

Hemlock  probably  finds  the  most 
general  use  as  timber  of  any  of  the 
firs.  The  wood  is  too  coarse  for 
fine  work,  and,  besides,  it  splinters 
readil}^,  a  fatal  objection  to  its  use 
for  general  purposes.  Yet,  sawed 
into  square  timber,  it  furnishes  a 
large  proportion  of  the  frames  for 
houses,  while  studding  and  joists 
are  made  about  equally  of  hemlock 
and  spruce.  Rough  fences  are  built 
of  hemlock  boards  almost  exclusively 
and  many  rather  cheap  buildings, 
such  as  ice  houses,  are  boarded  with 
hemlock  The  bark  of  the  hemlock 
is  rich  in  tannin,  so  the  lumber  is 
commonly  cut  in  June,  when  the 
growth  of  the  new  wood  (the  cam 
bium  layer)  causes  the  bark  to  peel 
easily.  This  goes  to  the  tanner,  the 
lumber  to  the  sawmill. 

Spruces  are  at  present  in  great 
demand.  The  largest  and  best  trees 
find  their  way  to  the  lumber  yard  ; 
these  smaller  and  poorer  go  to  the 
paper  mill.  Black  spruce  is  mainly 
sawed  into  studding  or  sheathing 
which  is  to  be  covered.  White 
spruce  is  used  for  floors,  for  sheath- 
ing and,  to  some  extent,  for  timbers 
in  places  requiring  considerable 
spring.  The  ceiling  and  floors  of 
cotton  mills  and  other  manufactories 
erected  upon  the  "slow  burning" 
plan  are  generally  of  spruce  timber. 

The  largest  demand  for  spruce 
timber  comes  from  the  paper  mills. 
Indeed,  did  not  spruce  grow  very 
rapidly,  this  use  would  quickly  ex- 
haust the  supply.  Other  woods  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  but, 
practically,  spruce  furnishes  our 
paper.  Any  species  can  be  em- 
ployed, bui  the  dark  wood  finds  only 
a  limited  use,  save  when  it  can  be 
completely  bleached. 

For  use  in  paper,  the  wood  is 
either  ground,  or  its  gummy  matter 
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is  dissolved,  the  former  furnishes 
"pulp,"  the  latter,  "chemical  fibre." 
Both  require  the  careful  removal  of 
every  scrap  of  the  bark,  else  the 
paper  will  be  discolored  with  spots. 

Wood  is  ground  into  pulp  by 
swiftly  moving  cylinders  of  steel. 
The  block  is  pressed  against  such  a 
cylinder,  the  grain  running  along 
its  side.  Water  constantly  flows 
upon  the  stick,  and  the  particles 
torn  off  are  almost  a  perfect  powder. 
The  thin  "mush"  is  strained  on 
wire  and  run  several  times  through 
rollers  to  squeeze  the  water  out. 
When  bleached,  just  as  cloth  is 
bleached,  the  pulp  is  ready  for  the 
paper  machines.  Paper  made  of 
pulp  alone  has  scarcely  any  tough- 
ness so  it  is  mixed  with  some  ma- 
terial, as  cotton  or  linen  rags  to 
furnish  fibre  and  give  strength. 

Chemical  fibre  is  made  by  dis- 
solving the  gums  and  leaving  only 
the  fibrous  part  of  the  wood.  The 
solvent  is  either  a  strong  solution  of 
soda  or  sulphurous  acid,  usually  held 
loosely  by  the  sulphite  of  magnesia. 
Either  of  the  solvents  leaves  a  pulp 
of  fibres  several  inches  long,  and  the 
product  of  the  two  processes  is  es- 
sentially the  same  ;  the  papermakers 


generally  prefer  the  "  sulphite  fibre. '^ 
To  make  paper  fibre,  the  wood  is 
cut  by  a  machine  into  pieces  a  few 
inches  square  and  placed  in  large 
tanks  lined  with  lead  (digesters), 
capable  of  holding  ten  cords  or 
more.  The  dissolving  liquid  is  then 
run  in  until  the  wood  is  covered, 
and  then  the  mass  is  heated  by 
steam  to  a  temperature  of  about 
300°F.  and  kept  there  until  the 
wood  becomes  perfectly  soft.  The 
whole  is  then  blown  out  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  through  a  hole 
a  few  inches  in  diameter  into  a 
"  washing  tank,"  where  it  is  washed 
until  the  chemical  is  removed.  The 
fibre  then  closely  resembles  cotton. 
Yor  use,  it  requires  bleaching,  the 
same  as  ground  wood. 

A  good  paper  contains  about  ten 
per  cent.  o(  some  fibre.  Since  cot- 
ton and  linen  rags  have  become 
scarce,  the  chemical  fibre  has  been 
used  almost  exclusively.  It  is  fully 
as  good,  and  it  can  be  made  at  such 
a  cost  as  to  be  preferable  to  rags 
unless  they  can  be  procured  cheaply. 
Very  fine  paper,  such  as  "  cream 
laid"  or  "  boid  linen  "  is  made  of 
the  fibre  with  no  wood  pulp.  —  The 
School  Journal. 


DEVELOPING  APTITUDE  FOR  BUSINESS. 
Professor  A.  C.   Miller. 


WHAT  is  the  basis  of  faith  in 
the  practical  value  of 
higher  commercial  educa- 
tion ?  Precisely  the  same  as  that 
in  any  other  kind  of  special  train- 
ing. Certainly  not  the  expectation 
that  the  school  or  college  of  com- 
merce can  make  of  any  or  every 
young  man  a  competent  or  success- 
ful merchant.  No  educational  in- 
stitution can  undertake  to  guarantee 
success  in  any  line  of  activity.  The 
justification  of  schools  of  law,  medi- 


cine, or  engineering,  is  not  that  they 
invariably  make  successful  lawyers, 
physicians,  or  engineers.  We  all 
know  men  who  have  had  exceptional 
educational  opportunities,  and  yet 
have  failed.  But  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Simply  this,  that  other 
things  besides  knowledge  and  train 
ing  enter  into  the  essentials  of  suc- 
cess. There  are  other  men  whose 
education  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  three  R's,  whose  success  is 
startling.     There    are    men  posses- 
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sed  of  the  instinct  of  business,  as 
other  men  have  the  in^tinct  of 
workmanship  or  the  instinct  of 
leadership.  They  succeed  by  virtue 
of  their  native  endowments,  because 
it  is  difficult  for  them  not  to.  And, 
were  the  common  run  of  young  men 
of  this  sort,  there  would  be  little 
need  of  schools  and  colleges  of  com- 
merce. But  it  has  been  well  said  : 
"  As  the  majority  of  young  men  are 
neither  so  capable  as  to  be  sure  of 
success,  however  ill  trained,  nor  so 
incapable  as  to  be  sure  of  failure 
however  well  trained,  the  difference 
which  training  may  make  seems 
sufficient  to  determine  us  to  give  it. 
All  that  special  preparation  can  pos 
sibly  do  is  to  make  those  who  have 
the  natural  gifts  that  lead  to  success 
somewhat  better,  and  to  make  those 
in  whom  these  natural  gifts  are  defi- 
cient somewhat  less  bad."  .   .  . 

We  hear  it  said  repeatedly  that 
the  business  man's  best  aids  are 
common  sense  and  experience. 
Granted.  But  what  is  experience 
but  unorganized  training,  and  what 
is  training  but  well-organized  ex- 
perience ?  And,  as  to  common 
sense,  what  is  it  but  the  faculty 
of  seeing  and  understanding  things 
as  they  are,  and  appraising  them 
at  their  real  value  ?  So  far 
from  its  being  a  sense  that  is  born 
with  us,  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
possessions.  Its  elements  are  ob- 
servation and  reflection.  It  is  far 
more  than  a  power  of  eye  ;  it  is  a 
power  of  mind,  a  power  of  reason- 
ing, for  the  eye  sees  only  what  it 
brings  with  it  the  power  to  see. 
This  means  that  tSe  merchant  must 
be  a  thinker,  and  a  thinker  of  a  high 
order,  for  many  of  his  problems  are 
difficult,  involving  unknown  quanti 
ties  whicti  require  for  their  estima- 
tion powers  of  original  insight. 
Rules  of  thumb,  based  on  precedent 
or  authority,  will  not  suffice.  The 
routine  elements  in  modern  business 


are  becoming  fewer  and  less  import- 
ant. The  situation  of  any  great 
trade  is  so  ceaselessly  shifting  that 
only  the  accurate  and  quick  intelli- 
gence can  detect  its  drift. 

Every  great  merchant  must  be 
rule  maker  unto  himseb.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  large  merchant 
and  the  small  merchant  1  es  precise- 
ly there.  It  is  not,  as  so  commonly 
supposed,  a  difference  in  capital  for 
that  itself  must  be  explained.  It  is 
a  difference  in  personal  business 
power, — a  difference  in  ability  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  an  as  yet  un- 
developed situation,  and  devise  the 
means  of  meeting  it.  It  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech  that  has  long 
likened  business  to  warfare,  and 
calied  business  heads  captains  of 
industry.  It  was  a  soldier  scholar 
himself,  the  late  lamented  Francis 
A  Walker,  that  popularized  that 
verisimilitude  among  American  econ- 
omists Merchant  and  soldier  alike 
must  be  men  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  action.  Indeed,  the  merchant- 
gene  al  of  the  future  will  be  a  von 
Moltke,  sitting  in  the  quiet  of  his 
study,  with  map  and  pencil  planning 
operations  for  the  distant  field  of 
action. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  re- 
quisites of  business  proficiency 
would,  no  doubt,  include  many  more 
than  those  thus  far  mentioned,  but 
not  any  more  important  Habits  of 
industry,  responsibility,  carefulness 
and  promptitude  are  certainly  neces- 
sary. These  are  moral  qualities, 
and  may  be  developed  in  home  or 
workshop,  as  well  as  in  college. 
Alertness,  enterprise,  shrewdness 
and  cleverness  make  a  second  group. 
These  are  largely  native  qualities  of 
mind  They  are  highly  prized,  too 
highly  prized,  I  ^m  disposed  to 
think,  in  the  business  world  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  merchant 
is  much  more  than  a  clever  manipu- 
lator or  a  shrewd  trader.     It  should 
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be  the  function  of  these  quahties  to 
put  a  keen  edge  upon  those  bigger 
ones  that  alone  can  make  a  man  a 
formidable  power  in  the  world  of 
commerce.  Commerce  is  more  than 
a  game  of  wit  or  a  game  of  deceit. 

This  brings  us  to  a  third  group  of 
aptitudes,  which  will  be  rated  the 
higher  the  more  thoroughly  we  ap- 
preciate the  exigencies  of  modern 
commerce  and  industry.  Typical  of 
this  group  of  aptitudes  are  the 
powers  of  observation,  concentra- 
tion, analysis,  reflection  and  forecast. 
These  are  powers  of  mind.  I  can- 
not stop  to  describe,  except  most 
briefly,  the  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  structure  of  modern  indus- 
try that  has  given  the  primacy  to 
these  aptitudes.  Those  changes  are 
the  outcome,  of  course,  of  the  won 
derful  improvements  wrought  in  the 
machinery  of  production,  transport 
and  communication  The  advan- 
tages that  large-scale  operations 
possess  over  small  scale,  in  the  dis 
tributing  no  less  than  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  have  greatly 
increased  the  size  of  the  modern 
business  unit.  The  same  order  of 
circumstances  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased the  complexity  and  range 
of    business.     Local    industry    and 


local  markets  have  given  way  to  a 
world  industry  and  world  markets. 
Its  cargoes  are  marked  "outward 
bound  ;  "  the  empire  of  commerce  is 
pushing  its  frontiers  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  At  the  same- time  busi- 
ness has  become  more  speculative, 
because  more  uncertain. 

Tne  modern  industrial  world  de- 
votes a  larger  proportion  of  its  en- 
ergy and  resources  to  the  production 
of  goods  for  future  consumption. 
"  Futures  "'  in  this  sense  are  a  neces- 
sary feature  of  all  trade.  Plans  are 
laid  long  in  advance;  their  issue  at 
best  is  uncertain  But  the  uncer- 
tainties can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
skilled  and  deliberate  calculation 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of 
scientific  training  to  develop  the 
power  of  forecasting  future  con- 
ditions. Comte  made  the  power  of 
prediction  the  test  of  true  science. 
Here  we  have  an  extraordinary 
group  of  mental  aptitudes  of  the 
highest  service  in  business,  where 
reinforced  with  the  requisite  special 
knowledge,  that  are  capable  of  de- 
velopment in  most  men  through  the 
training  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
ot  the  college  of  commerce  to  pro- 
vide. —  University  Record. 


THE  LAPSE  OF  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 


MR  Archibald  MacMurchy,  the 
e  litor  of  the  Educational 
Monthly,  some  time  ago 
started  an  interesting  inquiry  into 
the  question,  how  far  the  youth  of 
Ontario  were  being  instructed  in  the 
Scriptures.  An  examination  paper 
containing  an  equal  number  of  about 
equally  difficult  questions  on  the 
Scriptures  and  on  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  was  suHmitted  to  the 
students  in  a  Collegiate  Institute,  the 
answers  to  which  showed  clearly 
that  the  young  people  knew  more 
about  the    classics   than    about  the 


Bible.  The  Bible  is  taught  in  the 
Sunday  school.  It  is  read,  but  not 
in  any  way  commented  oUj  in  the 
day  schools,  whereas  classical  litera- 
ture and  allusions  are  naturally  a 
subject  of  uitrammelled  study  in 
these.  Following  up  the  same  in- 
quiry, Mr.  A.  W.  Fisher,  an  edu- 
cationist of  Gait,  recently  prepared 
a  paper  consisting  of  twenty  very  ele- 
mentary questions  on  Scripture 
knowledge,  which  he  got  submitted 
to  the  pupils  of  four  H  igh  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  in  widly  diverse 
places  in  Ontario   and   to    those  of 
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one  similar  institution  in  Indiana, ob- 
taining in  all  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  answers  by  pupils  of  ages  rang 
ing  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  belong- 
ing fo'  the  most  part  to  the  best 
circumstanced  families  in  the  coun 
try.  The  result  is  melancholy 
Except  for  misspelling  Methuselah, 
one  Indiana  pupil  of  eighteen  an 
swered  all  the  questions  correc  ly. 
Next  to  hmi  came  one  pupil  from 
each  of  thre<-  different  Canadian 
schools  with  fifteen  correct  answers 
each.  Thirty  four  papers  had  only 
one  correct  answer  and  twenty  four, 
or  twelve  per  cent  of  the  whole,  had 
not  one.  Thirteen  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  first  book  of  the  Bible. 
One  hundred  and  eight  either  did 
not  attempt  to  give  the  name  of  the 
book  before  the  Psalms  or  answered 
the  question  wrong.  Only  two 
could  give  the  names  of  two  sons  of 
Abraham.  The  place  of  our  Lord's 
betrayal  was  variously  put  down  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  Mount  "Sinia," 
the  temple,  the  wilderness  and  Cal- 
vary. 

If  this  be  the  showing  in  such 
selected  institutions  as  these,  what 
must  be  the  average  knowledge  of 
Scripture  among  those  less  privi- 
leged ?  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  much  better  result 
would  have  been  got  from  Montreal 
scholars,  who  are  systematically 
taught  Scripture  history  in  the  day 
schools.  This  is  pleasing,  so  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
most  important  point  established  b}' 
this  experiment,  namely,  the  extent 
to  which  the  Sunday  school  has 
failed  to  discharge  a  function  now 
almost  entirely  left  to  it,  alike  by 
the  pulpit,  the  fam  ly  and  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country.  The 
general  experience  of  teachers  seems 
to  be  that  literary  illusions  are  bet- 
ter understood  than  Scriptural  al 
lusions.  A  teacher  of  literature, 
for   instance,   says    that    in    an    ad- 


'vanc  d  class  of  thirty  pupils  reading 
'"Evangeline''  only  one  could  ex- 
plain the  allusion  in  the  phrase 
"touch  the  hem  of  His  garment," 
and  only  one  that  in  the  words,  "  as 
Jacob  of  old  with  the  angel."  Plain 
ly,  quite  apart  from  any  religious 
interest  attaching  to  the  Bible,  we 
are  here  sacrificing  a  large  part  of 
the  wealth  of  our  English  literature, 
and  that  part  which  is  of  all  other 
the  most,  inbred  into  our  national 
life  and  history,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  losing  the  key  to  much  of  what 
we  do  not  debar.  What  is  far  more 
serious,  we  are  evidently,  as  a  peo- 
ple, failing  completely  to  bring  up 
our  children  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  religion.  We  have,  in  fact, 
been  trusting  to  the  Sunday-school 
to  do  what  it  has  not  done  and 
what,  as  may  as  well  be  admitted, 
under  present  conditions  it  cannot 
do.  Parental  training  in  religion, 
especially  that  of  the  father,  has 
practically  passed  away.  Indeed, 
supposing  fathers  to  be  desirous  to 
reform  this,  how  many  of  them 
would  be  able  to  give  their  children 
the  instruction  which  their  fathers 
or  grandfathers  had  instilled  into 
them  at  the  family  hearth  ?  The 
pulpit  has  also  1  irgely  ceased  to  do 
what  it  used  to  do  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction in  Scriptural  knowledge, 
of  categorical  presentation  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  systematic  applica- 
tion of  its  teachings  to  the  affairs  of 
life.  At  one  time  the  Scripture  was 
read  through  from  the  desk,  and 
much  of  the  preaching  was  exposi- 
tory of  i  ,  a  method  which  can  easily 
be  made  more  interestng  and  more 
definitely  instruct  ve  than  the  vague 
philosophizing  upon  religion  which 
is  common. 

The  practical  question  is  to  find 
the  remedy  which  the  facts  obviously 
call  for.  If  the  Sundae -school  is  to 
do  the  work,  it  would  almost  need  to 
be  revolutionized  from  the  go-as-you- 
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please  methods  which  for  the  most 
part  prevail  in  it.     Looked   at   as  a 
free-will  service,   the  Sunday  school 
as  developed  during  the  nineteenth 
century  is  a  magnificent  achievement 
of  Christian  devotion.     Viewed  over 
against  the   functions  and  interests 
entrusted  toit,  it  is  found  wanting.  Vb 
begin  with,  we  are  forced  to  question 
whether,   if  a  similar  test  were  ap 
plied  to  the  average  Sunday-school 
teacher    of   Canada — take    them   as 
you    find    them    to-dav  —  which    has 
been  applied  to  the  average  academy 
scholar,  the  results  would   be  much 
different.     Though    the    practice  of 
teaching  must  needs  do  more  for  the 
teacher   than    for    the    scholar,    we 
doubt  if  anything  the  ordinary  teach 
er  extracts  from  his  abundant  helps 
would  put   him  in    the  way   of    an- 
swering many  of  the   most  elemen 
tary    questions    in   Scripture  know 
ledge.     One  thing  that    these  helps 
certainly  do  for  the  teacher  is  to  re- 
lease him  from  the  necessity  of  hav 
ing,    apart    from     the    lesson?,    any 
\     more  general  knowledge  of  religion 
than  he  happens  to  have.    Nor  does 
the  ordinary  Sunday-school    teacher 
feel  the  same  responsibi  ity  for  l)eing 
present  and  doing  good  wi.rk  that  a 
day   school  teacher    does.     It    does 
not  require  so  great  a  cause  to  make 
him  neglect  his   class,  trusting  that 
it  will  be  provided  for  in  some  way 
Still  more  are  the  scholars  ind. lifer- 
ent  to  the  obligation  of  being  pres 
ent,  and,   when   present,  in   a  large 
proportion  of  cases    they   make  no 
effort  whatever   to  learn.     Parental 
authority  is    little   exercised    to    re 
quire  respect.    It  is  indeed  too  ready 
to  intervene  to   lessen  the  teacher's 
authority.     The    child     who    is    re- 
quired  to  be  punctilious  about    his 
day  school    duties  does    not    always 
get    from   his    home    the    idea    that 


Sunday-school    matters    much.     At 
tendance  is  indeed    largely  a  matter 
of  coaxing,  and  still   more  is  atten- 
tion.   Many  Sunday-school  scholars, 
especially    boys,   are    in   a   constant 
attitude  of  passive,  if  not  active,  re- 
sistance   to   every   effort    made    on 
their  behalf.     Their  final  weapon,  if 
crossed  in   any   way,  is  to   threaten 
to     leave    the    school,    overagainst 
which  threat  there  is  no  way  in  the 
hands  either  of  the  teachers   or  of 
the  school    authorities  of   enforcing 
discipline.     The  result   is  in   many 
cases  not  only  little  or  no   learning 
^'f  the  lessons,  but  a  positive  learn 
ing  of  antagonism  to  religion  and  to 
au'hority.      Realizing  thus   the  dis- 
advantages with  which  our  Sunday- 
school    school   system    has  to   con- 
tend,   we    can    only    honor    all    the 
more  those  who  conquer  such  diffi- 
culties,   securing    the    loyal  attach 
ment    of   their    young    people,    and 
leaving  lasting  impressions  not  only 
on  their  hearts,  but  on  their  minds. 
Under  the  best  conditions,  however, 
there  remains  the  "  scrappiness  "  of 
the    courses    of   study.     The    Inter 
national  Lessons  undertake  to  cover 
the    whole    Scripture    in    a    seven 
years'  course  of  study,  with  a  maxi- 
mum   of   twenty  five  hours  a   year. 
If  there  was  home  co-operation,  the 
intervening    portions    of    Scripture 
might  possibly  be  gone  over  during 
the  week,  but  where  is  this   done? 
Yet  without  it  no  consecutive  know- 
ledge of  Scripture  can   possibly  be 
obtained,     It  would  seem  as  though 
the  Sunday-school   system,  far  from 
bemg    a    finality,  is    propoundmg  a 
problem  to  the  twentieth  century  of 
which    It  fails  to  offer,  or   even    to 
suggest,   the   solution,   namely,   how 
are  the  Christians  of  the  future  to 
be  educated   in  the  groundwork  of 
their  faith  1—The  Montreal    Witness. 
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PROFESSOR  CLARK  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA* 


Some  persons  have  asked  what 
business  we  had  in  South  Africa. 
Precisely  the  same  business  that  we 
had  in  North  America.  We  had  to 
protect  our  own  people.  The  French 
had  done  a  great  deal  more  for  Can- 
ada than  the  Boers  had  done  for 
Africa,  yet  we  had  no  idea  of  giving 
up  Canada  to  the  French,  and  hap- 
pily the  French  in  Canada  were 
more  than  contented  to  be  under 
the  British  flag.  If  we  looked  back 
upon  the  history  of  South  Africa,  we 
should  better  understand  the  posi- 
tion. The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovt  red  by  the  Portuguese  (i486), 
who  effected  no  permanent  ettle- 
ment.  In  1652  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  In 
1796  the  Cape  Colony  and  South 
Africa  were  captured  by  English 
forces;  and  in  1803  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch.  Finally  in  1814 
they  were  ceded  to  the  British 
Crown.  The  Dutch  mhabitants  de 
nied  the  right  of  the  Netherlands  to 
make  that  cession,  and  many  of 
them  went  into  the  wilderness,  be- 
coming the  Vortrekker  (first  emi- 
grants) to  the  north.  Many  of  them 
settled  in  Natal,  but  left  when  it 
was  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  cer- 
tainly not  because  any  civil  rights 
were  denied  to  them — -they  were 
allowed  all  the  same  privileges  as 
the  British  inhabitants  of  the  pro 
vince — but  chiefly  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  do  as  they  liked  with 
the  native  races.  In  1840  the  Trans 
vaal  was  founded  bv  the  Boers,  in 
1852  its  independence  was  recog- 
nized by  Great  Britain,  but  in  1877 
the  Boers  were  defeated  by  the 
Kaffirs^  and  disorder  and  insolvency 
reigned  in  the  Transvaal  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  debt  of  the  Republic 
became  ;^2i5,ooo,  and  the  amount 


in  the  exchequer  was  only  12s.  6d. 
Not  unnaturall}'  the  Transvaal  was 
then  annexed  to  Great  Britrin  ;  but 
soon  afterwards  the  antipathy  of  the 
Boers  to  the  English  manifested 
itself  in  an  insurrection  ( 1880).  .'\fter 
some  not  successful  conflicts,  Great 
Britain  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Boers  (1884),  by  which  certain  pow 
ers  were  reserved  to  the  British 
Crown  as  suzerain  The  discovery 
of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the 
Transvaal  led  to  a  great  immigration 
of  English-speak  ng  men  and  British 
capital  ;  and  the  revenue  of  the 
country  was  speedily  doubled.  The 
Boers  saw  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  their  supremacy  being  over- 
thrown, and  began  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  deprive  all  Outlanders 
(as  they  were  called)  of  their 
rights.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the 
process.  Up  to  1882,  the  franchise 
was  conferred  upon  all  who  either 
held  property  or  were  qualified  by 
one  year's  residence.  In  1882  aliens 
were  naturalized  and  enfranchised 
after  five  years'  residence.  It  was 
necessary  for  them,  however,  to 
register  with  the  Field  Cornet ;  and, 
as  this  functionary  kept  his  registers 
very  badly,  it  was  not  quite  easy 
for  anyone  to  secure  his  rights.  In 
1890  a  residence  of  fourteen  years 
was  required,  and  all  petitions  of 
the  Outlanders  for  more  generous 
treatment  were  received  by  the 
Raad  with  derision.  In  1894  the 
Outlanders  and  their  children  were 
disfranchised  forever,  and  the  coun- 
try entailed  on  the  Vortrekkers  and 
their  children.  There  was  now  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  the  Boers 
meant  to  have  the  Transvaal  for 
tilt  mselves,  shaking  off  every  vcStige 
of  dependence  on  the  British  Crown, 
and    resolutely    refusing     all     civil 


*Rev.   Prof.    Clark.     Notes   of  sermon  preached  Feb.   iith,   1900. 
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rights  to  the  Outlaiiderp.  The  con 
cessions  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
only  rendered  them  more  ii  solent, 
and  even  he  had  to  threaten  war. 
The  resohition  which  they  fiad 
formed  years  back  to  govern  the 
Transvaal,  without  allowing  the 
least  intetference  from  the  English 
speaking  population,  soon  found  ex- 
pression in  their  preparations  for 
war ;  ;f  250,000  was  spent  on  the 
fortifications  of  Pretoria,  _^ioo,ooo 
on  those  of  Johannesburg,  large 
purchases  were  made  of  cannons 
and  maxims,  and  rifles  enough  were 
bought  to  arm  all  their  fighting 
men  three  times  over.  German  and 
other  mercenaries  were  engaged,  as 
well  as  German,  Dutch,  Belgian  and 
French  t  fficers,  soldiers  of  fortune. 
Stores  of  provisions  were  laid  in, 
and  the  drilling  went  on,  and 
everything  was  brought  into  a  state 
of  preparation  for  war.  On  these 
subjects  we  have  abundance  of  tes 
timony  from  men  of  the  most  di- 
verse opinions  and  positions,  and 
some  of  these  may  be  quoted.  Take 
an  Anglican  authority  firs^.  Dr. 
Fisher,  rector  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  at  Pretoria,  speaking  of  the 
losses  and  sufferings  endured  by 
himself  and  others  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the 
Transvaal,  savs  :  "  On  the  whole, 
all  this  borne  patiently,  even  cheer- 
fully, for  all  Uitlanders  recognize 
that  the  struggle  is  for  their  own 
elemental  rights,  and  for  the  punish 
ment  of  as  iniquitous  a  gang  of 
conspirators  as  'liver  escaped  the 
gallows."  Lord  Rosebery  declares, 
"  We  are  fighting  not  against  free- 
dom, but  against  a  corrupt  oligarchy, 
and,  whatever  other  nations  may 
think,  our  position  and  prestige 
after  the  war  will  be  stronger  than 
ever."  Rev.  Hugh  Price- Hughes, 
an  eminent  Wesleyan,  writing  in  the 
Methodist  Times,  asks  :  "What  have 
we  demanded  from  President  Krug- 
er?      Simply    this,  that    he  should 


treat  us  as  the  Orange  Free  State 
has  treated  us,  and  as  we  invariably 
treat  the  Dutch  in  Natal  and  the 
Cape.  If  President  Kruger  had 
been  willing  to  treat  us  as  we  in 
variably  treat  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa,  there  would  not  have  been, 
there  could  not  have  been,  a  war. 
We  have  submitted  with  almost 
measureless  patience  to  what  no 
other  great  power  would  tolerate  for 
a  single  month." 

If  there  is  no  case  for  war   here, 
then  there  never  can  be  one.     It  is 
not  a    question    of   voting,   it   is    a 
question  of  liberty.       It  is  the  cause 
for  which  our  people  contended,  for 
generations  and   for  centuries,  with 
their    kings.     For    this    liberty    of 
ordering   their    own    affairs,  of  pro 
tecting  themselves  in  person  and  in 
property,    the    Barons  bound    over 
King  John   to  abide   by  the  ancient 
laws  of  England.     For   this  Simon 
de    Montfort,     Earl    of     Leicester, 
strives   with    Henry     III — and  the 
battle  went  on  with  Charles  I.,  with 
James  II  ,  with  George   III.,  until  it 
was  won,  and  gained  a   kind  of  gov- 
ernment    which    has    become     the 
type  of    constitutional    government 
throughout    the  world.     Doubtless, 
war  is  terrible,  and    life  is  precious. 
Hut  there  are    things  more  precious 
than    life — honour,    liberty,    self-re 
spect,  all  that  makes  life  noble  ;  and 
we   are    sure    that  the    brave   men 
whom  we  have  sent  forth,  if  need  be, 
will  gladly  give   their  lives  for  their 
country,  for  the  Empire,  for  human- 
ity.    They  know  and  we  know  that 
sacrifice  is  the    condition   of  all  pro- 
gress ;    and    they   will    not    grudge 
their  own.  Incidentally  many  bless 
ings  will  result  from  this  war.     The 
Empire  will  be  consolidated,  and  we 
shall  have  learnt  many  a  useful  les- 
son.    So  far  we  have  had  trials,  but 
nothing  to  bring  us  shame;  nor  need 
to  fear,  under  Gud,  but  that  the  end 
will     h&     assured. —  The      Canadian 
Churchman. 
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MR.    ASQUITH  ON    THE    OBJECTS    AND  DANGERS  O  F 

EDUCATION 


LAST  week  Mr.  Asquith,  Q C, 
MP.,  addressed  a  meeting, 
chiefly  composed  of  students, 
at  Toynbee  Hall.  Canon  Barnett, 
the  warden,  introduced  Mr.  Asquith 
as  one  who  had  an  old  friendship 
with  that  institution,  the  object  of 
which  was  self  development  with  a 
view  to  social  duty. 

Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  warmly 
welcomed,  said  he  had  gladly  re- 
sponded to  his  friend  Canon  Barn 
ett's  invitation  to  speak  a  few  words 
at  this  gathering,  because,  having  a 
long  tmie  ago  taken  some  little  part 
in  the  beginning  of  the  University 
Extension  movement  in  London  and 
having  been  one  amongst  those  who 
sat  by  the  cradle  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
he  had,  although  disabled  for  some 
years  from  active  participation  m 
their  work,  never  ceased  to  watch 
with  the  liveliest  sympathy  the 
fortunes  both  of  the  movement  at 
large  and  in  particular  those  of  that 
institution,  which  was,  he  thought, 
its  most  interesting  and  distinctive 
centre.  If  they  looked  back  for 
twenty-five  years,  there  were  few 
things  more  striking  than  the  en 
richment  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  education  apparatus  of  London. 
He  was  not  speaking  merel}^  or 
principally  of  the  multiplication  of 
the  primary  schools,  which  were, 
after  all,  the  foundation  ofthe  whole 
structure — that  was  not  the  problem 
which  the  pior  eers  of  University 
Extension  set  themselves  to  face. 
They  had  before  their  eyes  the 
needs  of  the  ever  growing  number  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the 
metropolis,  who,  having  left  school, 
and  being  immersed  in  the  active 
work  of  earning  a  livelihood,  desired 
the  means  of  continuing  their  edu- 
cation, of  exploring    fresh    fields  of 


knowledge,  and  of  getting  into  con 
tact  with  new  subjects,  new  inter- 
est"",  new  ideas.  Twent3'-five  years 
ago  it  was  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  despite  sporadic  efforts  in  par- 
ticular localities,  and  the  existence 
of  one  or  two  excellent  institutions 
like  the  Working  Men's  College, 
there  was  in  London  no  organized 
or  systematic  provision  for  those 
wants.  The  change  which  had 
been  brought  about  was  a  marvel- 
lous transformation.  Avenues  to 
culture  had  been  opened  up  in  al- 
most all  the  waste  places  of 
London,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  mei  and  women  vvho  were 
absolutely  unprovided  for  thirty 
years  ago,  attended  classes,  read 
text-books,  got  up  subjects,  passed 
examinations,  and  obtained  certifi 
cates  and  prizes.  London  owed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  hardly  to  be  ex 
pressed  in  words  to  men  who,  like 
the  warden  there,  had  done  so  much 
to  democratise  culture  and  to  culti 
vate  democracy.  (Applause.)  There 
was,  however,  a  certain  danger  of 
intellectual  enervation  in  the  very 
copiousness  of  the  educational  re 
sources  with  which  the  London  of 
to-day  was  endowed,  and  the  path 
was  now  made  so  easy  and  pleasant 
that  he  feared  there  was  a  falling 
off  from  the  strenuousness,  the  un 
selfishness,  the  concentration  which 
study  in  harder  da3's  used  ta 
demand.  If  that  risk  were  to  be 
evaded,  he  would  urge  them  not  to 
go  in  for  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
number  of  subjects,  not  to  be  con- 
tented with  half  knowledge,  always 
to  remember  that  dilettantism  was 
the  caricature  and  the  enemy  of  cul- 
ture (Applause).  Again,  let  them 
refrain    from    the     habit    of    over- 
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cataloguing  and  classifying  a  par 
ticular  subject  matter.  There  was 
an  old  university  story  of  a  certain 
gentleman,  a  candidate  for  Holy 
Orders,  who  was  asked  at  his  viva 
voce  examination  how  he  could 
account  for  the  existence  of  diver 
gences  between  the  two  genealogies 
of  our  Lord  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke— which  he  thought  it  was 
conceded  by  theologians  were  not 
altogether  on  all  fours.  The  candi 
date  replied  with  admirable  promp 
titude — for  he  was  a  first  class 
product  of  the  examination  system 
— that  there  were  three  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  he  said,  the 
genealogies  were  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  Christian  faith  where 
they  agreed  ;  in  the  second  place 
they  were  for  the  trial  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith  where  they  disagreed  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  they  were  for  the 
exercise  of  our  Christian  ingenuity 
in  reconcihng  them  with  one  anoth 
er.  (Laughter.)  Probably  that  can- 
didate was  by  this  time  a  bishop. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  A  distinguished 
lecturer  of  his  (Mr.  Asquith's)  day 
at  Oxford  used  to  tell  ttiem  of  the 
fifteen  defects  and  the  twenty-three 
merits  of  the  Athenian  constitution 
They  were  as  neatly  isolated  and 
classified  as  the  particular  lots  of 
a  building  estate  in  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue.  (Laughter.)  I'his  danger 
of  analysis,  classification,    labelling, 


was  one  against  which  they  would 
do  well  to  be  on  their  guard.  A  still 
more  common  temptation  was  the 
abuse  of  memory.  It  was  a  sign  of 
real  progress  in  education  when  one 
got  to  know  what  one  need  not  re- 
member. (Hear,  hear,  and  laugh- 
ter.) It  was  an  old  commonplace 
that  there  was  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  the  information 
which  stocked  the  memory  and  the 
culture  which  quickened  the  intelli- 
gence. (Hear,  hear )  The  memory 
should  be  governed  by  a  due  sense 
of  proportion.  He  might  give  a 
little  illustration.  No  fact  was  bet 
ter  established  in  history  than  that 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens; 
but  German  commentators  told  us 
that  there  were  130  different  opinions 
as  to  the  precise  year  and  month  in 
which  the  dedication  took  place.  He 
was  glad  to  remember  so  quaint  a  tact 
as  that  there  could  be  130  opinions 
on  that  point,  but  if  he  found  that  he 
could  remember  even  a  tithe  of  whit 
the  opinions  were,  he  should  know 
that  lie  was  beginning  to  qualify  for 
Bedlam.  (Laughter.)  The  truth  was 
that  some  minds,  even  some  great 
scholars — for  a  man  might  be  a  great 
scholar  and  yet  be  imperfectly 
educated — were  like  a  pantechnicon, 
stuffed  to  the  roof  with  every  kind 
of  furniture,  and  yet  without  one 
single  habitable  room  (Laughter.) 
—  The  School  Guardian. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF    MEDICAL  SCHOOL  INSPECTION.* 
By  Henry  Graham    MacAdam,   M.D. 


The  trite  remark,  "  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  is 
usually  indicative  of  superficial  ob 
servation.  It  is  true  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  idea  of  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  //  we  are  to  apply  the 
phrase  loosely  and  to  anything   we 


find  in  the  past  to  which  the  bare 
words  will  fit.  In  the  history  of  the 
earliest  civilized  times  we  read  of 
medical  supervisors,  medical  di- 
rectors and  medical  attendants  as 
comprising  a  part  of  the  personal, 
furnishing  of  scholastic  institutions. 


'Read  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  City  (Charity)  Hospital,  October  11,  1899. 
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In  the  seats  of  learning  in  ancient 
Rome,  Greece  and  Egypt  we  find 
paid  officers  skilled  in  the  art 
curative — and,  indeed,  in  some  of 
these  schools  and  colleges  the  man 
of  medicine  was  the  chief  figure  of 
the  faculty — the  central  sun  from 
which  emanated  all  light  and  vigor. 
In  more  modern  days,  too,  and 
down  even  to  this  year  of  grace,  we 
find  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
systems,  or  practices,  or  provisions, 
which  will  answer  .  to  the  phrase 
medical  inspection  of  schools.  But, 
for  all  that,  the  system  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  briefly  to 
set  forth  is  new:  new  in  its  originat- 
ing forcf,  new  ir(  its  objects,  new  in 
its  methods,  and  new,  very  new,  in 
its  achievements  and  consequences. 

The  older  forms  of  medical  supjr 
vision,  and  until    very    recent  date, 
had  for  their  prime  object  the  cure 
of    disease    as   disease    manifested 
Itself  among  the  students   compris- 
ing the  particular  scholastic  circle. 
But  the  system  we  are  now  consid 
ering  proceeds  on  radically  different 
lines.     It  does  not  busy  itself  at  all 
with   curative  treatment,    but    aims 
at  prevention;  its  real  charge  is  not 
the  sick,  but  the  well;  not  the  small 
body    of    individuals    collected    to- 
gether in  the  school,  but  the  entire 
community.     And    it    is    not   at    all 
because  the  schools  are  not  schools, 
because   they    merit  peculiar   guar 
dianship    as    being    institutions    of 
learning,     that      they      have     been 
singled   out  for   special  medical  at 
tention,  but  because  they  are  recog 
nized  scientifically  as  potential  foci 
for    the    spread    of    infectious    and 
contagious    diseases.     The    welfare 
of  the  entire  community  is  the  ob- 
ject ;  not,  as  of  old,  an  especial  care 
Over  an  exclusive  aristocratic  circle, 
or  any   discriminating    benefit    con 
ferred  upon  a  select  or  favored  few. 

•  It  may  not  have  been   necessary 
to  make  these  preliminary  observa- 


tions before  a  body  so  well  informed 
as  this.  I  have  been  impelled  to 
them  because  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  in  securing 
for  the  system  the  vigorous 
support  which  it  deserves  and 
needs ;  a  support  which  under 
our  institutions  it  must  necessar- 
ily get  from  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 
but  from  whom  it  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  quickening  of  an 
intelligent  interest,  an  enlightened 
self-interest,  if  you  please,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  people's  medi- 
cal advisers 

The  point,  pith  and  value  of 
medical  school  inspection,  as  the 
system  is  developed  in  New  York 
city  to  day,  are  simply  expressed  in 
the  well-worn  adage,  "  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure." 

Philadelphia  claims  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  in  the  field  ;  but  after 
some  experimenting  in  connection 
with  the  parochial  schools  her  efforts 
were  discontinued.  The  public  mis- 
apprehended the  plan.  The  people 
did  not  want  to  have  strange  doc- 
tois  trying  tricks  on  their  little  dar- 
lings ;  the  taxpayers  objected  lo 
paying  good  money  for  newfangled 
frills  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the 
physicians  at  large  were  apprehen 
sive  of  an  invasion  into  their  pecun- 
iary territory.  All  mistakes,  yet 
effective  in  blocking  the  wheels  of 
beneficent  progress.  I  am  told  that 
new  efforts  are  being  made  in  the 
Quaker  town,  but  as  to  how  far  the 
movement  has  advanced  I  am  not 
informed* 

Boston  and  Chicago  were  both 
ahead  of  New  York  in  adopting  the 
idea  and  establishing  a  system  for 
its  application.      But,  nevertheless, 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written  Philadelphia 
has  resumed  the  system  of  school  inspection, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  physicians  are  now 
working  regularly  withoui  compensation,  but 
they  hope  to  get  it  eventually. — H.G.M. 
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beginning  only  in  i8g6,  New  York 
has  already  developed  a  scheme  of 
school  inspection  whicn  for  com- 
prehensiveness, methods,  detail, 
simplicity,  and  efficiency  goes  far 
ahead  of  anything  elsewhere  exist- 
ing. And  it  may  be  permissible  to 
say  that  to  Dr.  Charles  F.  Roberts, 
sanitary  superintendent  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  niore  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  is  due  the  credit  for 
the  magnificent  organization  which 
has  been  created.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1896  he  addressed  the  Board  of 
Health  on  the  subject,  showing  with 
incisive  clearness  that  the  public 
schools,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
they  bring  into  close  physical  con 
tact  such  large  numbers  of  children, 
coming  together  out  of  every  sort  of 
sanitary  environment,  are,  and  must 
obviously  be,  just  so  many  potential 
agencies  for  the  spread  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  The  Board 
of  Health  heard  and  understood ; 
and  then,  as  now,  being  clothed  wiih 
powers  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  substantial  element,  alas !  de- 
scribe as  tyrannical,  so  practically 
indorsed  and  adopted  the  plans  pre- 
sented that  the  system  became  an 
accomplished  fact. 

In   1897  the  Board  of  Health  ap 
pointed,   under    civil    service   rules, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  medical  school 
inspectors  to  cover  what  is  now  the 
borough  of  Manhattan. 

At  the  outset  only  primary  public 
schools,  parochial  schools,  and  the 
schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
were  visited.  Later  the  field  was 
enlarged  to  include  the  grammar 
and  tenement  schools,  and  those  of 
the  American  Female  Guardian  So- 
ciety and  Kindergarten  Association. 

To-day  the  corps  is  very  much 
enlarged,  the  field  including  all  the 
boroughs  of  the  "  greater  "  city. 

The  objective  point  in  the  system 
is  exclusion ;  to  keep  out  of  the 
school,    out  of  contact    with    other 


pupils,  any  child  or  student  who 
in  the  grip  of  any  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease  or  ailment.  Each 
m.edical  inspector  has  a  certain 
school  or  schools  (located  in  easy 
proximity  to  each  other)  assigned 
to  him,  and  these  he  is  expected  to 
visit  on  every  school  day,  reaching 
his  post  as  early  as  possible  between 
8.50  and  9.10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  "  dangerous  "  pupil  is  to 
be  discovered  and  excluded  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  scholars; 
and  I  may  say  that  in  my  judgment 
the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the 
system  would  be  lost  if  this  early 
inspection  were  not  insisted  upon. 
From  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  school  children  go  to  their 
homes,  to  nine  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  comprises  eighteen  hours, 
and  among  them  the  hours  in  which 
disease  is  most  prone  to  take  hold. 
An  exclusion  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  might  mean  prevention 
absolute ;  an  exclusion,  say,  at  noon 
or  later  might  mean  locking  the 
stable  after  the  horse  had  escaped. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  post,  the  in- 
spector has  brought  to  hina  all  cases 
suspected  to  be  of  a  contagious 
nature.  These  include  measles, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  chicken- 
pox,  croup,  whooping  cough, mumps, 
contagious  eye  diseases,  parasitic 
diseases  of  the  head  and  body,  and 
certain  other  skin  diseases. 

If  the  child  is  found  to  have  a 
contagious  disease  the  inspector 
gives  him  a  printed  form,  filled  in 
with  the  child's  name  and  address, 
a  designation  of  the  school,  and  a 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  child 
is  then  sent  home  for  proper  treat- 
ment and  is  not  permitted  to  return 
until  official  proofs  of  cure  are  pre- 
sented. 

These  official  proofs  are  indicated 
by  the  character  of  the  case.  The 
school  inspector  decides  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases  :     Chicken-pox,   para- 
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sitic  diseases,    (ontagious   eye    dis 
eases,  mumps,  whoopmg  cough,  and 
certain  skin  diseases. 

In    cases  of   measles,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and  croup,  the  child  is 
admitted  again  to  school  on  presen 
tation  of  the  usual  Board  of  Health 
certificate. 

The  mspector  mails  each  morning 
a  report  on  a  primed  form  to  the 
chief  medical  school  inspector, 
giving  the  total  number  of  children 
examined  and  the  names,  ages,  ad- 
dresses, and  diagnoses  of  children 
excluded. 

This  ends  his  official  duty.  He 
does  not  prescribe  for  the  children 
excluded,  nor  does  he  visit  them. 
They  are  made  to  understand,  of 
course,  that  they  must  acquaint 
their  parents  or  guardians  with  their 
condition.  The  form  or  card  handed 
to  them  is  for  that  purpose.  They 
must  be  attended  at  home  by  their 
family  physician,  or,  if  too  poor 
for  that,  must  resort  to  the  dis- 
pensary. But  the  medical  school 
inspector  is  done  at  this  point.  If 
the  case  is  one  calling  for  such  at 
tention,  it  comes  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  district  medical 
inspector  or  other  agency  of  the 
health  department. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  the  sys- 
tem here  outlined  the  school  teacher 
plays  an  important  part  Upon  him 
or  her,  as  the  case  more  often  is, 
rests  the  duty  of  picking  out  the 
suspected  cases.  And  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  are  increased  by  the  un- 
willingness of  che  children  and,  sad 
to  sa}',  of  the  children's  parents,  to 
disclose  the  existence  of  an  ailment. 
It  might  be  imagined  that  the  sys- 
tem would  prove  weak  at  this  point ; 
but  such  is  not  the  fact,  by  reason 
of  the  high  degree  of  intelligence 
and  zeal  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  work  by  the  teachers  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  The  medical 
inspectors  everywhere  will  testify  to 


the  alertness  of  the  teachers  and 
the  increasing  skill  which  they  de- 
velop, by  experience,  in  the  detec- 
tion of  those  signs  of  "  something 
wrong  "  which  are  the  sufficient 
danger  signals  for  the  business  in 
hand. 

In  the  good  old  days,  if  a  teacher 
detected  a  pupil  scratching  vigor- 
ously in  his  hair,  she  corrected  the 
breach  of  manners  by  clouting  him 
on  the  head.  Now  she  turns  him 
over  to  the  medical  inspector  as 
having  pediaili  capitis.  Or,  instead 
of  allowing  a  child  to  come  to  school 
day  after  day  with  large  blotches  of 
ink  smeared  over  its  face,  she  brings 
the  victim  to  the  inspector  with  her 
diagnosis  of  ringworm. 

The  work  at  its  inception  was 
unnecessarily  arduous,  on  account 
of  the  vast  number  of  children  seen, 
because  of  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  as  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  work.  We 
were  called  upon  to  examine  chil- 
dren exhibiting  every  sort  of  symp- 
tom described  in  a  patent  medicine 
almanac.  I  remember  one  of  my 
first  experiences.  I  was  visiting  a 
parochial  school  wiih  an  attendance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  sister  in  charge  had  placed  at 
my  disposal  a  small  room,  where  I 
could  interview  my  little  patients  in 
private.  Imagine  my  surprise,  on 
going  to  the  school  one  morning,  at 
finding  my  room  packed  with  chil- 
dren, with  a  double  line  extending 
into  the  hall.  I  thought  I  had  struck 
an  epidemic ;  and,  while  grieved 
for  the  victims,  I  felt  a  professional 
elation  in  the  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  given  to  me  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  system.  My  emotion 
subsided,  however,  with  the  first 
case.  The  child  was  crying,  with 
its  hand  on  its  lower  jaw,  and  my 
epidemic  vanished  through  the  door 
of  the  nearest  dentist.  To  complete 
the    tale,     I    examined    forty-seven 
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children,  and  the  only  one  to  ex- 
clude was  that  of  a  tot  six  years 
old,  who  displayed  a  ringworm.  The 
teachers  know  better  now. 

And  not  only  have  the  teachers 
grown  more  expert,  but  the  parents 
also  are  becoming  both  more  en 
hghtened  and  more  vigilant.  Take, 
for  example,  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  head  For  the  first  three 
months  of  the  establishment  of  the 
system  there  were  excluded  2,627 
cases ;  whereas,  for  the  entire  year 
i8g8,  with  a  far  greater  number  of 
schools  under  surveillance,  ihere 
were  excluded  but  3,502.  This  edu- 
cation of  the  parents,  it  should  be 
noticed,  is,  to  a  conspicuous  degree, 
compulsory.  The  child  excluded 
cannot  return  to  school  until  free 
from  disease  Yet,  if  the  child  fail 
to  return  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  truant  officer  visits  the  home  to 
know  the  reason  why.  Both  parent 
and  child  are  thus  between  two  fires ; 
and  the  parents,  especially,  find  that 
a  systematic  resort  to  soap  and 
water  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
cleanly  habits  are  the  royal  road  to 
their  own  comfort.  The  children 
must  be  clean  if  the  schi  ols  are  to 
relieve  the  parents  of  their  care. 

But  the  matter  by  no  means  stops 
here.  The  same  principle  operates 
measurably  in  all  cases.  The  par 
ents  become  alive  to  the  importance 
of  hygiene ;  they  wake  up  to  the 
value  of  pure  air,  good  water,  clean 
ly  surroundings   and  cleanly  habits. 

And  here,  indeed,  we  find  what 
may  be  described  as  the  great 
secondary  benefit  of  the  system,  but 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  benefit  of  the 
highest  importance  of  all.  The 
direct  work  is  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  disease  ;  but  the  ultimate 
effect,  in  the  education  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  will  be  to  prevent  the 
origination  of  disease.  Primarily 
we  seek  to  check    the  transmission 


of    contagious   diseases    by  dealing 
with  the    children.      Ultimately,  we 
raise  the  standard    of  health  in  the 
entire  community  by  instructing  the 
whole  people  in    the  modes  of  right 
living.     And    here    I     wish  to  point 
out,  or  rather  to  emphasize,  the  fact 
I  that  the  scheme    of  medical  school 
I  inspection   attains    its  highest  efifici 
j  ency  and  value  because  it  is  a  part 
I  of  a  greater  system  —  a  system  which 
has    practically    been    developed    in 
the    sense    of    scientific,   persistent 
and    forcible   planning    within    the 
short    space    of    fifteen    or     twenty 
years.     Beginning  with  the  won.ler- 
ful  work  of  Lister  and  the  practical 
rediscovery  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic 
treatment,     a     brilliant     light     was 
thrown  over  the  whole  field  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  great  truth   was  mani- 
fested with  all   the    force   of  a  new 
revelation,    that    the  secret    of   the 
health    of    humanki.Td    lies    not    so 
much  in  the    cure   of    disease  as  in 
the  prevention  of  it.     From  this  root, 
indeed,  we    have    all    the  growth  of 
modern  sanitation. 

The  statistics  of  our  subject,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  field,  cannot 
show  the  real  results  of  the  work — 
for  the  results  are  negative  :  the  pre- 
vention of  contagion.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  in  a  high  degree  sug- 
gestive, and  serve  to  illustrate  the 
scope  of  the  work.  The  following 
are  compiled  from  the  Quarterly 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  for 
i8g8,  the  annual  report  not  having 
yet  been  published  : 

The  total  daily  attendance,  tak- 
ing the  average,  was  203,095,  dis- 
tributed through  230  schools. 

There  were  examined  139,965 
pupils  ;  of  these  7,606  were  exclud- 
ed. 

The  causes  of  exclusion  were  as 
follows  : 

Parasitic  diseases  of  the  head.  3,502 
Contagious  eye  diseases  ....  1,627 
Skin  diseases    703 
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Ill 


Mumps 517 

Chicken-pox    380 

Whooping-cough    276 

Measles   253 

Parasitic  diseases  of  the  body.  152 

Diphtheria 118 

Scarlet  Fever 32 

Croup 25 

Miscellaneous 21 

7,606 
Every  one  of  these  7,606  cases 
was  not  merely  a  case  of  disease  in 
itself,  but  a  seed  of  disease,  planted 
in  a  most  fructifying  soil,  with  all 
the  conditions  present  lor  its  rapid 
and  widespread  multiplication.  Con 
sider  for  a  moment.  There  are  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan  approxi- 
mately 200,000  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation is  about  2,000,000.  What  will 
it  mean  to  prevent  these  200,000 
children  (or  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
population)  from  being  cultivators 
and  disseminators  of  contagion  ?  It 
will  mean  first  and  obviously  the 
elimination  of  the  greatest  causative 
factor  in  the  production  of  epi- 
demics. It  has  been  no  uncommon 
thing  in  the  past  to  see  certain  pub- 
lic schools  closed  up  on  account  of 
the   raging  of  an   epidemic  among 


the  children  and  the  families  to 
which  they  belonged.  Under  the 
system  now  in  practice  this  has 
already  become  an  impossibility. 
It  will  mean,  secondly,  the  suppres- 
sion of  numerous  manifestations  of 
disease  which,  while  not  presenting 
the  danger  of  an  epidemic,  never- 
theless amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a 
vast  sum  of  ph3'sical  ill. 

It  is  manifest,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  statistics  of  the  subject  are 
merely  indicative  of  the  real  results 
achieved.  The  inspection  system 
removes  the  seed  of  disease  from 
the  soil.  Just  how  much  harm  it 
thereby  prevents  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  the  good  is  not  therefore 
either  intangible,  theoretical  or  un- 
certain. 

Some  years  ago  a  cow  kicked 
over  a  lamp.  Had  Chicago  pos- 
sessed a  thoroughly  efficient  fire 
department,  the  blaze  resulting 
might  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
statistical  reports  among  the  "  mis- 
cellaneous "  insignificant  fires.  But 
the  efficient  department  had  not 
been  created,  and  half  of  Chicago 
was  laid  in  ashes. — The  New  York 
Medical  /ournal. 


"  The  Russian  Government  began 
to  mediiate  a  railroad  connecting 
the  western  and  eastern  boundary 
as  early  as  i860,  but  with  so  little 
definiteness  that  seven  years  later, 
in  1867,  it  sold  Alaska  to  the  Uniiid 
States  for  $7,000,000,  because  it  was 
felt  that  Russian  America  must 
forever  remain  too  far  away.  If  this 
sale  had  not  been  made  wemight 
to  day  be  anticipating  the  early 
completion  of  a  Russian  railroad, 
not  to  Vlaadivostok,  4,500  miles 
from  our  nearest  seaport,  but  to 
Fort  Wrangell,  almost  at  our  own 
doors  on  Puget  Sound  " 

In  March,  i8gi,  Czar  Alexander 
III.  signed  the  ukase  giving  the 
imperial     sanction    to     a     railroad 


across  Siberia.  On  the  following 
30th  day  of  May  the  present  Em- 
peror, then  Czaroviich,  on  his  way 
around  the  world,  visited  Vlaadivos- 
tok and  drove  the  first  spike.  On 
December,  1892,  work  was  begun  in 
earnest  The  work  has  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  even  now  it  is  con- 
sidered prac'.ically  finished,  and  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  actually 
completed  in  1903;  $150,000,000 
have  been  appropriated  for  its  cost, 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  finish  the  work. 

The  Trans  Siberian  railway  has 
its  official  starting  point  at  Tchelia- 
binsk  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
its  eastern  terminus  at  the  port  of 
Vlaadivostock. 
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WE  considered,  a  short  time 
ago,  England's  debt  to 
Wordsworth  The  appear- 
ance of  Professor  Corson's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Poetical  and  Prose 
Works  of  John  Milton"  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  5s.)  suggests  the  even  greater 
debt  that  England  owes  to  Milton 
We  say  "  greater,''  though  we  must 
make  it  clear  that  in  a  certain 
realm  of  poetic  inspiration  we  think 
Wordsworth  supreme.  We  should 
not  dream  of  comparing  him  as  an 
artist,  with  Milton  ;  we  should  not 
dream  of  suggesting  that  either  his 
learning  or  his  sheer  intellectual 
power  was  comparable  with  that  of 
Milton.  It  was  as  regards  the 
subtly  blended  relations  of  Nature 
and  humanity  that  Wordsworth 
struck  a  note  unique  in  poetry,  con- 
veying to  us  far-off  hints  as  to  our 
nature  and  destiny  which  have  revo 
lutionized  English  thought.  But 
Wordsworth  himself,  as  one  of  his 
noblest  sonnets  testifies,  owed  not 
a  liitle  to  the  inspiring  example  and 
lofty  idealism  of  Milton  ;  and  we 
think  that  England  has  been  a 
diflferent  nation  from  the  fact  that 
Milton  was  born  a  citizen  of  this 
land.  It  is  not  only  that  a  line  of 
poetic  creation,  in  which  Keats  and 
Tennyson  have  been  the  greatest 
names,  has  proceeded  from  Milton. 
It  is  not  only  that  to  Milton,  as 
Arnold  says,  we  owe  the  one  con 
spicuous  example  of  the  "  grand 
style,'  the  one  illustrious  example 
of  structural  grandeur  that  we  can 
show  to  the  world  as  exhibiting  the 
capacities  of  English  poetry.  It  is 
the  total  personality  and  general 
achievements  of  Milton  that  we  re 
gard  as  constituting  the  immortal 
heritage,  not  only  of  this  country  of 
ours,  but  of  all  English-speaking 
people  for  all  time. 

If  we  want  to   know  what  Milton 
did  for  us,  we  must  say  that,  exclud- 


ing   Spenser,    who,  as    the   "poet's- 
poet,''  has  never  been  and  will  never 
be  read  except  by  a  few,  Milton  was 
the  first  and    supreme  poet  who  in- 
troduced a    high,  serious  and  noble 
strain    into   our  literature  and  life, 
clothing  it  in  the  most  perfect  artist- 
ic forms  ever  conceived   among  us, 
and  permeated  it    with  an   idealism 
sane  and    (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)    thoroughly    English    on  the 
one  hand,  while   yet    religious    and 
divine  on    the  other.     He   initiated 
us  into  the  love  of  divine  things,  he 
redeemed    us  from   the  dominion  of 
earthliness,     We  have  still  much  of 
the  sot  and  the  clown  in  our  nation- 
al   life,   but   few    of  us    realize  the 
nature     and    extent    of    the    mere 
carnal    life   of  the  mass  of  English- 
men   until    the    Puritan    movement 
had  begun  seriously  to  take  hold  of 
their  minds.     The  Anglo-Saxon  (we 
will  not  go    into    the  question  of  the 
diffusion  of  a    Celtic  element ;  it  is 
enough  that  the   subs  ratum  of  our 
population    was    Anglo-Saxon)    was 
descended  from  sensual   marauders, 
whose    conversion    to    Christianity 
was  largely  nominal,  given   to  gorg- 
ing and  drinking,  filled,  to   use  the 
Apostolic    words,   with    "desires  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  mind."      It  was 
necessary   that  a   powerful  antido  e 
to  this  animalism  should  be  found, 
and    it    was    found  in     Puritanism. 
First  came  the  great  Lollard  move- 
ment,   the   ground    for     which    had 
been  prepared   by  the   Franciscans, 
and  to  this  movement  we  may  trace 
the    beginnings    of  serious  popular 
thought,  religious  earnestness,  social 
reform,    intellectual      freedom,    and 
that  belief  in  a  doctrine  of  "right''  to 
which  no  race  of   mankind  has  ever 
been  wholly  indifferent.  Persecution 
could    not   kill    LoUardry,    and  the 
seed  it  sowed  came  up  again  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  assumed 
the    form    of  serious  life   and  demo- 
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cratic  proclivities  in  Church  and 
State  The  debauches  and  buffoon- 
ery of  Jan:ies  I.'s  Court  only  deep 
ened  the  new  Puritan  conviction, 
and  wiien  the  hollow  graces  and 
deep  rooted  immorality  of  the  Court 
and  aristocracy  revealei  themselves 
full-grown  under  Charles  I.  Puritan 
ism  stood  forth  as  the  political  pal- 
ladium and  moral  salvation  of  Eng- 
land. 

Of  this  great  movement  towards 
high  seriousness  of  life,  towards  a 
worthy  conception  of  the  ends  of 
man's  existence,  Milton  was  the 
supreme  exponent,  and  he  imparted 
to  it  a  breath  of  idealism,  a  spirit 
finely  touched  to  fine  issues,  a  large- 
ness of  view,  a  sense  both  of  exalta 
tion  and  of  emancipation  which,  in 
the  absence  of  his  magnificent 
genius,  that  movement  might  have 
lacked.  Superficial  chatter  can 
only  look  at  the  sour,  sad  side  of 
this  movement,  which  his  really 
created  the  England  we  care  for. 
But  all  movements  must  be  judged 
by  their  highest  products,  and  in 
Milton  we  see  the  crown  and  flower 
of  Puritanism,  the  genius  who  has 
jus  ified  it  for  all  time.  We  know 
that  he  was  not  in  all  respects  at 
at  one  with  either  Puritan  doctrine 
or  discit)line.  His  theological  views 
diverged  in  important  particulars 
from  the  Westminster  Confession. 
His  "Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce"  could  not  have  found  favor 
in  many  Puritan  households.  His 
entire  absence  from  religious  ser- 
vice would  have  subjected  him  to 
severe  censure  in  a  New  England 
Puritan  township.  But  he  stood 
supremely  for  the  high  temper,  the 
strong,  firm  outlines  of  the  Puritan 
character  ;  he  stood  supremely  for 
political  and  intellectual  liberty; 
and  he  was  able  to  present  to  Eng- 
land these  lofty  ideals  in  the  terms 
of  a  gorgeous  and  consummate 
literary  expression,  unsurpassed  in 
its  way,  and    never  likely  to  be  sur- 


passed in  the  English  tongue.  To 
call  Milton  a  politician  or  a  moralist 
or  even  a  reformer,  would  ht  to 
apply  to  him  words  stunted,  dessi- 
cated  ;  in  a  sense  he  was  all  these, 
but  he  was  more.  No  Englishman 
who  ever  lived  has  so  fully  realized 
the  idea  of  what  Israel  meant  by  a 
prophet.  Yet  he  was  a  prophet 
who  was  also  a  poet,  versed  in  the 
finest  details  of  his  art.  In  him  the 
sons  of  Zion  and  the  sons  of  Greece 
were  reconciled  ;  in  him  was  seen 
all  the  learning  of  his  age,  the  most 
ardent  yet  most  delicate  service  of 
tjie  Muses,  but  all  his  vast  and 
varied  accomplishments  were  fused 
in  the  supreme  devotion  to  truth  and 
liberty,  and  the  desire  to  make  of 
England  a  worthy  temple  to  these 
divinities.  There  has  been  no  such 
combination  of  gifts,  no  such  diverse 
powers  incarnated  in  one  person  in 
England's  history. 

For  England  herself  Milton  main- 
ly desired  the  embodiment  of  these 
ideals:  intellectual  freedom,  the 
position  of  the  leader  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  that  worthy 
and  noble  inner  life  in  the  absence 
of  which  theouer  forms  of  liberty 
are  worthless.  Tne  *' Areopagitica" 
is  the  greatest  plea  for  the  freedom 
of  the  mind  ever  written,  let  alone 
its  splendor  as  a  piece  of  prose  ;  and 
though  we  have  had  our  reactions 
since  its  production,  in  effect  it 
killed  the  despotism  over  the  mind. 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  Machiavellian  despotism 
was  desolating  Western  Europe, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  unutter- 
able tragedy  in  France  Milton, 
wtio  had  lived  in  the  land  of  Machi- 
avelli,  and  who  saw  with  prophetic 
insight  what  this  meant,  roused 
England  and  Europe  (he  prcudly  as- 
serts, with  a  noble  egoism  akin  to 
that  of  Dante,  of  his  work  that 
"  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side  "  of 
this  great  task)  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger.     In     "  Paradise    Kegained'i 
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we  find  a  great  part  of  the  poem  de 
voted  to  the  idea  of  that  inner  free- 
dom, that  liberty  of  the  soul,  to  be 
gained  solely  by  obedience  to  divine 
law  which  should  come  in  priority  to 
mere  political  liberty,  as  the  real 
guardian  and  guaranty  of  free  in 
stitutions.  Milton  was  no  democrat; 
he  was  an  aristocratic  republican, 
like  Plato  ;  he  despised  the  mob  as 
truly  as  he  detested  tyrants  ;  he  was 
for  an  ordered  liberty,  a  common- 
wealth of  men  whom,  as  Cowper 
said,  the  truth  had  made  free,  living 
under  the  reign  of  law.  If  our  life 
and  influence  as  a  nation  are  to 
stand  for  a  living  influence  in  the 
world,  if  we  are  to  be  saved  from 
the  very  real  perils  of  materialism, 
we  shall  go  to  Milton  tor  our  ideal. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  essay  on 
Milton,  looking  forward  to  the 
spread  of  Anglo  Saxondom,  and 
quoting  Heine  as  to  the  contagion 
of  Anglo-Saxon  vulgarity,  says  that 
the  superb  austerity  of  Milton  will 
save  us.     So  long  as    MiJton   is    a 


power,  the  progress  of  the  English 
speech  ^cannot  mean  the  spread  of 
vulgar  contagion.  There  was  re- 
cently a  discussion  as  to  whether 
Mi'ton  was  still  ^read,  the  majority 
of  contributors,  if  we  recollect  right- 
ly, being  of  opinion  that  he  was  not. 
It  will  be  an  evil  thing  for  England 
if  that  is  true.  But  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  work  of  Professor 
Corson,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
comes  from  America,  where  serious 
study  of  our  great  poets  is  far  more 
general  (to  our  shame  be  it  said) 
than  in  the  old  country.  It  is  new 
countries  with  their  mushroom 
towns,  thfcir  rush  of  life,  their  crude 
methods,  which  all  need  the  chas 
tening  influence  of  a  great  idealist. 
We  gladly  welcome,  therefore,  the 
sign  that  Milton  is  loved  and  studied 
in  the  great  Republic  whose  infant 
origins  proceeded  from  the  same 
great  movement  which  gave  him 
birth.  Yes,  America,  as  well  as 
England,  owes  a  mighty  debt  to 
John  Mil  on  —The  London  Spectator. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  Bide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
article  we  publish  this  month  from 
the  Canadian  Churchman,  on  the  all 
important  subject,  Religion  in  Edu- 
cation. It  is  gratifying  and  a  most 
hopeful  sign,  to  note  the  increasing 
attention  which  is  paid  to  this 
matter  all  over  this  continent  as 
well  as  in  the  Mother  Country. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that 
what  the  Canadian  Churchman  pro- 
poses is  quite  practicable.  Surely 
Christian  people  can  agree  on  how 
to  use  the  Bible  in  the  schools  .so 
that  its  teachings  shall  become  in 
fluential  in  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  the  pupils. 

We  thank  Superintendent,  G.  D, 


Goggin,  M.A.,  for  his  annual  report 
of  the  schools  in  Western  Canada. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  has  re 
signed  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Toronto  University,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Hon  William  Mulock  has 
resigned  the  Vice-Chancellorship, 
Both  these  gentlemen  assign  the 
same  reason  for  withdrawal  from 
the  management  of  the  University, 
viz.,  pressure  of  work  and  absence 
from  the  city.  The  country  is  much 
indebted  to  the  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  their  valuable  ser- 
vices as  well  as  for  the  amount  of 
money  given  by  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Editorial  Notes. 
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The  annual  income  of  the  Univer- 
sity failed  to  meet  the  annual  expen- 
diture by  $14,000.  The  pressing 
question  now  is  how  to  meet  this 
large  deficit. 


THE    UNEXPECTED. 

Such  a  storm  in  St.  George's 
Channel  as  we  had  in  the  end 
of  July,  while  hurrying  with  all 
speed  to  Liverpool,  would  be  more 
in  keeping  if  it  had  been  in  southern 
Ontario.  Loud  thunder,  frequent 
and  vivid  lightning,  constant  rain 
•and  high  winds  worked  steadily 
together  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  steamer  was  several  hours  late 
in  getting  into  the  Mersey. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Eslu- 
ary  of  the  Mersey,  full  of  ships  from 
all  climes  :  the  extent  of  the  Liver- 
pool docks  ;  all  true  and  more  than 
what  has  been  heard.  But  very 
seldom  does  anyone  hear  of  the  wil- 
derness of  a  stone  house  filled  with 
luggage,  into  which  all  you  have  in 
shape  of  trunk  or  valise,  etc  ,  is  care- 
fully put  by  the  men  of  the  steamer  ; 
thereafter  you  have  the  pleasant 
task  of  getting  yours.  We  have  no 
time  to  describe  this  piece  of  work  ; 
no  delay  at  Liverpool ;  train  ready 
to  leave  for  London  ;  smoothly  and 
rapidly  it  will  carry  its  passengers 
to  London,  a  distance  of  200  miles, 
in  four  hours. 

How  can  a  person  pass  the  stately 
homes  of  England  without  a  word, 
the  blessed  homes  of  Britain  !  Their 
beauty,  their  fitness  for  family  life 
was  not  unexpected,  therefore  the 
virtue  of  silence  is  in  order.  On  the 
Friday  when  we  arrived  in  London 
we  found  the  temperature  91'^  in  the 
shade.  We  did  not  expect  such 
heat,  and  would  much  prefer  91 '^ 
in  the  shade  in  Toronto  than  in 
London. 


I  found  the  Thames  larger  and 
wider,  and  its  current  much  more 
rapid,  than  I  expected  !  Yea,  Lon-, 
don  owes  much  to  Father  Thames. 
Every  time  I  make  an  attempt  to 
write  about  London  my  spirit  weak- 
ens ;  I  stand  before  the  Capital 
abashed. 

To  a  British  subject  a  visit  to  the 
Old  Country  is  to  drink  pure  wine. 
Living      in      a      distant      part     of 
the    Empire  he  hears,  he  reads,  of 
such    things     as     London    Bridge, 
Blackfriars'  Bridge,  Charing  Cross, 
Westminster    Bridge,    the    Abbey, 
Trafalgar     Square,      the      Thames 
with     its     forest     of     masts  —  the 
!  Thames,   famous    in  story   old    and 
new.     The    writer    was    gladdened 
with    a    sight    of  the  river,  its   size, 
the  swiftness  of  its  current  and  the 
ebb    and     flow    of    its   tide.      The 
English    are   proud   of  their    river, 
and   no   wonder.     The   steamers  on 
the  river — ever  full  of  people,  always 
changing — carry  you  to  any  part  of 
the  city   on  the  river,  cheaply  and 
quickly.     On  your  trip  seaward  you 
see  all  kinds  of  craft — sailing  boats, 
steamers,  row  boats,  and  the  clean, 
trim  war- vessel  of  nearly  all    makes 
and  sizes.     We  must  land  at  Green- 
wich.    The    afternoon    was  perfect, 
the    sail    most    enjoyable,    but    we 
must  stop  off  at  Greenwich.     What 
British    subject    has   not    heard    of 
Greenwich  ?      Here    is    the    Royal 
Hospital,  founded   by  W^illiam  and 
Mary  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, for    soldiers   and    seamen   dis- 
abled in  war.     There  is  now  a  large 
school  connected  with  the  hospital. 
The  way  leading  to  the  observatory 
is     up     a     rather     steep    acclivity, 
through    Greenwich    Park,    a    very 
beautiful    park    of    200    acres   un- 
inclosed,     where     tame      deer    are 
seen  browsing  and  enjoying  perfect 
freedom,    not    seeming   to   care  nor 
fear   the   number  of  bojis  and  girls, 
equally  free,  playing  in  the  park — a 
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sight    to   rejoice  at  and    to  cherish 
with     pleasure.       The    building,    a 
plain,   stone  edifice,    well  built^  has 
the  usual  wind  measurers  visible  on 
the   top.     Our   visit  was  too  late  in 
the  afternoon  for  admission   (o  the 
observatory,  so  that   we    might  see 
the  instruments,  etc.,  etc.,  and  pay 
our    respects    to    the    distinguished 
Canadian  in  charge  of  the  observa 
tory,  all  which   was  very  much    re- 
gretted by  us.     On  the  wall  outside, 
a    clock    was  fixed,  which  gave  the 
exact  Greenwich  time.     On  another 
wall  were  found  the  standard  yard, 
foot,    etc.       Historic    observatory  ! 
On  this  well-chosen  site,  and  in  this 
fine   park,   3'ou    modestly    give    the 
correct   time  and  preserve  the  true 
standards  for    business   throughout 
the    whole    Britisl      Empire.       The 
elevation    of    the       tc    is    180    feet 
above  sealevel.    lie  sight  from  the 
observatory   was    caaiming  and  im 
pressive;  the  sun  was  sinking  slowly 
over    London  ;  or    every    side   you 
were   greeted    witn    m'cws  enchant- 
ing ;  the  park  had  en  -ts  oest  dress, 
and  you  were  cheered  with  the  joy 
ous   laugh   and    shout    of  girls  and 
boys.    Merrie  Englan-:?       What  shall 
be  said  about  Trafalgar  Square  and 
its  splendid  lions  in  metal,  evidence 
of  Landseer's  genius  ?     The  oftener 
you    see    them,    the    more,  like  the 
Falls  of   Niagara,  they  impress  you 
as    symbols   of  defiant    and   uncon- 
querable strength.     Perhaps  among 
all    the    monuments    to  men   of   re 
nown  in  all   the  walks   of  life    with 
which    London    abounds,    none    of 
them  appealed  to  me  more  than  the 
Westminster    column,    which     was 
erected  in  1854-59,  to  former  scholars 
ot  Westminster  school    who  fell  in 
the    Crimea  or  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Most  unexpected  to  us,  an  invita- 
tion  from    the    Canadian    Commis 
sioner,  to    an  afternoon  party  at  his 
London  residence,  about  thirty  miles 
out,    where    we    met    a    number    of 


Canadian  friends.  A  beautiful 
afternoon  it  was,  and  a  highly  ap- 
preciative gathering. 

A   Cambridge  graduate,   a   Pem- 
broke   College     man,    kindly    went 
with  us  from  London  to  Cambridge, 
and  for   the  time  being  put  us  into 
residence.      Felt  in     Cambridge   as 
if  I    had  a   right    to   be    there  ;  no 
doubt   owing  to  the    fact   that   my 
professor  in  mathematics  at  colleje 
was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and 
a  St.  John's  College    man.     Reader, 
mark  these  names  !  Newton,  Milton, 
Tennyson ;    any  man,    unless  petri 
fied    by     self  admiration,    must    be 
humbled  and  therefore    bettered   by 
being,    even  for    a    short    while,    in 
Cambridge. 

28,  7,  '99-  Oxford.     By  the  assist 
ance  of  a  kind   friend    was   lodged 
in    one    of    the    houses    for  under 
graduates,      near       to       Worcester 
College.     My    view   of  Oxford  was 
got    from    the  top  of   the  Radcliffe 
Library,  on  a  summer  day  ;  the  sun 
shining    in    its   strengtli.     The  city 
lies   on    a    flat,    between    the    Isis 
(Thames)  and  the  Cherm  W.     Be- 
yond this  flat  the  spectator  looks  on 
all  sides  upon   a  beautiful  country. 
Oxford,   a    larger    city   than    Cam- 
bridge,   and   strikes   a    stranger    as 
being  more  joyous.     Both  university 
towns   and    full  of    colleges ;    both 
towns      of      immense     intellectual 
and    spiritual    powers.     Cambridge 
sober,      serious ;    Oxford    (may      I 
be    allowed    to    say  ?)    with     more 
dash  than  the  sister   town.     I    was 
especially    favored    by    having    the 
privilege  of    being  in   Oxford   over 
the    last   Sunday    in    August    and  I 
count  a  chief  part  of  that  privilege 
having  heard  a  sermon  by  a  clergy- 
man  of    the  Church    of    England ; 
a   more  evangelical  sermon  I  never 
heard.     Here  lived  Wycliffe,  Moore, 
(Sir  Thomas),  Locke,  etc  ,  etc.     It  is 
good  for  a  man  to  live  in  Oxford,  if 
only  for  a  few  days. 


Current  Events. 
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CURREN  1'  EVENTS. 


THE  Madras  Educational  Confer- 
ence manages,  thanks  mainly 
to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  its  Honorary  Secretaries,  to 
maintain  a  healthy  and  interesting 
existence.  The  opening  session 
was  graced  by  a  pithy  and  sensible 
speech  by  the  new  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  We  refer  this  month 
to  only  one  sentence,  but  it  presents 
in  a  happily  concise  way  the  doc- 
trine that  this  journal  has  never 
failed  to  preach  in  season  and  out 
of  season.     Mr    Stuart  said:  — 

•'  I  think  some  attention  may  pro- 
fitably be  given  to  the  improvement 
of  the  position,  pecuniary  and  other, 
of  the  teacher  For  without  satis- 
fied teachers,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
good  teachers  ;  without  good  teach- 
ers there  can  be  no  good  teaching  • 
and  unless  we  have  good  teaching 
— much  better  teaching  than  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  given  now-theedu 
cation  of  the  country  will  make  no 
progress  either  extensively  or  in- 
tensively.'' 

"  Satisfied  teachers," — how  many 
satisfied  teachers  are  there  in  the 
Presidency?  What  percentage  can 
we  expect  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
present  prospects  of  pay  and  pro 
motion  ?  We  know  it  is  the  fashion 
in  some  quarters  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine that  teaching  is  a  holy  and 
sacred  work,  that  the  teacher 
should  be  above  all  such  mundane 
considerations  as  filthy  lucre  and 
public  approbation,  finding  his  re- 
ward in  a  good  conscience  and  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  in  his  labor 
alone  This  is  a  consoling  doctrine 
to  the  preachers,  mostly  managers 
and  especially  teacher-managers, 
who  desire  to  excuse  the  way  in 
which  they  sweat  their  subordinates; 
but  every  one  knows  that  it  is  all 
nonsense.  The  teacher  is,  or  ought 
to    be,  like    any    other    professional 


mat  .Choosing  a  profession,  he  is 
animated  by  the  natural  desire  to  do 
well  in  it,  together  with  the  hope 
that  proved  ability  will  bring  tlie 
ordinary  rewards  of  success.  The 
lawyer  tries  to  be  a  good  lawyer, 
and  if  he  is  a  good  lawyer,  he  meets 
with  an  ample  reward.  The  physi- 
cian tries  to  be  a  good  physician, 
and,  if  he  is  a  gojd  physician,  he 
too  fails  not  of  his  substantial  re- 
compense. The  teacher  tries  to  be 
a  good  teacher,  and,  if  he  is  a  good 
teacher,  ought  to — and  in  some 
countries  does — receive  the  guerdon 
of  his  labors.  But  here  what  does 
he  receive,  or  what  can  he  expect  to 
receive  ?  Apart  from  the  favored 
few,  he  gets  more  kicks  than  half- 
pence ;  the  greatest  abilit}',  the  most 
conscientious  earnestness,  the  high- 
est technical  training  are  all  thrown 
away.  What  follows  ?  The  best 
men  are  warded  off  from  ever  enter- 
ing the  profession,  or  take  it  up  as  a 
mere  temporary  stop-gap  while  pre- 
paring for  some  other  calling.  Those 
who  enter  too  often  think  it  useless 
to  devote  their  best  energies  and 
abilities  to  their  work.  What  they 
please  to  give  is  value  enough  for 
the  return  paid,  and  so  they  pass 
through  their  service  inefficient  and 
careless,  doing  their  routine  work 
and  drawing;  their  routine  pay  with 
equal  regularity.  Some,  indeed, 
commence  with  high  ideals  and  lofty 
aspirations  ;  they  throw  themselves 
with  enthusiasm  into  their  work, 
they  devote  all  their  energy  and 
ability  to  qualifying  themselves  for 
the  efficient  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion. But  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
goes,  the  cares  and  expenses  of  life 
increase,  the  teacher  sees  his  class- 
mates, no  whit  his  superiors  in  en 
ergy  or  ability,  earning  comfortable 
competences  at  the  bar,  or  rising 
steadily   in    office,  while    he   is    con 
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demned  to  a  life  of  thankless  pover- 
ty.     If  he    awakes  from  his  dream 
early,  he  may  throw  up  his  profes- 
sion in  disgust   and   try   another  ;  if 
he  remains  on,  he  remains  a  disap 
pointed  and   dissatisfied  man  ;  and 
the  dissatisfied  teacher  can  never  be 
a  good  teacher.     So  there  he  stands, 
an  emblem  of  the  degradation  of  a 
great  profession,  a  danger  signal  to 
all  young  men  to  avoid  treading  the 
same    path.       Until    the    position, 
pecuniary  and  other,  of  teachers  be 
raised,  we   shall    not    have  satisfied 
teachers  ;  and  not    having  satisfied 
teachers,  we  cannot  have  good  ones. 
We  are   glad    to   see    that    in  his 
speech  at  the  Teacher's  College,  Mr. 
Bilderbeck    protested    against    this 
setting  up  of  impossible  ideals  and 
standards  for    the  teacher,  and    the 
supposition  that    such  windy  noth- 
ings could  ever  take  the  place  of  a 
substantial  competence  and  a  recog- 
nised professional  status      Of  course 
it  is  difficult    to  suggest   any  means 
whereby  this  state  of  matters  can  be 
remedied.     It  must  be  a   long  time 
ere  the    headmastership    of  a   High 
School  shall  rank  in  emoluments  and 
public  esteem  with  the  position  of  a 
District   Munsiff  or    a    Deputy  Col 
lector.     It  IS  easier  to  note  some  of 
the  causes.     One  undoubtedly  is  the 
cheapness  of    education  ;  if   educa- 
tion were  paid  for    in    some  modest 
proportion  of  its  value,  the  dispen 
sers  would   be   held   in  greater  con- 
sideration by  parents  and  the  public 
generally.  —  Madras  Journal  oj   Edu- 
cation. 

ONTARIO    EDUCATION. 

In  this  country  we  have  unfort 
unately  drifted  into  the  bad  habit 
of  either  praising  to  fulsomeness  or 
damning  to  stupidness  everything 
we  discuss.  For  a  time  we  wen^ 
into  ecstacies  over  Ontario's  educa- 
tional   system,  shouted    that  it   was 


the   best    in    the    world,  refused   to 
discuss  schemes  for  its  improvement 
and    denounced    those    who     even 
mildly  suggested  that  improvements 
could  be    made  even  in  our   much- 
belauded    system.     As   a    rule,    the 
truth  may  generally  be   found  lying 
somewhere    between    any   two    ex- 
treme  views  of  a  subject,  and  just 
now,    when    condemnation    of    our 
schools   is  the   fashion,  it  is  certain 
that  there  are  many  good   points  in 
the    whole   system.     What    we  be- 
lieve   will    do  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  our  schools  the  best  on 
this  continent,  or  elsewhere,  is  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  will  en- 
courage   the    electorate    to    choose 
good    men    as    trustees,    and    under' 
which    the    very    best  teacheis  will 
rise  to    the  top    of  their  profession. 
At  present  there  is  a  great   deal    of 
indifference      among     the     electors 
about    the    choice    of    members    of 
school  boards,  and  the  teachers  are 
tied     up    by    led    tape    regulations 
until   they    can  hardly  move.     The 
teacher  possessed   of  the  great  gift 
of  imparting  knowledge   to   others, 
moulding  the  ciiaracter  of  the  pupils 
so  that  they  eventually  become  good 
citizens,  and  whose  life  and  example 
are  a  blessing  to  mankind,  has  poor 
chances  of  success  when  such  gifts 
are  valued  only  at  from  two  to  four 
hundred    dollars   per    year  in  rural 
school    sections,  and    not    valued  at 
all  unless   he   or  she  can  pull  wires 
also.     In  towns  and   cities    the    sal- 
aries are — in  view  of  the  extra  cost 
of    living — equally    miserable,    and 
the  same  wire-pulling  has  too  often 
to    be   indulged  in   before  any  good 
appointment  can  be  secured.     Now 
the    Sentinel  desires   to    see  a  com- 
plete    change     in     these     matters. 
There    should   be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible   interest   taken  in  the  election 
of  school  trustees,  salaries  of  teach- 
ers   should    be    increased    by    from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  merit 
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alone  should  count  in  the  choice  of 
teaciiers,  the  final  examination  of 
those  desirous  of  becoming  teachers 
shuuld  include  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  should  be  so  rigid 
that  incompetent  persons  could  not 
secure  certificates  ;  every  scope 
should  be  given  to  teachers  to  make 
the  very  best  they  can  of  pupils, 
guiding  them  in  their  studies  so  as 
to  best  fit  each  for  the  line  of  life 
likely  to  suit,  and  there  should  be 
absolutely  no  barrier  preventing 
teachers  securing  appointments  on 
their  merits  m  any  part  of  Ontario 
or,  in  fact,  any  part  of  the  Domin 
ion.  Everywhere  it  is  being  at  last 
realized  more  and  more  that  teach 
ing  is  a  profession,  and  that  men  or 
women  entermg  it  should  be  natur 
ally,  as  well  as  by  training,  fitted 
for  the  work  Too  often  teachers 
only  take  up  the  work  as  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  profes- 
sion. Teaching  is  a  profession  of 
itself,  and  that,  too,  of  a  very  high 
order.  To  ensure  the  retention  of 
the  best  teachers  we  will  one  day 
recognize  not  merely  the  necessity 
for  good  salaries  being  paid,  but 
also  for  seeing  that  in  old  age  they 
are  not  left  as  derelicts,  after  giving 
their  best  years  to  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  works — that  of  training 
the  young.  We  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  the  sweeping  proposals 
of  change  merely  for  the  sake  of 
change.  We  desire  to  see  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  country  so 
framed  that  the  best  men  will  guide 
it,  and  the  very  best  teachers  will 
be  found  engaged  in  carrymg  it  out. 
Elasticity  is  necessary.  Individualism 
is  necessary.  The  present  system, 
especially  in  Toronto,  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  scholars  are  alike 
in  temper,  sentiment  and  mental 
calibre,  and  so  the  whole  school 
machinery  is  set  to  work  to  make 
all     that     vast     army    of     children 


exactly  alike  in  all  the  character- 
istics of  finished  elementary  school 
training.  When  such  a  system  is 
calmly  contemplated,  it  surprises 
the  onlooker.  Only  the  brightness 
ot  the  majority  of  our  children 
saves  them  from  inanity.  Whoever 
delivers  Toronto's  scholars  from  the 
thraldom  of  red  tape  and  rule  of 
thumb  will  do  great  work  for  educa- 
tion and  will  deserve  the  blessing  of 
all  who  desire  to  see  Ontario  in 
reality  what  it  has  mistakenly 
claimed  to  be — the  pioneer  in  a  sys- 
tem of  education  based  on  common 
sense  and  earned  out  by  those  who 
know  and  understand  what  is  meant 
by  elementary  education.  —  The 
Sentinel. 


VOLUNTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Baldwin  and  the 
advocates  ot  voluntary  schools  are 
worthy  of  all  commendation  for 
their  faith  and  works.  Undaunted 
by  opposition  or  the  manifest  diffi- 
culties which  lie  in  their  way,  they 
not  only  set  up  a  voluntar}^  school 
by  way  of  demonstrating  the  work- 
ableness of  their  proposal,  but  even 
venture  to  make  the  endeavor  ta 
enlist  the  Ministerial  Association  on 
their  side.  That  this  reverend  body 
should  have  demurred  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  of  voluntary 
schools,  no  one  can  much  wonder. 
Most  of  them  areqnite  conscientious- 
ly in  favor  ot  non-denominational 
religious  teaching  which  could  be 
had  without  any  such  measure, 
which  to  them  would  doub.less 
seem  extreme.  We  may  as  well 
make  up  our  minds  that  on  this 
question  we  can  get  no  help  from 
such  a  source.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible  that  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  if  it  should  attain  to  its 
legitimate  [^olitical  importance — a 
very  improbable  contingency — then 
someday,  it  might  receive  the  same 
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educational  privileges  as  those 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  enjoy. 
But  such  a  privilege  seems  a  very 
long  way  off,  however  reasonable 
the  concession  may  seem.  But  one 
of  the  arguments  reported  in  the 
newspapers  as  being  employed 
against  the  voluntarj'  school  scheme 
seems  to  us  very  insufficient  in- 
deed. This  was  the  statement  that 
such  schools  would  interfere  with 
the  educational  system  of  the 
provmce.  It  was  highly  desirable, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  educa- 
tional methods  should  be  uniform, 
and  any  departure  from  this  seemed 
undesirable.  On  this  point  we  must 
express  our  entire  disagreement  with 
the  reverend  gentlemen ;  and  we 
can  do  so  all  the  more  frankly,  that, 
in  this  case,  the  maintenance  of  an 
opinion  different  from  theirs  implies 
no  assumption  of  superiority  on  our 
part.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
everyone  may  legitimately  form  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  and  give  reasons 
for  his  conclusions  without  any 
arrogation  of  higher  wisdom.  Now, 
we  have  no  wish  whatever  to  deny 
or  question  the  great  excellence  of 
the  educational  system"  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  It  was  well 
begun,  it  has  been  well  developed, 
and  it  is  well  worked.  It  is  a  matter 
of  course  to  refer  to  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Ryerson  ;  it  will  soon  be 
a  matter  of  course  to  do  justice  to 
the  great  educational  work  done  by 
Dr.  Ross.  This  gentleman  has  been 
untiring  in  his  labors,  has  made 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  educational  systems  of  other 
countries,  and  has  adopted  the  best 
foreign  methods,  so  far  as  they 
were  suited  to  the  conditions  of  our 
Province.  But  Dr.  Ross  himself 
has  sometimes  publicly  lamented 
that  there  was  a  somewhat  dead 
uniformity  in  our  results,  that  there 
was  a  growing  lack  of  individuality 
among  the  young  people  who  came 


out  of  our  schools.  Now.  it  appears 
to  us,  with  all  respect,  that  it  is  this 
very  lack  of  individuality  that  the 
reverend  members  of  the  Ministerial 
Association  seem  desirous  of  per- 
petuating. If  we  turn  for  a  moment 
from  Canada  to  England,  we  shall 
be  struck  with  the  difference  of  sys- 
tem and  the  difference  of  result.  In 
the  Mother  Country  there  is  very 
little  care  for  that  kind  of  uniform- 
ity in  education  which  is  so  pleasing 
to  many  among  ourselves.  Each 
school  has  its  own  traditions,  its 
own  atmosphere,  its  own  sentiment, 
Eton  and  Harrow  and  Winchester 
and  Rugby  are  all  proud  of  their 
history  and  their  character  There 
is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among  their 
members,  their  "  old  boys."  They 
don't  want  to  be  all  alike.  They 
would  regret  the  loss  of  their  peculi- 
aritie-;.  Yet  they  are  none  the  less, 
all  of  them,  equally  good  citizens, 
and  fithers,  and  soldiers.  We  can 
imagine  many  of  the  officer^;  in 
South  Africa  conferring  on  their 
old  school  life  with  fellow  Etonians, 
or  Harrovians,  or  others,  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  to  many  of  those 
who  visit  England,  or  who  meet 
with  travelled  Englishmen,  it  is  a 
distinct  charm  to  find  so  many 
diversities  of  type.  In  a  book  re- 
cently published  on  Anglo  Saxon 
superiority,  written  by  a  French- 
man, a  great  part  of  the  superior 
influence  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  is  attributed  to  the  superior 
quality  of  their  education.  Such  a 
testimony  may  well  be  weighed. 
Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  and  even  granting  that 
the  movement  in  favor  of  voluntary 
schools  may  make  yet  further  pro- 
gress, there  surely  is  something  yet 
to  be  done  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  religious  education  in  our  Public 
Schools.  Quite  recently  we  gave 
proofs  only  too  abundant  and  con- 
vincing of  the    depth   and  width  of 
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religious  ignorance  among  the 
children  of  our  schools  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  superficial  aspects  of 
biblical  knowledge  extends  to  the 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  sacred 
books.  The  great  mass  of  Cana 
dians  are  believers  in  Christianity. 
Might  they  not  agree  upon  some 
system  of  instruction,  which,  while 
respecting  the  rights  of  unbelievers, 
would  yet  secure  to  the  children  of 
Christians  some  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  religious  truth  ?  How  long 
must  this  question  be  asked  and  not 
answered?-  The  Canadian  Churchman 


THE    MOR.'i.L    ELEMEJJT    IN    EDUCATION. 

Lately,  the  public  has  been  fav 
ored  with  many  views  on  the  im- 
provement which  seems  to  be  nec- 
essary in  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  work  of  the  Public 
schools  and  of  the  colleges  has  been 
criticised,  and  ihe  need  of  more  reli- 
gious instruction  has  been  stated 
with  frequency  and  force  by  able 
educationists. 

The  Church  has  a  special  interest 
in  the  soundness  of  public  instruc- 
tion. We  do  not  say  that  the  Church 
rather  than  the  State  should  control 
and  regulate  the  common  school 
studies,  but  the  Church  in  doing  its 
own  special  work  is  in  a  better  posi 
tion  to  know  the  real  value  of  school 
training  than  any  other  body  or  in 
stitution,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  heard  with 
respect  by  the  State  on  that  ac 
count.  Further,  the  State  or  the 
civil  authority  ought  to  court  the 
fair  and  reasonable  co  operation  of 
the  Church  in  applying  or  adminis 
tering  the  school  laws.  The  civil  au- 
thority in  this  latter  instance  is  the 
people  who  have  the  power  of  elect- 
ing representatives  to  the  Boards  of 
Trustees,  and  the  people  stand  in 
their  own  light  if  they  either  ignore, 


or  object  to  the  help  clergymen  are 
so  well  fitted  to  give  in  educational 
affairs.  Church  members  should 
see  to  it  that  ministers  who  are  by 
training  and  talent  fitted  for  such 
posit  ons  are  placed  where  they  can 
serve  the  community  in  a  sphere 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  of 
the  pas  orate. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  theory. 
Clergymen  have  done  more  for  edu 
cation  than  any  other  class  of  peo- 
ple. They  are  doing  so  still  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  so  far  as 
private  schools  are  concerned  they 
are  doing  so  still  in  Canada.  We 
do  not  name  Dr.  Ryerson  ;  but  we 
find  on  the  boards  of  the  colleges  for 
young  ladies  and  for  boys  the  names 
of  leading  ministers  whose  experi- 
ence and  whose  character  are  of 
immense  advantage  to  these  institu- 
tions. Why  should  not  the  Public 
and  High  Schools  of  the  country 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same  experi- 
ence when  it  can  be  had  for  the 
asking  ?  The  answer  would  disclose 
a  truth  that  would  not  be  too  com- 
plimentary to  the  public  conscience, 
and  it  is  just  here  that  the  churches 
should  step  in  and  assert  them- 
selves— assert  themselves  against 
the  influences  which  sap  our  insti- 
tutions and  impoverish  our  public 
life.  A  Board  of  School  Trustees 
should  represent  the  very  best  ele- 
ments of  the  community — not  those 
who  can  by  ward  and  part}'  in- 
fluences secure  a  doubtful  place 
thereon.  School  Trusiees  should 
have  better  qualifications  than  per- 
sonal popularity — they  should  have 
high  character,  a  knowledge  of 
educational  requirements,  as  well 
as  aptitude  for  public  business.  It 
does  not  take  many  years  until  the 
character  of  the  board  reflects  itself 
in  the  teachers  and  through  them 
in  the  pupils. 

The  question  of  moral  culture  and 
refinement  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
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tance  in  the  Public  school.  Moral 
character  ought  to  be  an  essential 
qualification  in  every  teacher.  Now- 
a  days  the  teacher — aye,  and  the 
minister,  is  judged,  good  or  bad, 
competent  or  not,  pretty  much  by 
the  opinion  ot    the  young  people  he 


instructs,  and  whose  opinions  he  is 
supposed  to  help  in  moulding. 
Hence  the  watchfulness  and  in 
terest  which  the  Church  ought  to 
manifest  in  public  education. —  The 
Presbyterian  Review. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  series  of  six  blank 
drawing-books,  with  an  accompany 
ing  manual  on  the  same,  from  the 
well-known  publishing-house  of  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  New  York.  They  are  termed 
Educational  and  Industrial  Drawing 
(Mechanical  Series)  and  are  by  a 
very  prominent  teacher  of  drawing, 
Langdon  S.  Thompson,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Each  book  is  a  teacher  in  itself, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  senior 
pupils  in  our  Public  Schools  or 
pupils  in  High  Schools,  espe 
cially  those  who  purpose  taking  up 
a  course  in  engineering  or  general 
technical  training.  An  abundant 
set  of  examples  in  Geometric  draw- 
ing, Projections  and  Perspective  is 
given. 

H.  S.  Maclean,  of  the  Manitoba 
Normal  College,  is  the  author  of 
"  Introductory  Geometry,"  which  is 
published  by  the  Copp,  Clark  Co., 
Limited.  We  could  not  recommend 
its  being  made  a  text  book.  It  might 
be  useful  to  some  teachers  of  the 
subject  and  as  much  so  to  some 
teachers  of  drawing. 

The  American  College  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  by  Clement  L. 
Smith,  and  Journalism  as  a  Basis 
for  Literature,  by  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee,  are  two  important  articles  in 
the  February  number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  who 
is  eminently  qualified  to  write  on 
such  a  subject,  contributes  a  paper 
on  The  Library  of  Congress.    There 


are  at  present  one  hundred  and  five 
persons  employed  in  the  library. 
Fifty-six  ot  these  are  in  the  direct 
service  of  the  reading-room.  Ihe 
second  instalment  is  given  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Stillman's  Autobiography, 
which  grows  in  interest.  The  Con- 
tributors' Club  is  even  more  than 
usually  attractive  this  month.  On 
a  Cit)'  Pavement,  and  The  Calling 
of  the  Apostle  possess  a  great  deal 
of  charm. 

Richard  Whiteing,  the  author  of 
the  much  discussed  book.  No,  5  John 
Street,  contributes  to  this  month's 
Century  Magazine  an  article  entitled 
Paris  Revisited.  The  Governmental 
Machine,  the  coming  Exposition,  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
magazines.  Mr.  Whiteing's  article 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Andr^ 
Castaigne.  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
has  written  for  The  Century  a  couple 
of  poems  about  children,  called  The 
Hoosier  Youngster.  They  have  been 
successfully  illustrated  by  Florence 
Scovel  Shinn  "  A  Touch  of  Sun," 
the  story  in  two  parts  by  Mary 
Halleck  Foote,  is  concluded  in  this 
number.  There  is  also  a  character- 
istic short  story  by  George  Hibbard, 
entitled  "  A  Thing  Apart." 

The  Book  Buyer  for  February  con- 
tains a  review  by  Mr  W.  D.  Howells 
of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Stockton's 
work,  which  is  wdl  worth  reading. 
Thackeray  — A  Protest,  is  an  essay 
by  Maud  Frouke,  defending  Thack- 
eray's influence  on  young  readers. 
It  seems  strange  that   any   defence 
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of  Thackeray's  truth  and  tenderness 
should  be  needed  now.  His  letters 
to  Mrs.  Brookfield  should  have 
helped  to  settle  that  question. 

Tke  Living  Age  for  February  3rd 
contains  an  agreeable  short  story 
taken  from  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
There  is  also  an  essay  by  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere,  republished  from  the 
Gefitleman's  Magazine.  In  the  sup- 
plement James  Bryce  and  A.  J. 
Quiller-Couch  are  the  two  authors 
whose  work  is  mentioned. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : — 

From  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  Geometrical  Drawing,  Part  I., 
Plane  and  Elementary  Solid,  by  W. 
H.  Blythe. 

Ovid,  Selections  from  the  Tristia, 
edited  by  H.   F.  Morland   Simpson. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  Book 
v,  edited   by  G.  M.  Edwards. 

The  .Eneid  of  Vergil,  Book  v, 
edited  by  A.  Sidgwick. 

Gai  Juli  Caesaris,  De  Bello  Gallico, 
Liber  v,  edited  by  E.  S.  Shuch- 
burgh. 

Athalie,  Tragedie  par  Jean  Racine, 
edited  by  H.  W.  Eve. 

Reine  en    Angleterre,  a    selection 


from  Malot's    Sans    Famille,  edited 
by  Margaret  de  G.  Verrall. 

From  George  Bell  &=  Sons,  Lon- 
don : — 

Vergil  iEneid,  Book  ii,  edited 
by  L.  D.  Wainwright. 

Vergil,  ^neid.  Book  iv,  edited 
by  A.  S.  Warman. 

From  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Lon 
don,  through  their  Toronto  agents, 
The  Copp,  Clark  Company  : — 

Object  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Science  and  Geography  Combined, 
Vol  i.  Standard  1.  and  Vol.  ii, 
Standard  II,  by  Vincent  I.  Murche. 

Bookkeeping  for  Elementary 
School,  Stage  I.,  by  J.  Thornton. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  6^  Co.,  Bos- 
ton : — 

Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Francaise, 
from  the  Histoire  des  Girondins,  by 
De  Lamartine,  edited  by  O.  B. 
Super. 

From  Ginn  &•  Co.,  Boston  : — 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Books  i. 
and  ii,  edited  by  W.  I.  Peck. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  &=  Co., 
Boston  : — 

Rembrandt,  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll, 
a  collection  of  pictures,  with  intro- 
duction and  interpretation. 


AT    the  opening  of  the  Normal 
School,  Toronto,  on  the  i8th 
of  last  month,  Rev.  Dr.  Potts 
referred  to  a  solution  of  the  teacher's 
salary    question,  to  which    we  have 
frequently  alluded. 

Rev.  Dr.  Potts,  after  a  passing 
reference  to  his  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  stated  that 
the  teaching  profession  was  not 
properly  paid.  He  wished  they 
could  have  a  law  protecting 
teachers  from  boards  of  trustees. 
The  law  should  regulate  the  mini 
mum  salary  for  each  grade.  The 
poorest  paid  professions  were  the 
teaching  and  ministerial.  The  future 
of  the  province  was  to  a  consider 
able  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
incoming   teachers   of    the     Public 


Schools.  He  referred  to  the  first 
grant  made  for  school  purposes,  in 
1816,  when  it  was  stipulated  that 
none  but  British  subjects  should  be 
allowed  to  teach,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  was  necessary  now,  as 
he  was  sure  they  were  all  loyal 
Britons.  He  wished  they  had 
reached  that  point  where  students 
would  enter  the  teaching  profession 
with  the  view  of  making  it  a  life- 
long work,  "  that  is,"  he  added, 
jokingly,  *'  as  far  as  the  men  are 
concerned.  I  would  not  like  to  bind 
the  girls  down  for  a  longer  period 
than  five  years."  In  closing  he  em- 
phasized the  desirability  of  the 
teachers  being  Christians,  and  incul- 
cating in  the^young  minds  a  spirit  of 
reverence  and  love  for  the  Divine. 
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Western  Assurance  Company. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  Shaieholders  was  held  at 
the  Company's  Offices,  in  this  city,  yesterday.  Tne 
President,  Hon.  Geo.  A.  Cox,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  Annual  Report  cf  the  Directors,  wiih 
accompanying  Financial  Statement,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Porty-Mnth  Annual  Report. 

The  Directors  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Company's  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December  last.  ^ 

The  Revenue  Account  shows  a  satisfactory  growth 
in  premium  income,  and  after  piyment  of  losses  and 
expenses  there  is  a  profit  balance  of  $118,642.60  as  a 
resalt  of  the  yeir's  transactions.  Two  half-yearly 
dividends  have  been  provided  for  at  the  rale  often 
per  cent,  per  annum,  £S  well  as  an  amount  to  cover 
depreciation  in  securities,  and  the  Reserve  Fund  has 
been  increased  to  $1,100,380  50. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  durin  {  the  year 
1899  the  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  were  excep- 
tionally heavy,  the  Direc  ors  feel  that  these  results 
must  be  regarded  as  eminently  satisfactory. 

Fjr  some  time  past  your  Directors  have  had  under 
consideration  the  question  of  extending  the  agencies 
of  the  Company  beyond  the  limits  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  year  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  Branch  office  in  London,  England, 
under  what  appear  to  he  favorable  auspices. 

GEO.  A.  COX,  Piesideot. 

Toronto  26th  Feb.,  1900. 

Summiry  of  Finincial  Statemant. 

Total  cash  income $2,532,741  50 

Total   expenditure    including  appropria- 
tion for  losses  under  adjustment 2,414,098  90 

Balance $     118,642  60 

Dividend  declared 100  000  Ou 

Total  Assets $2  321  762  85 

Total  liabilities  (including  capital) 1,221,382  35 

Reserve  fund $1,100,38'  50 

Capital  paid 1,000.'  00  1 0 

Capital  subscribed 1,000,000  00 

Security  to  policy-holder- $3,3100,380  50 

1  he  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
pori,  said  : — It  cannot  fail  to  be  gra  ifying  to  the 
Shareholders  as  it  is  to  the  Di  ectoxsand  officers  of  the 
Company,  to  noie  the  evidence  of  the  appreciation  by 
the  insuring  public  of  the  security  offered  by  the 
"  Western  "  to  its  policy  holders  which  is  afforded  by 
the  growth  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted — the 
total  income  for  the  year  having  exceeded  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Company,  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to 
note  that,  notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  heavy 
fire  losses  which  have  occurred  in  some  of  the  chief 
cities  in  the  United  Stales — where  thebusine.^s  proved 
generally  unprofitable  to  ihe  companies  engaged  in  it 
— we  are  able  to  show  as  a  result  ot  the  year's  trans- 
acticns  a  profit  balance  of  $118,642.  The  experience 
of  the  year  1899  in  Canada  wa.s  excep  ionally 
favorable,  and  the  diminished  fire  waste  in  this 
country  is  certainly  a  mattsr  of  congratulation,  aside 
from    our   interests  in  the   business  of  fire  insurance. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  improved  fire 
protection  in  our  ci  ies  and  towns,  and  ihe  adoption 
of  more   substantial  methods  in   the  construction  of 

uildings,  will  tend  to  a  further  redujiion  of  the 
burden  which  the  payment  oi  some  five  million  dollars 
per  annum  by  insurance  companies  for  fi'e  losses  in 
Canada,  imposes  upon  the  community,  for  1  need 
scarcely  say  that  this  has  to  be  provided  from  the  pre- 
miums collected  from  th  insuring  public.  I  desire  to 
emphasize  what  I  believe  lo  be  fact — that  it  is  only  by 
adopiing  measures  that  will  reduce  this  serious  annual 
wa^te  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  tax  which 
*he  public  pay  in  fire  insurance  premiums  can  be 
brought  about,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
Government  Reports,  showing  the  income  and  expen- 
(tiiure  cf  companies  licensed  to  do  busin-ss  in  the 
Dominion,  to  prove  that  there  has  been,  during  the 
whole  period  embraced  iri  these  returns,  but  a  very 
moderate  margin  o;  profit  to  the  companies  at  the 
rates  and  under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
in  this  country  in  the  past. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  during  the  pasc  year  a  number 
of  new  companies  ha\e  come  into  the  field,  offering 
fire  insurance  at  lower  rates  than  those  current  wilh 
the  old  established  offices.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  whether  these  experiments  will  prove  more 
successful  than  previous  attempts  whlrh  have  been 
made  to  afford  indemnity  against  loss  by  fire  on  more 
favorable  terms  than  companies  which  have  been 
long  engaged  in  the  business  feel  safe  in  offering. 
While,  as  insurers,  we  may  hope  these  new  companies 
may  have  discovered  the  secret  of  combining  cheap- 
ness with  security,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  records  of  the  fire  insurance  business  in  Canada 
during  the  past  twenty  years  show  a  loss  of  upwards 
of  two  million  dollars  of  capital  which  was  invested  m 
companies,  organized  to  transact  business  at  what  are 
termed  "  cut  rates,"  We  may  at  least  feel  assured 
that  companies  working  upon  these  lines,  whose  en- 
tire cash  assets  are  limited  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  assume  an\  con- 
siderable share  of  the  many  millions  of  liability  which 
fir^  insurance  companies  are  carrying  for  the  protec- 
tion of  merchants  and  properly  h  )lders  in  Carada, 
and  until  it  has  been  shown  ihat,  with  due  regard  for 
the  safety  of  stockholders  and  the  security  of  policy- 
holders, any  material  reductions  can  be  made  in  fire 
insuran-e  rates  in  this  country,  your  Directors  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  advocating  any  departue  from  the 
policy  we  have  been  following  for  many  years  past. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  our  business 
during  the  year  under  review,  it  will,  n''  doubt,  be 
interesting  to  Shareholders  to  learn  that  the  Marine 
Branch,  which  has  been  responsible  in  some  former 
>ears  for  rather  serious  losses,  has  shown  a  profit 
upon  the  business  of  1899,  aud  that  the  general  out- 
look in  this  branch  appear  to  be  more  promising  than 
for  some  time  past. 

In  our  earnings  from  interest  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off,  such  as  might  naturally  be  looked  for  owing 
to  the  reduced  rates  obtainable,  particularly  upon  the 
class  of  securities  which  are  held  by  thi-   Company. 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
refer  at  this  time.  It  is  now  within  a  year  of  half  a 
century  since  the  Company  commenced  business  in 
Canada.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  completed 
its  system  of  agencies  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  now 
established  over  the  who'e  of  the  North  American 
con  inent.  on  a  favorable  footing,  with  an  efficient 
force  of  Branch  Managers,  Special  Agents,  and  Local 
Aeents  working  in  its  interests.  Unde^  these  cir- 
cumstances your  Directors  have  turned  their  atten- 
ti  n  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  de- 
sirability of  following  the  example  of  the  majority  of 
the  successful  British  fire  offices  and  embracing  a 
larger  field  of  operations  than  we  at  present  occupy. 
In  view  of  the  effurts  which  are  being  mare — happily 
with  no  •  mall  measure  of  success — to  enlarge  the  trade 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  self- 
governing    colonies    and     lo    cultivate    intercolonial 
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THE  TRANSITION  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  COLLEGE. 

L.  B.  R.  Biggs. 


COLLEGE  life  is  the  supreme 
privilege  of  youth.  Rich 
men's  sons  from  private 
schools  may  take  it  carelessly, 
as  something  to  enjoy  unearned, 
like  their  own  daily  bread ;  yet 
the  true  title  to  it  is  the  title 
earned  in  college  day  by  day. 
The  privilege  of  entering  college 
admits  to  the  privilege  of  deserving 
college  ;  college  life  belongs  to  the 
great  things,  at  once  joyous  and 
solemn,  that  are  not  to  be  entered 
into  lightly. 

Now  the  things  that  are  not  to  be 
entered  into  lightly  (such  as  mar- 
riage and  the  ministry)  are  often 
the  things  that  men  enter  prepared 
viciously  or  not  prepared  at  all ;  and 
college  life  is  no  exception.  "There 
had  always  lain  a  pleasant  notion 
at  the  back  of  his  head,"  says  Mr 
Kipling  of  Haivey  Cheyne's  father, 
who  had  left  the  boy  to  the  care  of 
a  useless  wife,  "  that  some  day, 
when  he  had  rounded  off  everything 
and  the  boy  had  left  college,  he 
would  take  his  son  to  his  heart  and 
lead  him  into  his  possessions.  Then 
that  boy,  he  argued,  as  busy  fathers 
do,  would  instantly  become  his  com- 
panion, partner  and  ally  ;  and  there 
would  follow  splendid  years  of  great 
works  carried  out  together— the  old 
head  backing  the  young  fire.''   Such 


fatal  gaps  in  calculation,  common 
with  preoccupied  fathers,  are  not 
uncommon  with  teachers — the  very 
men  whose  life  work  is  fitting  boys 
for  life. 

To  prepare  a  boy  for  examinations 
that  admit  to  college  requires  skill, 
but  is  easy;  to  prepare  a  boy  for 
college  is  a  problem  that  no  teacher 
and  no  school  has  ever  solved.  In 
the  widest  sense,  the  transition  from 
school  to  college  is  almost  coinci- 
dent with  the  transition  from  youth 
to  manhood — often  a  time  when  the 
physical  being  is  excitable  and  ill- 
controlled,  when  the  mind  suffers 
from  the  lassitude  of  rapid  bodily 
growth,  and  when  the  youth's  whole 
conception  of  his  relation  to  other 
people  is  distorted  by  conceit.  Sen- 
sitive to  his  own  importance,  just 
beginning  to  know  his  power  (or 
good  or  evil,  he  is  shot  into  new  and 
exciting  surroundings — out  of  a  dis- 
cipline that  drove  and  held  him 
with  whip  and  rein  into  a  discipline 
that  trusts  him  to  see  the  road  and 
to  travel  in  it.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  new  and  alluring  arguments  for 
vice  as  an  expression  of  fully  devel- 
oped manhood,  we  have  some  notion 
of  the  struggle  in  which  a  boy^ 
away  from  home,  it  may  be,  for  the 
first  time — is  expected  to  conquer. 
The  best  school  is  the  school   that 
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best  prepares  him  lor  this  struggle ; 
not  the  school  that  guards  him  most 
sternly  or  most  tenderly,  nor  the 
school  that  guards  him  not  at  all, 
but  the  school  that  steadily  increases 
his  responsibility,  and  as  steadily 
strengthens  him  to  meet  it.  The 
best  college  is  the  college  that 
makes  him  a  man. 

The  first  feeling  of  a  Freshman  is 
confusion  ;  the  next  is  often  a 
strange  elation  at  the  discovery  that 
now  at  last  his  elders  have  given 
him  his  head.  "I  never  shall  for- 
get," pays  a  noted  preacher,  "  how 
I  felt  when  I  found  myself  a  Fresh 
man — a  feeling  that  all  restraint  was 
gone,  and  that  I  might  go  to  the 
devil  just  as  fast  as  I  pleased." 
This  is  the  transition  from  school 
to  college. 

In  a  man's  life  there  must  be,  as 
everybody  knows,  a  perilous  time 
of  going  out  into  the  world :  to 
many  it  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a 
college  course  ;  to  many — possibly 
to  most  who  go  to  college  at  all — 
it  has  already  come  at  school.  The 
larger  and  less  protected  boarding- 
school  or  academy  is  constantly 
threatened  with  every  vice  known 
to  a  college  ;  the  cloistered  private 
school  affords,  from  its  lack  of  op 
portunity  for  some  vices,  peculiar 
temptation  to  others  ;  the  day 
school,  if  in  or  near  a  large  city, 
contains  boys  for  whose  bad  habits, 
not  yet  revealed,  their  parents  by- 
and-bye  will  hold  the  college  re- 
sponsible. I  remember  a  group  of 
boys  going  daily  from  cultivated 
homes  to  an  excellent  school,  each 
of  whom,  in  college,  came  to  one 
grief  or  another,  and  each  of  whom, 
I  am  convinced,  had  made  straight 
at  home  and  at  school  the  way  to 
that  grief.  The  transition  from 
school  to  college  was  merely  the 
continuation  in  a  larger  world  of 
what  they  had  begun  in  a  smaller. 

A  continuation  is  what  the  transi- 


tion ought  to  be  :  the  problem  is 
how  to  make  it  a  continuation  of  the 
right  sort.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  your  college  ?  "  saj's  a  teacher 
who  cares  beyond  all  else  for  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  his 
pupils.  "  I  keep  my  boys  for  years ; 
I  send  them  to  you  in  September, 
and  by  Christmas  half  of  them  have 
degenerated.  They  have  lost  punctu- 
ality ;  they  have  lost  application  ; 
they  have  no  responsibility ;  and 
some  o  them  are  gone  to  the  bad.'^ 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
school,"  the  college  retorts,  "  that 
in  half  a  dozen  years  it  c'^nnot  teach 
a  boy  to  stand  up  three  months  ? 
College  is  the  world  ;  fitting  for  col- 
lege is  fitting  for  life  ;  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  school  ?  "  He 
who  loses  his  ideals,  loses  the  very 
bloom  of  life.  To  see  a  young  man's 
ideals  rapidly  slipping  away,  while 
his  face  grows  coarser  and  coarser, 
is  one  of  the  saddest  sights  in  col- 
lege or  out  of  it.  What  is  his  train- 
ing good  for,  if  it  has  not  taught 
him  the  folly,  the  misery  and  the 
wrong  of  dabbling  in  evil  ?  If  he 
must  believe  that  no  man  is  wise 
till  he  has  come  to  know  the  resorts 
of  gamblers  and  harlots  and  has 
indulged  himself  for  experience 
sake  in  a  little  gentlemanly  vice, 
can  he  not  put  off  the  acquaintance 
four  years  more,  by  the  end  of  which 
time  he  may  have  learned  some 
wiser  way  of  getting  wisdom  ?  Be- 
sides, in  the  course  of  those  four 
years  (and  the  chance  is  better  than 
even)  he  may  meet  some  girl  for 
whose  sake  he  will  be  glad  that  his 
record  has  been  clean.  Cannot  a 
school  which  closely  watches  its 
boys  while  their  characters  are 
moulding  teach  them  to  keep  their 
heads  level  and  their  hearts  true, 
save  them  from  the  wrongs  that 
never  can  be  righted,  send  them  to 
college  and  through  college,  faulty 
it  must  be,  but  at  least  unstained  ? 
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The  main  object  of  school  and 
college  is  the  same — to  establish 
character,  and  to  make  that  char- 
acter more  efficient  through  knowl- 
edge ;  to  make  moral  character 
more  efficient  through  mental  dis- 
cipline. In  the  transition  from 
school  to  college,  continuity  of  the 
best  influence,  mental  and  moral,  is 
the  thing  most  needful.  Oddly 
enough,  the  only  continuity  worthy 
of  the  name  is  often  (in  its  outward 
aspects)  neither  mental  nor  moral, 
but  athletic.  An  athlete  is  watched 
at  school  as  an  athlete,  enters  col- 
lege as  an  athlete  ;  and  if  he  is  a 
good  athlete,  and  if  he  takes  decent 
care  of  his  body,  he  continues  his 
college  course  as  an  athlete — with 
new  experiences,  it  is  true,  but  al- 
ways with  the  thread  of  continuity 
fairly  visible,  and  with  the  relation 
of  training  to  success  clearly  in 
view.  Palpably  bad  as  the  manage- 
ment of  college  athletics  has  been 
and  is,  misleading  as  the  predomi- 
nance of  athletics  in  an  institution 
of  learning  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  athletics  lies  a  saving  power, 
and  that  for  many  a  boy  no  better 
bridge  of  the  gap  between  school 
and  college  has  yet  been  found  than 
the  bridge  afforded  by  athletics. 
The  Freshman  athlete,  left  to  him 
self,  is  likely  to  fall  behind  in  his 
studies  ;  but  unless  he  is  singularly 
unreasonable  or  vicious,  he  is  where 
an  older  student  of  clear  head  and 
strong  will  can  keep  him  straight — 
can  at  least  save  him  from  those 
deplorable  falls  that,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  bruise  and  taint  a  whole 
life.  "  The  trouble  will  begin,"  said 
a  wise  man,  talking  to  sub  Fresh 
men,  "in  the  first  fortnight.  Some 
evening  you  will  be  with  a  lot  of 
friends  in  somebody's  room,  when 
something  is  proposed  that  you 
know  isn't  just  right.  Stop  it  if  you 
can  ;  if  not,  go  home  and  go  to  bed, 
and  in  the  morning  you  will  be  glad 


you  didn't  stay."  The  first  danger 
in  the  transition  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  is  the  danger  in  what  is 
called  "  knowing  life."  It  is  so  easy 
to  let  mere  vulgar  curiosity  pose  as 
the  search  for  truth.  A  Senior,  who 
had  been  in  a  fight  at  a  public  dance, 
said  in  defence  of  himself  :  "  I  think 
I  have  led  a  pretty  clean  life  in  these 
four  years  ;  but  I  believe  that  going 
among  all  sorts  of  people  and  know- 
ing them  is  the  best  thing  college 
life  can  give  us."  The  old  poet 
knew  better  : 

"  Let  no  man  say  there,  'Virtue's  flinty  wall 
Shall  lock  vice  in  me  ;  I'll   do  none   but 
know  all.' 
Men  are  sponge;,  which,  to  pour  out,  re- 
ceive ; 

Who  know  false  play,  rather    than    lose, 
deceive  : 
For  in  best  understandings  sin  began  ; 
Angels  sinned  first,  then  devils,  and  then 
man." 

Here  comes  in  to  advantage  the 
ambition  of  the  athlete.  Football 
begins  with  or  before  the  college 
year.  Training  for  football  means 
early  hours,  clean  life,  constant  oc- 
cupation for  body  and  mind.  Breach 
of  training  means  ostracism.  That 
this  game  tides  many  a  Freshman 
over  a  great  danger,  by  keeping 
him  healthily  occupied,  I  have  come 
firmly  to  believe.  It  supplies  what 
President  Eliot  calls  "  a  new  and 
effective  motive  for  resisting  all  sins 
which  weaken  or  corrupt  the  body;  " 
it  appeals  to  ambition  and  to  self- 
restraint  ;  it  gives  to  crude  youth  a 
task  in  which  crude  youth  can  attain 
finish  and  skill,  can  feel  the  power 
that  comes  of  surmounting  tremen- 
dous obstacles  and  of  recognition 
for  surmounting  them  ;  moreover, 
like  war,  it  affords  an  outlet  for  the 
reckless  courage  of  young  manhood 
— the  same  reckless  courage  that  in 
idle  days  drives  young  men  head- 
long into  vice. 

Has  not  hard  study,  also,  a  saving 
power  ?     Yes,  for    some   boys  ;  but 
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for  a  boy  full  of  animal  spirits,  and 
not  spurred  to  intellectual  effort  by 
poverty,  the  pressure  is  often  tco 
gentle,  the  reward  too  remote.  Such 
a  youth  may  be,  in  the  first  place, 
too  well  pleased  with  himself  to 
understand  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
men  and  the  respectability  of  labor. 
He  may  fail  to  see  that  college  life 
does  not  of  itself  make  a  man  dis- 
tinguished ;  in  a  vague  way,  he  feels 
that  the  university  is  gratefully  or- 
namented by  his  presence.  No 
human  creature  can  be  more  com- 
placent than  a  Freshman,  unless  it 
is  a  Sophomore  ;  yet  the  Freshman 
may  be  simply  a  being  who,  with 
no  particular  merit  of  his  own,  has 
received  a  great  opportunity ;  and 
the  Sophomore  may  be  simply  a 
being  who  has  abused  that  oppor. 
unity  for  a  year. 

Now  the  Freshman  meets,  in  a 
large  modern  college,  a  new  theory 
of  intellectual  discipline.  As  Pro- 
fessor Peabody  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  he  passes  "from  the 
sense  of  study  as  an  obligation  to 
the  sense  of  study  as  an  opportun- 
ity." Too  often  he  regards  study 
as  an  inferior  opportunity ;  and 
having  an  option  between  study  and 
■  loafing,  he  takes  loafing.  "In  the 
Medical  School,"  said  a  first-year 
■medical  student,  "they  give  you  a 
lot  to  do  ;  and  nobody  cares  m  the 
least  whether  you  do  it."  In  other 
words,  the  Medical  School  may 
rely  on  the  combined  stimulus  of 
intellectual  ambition  and  bread  and 
butter :  its  Faculty  need  not  prod 
or  cosset;  it  is  a  place  of  Devil  take 
the  hindmost.  Yet  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  teacher  to  pupil  is 
not  more  sharply  marked  between 
college  and  medical  school  than  be- 
tween preparatory  school  and  col- 
lege. "  There  are  only  two  ways 
of  getting  work  out  of  a  boy,''  said  a 
young  college  graduate.  "One  is 
through  emulation  ;  the  other  is  to 


stand  behind  and  kick  him.  Mr. 
X  [a  well  known  schoolmaster]  says^ 
'Jones,  will  you  please  do  this  or 
that ' ;  Mr.  Y  stands  behind  Jones 
and  kicks  him  into  college."  I  do 
not  accept  the  young  graduate's 
alternative;  but  I  have  to  admit 
that  many  boys  are  kicked,  or  whip- 
ped, or  cosseted,  or  otherwise  per- 
sonally conducted  into  college,  and, 
once  there,  are  as  hopelessly  lost  as 
a  baby  turned  loose  in  London. 
"  It  took  me  about  two  years  in  col- 
lege to  get  my  bearings,"  said  an 
earnest  man,  now  a  superintendent 
of  schools.  "  I  didn't  loaf;  I  simply 
didn't  know  how  to  get  at  things. 
In  those  days  there  was  nobody  to 
go  to  for  advice  ;  and  I  had  never 
^(f^^  anything — had  never  been  in- 
side of  a  public  library.  I  didn't 
know  where  or  how  to  take    hold." 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
longed  to  take  hold  ;  and  we  must 
remember  that  many  of  our  college 
boys  do  not  at  first  care  whether 
ttiey  take  hold  or  not.  It  is  only  in 
football,  not  in  study,  that  they  have 
learned  to  tackle,  and  to  tackle  low. 
"A  bolstered  boy,"  says  a  wise 
mother,  "  is  an  unfortunate  man." 
Many  of  these  boys  have  been  bol- 
stered ;  many  are  mothers'  boys ; 
many  have  crammed  day  and  night 
through  the  hot  season  to  get  into 
college,  and,  once  in,  draw  a  long 
breath  and  lie  down.  The  main 
object  of  life  is  attained ;  and  for 
any  secondai'y  object  they  are  too 
tired  to  work.  The  old  time-table 
of  morning  school  gives  place  to 
a  confusing  arrangement  which 
spreads  recitations  and  lectures  un- 
evenly over  the  different  days.  They 
walk  to  a  large  lecture  room,  where 
a  man  who  is  not  going  to  question 
them  that  day  talks  for  an  hour, 
more  or  less  audibly.     He  is  a  long 

iBoth  ways  are  known  in  football,  besides 
what  is  called  "cursing  up." 
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way  off  ;^  and  though  he  is  talking 
to  somebod}',  he  seems  not  to  be 
talking  to  them.  It  is  hard  to  listen  ; 
and  if  they  take  notes  (a  highly 
educational  process)  the  notes  will 
be  poor  :  besides,  if  they  need  notes, 
they  can  buy  them  later.  Why  not 
let  the  lecture  go,  and  sleep,  or 
carve  the  furniture,  or  think  about 
something  else  (girls,  for  instance)  ? 
These  boys  are  in  a  poor  frame  of 
mind  for  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  yet  new  methods  of  instruction 
they  must  have.  They  must  learn 
to  depend  upon  themselves,  to  be- 
come men ;  and  they  must  learn 
that  hardest  lesson  of  all — that  a 
man's  freedom  consists  in  binding 
himself  :  still  again,  they  must  learn 
these  things  at  an  age  when  the 
average  boy  has  an  ill-seasoned 
body,  a  halftrained  mind,  jarred 
nerves,  his  first  large  sum  of  money, 
all  manner  of  diverting  temptations 
and  a  profound  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  tlow  can  they  be  taken 
down,  and  not  taken  down  too 
much — thrown,  and  not  thrown  too 
hard?  How  can  they  be  taught  the 
responsibility  of  freedom  ?  They 
face,  it  may  be,  an  elective  system 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  make 
elective  not  this  or  that  study, 
merely,  but  the  habit  of  studying  at 
all.  Already  they  have  been  weak 
ened  by  the  failure  of  the  modern 
parent  and  the  modern  educator  to 
see  steadily  the  power  that  is  born 
of  overcoming  difficulties.  What 
the  mind  indolently  shrinks  from  is 
readily  mistaken,  by  fond  mothers, 
mercenary  tutors  and  some  better 
people,  as  not  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  boy  in  question.  "  It  is  too 
much  for  Jamie  to  learn  those  stupid 
rules  of  syntax,  when  he  has  a  pas- 
sion for  natural  history;"  or, 
"  George  never  could    learn  geome- 

^  A  student  whose  name  begins  with  Y 
told  me  once  that  he  had  never  had  a  good 
seat  in  his  life. 


try — and,  after  all,  we  none  of  us 
use  geometry  in  later  life.  He  ex- 
pects to  be  a  lawyer,  like  his  father; 
and  I  can't  think  of  any  good 
geometry  can  do  him." 

The  change  "  from  the  sense  of 
study  as  an  obligation  to  the  sense 
of  study  as  an  opportunity "  is  a 
noble  change  for  persons  mature 
enough  to  turn  opportunity  into  ob- 
ligation ;  it  is  not  a  noble  change 
for  those  who  choose  such  studies 
only  as  they  think  they  can  pass 
with  bought  notes.  Knowledge  that 
does  not  overcome  difficulties, 
knowledge  that  merely  absorbs 
what  it  can  without  disagreeable 
effort,  is  not  power  ;  it  is  not  even 
manly  receptivity.  Milton,  to  be 
sure,  patient  toiler  and  conqueror 
though  he  was,  cried  in  his  pain, 
"  God  loves  not  to  plough  out  the 
heart  of  our  endeavors  with  over- 
hard  and  sad  tasks  :  "  but  an  over- 
hard  and  sad  task  may  be  a  plain 
duty  ;  and  even  Milton,  when  he 
said  this,  was  trying  to  get  rid  of 
what  some  people  would  call  a  plain 
duty — his  wife.  When  we  consider 
the  mass  and  the  variety  of  the 
Freshman's  temptations,  and  what 
someone  has  called  the  "strain  on 
their  higher  motives,"  we  wonder 
more  and  more  at  the  strength  of 
the  temptation  to  knowledge,  where- 
by so  many  stand  steady  and  work 
their  way  out  into  clear-headed  and 
trustworthy  manhood. 

One  way  to  deal  with  these 
strange,  excited,  inexperienced  and 
intensely  human  things  called  Fresh- 
men is  to  let  them  flounder  till  they 
drown  or  swim  ;  and  this  way  has 
been  advocated  by  men  who  have 
no  boys  of  their  own.  It  is  delight- 
fully simple,  if  we  can  only  shut 
eye  and  ear  and  heart  and  con- 
science; and  it  has  a  kind  of  plausi- 
bility in  the  examples  of  men  who 
through  rough  usage  have  achieved 
strong  character.    "The  objection," 
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as  the  master  of  a  great  school  said 
the  other  day,  *'  is  the  waste  ;  and," 
he   added,    "  it    is    such    an    awful 
thing  to  waste  human  life  !  "     This 
method  is  a  cruel  method,  ignoring 
all  the  sensibilities  of  that  delicate, 
high  strung    instrument    which    we 
call  the  soul.     If  none  but  the  fittest 
survived,  the  cruelty  might  be    de- 
fended ;  but   some,    who    unhappily 
cannot     drown,     become     cramped 
swimmers  for  all  their  days.     Busy 
and  worn  as  a  college  teacher  usual- 
ly is,  thirsty  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  as  he  is  assumed  always  to 
be,  he  cannot  let  hundreds  of  young 
men  pass  before  him,  unheeded  and 
unbefriended.     At  Harvard  College, 
the  Faculty,  through  its  system  of 
advisers  for  Freshmen,  has  made  a 
beginning ;    and   though    there   are 
hardly  enough  advisers  to  go  round, 
the   system    has   proved  its  useful- 
ness.    At  Harvard  College,  also,  a 
large    committee    of    Seniors     and 
Juniors  has  assumed  some  responsi 
bility    for  all  the  Freshmen.     Each 
undertakes  to  see  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  Freshmen    assigned 
to   him,  and    to   give  every  one  of 
them,   besides  kindly  greeting   and 
good  advice,  the  feeling  that  an  ex- 
perienced   undergraduate    may   be 
counted  on  as  a  friend  in  need. 

\yhether  colleges  should  guard 
their  students  more  closely  than 
they  do — whether,  for  example,  they 
should  with  gates  and  bars  protect 
their  dormitories  against  the  inroads 
of  bad  women — is  an  open  question. 
For  the  deliberately  vicious  such 
safeguards  would  amount  to  nothing; 
but  for  the  weak  they  might  lessen 
the  danger  of  sudden  temptation. 
Of  what  schools  should  do,  I  can 
say  little ;  for  with  schools  I  have 
little  experience  :  but  this  I  know, 
that   some    system  of  gradually  in- 


creased responsibility  is  best  in 
theory,  and  has  proved  good  in  prac- 
tice. The  scheme  of  making  the 
older  and  more  influential  boys 
"Prefects"  has  worked  well  in  at 
least  one  large  preparatory  school, 
and  shows  its  excellence  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Prefects  when  they 
come  to  college.  This  scheme  makes 
a  confident  appeal  to  the  maturity 
of  some  boys  and  the  reasonableness 
of  all,  trusting  all  to  see  that  the 
best  hopes  ot  teacher  and  scholar 
are  one  and  the  same. 

The  system  of  gradually  increased 
responsibility  at  school  must  be  met 
halt  way  by  the  system  of  friendly 
supervision  at  college — supervision 
in  which  the  older  undergraduates 
are  quite  as  important  as  the  Facul- 
ty. The  Sophomore  who  enjoys 
hazing  (like  the  Dean  who  employs 
spies)  is  an  enemy  to  civilization. 
The  true  state  of  mind,  whether  for 
professor  or  for  student,  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  college  teacher  long 
ago.  "  I  hold  it,"  he  said,  "  a  part 
of  my  business  to  do  what  I  can  for 
any  wight  that  comes  to  this  place." 
When  all  students  of  all  colleges, 
and  all  boys  of  all  schools,  believe, 
and  have  the  right  to  believe,  that 
their  teachers  are  their  friends; 
when  the  educated  public  recognizes 
the  truth  that  school  and  college 
should  help  each  other  in  lifting  our 
youth  to  the  high  ground  of  charac- 
ter— the  school  never  forgetting  that 
boys  are  to  be  tnen,  and  the  college 
never  forgetting  that  men  have 
been  boys — we  shall  come  to  the 
ideal  of  education  '  Toward  this 
ideal  we  are  moving,  slowly  but 
steadily.  When  we  reach  it,  or 
even  come  so  near  it  as  to  see  it 
always,  we  shall  cease  to  dread  the 
transition  from  school  to  college. — 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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A  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 
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The  True  Scientific  Method- 


-First  Englishman  of  Science 
Newton's  Early  Life. 


-The  Cirtesian  Vortices 


Of  oM  sat  Knowledge  on  the  heights, 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  leet  : 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights  ; 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 


There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 
Self-gathered  in  her  prophet-mind. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 


Then  slept  she  down  through  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 

And  pirt  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 
The  fulness  of  her  face. 

Altered  from  Tennyson. 


m 


ANY  persons  regard  the  se- 
crets of  nature  as  conun- 
drums to  be  guessed  in  some 
moment  of  idle  speculation,  and  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  many  of  the 
greatest  discoverers  owe  their  dis- 
coveries to  the  inspiration  of  some 
trivial  accident.  The  view  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  superfical  ac- 
counts that  some  popular  writers 
have  given  of  Newton's  discovery 
of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  ; 
these  writers,  endeavoring  to  make 
an  interesting  and  eventful  narra- 
tive with  a  useful  moral,  have  ex- 
pended much  ingenious  rhetoric  in 
decorating  the  tradition  that  the 
fall  of  an  apple  first  suggested  to 
Newton  the  idea  that  the  force  which 
retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is  the 
same  as  terrestrial  gravity,  and  un- 
limited amazement  is  expressed  that 
the  simple  fall  of  an  apple  should 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  the  universe.  The  story  of 
the  apple  is  pleasant  and  plausible, 
and  this  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  easy  both 
to  write  and  to  read  ;  it  is  defective, 
however,  in  that  it  does  not,  in  the 
least,  help  one  to  understand  how 
Newton  made  his  discovery  or  what 
it  was  that  he  discovered.  The  fact 
is  that  various  writings,  well  known 
to  Newton,  gave  more  suggestion  of 
gravity   extending   to    the   heavenly 


bodies  than  all  the  apples  ever  har- 
vested in  England  could  have  done. 
A  long  list  of  quotations  from,  and 
references  to,  these  writings  is  given 
in  the  preface  to  a  treatise  on  As- 
tronomy, published  in  1702,  by  David 
Gregory,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
th's  work  was  very  highly  commend- 
ed by  Newton,  and  the  quotations 
from  ancient  authorities  that  are 
given  in  the  preface  are  abridged 
from  notes  supplied  to  Gregory  by 
Newton  in  his  own  handwriting.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  apple,  even  if 
it  be  not  altogether  apocryphal,  was 
not  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
genesis  of  Newton's  great  discovery  ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  discovery  with- 
out indicating,  however  briefly,  the 
steps  that  led  up  to  it,  and  referring 
to  a  few  of  the  great  men  who  an- 
ticipated to  some  extent  the  methods 
Newton  employed. 

Roger  Bacon,  the  first  Englishman 
of  science,  was  born  at  Ilchester  in 
1 2 14  and  died  at  Oxford  in  1294.  In 
his  Opus  Maju^  we  find  the  first  clear 
enunciation  of  the  method  that  New- 
ton used  so  successfully.  Bacon  laid 
down  the  fundamental  principle  that 
there  can  bi  no  knowledge  of  nature 
without  observation  and  experiment ; 
and  he  explained  in  detail  how  every 
natural  scieuce  mustbe  based  on  math- 
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ematics,  and  can  make  progress  only 
when  its  fundamental  principles  are 
expressed  in  mathematical  form. 
These  views  are  In  close  accord 
with  the  best  modern  ideas,  and 
foreshadow  very  clearly  the  methods 
used  by  Newton  ;  but  they  were  so 
far  in  advance  of  Bacon's  age  that 
they  were  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  his  contemporaries. 

A  more  successful  advocate  of  the 
employment  of  mathematics  in 
scientific  research  was  the  brilliant 
French  philosopher,  Rene  Descartes, 
who  was  born  near  I'ours  on  March 
31st,  1596.  He  pointed  out  that 
geometers,  starting  with  a  few  self- 
evident  axioms,  were  able  to  deduce 
the  most  abstruse  propositions  from 
those  axioms  by  a  vigorous  process 
of  reasoning,  and  maintained  that 
in  a  similar  manner  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe  could  be  solved  by 
mathematical  reasoning  based  on  a 
few  fundamental  principles.  This 
is  but  a  partial  statement  of  the  true 
method,  for  Descartes  fails  to  em- 
phasize, as  Bacon  did,  the  necessity 
of  frequent  appeals  to  observation 
and  experiment  to  verify  the  results 
of  the  reasoning  ;  to  this  contempt 
for  experimental  verification  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  failure  of  Descartes' 
attempt  to  explain  physical  pheno- 
mena. 

Descartes  says  science  is  a  tree  of 
which  metaphysics  is  the  root, 
physics  is  the  trunk,  and  the  three 
branches  are  mechanics,  medicine, 
and  morals  ;  these  branches  being 
the  applications  of  our  knowledge  to 
external  affair?,  to  the  human  body, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  life.  In  1644 
he  published  his  Principia  Philoso 
phice.  ("Principles  of  Philosophy"), 
which  deals  chiefly  with  physical 
science  and  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  laws  of  motion  and  the  theory 
of  vortices.  Descartes'  philosophy 
was  long  dominant  in  Europe  ;  it 
was  taught  in  all  the  universities, 
Newton  himself  was  brought  up  m 


this  faith,  and  for  a  time  the  vortex 
theory  maintained  itself  as  a  rival 
of  the  Newtonian  theory  of  universal 
gravtation  ;  it  is,  therefore,  ger- 
mane to  our  purpose  to  give  a  slight 
account  of  Descartes'  vortices.  In 
his  Principia,  Descartes  attempts  to 
construct  a  system  of  philosophy 
that  is  absolutely  free  from  assump- 
tions ;  accordingly  he  begins  with 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  his  own 
existence;  this  he  conceives  to  be 
proved  by  his  famous  aphorism,  "  I 
think,  therefore,  I  exist "  This  is 
the  starting  point  of  his  system  ;  he 
then  asserts  that  it  is  manifestly  im 
possible  that  a  vacuum  can  exist 
anywhere,  and  maintains  that  the 
universe  is  a  plenum,  "  filled  with 
matter.'  Originally  this  matter  con- 
sisted of  equal  parts  with  sharp  cor- 
ners ;  by  the  motion  of  the  parts, 
their  corners  are  rubbed  off  till  the 
parts  are  reduced  to  spherical  form, 
and  the  dust  produced  by  the  ab- 
rasion constitutes  another  and 
subtler  form  of  matter.  There  is 
also  a  third  form  of  matter^the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  earth  and  all 
opaque  bodies  are  composed.  Lu- 
minous bodies,  like  the  sun,  are 
composed  of  the  first  kind  of  matter, 
the  transparent  interplanetary 
spaces  are  filled  with  the  second 
kind  of  matter.  All  this  matter  is 
revolving  in  circular  currents,  or 
whirlpools,  which  are  called  vortices. 
The  first  kind  of  matter  naturally 
collects  together  at  the  centre  of 
each  vortex,  the  second  kind  of 
matter  forms  an  all-pervading  me- 
dium surrounding  the  center.  Thus 
he  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  sun 
is  the  center  of  the  solar  system  ;  to 
explain  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
each  planet  has  a  special  vortex  in 
which  it  is  whirled  round  like  a 
straw  in  the  eddy  of  a  swift-flowing 
stream.  Gravitation  is  attributed 
to  the  settling  down  of  bodies  toward 
the  center  of  each  vortex. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  Descartes' 
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vortex  theory  is  full  of  inconsisten- 
cies, and  that  the  consequences  de- 
duced from  it  by  logical  reasoning 
are  incompatible  with  well  known 
and  indisputable  facts.  Yet  it  found 
ready  acceptance  among  intelligent 
men  and  good  mathematicians,  be- 
cause it  filled  the  void  left  in  men's 
minds  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  Kepler  had 
established  his  three  laws  as  facts, 
but  the  human  mind  is  never  satis 
fied  with  the  knowledge  of  a  fact 
but  ever  seeks  to  know  why  the  fact 
is  so  and  not  otherwise;  Kepler 
himself  sought  for  the  explanation 
of  his  laws,  and  with  wonderful  pro- 
phetic instinct  spoke  confidently  of 
a  physical  astronomy  that  v.  ould  give 
a  rational  explanation  of  his  laws. 
Descartes'  Prhuipia,  then,  appeared 
at  a  time  when  men's  minds,  shaken 
from  the  old  faith,  were  willing  to 
accept  an}'  plausible  theory  tl  at 
afforded  them  even  a  temporary 
resting  place,  and  most  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  vortex  theory  accept- 
ed it  without  much  investigation  ; 
indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
number  of  those  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  read  Descartes'  Principia 
through  was  very  limited. 

Though  the  Cartesian  vortices 
have  long  since  been  discarded,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  regard  his  theory 
as  altogether  absurd.  The  leaders 
of  thought  to-day  are  agreed  that  all 
space  is  filled  with  a  medium  capable 
of  vortex  motion,  and  some  physic 
ists  are  endeavoring  to  show  that 
rigidity  and  all  the  other  properties 
of  matter  are  due  to  vortices  in  this 
medium  ;  but,  whereas  Descartes' 
vortices  were  very  large,  the  modern 
physicist  prefers  vortices  of  infini- 
tesimal dimensions.  However,  with- 
out attributmg  any  inherent  absurd- 
ity to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  it  was 
not  in  any  sense  an  anticipation  of, 
or  a  step  toward,  Newton's  dis- 
covery.    Newton,    it    is   said,    read 


only  about  eight  pages  of  Descartes 
Principia,  and  on  those  pages  he 
wrote  the  word  "error"  several 
times.  This  sketch  of  the  vortex 
theory  shows,  what  can  also  be 
shown  from  the  writings  of  other 
authors,  that  inquiring  minds  were 
then  eager  to  discover  the  deeper 
laws  of  which  those  of  Kepler  were 
but  the  outward  expression  and 
consequence. 

Descartes'  greatest  service  to 
science,  however,  was  not  nis  physi- 
cal theories,  but  his  invention  of 
the  method  of  Analytical  Geometry. 
This  is  a  genuine  invention  of  the 
highest  merit,  and  is  a  powerful  and 
indispensable  instrument  in  scien- 
tific mvestigations.  Newton's  dis- 
coveries could  not  have  been  made 
without  the  aid  of  the  Cartesian 
geometry,  and  if  Descartes  had  not 
invented  it  Newton  would  have  had 
to  spend  some  of  his  valuable  time 
in  working  out  some  similar  system 
himself.  Moreover,  the  Cartesian 
geometry  led  directly  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Differential  Calculus  by 
Newton  and  by  Leibnitz. 

But  the  real  foundation  on  which 
Newton  erected  his  stately  edifice 
was  discovered  by  Galileo.  In  the 
last  years  of  Galileo's  life,  when  he 
was  blind  and  helpless,  he  reasoned 
out  the  fundamental  laws  of  motion 
on  which  the  whole  modern  science 
of  mechanics  rests.  These  laws  are 
sometimes  called  Newton's  laws  of 
motion ,  because  Newton  stated  them^ 
in  the  following  form  : 

1.  Every  body  continues  in  its  state 
of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a 
straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
compelled  by  forces  to  change  that  state. 

2.  The  change  of  the  quantity  of 
motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  that 
causes  the  change,  and  takes  place  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  acts. 

In  this  law  the  quantity  of  motion 
of  a  body  means  the  product  of  its 
mass  and  its  velocity. 

3.  To  every  action  there  is  always  an 
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equal  and  opposite  reaction  ;  or  the 
mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  are  always 
equal  and  oppositely  directed  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

The  laws  of  motion  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics,  and 
when  these  laws  are  properly  ex 
pressed  in  mathematical  language 
there  can  be  derived  from  them,  by 
purely  mathematical  reasoning,  a 
vast  and  orderly  store  of  knowledge. 
Descartes  unfortunately  never  un 
derstood  the  laws  of  motion,  there- 
fore the  first  principles  from  which 
he  started  were  wrong,  and  no 
amount  of  correct  reasoning  from 
false  premises  could  lead  him  to 
correct  results.  Had  he  condescend 
ed  to  verify  his  results  by  experi 
ment,  he  might  have  detected  his 
errors,  retraced  his  steps,  and 
amended  his  first  principles.  It  may 
be  said  that  Galileo  laid  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  Newton  built, 
and  Descartes  invented  some  of  the 
tools  that  Newton  used  in  building. 

The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion was,  pernaps,  Galileo's  greatest 
contribution  to  science,  and  formed 
a  fitting  close  to  his  remarkable  life. 
On  January  8th,  1642,  the  veteran 
Galileo  died,  and  before  the  close  of 
that  year  there  was  born  in  England 
a  sickly  infant  who  was  destined  to 
carry  on  gloriously  the  work  so 
nobly  begun  by  Galileo. 

Isaac  Newton  was  born,  to  a 
widowed  mother,  in  the  manor  house 
of  Woolsthorpe,  near  Grantham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas  day, 
1642.  His  father,  who  was  a  yeo 
man  farmer,  died  a  few  months 
after  his  marriage  with  Harriet 
Ayscough,  and  very  little  is  known 
of  him.  The  care  of  the  deli- 
cate infant  and  of  the  farm 
both  devolved  upon  Mrs.  New- 
ton, who  was  eminently  sensible 
and  practical,  and  in  every  way  a 
most  excellent  woman.  Mrs.  New- 
ton was  afterwards   married   to  the 


Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  to  whom  a 
parishioner  had  recommended  "  the 
widow  Newton  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinarily good  woman."  On  her 
second  marriage,  she  went  to  live 
at  North  Witham,  and  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Ayscough,  came  to  Woods- 
thorpe  to  take  charge  of  Newton. 
After  attending  the  village  school 
for  some  time,  Newton  was  sent  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Grantham, 
which  he  attended  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  boarded  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  an  apothe- 
cary. At  first,  Newton  was  neither 
a  diligent  nor  a  successful  student ; 
Latin  grammar  apparently  had  no 
charms  for  him,  and  he  states  him- 
self that  he  was  the  last  boy  in  the 
lowest  class  but  one.  The  school 
bully,  who  held  the  place  immedi- 
ately above  Newton  in  class,  one 
day  gave  Newton  a  severe  kick  in 
the  stomach ;  whereupon,  Newton 
straightway  fought  and  beat  the 
bully.  This  victory  aroused  his 
ambition,  and  from  that  time  he 
devoted  himself  with  incessant 
energy  to  study  and  quickly  reached 
the  head  of  the  school.  During 
this  period,  though  he  did  not  often 
join  his  companions  in  play,  he  was 
a  recognized  leader  among  them, 
and  supplied  them  with  a  variety 
of  toys  of  his  own  construction.  He 
was  particularly  skilful  in  making 
kites,  waterwheels  and  windmills. 
One  of  his  favorite  amusements 
was  to  frighten  the  country  people 
by  tying  a  paper  lantern  to  the  tail 
of  a  kite  on  a  dark  night,  which  the 
country  people  took  for  a  comet 
foreboding  war,  pestilence  and 
famine. 

The  one  love  affair  of  Newton's 
life  occurred  while  he  was  an  inmate 
of  Mr.  Clark's  household.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Miss  Storey,  who  also  boarded  with 
Mr.  Clark's  family.  She  was  two 
years  younger  than  Newton,  and  is 
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said  to  have  been  a  young  lady  of 
great  attractions  and  considerable 
talent.  Newton  delighted  in  her 
society,  and  he  presented  her  with 
several  very  ingeniously  constructed 
cabinets.  Poverty  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  bar  to  the  consumma 
tion  of  their  happiness.  Miss  Storey 
was  afterwards  married  twice,  and 
at  the  age  of  82  she  was  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, living  at  Grantham.  Many 
stories  of  Newton's  early  life  were 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Vincent  by  Dr. 
Stukeley.  Newton's  affection  for 
her  never  failed  :  in  her  old  age  he 
frequently  visited  her  and  relieved 
her  financial  difficulties  by  generous 
aid. 

About  this  time  Newton  con- 
structed a  water-clock,  which  was 
long  used  in  Mr.  Clark's  family.  In 
shape  it  resembled  an  old-fashioned, 
house-clock;  the  index  on  the  dial- 
plate  was  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood 
that  was  set  in  motion  by  dropping 
water.  He  constructed,  also,  a 
mechanical  four-wheeled  carriage 
driven  by  a  handle  turned  by  the 
person  seated  in  the  carriage.  Mrs. 
Vincent  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Newton  early  dis 
played  great  talent  in  drawing,  and 
excelled  in  poetical  composition. 
Some  of  these  boyish  verses  were 
remembered  and  repeated  by  Mrs. 
Vincent    seventy  years   aftei  wards. 

When  Newton  was  fifteen  years 
old  his  mother's  second  husband 
died,  and  she  returned,  with  three 
children  of  the  second  marriage,  to 
Woolsthorpe.  Newton  was  taken 
from  school  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  Part  of  his  duty 
was  to  accompany  an  old  servant 
to  Grantham  to  do  the  weekly  mar  { 
keting.  On  these  occasions  he  left 
the  marketing  to  the  servant,  and 
retired  to  the  attic  of  Mr.  Clark's 
house,  where  he  read  all  the  books 
he  could  find.  During  this  period 
he    constructed    several    sun   dials ; 


one  of  these  dials  was  cut  on  a  stone 
in  the  wall  of  his  own  house;  this 
stone  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  letters 
TON  are  still  visible  on  it. 

Mrs.  Smith,  observing  that  her 
son  was  likely  to  be  a  very  unsuc- 
cessful farmer,  consulted  her  brother, 
who  was  rector  of  a  neighbouring 
parish.  Her  brother  very  wisely 
recommended  fhat  Newton  be  sent 
back  to  the  school  at  Grantham,  to 
prepare  for  entrance  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  At  school,  Newton 
acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin, 
which  was  practically  the  only  sub- 
ject then  taught  in  English  schools  ; 
he  also  picked  up,  without  any 
assistance,  some  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  science,  and  he 
read  some  logic,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
study  of  mathematics. 

In  1661,  Newton  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  subsizar. 
During  his  first  year  of  residence 
at  the  university  he  attempted  to 
read  a  book  on  astrology,  but  could 
not  understand  it  on  account  of  the 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  He, 
therefore,  read  in  order  Euclid's 
"  Elements  of  Geometry,"  Ought- 
red's  '=Clavis"  (ie.,  Oughtred's 
key  to  the  mathematics)  and  Des- 
cartes' "  Geometric."  Euclid  he 
found  surprisingly  easy.  The  Car- 
tesian geometry  he  mastered  by 
himself,  though  with  considerable 
difificulty,  and  it  fascinated  him  so 
much  that  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  mathematics,  rather  than 
to  chemistry,  as  his   serious  study. 

During  his  undergraduate  career, 
Newton  made  two  splendid  discov 
eries  in  mathematics.  His  first 
great  discovery  was  the  binomial 
theorem,  with  which  every  student 
of  algebra  is  familiar.  His  second 
great  discovery  was  the  method  of 
fluxions,  now  known  as  differential 
calculus.     The  oldest  professorship 
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of  mathematics  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity— the  Lucasion — was  then 
recently  founded,  and  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  a  very  genial  old  man,  was  the 
first  Lucasian  professor.  Newton 
rendered  great  assistance  to  Dr. 
Barrow  in  the  preparation  of  his 
treatise  on  optics.  In  the  preface, 
Dr.  Barrow  acknowledges  Newton's 
help,  and  says  that  Newton  cor 
rected  many  errors  and  made  several 
valuable  additions  of  his  own  The 
discoveries  that  Newton  had  already 


made  in  pure  mathematics  and  in 
optics,  if  he  had  never  done  any- 
thing more,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  rank  him  among  the 
greatest  scientific  men  that  ever 
lived.  He  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in 
1665,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
driven  from  Cambridge  by  the  great 
plague.  He  retired  to  Woolsthorpe, 
and  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
the  home  of  his  boyhood  is  crowded 
with  brilliant  discoveries. — Science 
and  Industry. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  ENGLAND. 
Prof.  William  Dale,   M.A. 


THE  interest  in  the  development 
of  English  history  and  in  the 
growth  of  the  English  charac 
ter  lies  m  the  fact  that  England  has 
so  far  best  solved  the  problem  of 
just  government.  That  she  has  in 
fact  done  so  appears  to  be  proved 
by  the  almost  universal  consent  of 
nations.  This  consent  is  shown  by 
the  practical  adoption  of  forms  of 
government  and  methods  of  admin- 
istration, first  wrought  out  on  Eng 
lish  soils,  by  all  nations  which  for 
the  past  century  have  taken  their 
place  m  the  line  of  human  progress. 
The  problem  presented  by  Roman 
history,  is  so  far  the  simpler,  because 
we  can  trace  its  historical  develop- 
ment, until  the  work  of  human  pro- 
gress for  which  Rome  toiled  is  taken 
up  by  other  hands.  The  English 
character  and  English  history  pre- 
sent harder  problems,  because 
English  history  has  not  yet  run  its 
course.  The  future  is  still  veiled 
from  our  view. 

National  character  is  a  very  com 
plex  product.  Racial  elements,  the 
influence  of  external  events,  the 
growth  of  internal  institutions,  all 
combine  in  determining  the  final  re- 
sult.      The   aim    of    statesmen    in 


ancient  times  was  the  establishment 
of  order,  the  formation,  therefore,  of 
€1  strong  central  executive.  Rome 
ultimately  accomplished  this,  but  in 
the  process  exhausted  the  forces  of 
the  State.  But  the  lesson  was  not 
forgotten.  The  idea  of  a  strong 
central  power  was  the  aim  of  all 
European  nations  during  the  middle 
ages.  How  to  preserve  that  power, 
what  is  the  source  of  it,  how  to 
limit  it,  on  what  does  it  ultimately 
depend  for  its  continued  existence 
and  efficient  working,  are  the  ques- 
tions which  English  history  tries  to 
answer.  The  final  resultant  of  the 
diverse  lines  of  struggle,  political 
and  social  (the  two  factors  are  never 
wholly  identical)  is  at  any  given 
epoch,  the  national  character. 

The  growth  and  the  security  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the 
possession  by  all  of  an  equality  of 
rights  are  the  special  contribution 
of  the  Teutonic  people.  The  struggle 
of  ideas  here  implied,  the  idea  of 
power  and  the  idea  of  liberty,  has 
had  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  in  Eng- 
land alone  of  European  countries. 
This  is  the  distinct  note  of  her  na- 
tionality. Upon  the  feebly-united 
elements  of  Saxon   power   was  im- 
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posed  the  strong  Norman  executive. 
From    the    Norman    conquest    the 
struggle   for   freedom    began.     The 
Church  was  the  first    leader  against 
feudal   brutality.     And   it  seems  as 
though  the   preservation  of  liberty 
was  owing    to  the  Church.     For  al- 
though after  the  compromise  on  the 
Hildebrandic    claims,    the    Church 
was    generally   to  be    found  on  the 
side   of   authority    and    absolutism, 
yet  in  the  three  great  crises  of  1215, 
1297  and  1688,  it  found  itself  on  the 
side  of  the    national  party.     To  ac- 
complish its   ends,  the  Church  has 
by  degrees    found  that    its    proper 
sphere  of  influence  is,  not    to  give 
sanction  to  despotism,  but  to  influ- 
ence conduct,  to  form  character,  to 
mould  the    conscience.     From    the 
hands  of  the  Church,  the  leadership 
passed  to  the  baronage.     Like  the 
aristocracies  of  birth  in  the  ancient 
city  state,  they  form   in  the  modern 
nation  the   connecting  link  between 
monarchy  and  democracy.     In  Eng- 
land the  leaders   in  the  struggle  for 
the  constitution   and  for  the    limita- 
tion   of  the  royal    power    were  the 
great     feudal      land-owners.       The 
Church   through    its  possession    of 
land  and  because  its  privileges  were 
open    to    all,    formed  a  connecting 
Imk  between  baronage  and  common 
alty.     And  by  what  almost   seemed 
a  series   of  accidents    class  distinc- 
tions were  prevented    from  develop- 
ing   into    legally    separate    estates. 
This  fact  has  contributed  most    ma 
terially    to  national   growth,  to  the 
blending  of  the  various  elements  of 
political    moment  into  one   national 
body.      Class   distinctions    were    a 
marked  feature  of  mediaeval  life  and 
gave  to  that  life  much  of  its  pictur- 
esqueness.     The    baron,  the  knight 
of  the  shire,  the  yeoman,  the  tenant, 
the  villein,  the  merchant,  the  trader, 
the  artisan,  were  distinct  figures  in 
the  picture.     But  of  all  the  attempts 
made  to  perpetuate   legally   the  dis- 


tinctions  of    society, 
summons   by  writ  to 


the    personal 
the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  only  one  that  remains. 
The  growth  of  the  commons  as  the 
preponderating  element  in  the  con- 
stitution, and   the  final   recognition 
of  their  claim  to  ultimate  sovereign- 
ty, are  perhaps   traceable  to  three 
circumstances  :    the  union    in    one 
house  of  the   representatives  of  the 
counties  and   the  representatives  of 
the  towns  ;  the   holding  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  contend- 
ing   factions      of     the      baronage ; 
the     gradual     acceptance    of      the 
fundamental  principle  that  what  con- 
cerns all  should  be  treated  of  by  all. 
The  general  utility  of  the  commons, 
as  a  means  of  raising  money,  kept 
them    in    existence   until,  by    1399, 
they  had  claimed  and  exercised,  but 
by  no  means  secured,  all  the  powers 
which  we  understand  by  the  liber- 
ties of  the    nation.     But   the  kings 
were  always  restive,  and  had  devised 
means    by    which    laws    could    be 
evaded    and  money  raised    without 
applying  to  their  faithful   commons. 
At  this  juncture,  too,  the  leadership 
of  the  nation  passed  away  from  the 
baronage.    The  power  of  the  barons 
was  destroyed   by  the   War  of  the 
Roses.     At  the  same  time  the  force 
of   the    mediaeval   Church    was    ex- 
hausted.    The  elements   of  a  new 
national   life   were    as    yet    in    the 
germ.     The   only  force  left,  around 
which    the    national    consciousness 
could  find  a  rallying  point,  was  the 
power  of   the  crown.     Fortunately 
for  the  steady  growth  of  the  nation, 
the   Tudor    despots   preserved    the 
forms    of   liberty,  and    preferred  to 
throw  the  form  of  legality  over  their 
arbitrary     proceedings.       But      the 
union    of    temporal     and    spiritual 
supremacy  in  one  hand  was  a  criti- 
cal moment  :  a  moment  which   was 
prolonged    by    threatened     danger 
from  without.     With  the  overthrow 
of  Spanish  power   by  the   defeat  of 
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the  Armada  and  the  rise  of  Holland, 
England  awoke  as  it  were  from  a 
dreadful  nightmare,  and  found  that 
her  sleep,  disturbed  though  it  had 
been,hadgiven  her  a  giant's  strength. 
The  Stuarts  atoned  for  the  sins  of 
the  Tudors. 

The  leadership  of  the  nation 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  com 
mons.  The  Reformation  had  made 
of  England  a  new  nation.  The 
nobility,  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
nation,  from  whose  feeble  grasp  the 
sceptre  was  falling,  was  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Reform  by  the  gift  of 
Church  lands.  Henceforth  the  strug- 
gle for  political  freedom  was  com- 
bined with  that  for  religious  free- 
dom. Puritanism  led  the  forces  in 
the  strife  :  was  for  a  time  victorious, 
and  then  failed — necessarily  failed, 
just  as  the  Hildebrandine  theory 
had  failed — as  a  political  force.  'But 
henceforward  Puritanism  formed 
the  basis  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
British  character  :  a  living  influence 
moulding  social  and  political  life. 

Justice  and  humanity  are  the 
marks  of  the  modern  democracy,  at 
least  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  It 
has  other  more  questionable  marks, 
lest  we  should  boast  ourselves  of 
perfection,  lest  we  should  forget. 
Even  jealous  France  speaks  of 
Anglo  Saxon  superiority  and  of 
British  greatness.  Is  it  then  pos 
sible  to  give  any  answer  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  greatness  ?     We  can 


see  the  germs  of  freedom  m  the 
Saxon  invaders  planted  in  home- 
steads all  over  the  land.  We  may 
in  fancy  trace  their  slow  growth 
during  the  agesof  Norman  despotism 
and  Plantagenet  power.  We  can 
follow  definitely  the  long  struggle  of 
five  centuries,  which  gave  to  Eng- 
lishmen a  political  character  and  a 
political  training  which  are  unique. 
We  can  watch  the  blending  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  with 
the  national  character.  We  may 
mourn  over  the  rash  attempt  made 
to  stop  the  national  development, 
and  lament  the  consequent  rending 
in  twain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
We  may  boast  that  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  justice  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  millions,  who  otherwise 
would  never  have  enjoyed  them. 
But  who  can  find  out  the  reasons 
for  these  things  ?  The  first  English 
freeholders  had  no  title  deeds  to 
their  lands.  The  British  Constitu- 
tion is  unwritten.  The  British  char- 
acter is  the  result  of  British  history. 
British  history  is  a  long  struggle  for 
what  is  just  and  right.  And  the 
British  people,  like  the  Roman 
people,  in  this  respect,  believe  that 
the  struggle  has  been  guided  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  and  maintained 
by  tenacity  of  purpose  and  an  his- 
toric consciousness  which  refuses  to 
break  with  the  past. —  The  Mc Master 
Monthly. 


LIQUID  HYDROGEN. 


WHAT  may  be  called  the  sister 
discovery  to  that  of  lique- 
fying air  is  the  reduction  of 
hydrogen  to  the  state  of  a  liquid. 
This  has  at  last  been  successfully 
performed  by  Prefessor  Dewar,  of 
the  Royal  Institute,  London.     The 


amount  produced  was  about  two 
fluid  ounces.  This  rare  liquid  was 
found  to  boil  at  432°  F.  below  zero, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  ever 
made  to  the  absolute  zero  of  the 
thermometer  scale. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  DISCIPLINE. 


IN  these  days  of  large  classes  one 
I  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  discipline  is  :  How  to  keep 
a  class  together  as  an  organic  whole, 
at  the  same  time  that  each  indi 
vidual  is  kept  busy.  Even  in  large 
schools  where  there  is  careful  classi- 
fication the  difficulty  is  felt  by  ex- 
perienced teachers.  In  smaller 
schools  and  less  happy  conditions 
(where  the  novice  usually  has  to  be 
gin  his  career)  the  inexperienced 
teacher  often  feels  he  is  a  hopelessly 
poor  disciplinarian  ;  whereas  it  is 
often  a  mere  matter  of  solving  this 
single  problem.  After  all,  good  dis- 
cipline is  of  a  slow  and  gradual 
growth,  and  very  often  the  results  of 
the  so  called  "  born  disciplinarian  " 
are  by  no  means  so  good  or  so  per- 
manent as  those  of  a  teacher  who 
has  built  up  rationally  his  own  pow- 
ers. A  great  writer  on  education 
has  said  that  the  fountain  of  disci- 
pline is  the  will  of  the  pupil,  and 
that  obedience  and  attention  must 
be  acfive ;  if  mechanical,  they  be- 
come a  sort  of  disobedience  and 
inattention,  finally  degenerating  mto 
servility,  the  very  opposite  pole  to 
true  discipline.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  of  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  result  of  Board-school  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
this  or  that  subject  that  has  been 
taught  or  neglected,  but  it  is  the 
discontented,  sulky,  even  idle  habits 
engendered  by  the  military  govern- 
ment of  huge  classes. 

I.  The  most  important  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  the  distinction  between 
amusing  a  class  and  interesting  it.  An 
old  teacher  will  often  say:  "  Inter- 
est can  be  over-done  ;  I  don't  believe 
in  too  much  of  it."  Reason  and  ex- 
perience botii  show  that  this  is  false. 
Interest  can  never  be  over-done. 
But  amusement  can  be,  and  very  of- 
ten is;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 


training  colleges  are  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  evil  in  this  respect. 
One  of  the  leading  teachers  in  Eng- 
land   overlooked    this    point    in    an 
"  Essay  on  Stimulus  "  written  some 
years  ago.     He    advocated  the   use 
of  bright  and  entertaining  sentences 
for  analysis  or  translation,  in   pre- 
ference to  the  dull  old  exercises  once 
in  vogue.     This  is  well ;  but  it  must 
be  continually  emphasized   that  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  an  exercise 
is  not    an    interest     in    translating 
it   from   one   language    to   another. 
So    subtle     is     this     distinction    at 
times  that   many  brilliant    teachers, 
who  can  always  command  the  atten- 
tion of  their  class,  are   surprised  at 
the    poor   progress   in    the    subject. 
The   boys'    minds   have  been    busy 
and     cheerful     indeed,    and    never 
bored,  but  they  have  not   been  busy 
over  the  essential  things.     For  this 
reason  brilliant  teachers  are  in  some 
cases  more  harmful  than  the  incom- 
petent who  cannot   hold    the   class 
together    at    all  ;    for    the    mischief 
done  by  the  former  is  not  so  easily 
apparent.     As  a  test,  then,  of  one's 
work,  it  is  always  better  to  ask,  not 
only :      "  Have     my      pupils     beea 
thoroughly  interested   and  hard  at 
work    all   the    lesson  ?  "  but     also  : 
"  In    what   have    they    been     inter- 
ested"?    And   let    us    measure  our 
progress  more  by  the   quality  than 
the   quantity ;    and    the    quality    is 
to   be    measured    by    the    resultant 
activity  of  the  pupils.  Another  point 
IS  to  be  noted   m   this  connection  ; 
although  the  interest  awakened  in  a 
subject  can    never    be    too  great,  it 
canbegiven  too  lavishly  and  too  soon. 
Interest  should  rather  be  a  gradual 
acquisition   of  the   pupil   than    the 
gift    of    the  teacher,    and    Arnold's 
rule,  never  to  give  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation   till    the   class    had    earned 
it,  although  often  impracticable,  is 
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very  sound  in  principle.     Some  tea- 
chers have  a  feverish  desire  to  pick 
out  all  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
a  subject,  and  in   so    doing  they  are 
in  danger   of  producing  a   kind   of 
mental  dissipation  in  their  class,  as 
if  one  should  spend  his  time  in  read- 
ing only  the  Review  of  Revieivs.     The 
self-restrained   patient    teacher  will 
get  a  far   more    permanent  interest 
aroused,  although    it    may   not  bear 
full  fruit  until  his  pupils  are  remov- 
ed  from   his   influence.       How    far 
more   permanently    interesting,    for 
instance,  is  it  to  feel  the  difficulty  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet   after  read- 
ing and  re  reading  the  play  than  to 
have  the  opinions  of  many  commen 
tators    served    up    in    a    bright    dis- 
course !     In    order    to    illustrate  the 
distinction  between   interesting  and 
merely  amusing  a   class,  no  subject 
in  the  curriculum  is  more  appropri 
ate  than  reading — that   bete  noire  of 
the  weak  disciplinarian.     Teachers 
are  always  trying   to   discover  good 
reading-books,  and  publishers  trying 
to  meet  the  demand  by  fresh  depar- 
turers,  many  of   them  entirely  mis- 
taken from  an   educational   point  of 
view.      The    numbers  of    historical 
and  geographical  readers  are  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  futile  attempt  to 
do  two  things  at  once.     The  old  idea 
of  combining  penmanship  and  mor- 
ality only  raises   a   smile  now  ;  but 
the  confusion  of  aim  in  a  geographic- 
al reader    is   no   less  ludicrous.     It 
must    be    admitted,    however,    that 
the  choice  of  a  reader  is  a  difficulty. 
If  too  heavy   and  abstruse,  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  the   pupils'  ex 
ercise  in  intelligent  expression  ;  on 
the  other    hand,  if  too  easy  and    m 
teresting,  there  is  a   hurry  to  get  on 
to  see  what  comes  next.     Consider- 
ing the   enormous   output  of  story- 
books   for   children  in    the    present 
day,  there  seems  no  need  whatever 
to  foster   the   taste    for    mere   tales 
during    school    hours.       The    very 


short  time  that  can  be  devoted  to 
the  reading  lesson  ought  to  be  spent 
in  an  endeavour  to  render  as 
well  as  possible  pieces  of  dis- 
tinct literary  merit.  Interest 
in  the  subject  of  tlie  piece 
will  doubtless  be  aroused,  but  only 
the  interest  in  the  actual  rendering 
of  it  should  be  counted  unto  the 
teacher  for  righteousness.  The  old- 
fashioned  book  of  extracts  had  many 
points  to  recommend  it ;  the  fault 
lay  in  the  sense  of  unreality  that 
always  attends  an  extract,  divorced 
from  its  context  and  often  meaning- 
less in  consequence.  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  the  whole  of  a  standard 
work  would  not  afford  sufficient 
variety.  This  difficulty  could  be 
easily  solved  if  the  fetish  notion  that 
every  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a 
copy  were  broken  down. 

The  following  experiment  was 
once  tried  in  a  class  of  girls,  and  by 
its  means  an  hour  of  boredom  to  the 
pupils  and  misery  to  the  teacher 
was  rendered  one  of  the  pleasantest 
in  the  week.  Each  girl  was  told  to 
come  to  the  next  lesson  with  a  book 
of  her  own  choosing  (from  the  home 
or  the  school  library)  prepared  to 
read  a  passage  of  it  to  her  fellows. 
The  choice  was  to  be  kept  a  secret 
till  the  appointed  hour,  when  one 
by  one  the  girls  stood  up  and  read 
their  pieces,  while  the  others  lis- 
tened critically  in  order  to  vote  on 
the  best  at  the  end.  Pathos  and 
fun  followed  one  another  quaintly, 
and  all  were  eager  to  hear,  so  that 
any  inaudibility  or  indistinctness 
was  quickly  pulled  up  by  the  class. 
The  teacher,  indeed,  had  little  to 
do  but  to  look  on,  limit  the  time 
and  jot  down  critical  notes.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  com- 
petition became  so  keen  that  the 
pieces  were  thoroughly  practised 
beforehand  in  private,  to  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  the  pupil.  The 
voting  was  managed   by  each  pupil 
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assigning  marks  to  each  reader  in 
turn.  These  were  quickly  added  at 
the  end,  and  the  order  of  merit 
was  announced.  After  this,  the 
teacher  gave  a  short  criticism  of 
each  reader,  and  a  general  criticism 
on  the  votes  of  the  class,  pointing 
out  her  reasons  for  agreement  or 
disagreement.  Thus  each  member 
of  the  class  was  busy  during  the 
whole  lesson,  and  busy  on  the  right 
points.  One  incidental  advantage 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  pupils 
saw  the  real  book  from  which  the 
extract  was  read,  very  often  in  a  far 
more  attractive  edition  than  would 
be  possible  in  a  school  book. 

II.  Another   general  principle  to 
bear    in    mind    is    that    the   various 
enthusiasms  lying  dormant  in  a  class  of 
children    may    be    utilized.       After    a 
little  observation   it   will  be  noticed 
that    one   pupil  revels    in  excessive  j 
neatness,  another  in  getting  through 
a   large  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time,  another  in  showing  s  )mebody 
else  how  to  do  it,  another  in  short- 
ening his  labor  by  various  devices. 
Each    of    these    virtues    is    usually 
alUied    to  a    complementary  vice — 
the  neat  one  is  slow,  the   quick  one 
inaccurate,  and  so  on.     Instead  of 
fighting  the  vices,  it   is  often  more 
profitable   to    call    attention   to  the 
virtues,    as    opportunity   arises,    in 
order  that   the   whole  class  may  be 
leavened    by   them.     For   instance, 
in  the  up-hill  work  of  giving  a  class 
a    thorough    mastery   of  a   rule    in 
arithmetic,    certain    definite    ideals 
should   be  put  before  them,  and  no  ! 
one  should  consider  that  he   knew  ' 
the  rule  till  each  ideal  was  fulfilled. 
To  be  quick,  to  use  the  best  methods, 
to  be  neat  in  work,  to  be  so  clear  as 
to  the  why  and  wherefore  that  you 
could  explain  it  to  the  first  man  in 
the  street,  to  be  absolutely  accurate  j 
— these  are  the  points  for  a  class  to  j 
aim  at.     Certain  lessons  are  appro- 
priate for  emphasizing  certain  ideals,  I 


eg.,    simplification    of    fractions    is 
a    good    opportunity    for    the    neat 
pupil   to  shine  forth  as  an  example. 
The  quick,  maccurate  worker  should 
be  made   to  do  his  example  by  two, 
or    even    three,    different    methods. 
Impatient  at  first,  he  will  gradually 
become    interested    in    making    his 
answers   correspond,   and    this  will 
prove    a    greater    spur  to   accuracy 
than    being    merely    told    that    the 
answer   is  wrong   and  the  example 
must  be  redone.    It  may  be  objected 
that    a    second    method     is     often 
clumsy,   as,  for   instance,   when  an 
I  addition  of  decimals  is  to  be  checked 
I  by  adding  the  vulgar  fractions  ;  but 
the  apparent  waste   of  time  is  fully 
compensated  by  the  training  in  accu- 
racy, for  it  is  assumed  that  tlie  boy 
is    already   quick    enough,   and    the 
boy  is  of  far  more   importance  than 
j  the  example;  though,   to  judge  by 
many    a    teacher's     procedure,    one 
would  hardly  suppose  so. 

III.    The  function   of  competition  as 
an    aid    to    discipline     is    another 
leading    point     to    be     considered. 
Roughly  speaking,  competition  does 
no  harm  if  used  only  for  sheer  rout- 
ine   work,    in     which    it    is    almost 
impossible  to   awaken  a  rational  in- 
terest.      An    enormous    amount    of 
metnoriter  work  in  language-teaching 
comes  under  this  head,  where   it  is 
certainly    true   that    '-repetition    is 
the  teacher's  sheet-anchor."     But  no 
subject    is    quite  exempt    from  this 
burdensome  duty,  so  distasteful  to 
the  brilliant  teacher.     Marks  are  by 
no  means  necessary  for  competition  ; 
but   where    they  are    not  employed 
the   teacher's   utmost    ingenuity    is 
required    to   keep    the   work    alive. 
The  Jesuits  were  specially  clever  in 
this   direction,    and    their    methods 
are    well    worth    attention.     Their 
class-matches,   for   instance,    where 
the   pupils  were  divided  into  sides 
and  challenged  one  another,  are  not 
so  difficult  to  manage  as  they  sound 
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by  the  description  ;  for  the  class 
thoroughly  enjoys  it,  and  enters 
heartily  into  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  details,  and  a  pupil  will 
learn  his  lesson  to  save  his  side 
from  defeat  much  more  readily  than 
to  save  himself  from  detention.  The 
choice  of  leaders  and  sides  need  not 
take  place  every  lesson,  but  may 
hold  for  half  a  term,  and  even  then 
need  not  be  arranged  in  actual 
school  hours  ;  so  that  very  little  loss 
of  time  is  occasioned. 

When  the  pupils  are  widely  varied 
in  capacity,  or  at  widely  different 
stages  in  a  subject,  the  common 
refuge  is  a  subdivision.  But  sub 
divisions  are  always  the  mark  of  a 
young  teacher  who  is  anxious  to 
suit  everyone  :  a  case  has  been 
known  of  a  class  of  five  pupils  in 
French,  in  three  division-;.  An  ex- 
perienced teacher  never  makes  a 
division  in  a  class  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it  ;  for  he  knows  that  it  means 
direct  loss  ot  time,  loss  of  the 
*'  sympathy  of  numbers,"  confusion 
in  setting  preparation  work,  and 
distraction  to  everyone  in  the  room 
owing  to  the  varied  work  going  on. 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  class 
can  be  made  to  work  together  some 
how  ;  there  will  be  a  loss,  no  doubt, 
to  a  few  pupils,  but  not  the  loss 
equal  to  that  caused  by  a  sub 
division.     In  language-teaching,  the 


old  fetish  order  of  noun,  adjective, 
pronoun,  etc.,  can  be  entirely  dis- 
carded. If  one  pupil  has  never 
done  his  adjectives,  let  him,  never- 
theless, plunge  into  the  pronouns 
with  the  rest.  The  boy  who  is  far 
ahead  of  the  others  is  harder  to  deal 
with  than  the  one  who  is  behind. 
If  he  is  obhged  to  work  by  himself 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  lesson,  a 
pleasant  change  for  everyone  can 
be  made  by  putting  him  up  to  be 
questioned  in  turn  by  all  the  others; 
they  will  be  glad  to  humble  him, 
and  he  will  endeavor  to  stand  the 
fire  with  easy  nonchalance.  Work 
at  a  map  in  geography  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  this  device. 
As  for  the  inevitable  group  of  back- 
ward pupils,  repetition  of  verbs,  etc., 
should  often  be  done  together  by 
the  whole  class  for  their  benefit, 
the  mere  volume  of  sound  being  very 
helpful  to  the  weak  memories.  A 
point  often  overlooked  with  regard 
to  the  backward  is  that  they  should 
frequently  be  allowed  to  join  in  the 
chorus,  or  answer  single  questions 
with  their  books  open  before  them. 
It  is  iar  better  that  they  should  do 
this  than  give  wrong  cr  muddled 
answers  ;  of  course  the  rest  of  the 
class  will  see  the  reason  of  this  and 
tolerate  it  easily, — Tke  Educational 
rimes. 


Every  boy  born  into  the  world 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  mam- 
taining  himself  in  honest  indepen- 
dence. There  are  but  three  ways 
of  living— by  workmg,  by  begging, 
or  by  stealing.  Every  productive 
occupation  which  adds  anything  to 
the  capital  of  mankind,  if  followed 
assiduously,  with  a  desire  to  under- 
stand everything  connected  with  it, 
is  an  ascending  stair  whose  summit 


is  nowhere,  and  from  the  ascending 
steps  of  which  the  horizon  of  know- 
ledge perpetually  enlarges. — /  A. 
Froude. 

Their  speech  was  noble  because 
they  lunched  with  Plutarch  and 
supped  with  Plato. — Lowell. 

Teach  the  children  how  to  read, 
and  what  to  read,  and  give  them  a 
love  for  reading. 
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TEACHING  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

"Technical  Elements    vs.  Useful  Objects,"  a  Discussion  by  R.  M. 

Smith,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training, 

Chicago  Public  Schools. 


GENERAL  education  consists 
in  the  rational  culture  of  the 
whole  human  being — that  is 
to  say,  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  inclinations  of  the  child. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  general 
education  of  the  elementary  school 
will  be  the  only  guide  for  the  future; 
in  our  circumstances  it  ought  to 
serve  as  the  base  upon  which  to 
build  the  special  education.  It  is, 
then,  important  that  the  teacher 
give  the  necessar}'  care  simultane- 
ously to  all  the  inclinations  of  the 
child.  All  the  education  given  at 
the  elementary  school  having  in  view 
the  general  education  of  the  child, 
it  follows  that  all  instruction  which 
does  not  propose  this  result,  and 
which  tends  to  specialize,  becomes 
prejudicial  to  the  general  develop- 
ment. It  is,  then,  evident  that  the 
method  which  ought  to  be  employed 
for  the  teaching  of  manual  training 
ought  to  favor  the  general  education, 
and  not  look  to  preparation  for  any 
special  trade. 

Two  very  distinct  methods  are 
employed  for  the  manipulation  in 
wood.  The  first,  which  we  may  call 
the  method  of  technical  elements, 
consists,  as  its  name  implies,  of  de- 
tached elements  of  nearly  uniform 
size,  each  one  designed  to  initiate 
the  child  into  one  particular  opera- 
tion. This  is  an  analytic  system 
which  prepares  the  diflferent  parts  of 
an  object,  but  without  immediately 
contributing  to  the  object  we  have 
in  view.  The  children  apply  to  each 
element  a  special  operation  of  saw- 
ing, planing,  fitting,  etc.  This  meth- 
od belongs  to  the  workshop,  and  its 
authors  are  mechanics  or  particular 
individuals  who  propose  only  tech- 


nical instruction.  These  have  no 
other  end  in  view  than  the  trade  ap- 
prenticeship and  the  study  of  the 
secrets  of  a  profession.  Ignoring 
the  needs  of  the  elementary  school, 
they  neglect  the  educative  side  of 
the  work,  and  likewise  the  service 
which  it  can  render  tu  general  in- 
struction. 

The  second  is  called  the  method 
of  useful  objects,  in  which  the  child 
completes  some  objects.  The  sys- 
tem, instead  of  having  pupils  make 
some  elements  without  an  immedi- 
ate end,  has  them  prepare  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  an  object  so  that  they 
may  be  joined  together  and  from  an 
object  which  can  be  utilized.  This 
series  of  objects  ought  to  be  graded 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  may  fa- 
miliarize themselves  easily  with  the 
handling  of  different  tools,  accustom 
themselves  to  the  different  opera- 
tions and  may  be  sufficiently  initiat- 
ed into  the  secrets  of  the  different 
combinations. 

This  is  an  analytic  and  synthetic 
method.  The  object  is  first  decom- 
posed, then  the  different  parts  of 
which  it  is  formed  are  made  and 
united  to  form  the  synthesis  of  the 
object.  This  method  has  originated, 
not  in  the  workshop,  but  in  the  fami- 
ly and  the  school.  Its  end  is  not  to 
make  workmen  for  any  determined 
trade,  but  to  prepare  the  pupils  for 
study  of  any  trade,  to  render  easier 
the  apprenticeship  of  the  manual 
occupatioi  chosen  later,  to  develope 
a  general  dexterity  and  to  contribute 
to  the  work  of  education  and  instruc- 
tion which  is  the  double  object  of 
the  school. 

A  school  method  possesses  a  value 
more  or  less   great    according   as  it 
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conforms  more  or  less  to  the  princi 
pies  of  education.  Of  two  processes 
employed  for  the  same  branch  of 
study,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  that 
which  satisfies  the  grea'er  number 
of  the  principles  of  education.  It  i-, 
then,  useful  to  examine  which  of  the 
two  methods  answc'-s  best  the  re 
quirements  of  a  sound  education. 

Instruction  ought  to  be  varied.  All 
the  processes  of  modern  education 
are  based  on  this  proposition,  the 
truth  of  which  may  be  demonstrated 
by  an  attentive  observation  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  mind  of  the  child 
not  being  capable  of  prolonged  ap 
plication  to  the  same  object,  the 
teacher  sees  himself  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  vary  his  lessons  as  much  as 
possible.  The  younger  the  pupils 
are,  the  more  does  he  vary  them. 

But  the  succession  of  the  lessons 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  hazard.  For 
as  change  of  exercise  becomes  really 
profitable  and  can  serve  for  relaxa- 
tion after  the  accomplished  eflforts,  it 
is  important  to  arrange  the  employ- 
ment of  the  time  in  such  a  manner 
that  an  easy  exercise  ^.ucceeds  a  dif 
ficult  one,  that  a  lesson  demanding 
an  intense  application  of  the  mind 
may  be  foliowed  by  a  lesson  less  ab 
sorbing.  To  establish  the  distribu 
tion,  the  teacher  has  only  to  remem- 
ber the  following  educational  maxim: 
"  The  more  two  exercises  differ  from 
each  other,  the  more  will  they  serve 
to  relieve  each  other."  To  avoid 
weariness,  variety  is  necessary  not 
only  in  the  succession  of  the  differ- 
ent lessons,  but  it  is  essential  to 
avoid  monotony  in  the  teaching  of 
the  same  lesson.  This  remark,  true 
of  education  in  general,  is  applicable 
to  the  lessons  in  manual  training. 
The  method  which  admits  of  the 
greatest  variety  in  its  exercises 
ought  necessarily  to  be  preferred. 
The  technical  elements  are  almost 
all  of  the  same  form,  and  differ  only 
in  being  differently  made.     This  uni- 


formity gives  rise  to  weariness.  The 
me  hod  of  useful  objects  presents, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety. 

Instruction  ought  to  present  some 
interest  in  its  result.  Variety  of  oc- 
cupation renews  the  efforts  but  the 
interest  which  the  results  present 
can  alone  sustain  an  interest  in  the 
work. 

The  branches  of  study  which  by 
themselves  present  some  attraction 
are  very  rare.  The  studies  of  draw- 
ing and  singing,  as  well  as  the  les- 
son in  history,  are  of  this  number. 
The  child  likes  drawing,  which 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  copy  ob 
jects  within  his  reach,  permits  him 
to  give  his  sketches  a  less  awkward 
shape  and  enables  him  to  obtain 
some  result  destined  often  to  afford 
some  satisfaction  to  his  parents. 
He  devotes  himself  with  pleasure 
to  singing,  because  the  modulation 
of  his  voice  and  the  words  which 
he  sings  awaken  his  sensibility  and, 
likewise,  enable  him  to  afford  pleas- 
ure to  the  persons  whom  he  loves. 
He  hears  and  reads  with  delight  a 
story  from  history  because  his  curi- 
osity is  satisfied,  and  because  it 
pleases  him  to  recount  the  facts 
which  have  awakened  his  imagina- 
tion. As  to  the  other  branches 
taught  in  school — arithmetic,  gram- 
mar;  writing,  etc. — the  child  finds 
less  pleasure  in  them,  and  the 
teacher,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
application  to  those  lessons,  finds 
himself  obliged  to  add  to  them  an 
artificial  interest,  consisting  in  the 
allurement  of  good  marks,  of  flatter- 
ing reports  sent  to  his  parents.  The 
satisfaction  which  the  child  meets 
with  in  school  rewards  replaces  only 
to  a  limited  extent  the  intrinsic  at- 
traction which  the  exercises  lack, 
sustains  his  efforts  and  imposes  a 
restraint  on  his  habitual  petulancy. 

Manual  training  may  present  a 
certain  interest  by  itself,  or  be  en- 
tirely devoid  of  interest  according 
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t  I  the  method  employed.  In  the 
method  of  technical  elements,  the 
results  destined  to  be  destroyed,  10 
be  placed  in  some  case  or  hung 
against  a  wall,  render  necessary  the 
means  of  artificial  emulation.  In 
some  schools,  good  marks  are  given 
in  order  to  sustain  the  application  ; 
in  others,  after  several  exercises 
well  done,  the  pupils  are  permitted 
to  make  an  object  of  common  use 
and  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  think 
best.  They  thus  do  justice  to  the 
method  of  useful  objects. 

We  must  proceed  in  the  same 
way  with  instruction  in  manual 
training,  by  limiting  the  preparatory 
exercises  to  the  needful  limits,  and 
by  allowing  the  children  to  put  to 
profit,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  no 
tions  already  acquired,  by  applying 
this  elementary  knowledge  to  the 
making  of  small,  simple  objects  as 
soon  as  they  know  the  handling  of 
the  necessary  tools. 

To  keep  the  pupils  too  long  a 
time  at  the  preparatory  exercises  is 
to  expose  them  to  inevitable  dis- 
couragement. The  method  of  tech- 
nical elements  prescribes  only 
simple  exercises.  The  child  never 
has  the  opportunity  of  applying 
them  to  a  complete  whole.  The 
same  does  not  apply  to  the  method 
of  useful  objects. 

The  child  feels  the  desire  to  seek 
for  an  immediate  result.  When  we 
look  at  children  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  play  during  recess,  we 
see  they  act  with  a  vivacity,  an 
ardor,  which  they  do  not  bring  to 
the  lessons  of  the  classroom,  because 
of  the  need  of  refreshing  themselves 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  sedentary 
study  ;  from  the  necessity  of  moving 
the  body,  from  the  instinct  to  favor 
the  work  of  nutrition,  and  of  the 
molecular  changes  so  active  at  that 
age.  But  when,  in  addition,  we 
analyze  the  nature  of  the  games 
which  they  organize  spontaneously. 


we  perceive  very  quickly  that  they 
always  propose  a  result.  Their 
movements  are  not  thoughtless,  like 
the  unruly  capers  of  a  colt  just 
escaped  from  the  stall.  If,  after  a 
confining  lesson,  they  appear  to 
run  and  leap  without  end  or  aim, 
these  gambols  are  quite  momentary, 
and  are  quickly  replaced  by  some 
combinations  more  or  less  ingenious. 
There  is  not  a  single  game  com- 
menced that  has  rot  in  view  an 
immediate  result.  It  is  the  quick- 
ness of  execution  that  gives  to  chil- 
dren activity,  courage  and  the  per- 
severance necessary  to  endure 
fatigue,  often  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  frail  natures  and  the  mobility 
of  their  minds.  The  hope  of  this 
immediate  result  forms  a  powerful 
motive  ;  it  produces  that  psycholo- 
gical strength  which  is  capable  of 
surmounting  all  difficulties. 

These  remarks  furnish  us  with 
the  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
a  child  brings  to  his  work  when  he 
foresees  that  an  agreeable  result 
will  follow  clo^e  upon  his  efforts. 
It  is  necessary  also  that  the  work 
should  present  to  him  the  allurement 
of  a  pleasure.  To  have  him  execute 
in  the  workshop  some  work  which 
does  not  present  an  immediate  re- 
sult, is  to  put  the  child  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  not  interesting  to 
hiin.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  possession  of  a  bare  board,  the 
tracing  of  some  lines  with  pencil, 
or  the  changing  of  its  form  with  the 
saw,  the  plane,  the  gouge  or  the 
chisel,  presents  an  interesting  result. 
To  allow  the  pupil,  by  way  of  re- 
ward, to  show  to  his  parents  the 
little  board,  transformed  in  this 
way,  is  often  to  render  him  liable  to 
see  his  work  appreciated  in  a 
thoughtless  and  superficial  manner, 
sometimes  w  th  indifference  and 
an  injurious  iron}- — circumstances 
which  a!e  produced  but  rarely  with 
the  method  cf  useful  objects. 
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I  would  add  that  hanging  the 
transformed  elements  on  the  walls 
of  the  classroom  or  preserving  them 
with  care  in  a  cupboard  or  case 
does  not  appear  to  me  a  measure 
capable  of  exciting  a  very  lively 
joy  in  the  little  workman  ;  he  would 
always  prefer  to  benefit  by  the  fruit 
of  his  labor.  The  method  of  techni- 
cal elements  does  not  lead  to  any 
immediate  result.  The  exercises 
will  only  find  a  practical  application 
when  the  pupil  is  an  apprentice  ; 
but  will  he  ever  be  that  ?  In  the 
method  of  useful  objects,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
child  always  finds  itself  sustained 
by  the  prospect  of  a  real  and 
tangible  result  obtained  in  a  short 
time. 

The  child  experiences  great  satis- 
faction when  he  meets  with  the 
reward  of  his  work  in  the  work 
itself.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
child  is  greatly  encouraged  in  work- 
ing at  an  object  which,  after  com- 
pletion, may  serve  for  a  particular 
use.  The  choice  of  these  objects 
must  not  be  made  indifferently.  It 
is  essential  that  the  results  pre- 
sent a  practical  utility,  either  for 
the  pupil  himself  or  for  his 
parents,  or  for  some  persons 
who  are  dear  to  him.  The  import- 
ance of  this  proposition  does  not 
require  proof.  When  the  pupil  can 
say  during  his  work,  "  The  object 
which  I  am  making  will  be  my 
property,  can  render  me  service 
under  such  and  such  circumstances, 
or  will  be  a  pleasure  to  my  parents," 
he  finds  in  this  thought  a  new  emu- 
lation, and  brings  to  his  work  all 
the  attention,  all  the  care,  all  the 
precision  of  which  he  is  capable. 
Let  us  place  beside  this  child  a  fel- 
low pupil  occupied  with  a  piece  of 
work  destined,  after  its  completion, 
to  be  destroyed,  or  to  find  a  place 
on  the  walls  of  the  classroom,  it  is 
evident    that    there    will  be  a   very 


great  difference  between  tie  stimu- 
lants of  the  two.  We  should  see,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  enthusiasm  with- 
out the  least  falling  off;  on  the 
other,  a  carelessness  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  shake  off  from  time 
to  time  by  the  allurement  of  good 
marks,  or  the  promise  of  rewards  in 
the  future.  Is  it  not  very  much 
more  logical  to  give  as  a  reward  the 
result  of  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  the 
object  which  has  been  made  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  ?  Why  should 
we  look  for  artificial  means  of  emu- 
lation when  we  can  find  them  in  the 
work  itself  ? 

The  method  of  technical  elements 
does  not  produce  any  finished  ob- 
ject :  the  teacher  finds  that  the  same 
results  do  not  act  as  stimulants  to 
the  child.  In  the  method  of  useful 
objects,  each  model,  well  executed^ 
will  be  a  reward. 

The  instruction  in  manual  training 
ought  to  develop  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  pupils.  The  teacher 
can  use  the  instruc  ion  in  manual 
training  to  develop  in  his  pupils,  in 
a  practical  manner,  the  sentiment 
of  filial  love.  The  objects  made  at 
the  school  can  serve  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  child  or  of  his  parents. 
Who  among  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  midst  of  children  does  not 
know  that  thtir  first  attempts — the 
first  efforts — have  for  their  principal 
motive  the  desire  of  pleasing  their 
father,  of  obtaining  a  smile  from 
their  mother,  of  receiving  praise 
from  their  teacher  ?  Who  has  not 
seen  these  children  blush  when  the 
teacher  addressed  to  them  a  word 
more  affectionate  than  ordinary,  or 
depart  radiant  from  the  classroom 
when  they  had  the  happiness  to 
carry  to  their  homes  an  evidence  of 
having  given  general  satisfaction  ? 
Without  doubt,  they  had  a  little 
pride  in  their  joy — as  much,  perhaps,, 
as  the  hope  of  a  reward  of  an  order 
less   exalted  ;    but    they    had    this 
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thought,  particularly  —  that  their 
father  and  mother  were  going  to  be 
pleased.  This  is  what  may  be  called 
emulation  by  means  of  affection. 
And  very  fortunate  or  very  blamable 
will  be  the  teacher  who  does  not 
exert  all  his  pains  to  entertain  this 
sentiment,  so  delicate,  so  pure,  and 
to  take  as  his  first  assistant  in  his 
task  these  sentiments  of  filial  ten 
derness. 

The  good  marks  and  the  inscrip 
tions  on  the  honor  roll  draw  their 
principal  value  from  the  importance 
which  the  parents  attach  to  them. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  satisfac 
tion  that  the  mother  shows  in  using 
a  little  bench  made  by  her  son,  in 
cultivating  some  flowers  in  a  box 
made  by  him  ;  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  care  she  will  arrange  her 
toilet  articles  in  a  box  with  com- 
partments which  has  been  presented 
to  her  by  one  of  her  children.  By 
means  of  the  method  of  useful  ob 
jects  the  child  can  give  evidence  of 
his  thankfulness  to  his  parents,  and 
also  toward  persons  toward  whom 
he  has  contracted  any  obligations. 
He  thus  puts  in  practice  an  import 
ant  principle  of  moral  instruction. 
The  child  finds  a  real  happiness  in 
the  success  of  his  personal  efforts. 
This  principle  has  given  birth  to 
the  Froebel  method,  justly  appre' 
ciated  in  all  countries.  To  encourage 
the  child  by  the  success  of  spon- 
taneous combinations,  or  which  ap- 
pear such  to  him  ;  to  aid  his  personal 
efforts;  to  give  him  at  the  same 
time  the  power  to  say,  '•  This  is  my 
work";  to  develop  his  individuality, 
his  personality,  his  initiative — such 
ought  to  be  the  thought,  the  motive 
of  the  educator  ;  because  he  must 
know  that  too  limited  a  share  among 
us  is  left  tor  the  free  expansion  of 
the  individual  character,  of  the 
genial  spirit  of  the  child.  We  cast 
our  pupils  much  in  the  same  mould. 
We  do  not  allow  them  to  use  their 


own  means  often  enough.  We  do 
not  allow  them  to  fly  enough  with 
their  own  wings. 

The  work,  wisely  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  and  based  on  spontaneity, 
invention  and  creation,  will  contract 
in  the  child  the  habit  of  personal 
endeavor,  will  give  him  an  under- 
standing of  the  combinations  and  of 
the  means  of  investigation  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  result.  The  teacher, 
by  interesting  the  child  in  his  work, 
will  give  him  the  power  of  sur- 
mounting obstacles,  will  give  to  him 
the  desire  of  enduring  fatigue.  By 
wisely  directing  the  natural  bent  of 
the  mind,  he  will  inspire  in  his  pupil 
an  intimate  pleasure,  a  sincere  joy 
in  vanquishing  the  difficulties  and 
arriving  by  himself  at  the  end  which 
he  proposes. 

The  task  of  the  teacher  charged 
with  the  teaching  of  manual  training 
is  the  same ;  it  is  necessary  that  he 
suit  the  operations  to  the  capacity 
of  his  pupils ;  that  he  give  some 
advice  ;  that  he  make  them  find  out, 
by  means  of  the  ideas  already  ac- 
quired, the  secret  of  overcoming  dif- 
ficulties ;  that  he  avoid  going  at  haz- 
ard, of  presenting  models  badly 
graded  or  including  too  difficult  ex- 
ercises ;  that  he  proceed,  in  a  word, 
in  a  logical  manner  to  help  the  pupil 
in  his  desire  to  give  satisfaction  by 
his  personal  efforts.  The  child  has 
no  encouragement  when  working  on 
some  detached  elements  which  do 
not  lead  to  any  combination.  Hav- 
ing nothing  to  take  to  pieces  and 
build  up  again,  he  cannot  find  the 
delusion  of  personal  action. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if- 
the  foundation  on  which  manual 
training  is  based  be  not  solid  and 
secure ;  if  it  be  not  established  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  edu- 
tion,  its  day  of  prominence  must  be 
short-lived. 

Since,  then,  so  much  is  expected 
from  its  introduction,  or,  rather,  re- 
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introduction  (for  the  subject  is  not  |  as  educators,  to  give  the  matter  our 
so  new  as  at  the  first  blush  we  are  |  most  serious  consideration. — T/ie 
so  apt   to   suppose),  it  behooves  us,  I  Intelligence. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  VALUABLE  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  British  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, and  appended  to  the  recent 
report"^-  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
Commercial  Education  in  the  United 
States,  deals  in  an  interesting  man 
ner  with  the  progress,  during  the 
last  half  century,  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  various  States  for 
providing  an  education  suitable  for 
those  who  intend  to  make  commerce 
their  life's  work 

Commercial  or  business  colleges, 
so-called,  had  their  beginning  in  the 
United  States  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  At  least  one  institution  of  this 
class  now  in  existence  was  estab- 
lished in  1840.  For  many  years  the 
branches  taught  in  these  business 
schools  were  substantially  limited 
to  book-keeping,  arithmetic  in  which 
prominence  was  given  to  percentage 
and  commercial  calculations,  pen- 
manship, and  business  forms.  Later, 
stenography  and  type-writing  were 
added.  For  twenty  years  or  more 
these  private  schools  made  but  slow 
progress,  partly  because  the  training 
offered  in  these  branches  was  not 
superior  to  that  which  could  be 
obtained  by  their  study  in  mariy  of 
the  colleges  and  private   academies 

In  1870  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington  received  re- 
ports from  twenty-six  business  col- 
leges, although  there  must  have 
been  a  larger  number  then  in  exist- 
ence. These  twenty-six  schools  had 
5,824  students.  In  1880  the  number 
of  schools  reporting  had  increased 


to  162,  and  the  number  of  students 
to  27,146. 

The  demand  for  stenographers 
and  type-writers  caused  the  rapid 
growth  attendance  upon  these 
schools.  Amanuensis  courses  were 
offered  in  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
students  obtained  diplomas  or  certi- 
ficates of  graduation  in  from  two  to 
six  months  in  some  of  them.  Very 
few  of  these  schools  had  courses  of 
study  extending  over  more  than  one 
year. 

In  i8go  the  number  of  business 
schools  was  263,  with  78,920  stu- 
dents. The  high-water  mark  was 
reached  in  1894,  when  518  of  these 
schools  reported,  with  an  enrolment 
of  1 15,748  students.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in 
the  number  of  schools,  and  a  rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students. 
For  the  year  1898  there  were  only 
337  commercial  or  busines  schools 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  number  of  students 
was  only  70,950.  This  decrease  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  business  de- 
pression of  the  past  few  years,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  so  many  pub- 
lic high  schools,  as  well  as  many 
private  colleges  and  academies,  have 
established  commercial  courses  in 
many  respects  superior  to  those 
offered  by  a  majority  of  the  business 
colleges. 

HIGHER    COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

It  has  been  long  admitted  among 
leading  business  men  that  those  pre- 
paring for  business  careers  should 
have   the  opportunity  of  a  commer- 
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cial  education  higher  and  broader 
than  that  given  by  even  the  best 
of  the  so-called  business  colleges 
About  ten  years  ago  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  began  to  direct 
the  attention  of  educators  and  the 
public  to  the  need  of  a  more  ade 
quate  professional  training  for  young 
men  preparing  for  business  life.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  find 
out  what  was  being  done  in  this 
direction  in  the  institutions  for 
higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  found  that  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Economy  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  only  institution 
offering  a  course  of  study  of  a  grade 
comparable  with  the  regular  col- 
legiate course,  and  specialising  those 
subjects  most  important  to  thorough 
training  for  business  and  citizenship. 
At  the  request  of  this  committee, 
Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  then  profes- 
sor in  the  Wharton  school,  was  in 
vited  to  visit  the  leading  educational 
centres  of  Europe,  examine  their 
best  commercial  schools, and  present 
a  report  upon  the  subject.  Prof. 
James  presented  his  report  to  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  in 
1893. 

The  agitation  begun  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  com 
mercial  departments  in  at  least  two 
universities,  those  of  California  and 
Chicago,  the  improvement  of  busi- 
ness courses  in  a  number  of  col- 
leges, and  the  organization  of  such 
courses  in  other  colleges,  and  in 
many  pubic  and  private  high 
schools  and  academies. 

THE  WHARTON   SCHOOL. 

The  Wharton  School,  founded  in 
1881,  was  the  first  institution  in  the 
United  States  to  offer  a  thorough 
professional  education  to  young  n  en 
contemplating  business  careers.  The 
course  in  finance  and  economy  con- 


'  structed  upon  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  founder  extends  over  four  years, 
and    is   one    of   the  regular  college 
courses    leading    to   the    degree  of 
I  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Economics. 
In    1897-98  there   were  eighty-seven 
students    in    this    school.     Besides 
!  many  subjects   usually  included  in 
j  higher    education,    particularly  cer- 
!  tain  branches  dea'ing  with  political 
[and  social   problems,  the  course  in- 
cludes the    following    topics    which 
relate   to    commerce :     Accounting, 
physical    and  economic  geography, 
practical    economic    problems,    al- 
gebra, German,  business  law,money 
I  and     banking,     business     practice, 
theory  and  geography  of  commerce, 
political  economy,  economic  history, 
history   of   law  and  legal  concepts, 
local     and    municipal    institutions, 
public  finance  and  transport. 

I  UNIVERSITY  OF    CALIFORNIA. 

I  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  January 
15th,  1898,  decided  to  establish  a 
college  of  commerce  in  that  institu- 
tion. The  college  was  formally 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
term  of  the  same  year.  The  four 
years'  course  is  parallel  with  the 
curricula  of  the  college  of  general 
culture,  about  one-half  of  the  sub- 
jects studied  being  prescribed  in 
these  colleges.  The  subjects  making 
up  the  other  half  of  the  iundamental 
course  are  selected  from  a  broad 
field  covering  philosophical,  legal 
\  political,  historical,  economic,  geo- 
;  graphical,  technological,  and  mathe 
matical  studies.  It  is  stated  that 
"  this  college  is  intended  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  scientific 
study  of  commerce  in  all  of  its  rela- 
tions and  for  the  higher  education 
of  business  men,  and  of  the  higher 
officers  of  the  civil  service."  Be- 
sides the  fundamental  courses  the 
new  college  offers  a  large  number  of 
special  courses,  and  the  student  may 
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arrange  his  studies  with  special 
reference  to  the  future  work,  the 
different  subjects  being  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  commerce. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  next  great  institution  in  this 
country  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  higher  business  training  and 
to  make  liberal  provision  for  it  is 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
College  of  Commerce  and  Politics 
opened  its  doors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  summer  quarter.  President 
Harper,  in  his  twenty-fifth  quarterly 
statement,  presented  on  October 
ist,  1898,  says  :  "  It  is  with  feeling 
of  great  satisfaction  that  I  may  an- 
nounce the  inauguration  during  the 
past  quarter  of  the  College  of  Com 
merce  and  Politics.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  undergraduate 
work  of  the  University  was  organ- 
ized in  three  colleges,  the  College  of 
Arts,  the  College  of  Literature,  and 
the  College  of  Science,  each  college 
taking  its  name  from  the  groups  of 
subjects  upon  which  special  em- 
phasis was  laid.  When  it  was  first 
proposed  by  Head  Professor  Laugh- 
lin  that  the  University  should  or- 
ganize -vork  in  a  line  of  subjects 
dealing  more  closely  with  the  great 
fields  of  commerce  and  politics,  it 
was  still  a  question  whether  that 
work  should  take  the  form  of  a  pro- 
fessional school  or  be  organized  as 
regular  college  work.  After  long 
debate  in  the  faculties  and  senate  of 
the  University  it  was  decided  that 
the  work  should  be  organized  as  a 
college  and  administered  as  such 
Herein  lies  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  work  as  thus  presented  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  cer- 
tain work  of  perhaps  a  similar  char- 
acter undertaken  elsewhere." 

The    required     course     in     com 
merce  includes,  besides  the  general 
branches  usually    taught    in  higher 
education,  the  following  topics  spe 


cially  relating  to  commerce  :  Rail- 
way transport,  comparative  railway 
legislation,  financial  history  of  the 
United  States,  money  and  practical 
economics,  banking,  processes  of 
leading  industries,  tariff  history  of 
the  United  States,  insurance. 

COMMERCIAL      EDUCATION     IN     PUBLIC 
COLLEGES. 

Of  the  172  colleges  providing 
commercial  or  business  courses  all 
are  private  institutions  except 
eleven.  Of  the  eleven,  two  are  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located,  the  nine  being 
agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, supported  by  funds  from  the 
general  Government,  supplemented 
in  some  instances  by  State  funds. 
The  eleven  public  institutions  offer- 
ing commercial  coursesor  providing 
for  certain  commercial  studies  are 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, West  Virginia  University, 
Colorado  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, University  of  South  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Florida  Agricultural  College,  Ne- 
vada State  University,  Montana 
State  Co'lege,  University  of  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  College,  and 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION     IN    PRIVATE 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS, 

Ot  the  nearly  2,000  private  high 
schools  and  academies  reporting  to 
the  Commissioner  for  1897  98,  there 
were  742,  with  14,180  students  in 
commercial  and  business  courses. 
In  the  742  schools  there  were  only 
forty  reporting  as  many  as  thirty 
students  each  in  commercial  courses. 
References  to  the  courses  of  study 
in  a  few  of  these  schools  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  direction  of  commercial  edu- 
cation by  the  private  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  Thornton  Academy  at  Saco, 
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Maine,  offers  a  business  course  ex- 
tending over  four  years  parallel  with 
the  regular  courses.  It  includes, 
besides  the  usual  secondary  studies, 
business  arithmetic,  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  business  forms,  phy- 
sics, physical  geography. 

The  commercial  course  in  Calvert 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  may  ex- 
tend over  one  or  two  years.  It  in 
eludes  commercial  correspondence, 
commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeep 
ing,  banking,  phonography,  type- 
writing, modern  languages  and 
drawing. 

The  business  course  in  the  Went- 
worth  Military  Academy  extends 
over  five  years  parallel  to  the  classi 
cal  course.  It  omits  Latin  and 
modern  foreign  languages,  substi- 
tuting for  them  commercial  arithme- 
tic, drawing,  bookkeeping,  business 
forms  and  correspondence,  com 
mercial  law,  civil  government,  ste- 
nography, etc. 

The  commercial  course  in  tlie 
Pawnee  City  Academy  includes 
most  of  the  studies  usually  taught 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
course  of  secondary  studies,  together 
with  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic and  commercial  law. 

COMMERCI.IL      EDUCATION     IN     PUBLIC 
HIGH    SCHOOLS 

There  were  5,260  public  high 
schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  year  189798. 
There  were  1,037  of  these  schools, 
having  a  total  of  32,314  students,  in 
the  commercial  or  business  course 
of  study  The  business  course  in 
the  greater  number  of  these  schools 
does  not  differ  widely  from  the  busi- 
ness course  in  the  private  secondary 
schools  already  mentioned.  In 
many  of  these  schools  the  last  year 
of  the  course  is  devoted  largely  to 
commercial  studies,  while  in  many 
others  such  studies  are  distributed 
through  the    whole   course    of  four 


years.  Of  the  10,37  public  high 
schools  mentioned,  there  are  only 
139  having  fifty  or  more  commercial 
students  each. 

BUSINESS      HIGH      SCHOOL,     WASHING- 
TON. 

For  years,  Washington  has  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  having  the 
only  business  high  school  in  the 
United  States  connected  with  a  city 
system  of  schools,  and  whoUj'  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  The  Busi- 
ness High  School  was  established 
in  1890,  although  the  Central  High 
School  had  had  a  business  depart- 
ment since  1882.  The  report  of  the 
Business  High  School  for  1890-91 
shows  that  310  students  (r6o  males 
and  150  females)  were  enrolled  the 
first  year,  and  that  the  school  had 
nine  teachers.  The  school  has  had 
a  steady  growth  to  the  present  time. 
The  report  for  1897-98  shows  an  en- 
rolment of  601.  There  were  eighty- 
nine  graduates,  the  largest  number 
for  any  year  since  the  school  was 
established.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  is  twenty.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  student  entering  is 
16.7  years.  The  requirements  for 
admission  are  the  same  as  for  the 
other  high  schools  of  the  city,  and 
pre-suppose  the  completion  of  the 
eighth  year  course  of  the  elementary 
schools  The  course  of  study  for 
the  Business  High  Schools  is  as 
follows  : 

First  year  :  English  grammar  and 
literature,  business  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  shorthand, 
typewriting  or  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year :  English  grammar 
and  literature,  bookkeeping  and 
business  practice,  commercial  law 
and  commercial  geography,  short- 
hand, typewriting,  advanced  me- 
chanical drawing  (opiional). 

FURTHER    EXAMPLES. 

The    commercial    course  of  study 
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for  the  high  schools  of  Boston 
adopted  b}'  the  School  Committee, 
September  24th,  1897,  extends 
through  two  years,  and  in  addition 
to  the  secondary  branches  usually 
taught,  includes  the  followinfj;, 
specially  relating  to  commerce: 
Penmanship  and  commercial  forms, 
commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeep 
ing,  phonography  and  typewriting, 
elements  of  mercantile  law,  com 
mercial  geography. 

The  course   of  study   for  the  De 
partment  of   Commerce  m  the  Cen- 
tral   High    School   ot    Philadelphia 
covers    four    years,  and   in  addition 
to   the  secondary   branches  usually 
taught,  includes  the  following,  speci 
ally  relating  to  commerce  :  Penman 
ship    and    business    forms,  physical 
geography,    commercial    arithmetic, 
commercial  geography,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  typewriting,  office  prac 
tice,  observation   of  business    meth 
ods,  industrial  and  commercial  his- 
tory, industrial  chemistry,  transport, 
banking  and  finance,  eth  cs  of  busi- 
ness,   commercial    law    and    Phila- 
delphia interests. 

The  commercial  departments  of 
the  high  schools  in  other  important 
American  cities  are  organized  upon 


the  same  general  lines  as  those 
given,  and  no  particular  advantage 
is  gained  by  multiplying  examples. 

THE  COST  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION, 

It  is  difScult  to  obtain  an  accurate 
estimate  oi  tiie  cost  ot  commercial 
education  in  the  public  high  school?, 
the  separate  cost  of  the  schools 
themselves  not  being  reported  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Where  these 
schools  belong  to  city  systems  of 
public  schools  the  cost  is  included 
in  the  general  financial  statement 
of  he  S)stem.  It  may  be  stated,  in 
general,  that  the  cost  per  pupil  is 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  greater  in 
the  high  schools  than  in  the  ele 
mentary  schools.  In  the  city  of 
Washipgton  the  cos'  per  pupil  in  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools,  estimated  on  average  en- 
rolment, was  $1242  for  1897-98;: 
in  ihe  next  lour  grades  the  estimated 
cost  per  pupil  upon  the  same  basis 
was  $20.56,  while  the  cost  of  each 
high  school  pupil,  estimated  on 
average  enrolment,  was  $42.89. 
This  figure  may  be  taken  as  the 
cost  per  pupil  in  the  Washington 
Business  High  School.  —  Indiana 
/ournal  of  Eiiucaiion   Dec,  'gg. 
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IN  the  German  conception  of  pub- 
lic school  and  higher  education, 
and  in  the  efforts  to  bring  the 
concrete  facts  more  closely  in  har 
mony  with  this  conception,  there 
has  recently  been  remarkable  pro- 
gress, or  at  least  change.  And  if 
one  accepts  the  theory  held  by 
many  educators  the  world  over,  i.e., 
that  the  needed  and  thorough  reform 
of  the  modern  system  of  tuition 
must  come  in  Germany  and  through 
German  pedagogues,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  present  time 
is  rife  with  big   things.     After  the 


truce,  in  fact,  which  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  present  Kaiser's  short 
and  unsuccessful  effort  to  effect  a 
radical  reform  of  the  German  "  gym- 
nasium "  curriculum,  and  of  the 
methods  employed  by  the  teachers 
there,  the  battle  is  now  on  once 
more,  and  the  arena  is  already  filled 
with  the  noise  of  the  belligarents, 
the  advocates  of  both  "  technical  " 
and  "  classical  "  education  spilling 
an  ocean  of  ink  in  behalf  of  their 
contentions. 

One   of   the    matters    which    the 
young    Kaiser,    on    ascending    the 
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throne,  first  tried  to  arrange  and  re 
shape  in  bis  impulsive  way  was  this 
one  of  the  old-fashioned,  orthodox 
German  gymnasium  education.  I'hat 
this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
was  admitted  then  by  the  majority 
of  educated  men  here,  but  that  the 
young  monarch's  manner  in  making 
the  attempt  was  faulty  and  over- 
hasty  also  admits  of  small  doubt, 
and  the  Kaiser,  burning  with  am- 
bition, and  with  a  great  many  tasks 
before  him  that  seemed  to  him  even 
more  urgent,  dropped  the  matter 
again,  having  succeeded  in  only 
muddlmg  things  worse  than  before, 
in  "easing  up '' the  school  task  of 
the  "  gymnasiast,"  especially  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
young  student's  proficiency  in  both 
classical  languages,  in  introducing 
a  spirit  of  unrest  into  the  minds  of 
both  teachers  and  pup  Is,  and  in 
setting  an  agitation  going  which 
has  never  since  stopped.  This  last 
achievement  was,  perhaps,  good  in 
itself,  and  one  other  thing  accom 
plished,  and  also  to  be  commended, 
was  the  taking  up  of  manly  sports 
by  the  "  gymnasiasts  "  and  univer- 
sity students  as  a  body,  of  rowing, 
football,  lawn  tennis,  etc.  The  great 
reform,  however,  the  Kaiser  had 
dreamed  of  had  not  been  brought 
about. 

Since  then  ten  years  have  elapsed. 
During  that  tim^  technical  and 
applied  science  has  achieved  triumph 
after  triumph,  and  one  important 
new  invention  after  the  other  has 
been  introduced  here  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  also  well  known  what  a  strong 
interest  the  Emperor  has  taken  in 
some  of  these — how,  for  instance,  he 
received  men  like  Roentgen,  Mar- 
coni, Slaby,  etc.,  and  witnessed 
their  demonstrations,  and  how  he 
did  everything"in  his  power  to  further 
the  standing  and  the  interests  of 
technologists      All    this,   of   course. 


with  the  hearty  disapprobation  ol 
the  men  of  the  o'.d  school  in  Ger- 
many, who  continued  to  look  upon 
chemists,     engineers,     electricians, 

[etc.,  as  a  higher  sort  of  mechanics, 
but  not  as  men  of  science,  certainly 
not  as  belonging  to  the  "  Ritter  von 
Geist,"  not  as  their  fellows  in  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect  That  the 
average  German  "  Gelehrter  "  has 
gone  a  good  deal  too  far  in  this  re- 
spect can  hardly  be  doubted.  Even 
such  a  prince  of  applied  science  as 
the  late  Siemens  was,  though  he  had 

I  attained  wealth  and  recognition, 
suffered  all  his  life  from  the  thinly 
veiled  disdain  of  the  German  uni- 
versity-bred savant,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Germany  the 
university  bred  man  thus  far  is  the 
only  one  for  whom  the  sugar  plums 
ripen  in  the  public  service  of  the 
country,  that  he  is  the  paramount 
power  in  German  literature,journal- 
ism,  almost  every  form  of  public 
opinion,  and  that,  therefore,  non- 
recognition  from  that  quarter  has 
meant  all  along  the  shuttmg  up  of 
all  the  avenues  through  which  men 
attain  to  glory,  emo!uments,pDpijlar 
esteem,  orders,  decorations,  pre- 
ferment, influence. 

The  battle  cry  was  'technical 
against  classical  education"  throuo-h- 
out  Germany  for  years,  and  the 
practical  men  with  the  technical 
education  had  ge  lerally  the  worst 
of  it,  as  they  do  not  belong, 
as  a  rule,  to  the  writers,  and 
were  too  busy  to  reply  to 
much  that  was  said.  One  of  the 
main  objects  the  men  of  technics 
fought  for  all  along  was  the  title  of 
"  doctor,"  as  conferred  by  the  uni- 
versities on  their  highest  and  ablest 
graduates.     In  a    country  like  Ger- 

i  many,  where  "  titelsucht,"  the  mania 
for  titles  and  visible  decorations,  is 
rampant,  and  where  not  to  bear  a 
title  of  some  kind  or  other  seems  to 
the  average  man   one   of  the  most 
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serious  misfortunes,  and  where  peo 
pie  in  their  judgment  of  others  are 
very  largely  governed  by  such  titles, 
it  meant,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
more  than  in  other  countries  that 
the  young  engineer,  analytical 
chemist,  architect,  etc.,  no  matter 
how  thoroughly  educated  and  how 
efficient  and  well-deserving,  was 
under  all  circumstances  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  title  denot- 
ing academic  degree  and  conferring 
social  distinction  as  well. 

It  was  here  the  Kaiser  again  inter- 
fered in  behalf  of  the  technical  men. 
To  the  intense  disgust  of  the  whole 
Prussian  bureaucracy,    and    of  the 
vast  and  influential  body  of  univers- 
ity bred    men    outside  of  it,  he  con- 
ferred   on   the    three  Prussian  high 
schools  of  technology  in  Berlin  (or 
rather   in   the  suburb  of  Charlotten 
berg.)     Aix-la-Chapelle,    and    Dort 
mund  the   right  of  conferring  acad- 
emic  degrees,   the    only    difference 
being  that  the    "  Doctor  Ingenieur" 
must  be  written  and  printed  in  Ger 
man  letters,  instead  of  Roman  ones, 
so  as  to  avoid   misleading  the    pub- 
lic.    The  Emperor  did  this,  too,  in 
a  way  to  make  this  gift  doubly  valu 
able,  and  a  large  part  of  the  German 
press  has  since  been  bemoaning  the 
fact  and  expressing  the  direst  fears 
for  the  future  of  the  country.  Nearly 
every     university  bred      editor      or 
writer  has  flung   Goethe's  bitter  sar- 
casm    about   the    uses     to    which 
science  is  put,  viz., 

Dem  Einen  ist  sie  die  hohe,  die 
himmlische  Gottin ;  dem  Andern 
Eine  tiichtige  Kuh,  die  ihn  mit  But- 
ter versorgt. 

into  the  faces   of  these    men  of  ap 
plied    science,  now    his  actual  com 
petitors  in  the  race  for  honors,  and 
the    abuse  heaped   on  the  heads  of 
the  latter  is  still   flowing   undimin- 
ishedly. 

It  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame 
when  Prof.  Riedel,  the  rector  of  the 


Technical   High   School    here,    de- 
livered an    address  wherein  he  used 
the  substance  of  a  talk  the  Emperor 
had  had  with  him  and  the  other  two 
rectors,   and    in    which  the  present 
educational  system  of  Germany,  so 
far  as  it  prepares  for  the  universities, 
was  severely  taken  to  task,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  that  a  large  share 
of  what    the  pupil   of  the  German 
middle    schools    as   well   as  of  the 
higher  ones  learns  is,  as  a  rule,  use- 
less, and  that  not  enough  regard  is 
paid  by  the  teachers  to  the  practical 
needs  of  life.     The  address  went,  of 
course,    into  details    and  furnished 
illustrations    which  it    would  not  do 
to  repeat  here  ;  but  it  was  so  power- 
ful and    well  reasoned  as  to  produce 
a  strong   and  lasting  effect,  all    the 
more  so  when,  in    answer  to  the  un- 
ceasing   abuse    showered    on    him, 
Prof.  Riedel    publicly  stated,    prob- 
ably with  the  Emperor's  permission, 
that  the    phrases    most  found   fault 
with  had  been  used  by  the  Emperor 
himself  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation referred  to. 

In  one  of  the  leading  G  man 
periodicals,  the  Deutsche  RiVuCy  Prof. 
Kaibtl  makes  a  strong  argument 
from  purely  the  point  of  view  of  the 
university  man  against  the  Emper- 
or's attempt  to  put  the  graduates  of 
the  universities  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  technical  high  schools,  argu 
ing  that  this  will  aid  greatly  in  de- 
stroying the  last  fragment  of  that 
idealism  in  the  German  character 
which  has  made  the  German  people 
great  in  science,  poetry,  the  arts, 
and  which  has  already  been  sadly 
curtailed  by  a  growing  desire  for 
m.erely  material  goods.  He,  too, 
furnishes  illustrations  and  examples, 
and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  kernel  of 
truth  in  what  he  says.  But  Kaibel 
commits  the  mistake  of  simply  ig- 
.noringthe  undeniable  shortcomings 
of  the  present  German  educational 
system,  and  of  joining  in  the  vulgar 
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abuse  of  his  opponents.  All  the 
same  his  article  has  caused  a  sensa- 
tion, and  all  the  Conservative'papers 
of  Germany  are  reprinting  it,  many 
of  them  because  in  doing  so  they  can 
take  issue  with  the  Emperor  who, 
to  their  thinking,  is  a  dangerous  in 
novator,without  personally  engaging 
themselves. 

Even  such  a  strong  government 
paper  as  the  Kreuzzeitung  takes  de- 
light in  thus  intimating  to  the  Em- 
peror that  he  had  better  retrace  his 
steps  again,  as  he  once  did  before. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
prospect  of  his  doing  so  this  time, 
for  in  court  circles  it  is  reported 
that  the  Emperor  has  his  pro- 
gramme of  school  reform  now  ready, 
after  much  wearisome  work  of  pre- 
paration in  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Interior,  and  that 
after  the  naval  bill  has  been  dis 
posed  of  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the 
canal  bill  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  the 
Kaiser  will  go  in  earnest  at  the  task 
of  carrying  through  this  reform. 
He  will  meet  with  strong  and  deter- 
mined opposition,  the  strength  oi 
which  can  be  measured  by  the  viru 
lence  of  the  present  press  campaign 
against  ttie  technical  high  schools, 
and  what  his  programme  is  in  the 
matter  of  school  reform  is  thus  far  a 
well  kept  secret.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  programme,  when  it 
sees  daylight,  will  not  meet  expecta 
tions.  Meanwhile,  the  sovereigns 
of  Saxony,  Wurtemburg  and  Baden 
have  imitated  the  Kaiser,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  in  conferring  similar  rights 
on  the  technical  high  schools  of 
Carlsruhe,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  etc. 

That,  however,  the  movement 
within  the  nation  itself  for  a  thorough 
modification  of  Germany's  middle 
and  higher  school  system  is  gather- 
ing strong  momentum,  despite  the 
enormous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  old-fashioned  and  conservative 
leaders  of  public  opinirn  here,  there 


are    many    proofs.      One    is,    that 
among     the     German     pedagogues 
themselves  the  number  of  those  in- 
sisting on  a  change  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing.    The    idea    among  them   finds 
more  and  more  favor  that   it  would 
strengthen       German      educational 
school  methods  materially  if  some 
of  the  English  and  American  educa- 
tional features  were  to  be  adopted, 
with  a  view  particularly  of  arousing 
in  the  German  boy  and  youth  more 
of    that    indomitable    energy,    that 
self-reliance,     and     that     practical 
sense    in    meeting  and    overcoming 
difficulties   which  have  ever    distin- 
guished    those     two    nations,    and 
which  are  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
early  inculcation    at    school,   where 
the  "  try,  try  again  '    is  taught  even 
to   the    youngest,    and    where    the 
schdolmaster    is   at  the   saine  time 
also  an  educator  as  well  as  teacher. 
No  less  a   paper  than  the  Cologne 
Volkszeitung,    the    leading    Catholic 
organ  in  Germany,  published  a  well- 
reasoned  article  by  a  German  bishop 
wherein  this  was  set  forth  at  length, 
and    with    irresistible    logic.     It    is 
certainly    strange    to    see    such    an 
article  appear  in   the  main   mouth- 
piece  of  the    Ultramontane   party, 
but  the  fact  does  not  detract  from 
its  significance.     It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Emperor's  programme  will 
also  make  towards  this  same  end, 
and  there   is,  whether  one  may  re- 
gret it  or  rejoice  at  it,  a  strong  cur- 
rent within    the  German  people  of 
to-day  trying  to  rid  it  of  the  national 
failings  that  have  told  against  poli- 
tical  and    financial    success  in   the 
past,    such    failings    as    indecision, 
procrastination,    lack    of    practical 
sense   and    ruthless   energy   in    the 
battle  of  life,  and  there  is  a  growing 
conviction    that    these    old    failings 
are   due    in    large    measure    to   the 
dreamy,  impractical  German  school- 
master of  yore. —  IV.  v.  S. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Deliver  not  tha  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day. 

Though  sitting  girt  wiih  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  L'fe,  that  working  strongly,  binds- 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


WE  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  article  on 
Manual  Training  by  R.  M. 
Smith,  Esq  ,  Supervisor  of  Manual 
Training  in  the  Public  schools  of 
Chicago.  Canada  has  some  claims. 
upon  Mr.  Smith,  since  he  was  for- 
merly Principal  of  St.  Francis  Col 
lege  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In 
moving,  many  years  ago,  to  the 
great  centre  of  population  he  now 
labours  in,  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  elements  of  success  that  are 
to  be  met  with  there,  and  the  rumor 
is,  in  view  of  the  newspaper  reports 
that  have  reached  us  from  the  West, 
that  there  are  other  successes  in 
store  for  him  as  an  organizer  of 
manual  training  schools  in  the 
United  States.  In  Mr.  Smith  are 
to  be  found  the  practical  engineer 
as  well  as  the  successful  teacher, 
and  the  two  elements  have  come  to 
be  fully  recognized  by  those  in 
authority  in  Chicago.  The  manual 
training  idea  has  not  yet  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  our  communities,  though  we 
have  something  to  show  with  ad- 
mirable pride  in  some  of  our  larger 
centres.  The  movement  which  Sir 
William  Macdonald  is  at  present  en- 
couraging with  his  usual  liberality 
will  no  doubt  bear  fruit  in  the  near 
future  under  the  guidance  of  that 
indefatigable  organizer  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Department,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Ottawa. 


During  the  past  few  months  there 
has  been  little  heard  above  the  din 
over  the  war  in  South  Africa,  unless 
it  has  been  the  din  over  the  political 
situation  in  the  Dominion.  This 
war  has  been  a  magnificent  loyalty 


lesson  to  the  whole  of  Canada  and 
to  none  more  so  than  to  the  children 
attending  our  schools.  Incidents 
can  be  spoken  of  as  illustrating  the 
patriotic  spirit  that  has  come  to  be 
a  settled  spirit  in  our  schools  over 
our  connection  with  the  British  Em- 
pire The  other  day  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  one  of  our 
Public  schools  that  General  Cronje 
had  surrendered  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous burst  of  applause,  followed 
by  the  spontaneous  singing  of  a 
verse  of  God  Save  the  Queen.  There 
have  been  poems  and  essays  pre- 
pared spontaneously  by  pupils 
everywhere,  morsels  of  indifferent 
literature  hardly  fit  to  enter  the 
public  eye,  but  which  none  the 
less  gave  evidence  that  love  of 
country  which  is  cultivating  itself 
into  an  instinct  is  beginning  to  be 
something  in  the  rising  generation 
of  Canada. 


But  while  patriotism  is  a  lesson 
that  our  young  people  are  learning 
in  a  natural  way  from  the  upholding 
of  righteousness  we  can  hardly  re- 
commend the  political  ethics  of  the 
Ottawa  atmosphere,  as  a  promoter 
either  of  loyalty  or  rectitude  of  con- 
duct. When  the  students  of  a 
certain  Normal  school  were  al- 
lowed their  recreation  in  the  quad- 
rangle enclosed  by  the  various 
Model  or  practising  schools  and 
overlooked  from  their  windows,  the 
old  principal's  invariable  advice 
when  any  "  high  jinks"  were  likely 
to  be  indulged  in, was,  "  Gentlemen, 
remember  that  the  eyes  of  a 
thousand  children  are  upon  you." 
It    is   not   for  us  to  preach  to   the 
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high  digniiaries  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  and  yet  we 
cannot  well  refrain  from  repeating 
in  their  hearing  the  words  of  advice 
the  old  principal  had  to  give  to  his 
students  whenever  they  failed  to 
regulate  their  conduct  in  the  quad- 
rangle. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is 
no  letting-up  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
committee  who  has  in  hand  the 
furthering  of  a  Canadian  Educa- 
tional Bureau,  and  from  what  we 
have  heard  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  progress  to  report  at  the  next 
Convention  of  the  Dominion  Edu- 
'cational  Association,  of  which  Dr, 
J  A,  MacCabe,  of  Ottawa,  is  Presi- 
dent. The  Premier  of  Ontario,  the 
Hon.  G.W.  Ross;  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Langley,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ot- 
tawa are  deeply  interested  in  the 
scheme,  while  the  press  of  the 
various  provinces  continue  to  coun- 
sel its  formation  with  unusual  zeal 
and  perseverance. 


"  There  are  a  few  persons  over 
there,"  pointmg  towards  the  Queen's 
Park,  "forget  that  we,  (Victoria  Uni- 
versity) are  there  by  right." 

The  above  words  were  uttered  by 
an  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  while  dis- 
cussing the  University  question  and 
University  ideals.  Evidently  one  of 
the  points  of  irritation  is  the  Uni- 
versity idea.  Will  University  Col- 
lege be  nearer  in  any  way  to  the 
University  than  Victoria  ?  for  in- 
stance. The-  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion involves  most  of  the  points  at 
issue. 

Evidently  there  are  matters  re- 
quiring attention  in  the  University 
other  than  money  ;  though  money  is 
always  needed  and  will  be  needed  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 


The  Convention  of  Teachers  this 

month  promises  well.  We  are  told 

Queen's   University,  Kingston,  will 

be  well  to  the  fore.  This  is  as   it 
should  be. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


A    NEW    BEGINNING. 

Most  interests  of  late  have  had  to 
bow  to  the  interest  of  war,  com 
pared  with  which  nothing  has  had 
much  chance  of  arresting  and  hold- 
ing the  public  attention.  The  sub- 
ject of  education  has  suffered  with 
the  rest,  yet  not  so  much  as  the  rest, 
because  it  has  been  borne  in  upon 
the  mind  of  the  country  that  war 
and  education  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  each  other,  and  that  physi 
cal  strength  and  physical  courage 
will  not  go  very  far  without  the 
applications  of  science  and  the  guid- 
ance of  a  trained  intelligence.  War 
in  itself  is  an  "  ugly  and  venomous" 
thing  ;  but  it  carries  in  its  head  the 

precious  jewel  "  of  self  revelation. 


stimulus,  national  union  and  effort. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  statesmen 
and  politician5,writers  and  speakers, 
have  on  man}'  recent  occasions 
agreed  in  declaring  that  we  need 
nothing  so  much  for  the  future  as 
the  trained  intelligence  and  the 
scientific  mind.  Every  new  stimu- 
lating influence  is  welcome,  no  mat- 
ter whence  it  flows.  iMl  is  grist  for 
our  mills  to  grind.  The  people 
want  to  be  better  educated,  not  only 
to  be  drilled  on  their  feet  and  made 
cunning  with  their  hands,  but  to  be 
trained  in  mind  and  character  as 
well.  If  war  has  served  to  bring 
them  to  this  point,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  the  fact. 

The  Board  of  Education  will  help 
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us  to  make  our  new  departure.  It 
is  now  virtually  constituted  ;  we 
have  the  outUnes  of  its  new  organi- 
zation at  the  same  moment  with  the 
statutes  of  the  remodelled  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  the  two  will 
work  together  in  shaping  our  public 
education  according  to  our  needs. 
One  month  from  to-day  the  Act  of 
last  Session  will  come  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  Government  seem  to 
be  fully  bent  on  completing  the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  to  do  its 
work.  A  day  or  two  ago,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  Departmental  Com 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  the 
consequent  changes  of  staff  and  of 
organization  had  made  two  reports, 
which  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
acted  upon,  and  were  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  Committee,  he  said, 
was  now  engaged  in  considering  its 
third  and  probably  ^nal  report,  and 
it  would  be  presented  in  a  short 
time.  Being  asked  when  he  hoped 
to  introduce  the  Bill  for  constituting 
the  Local  Authorities  to  carry  out 
the  new  system,  the  Lord  President 
thought  that  he  would  probably  not 
be  in  a  position  to  bring  it  in  until 
the  Board  of  Education  Act  had 
come  into  operation.  Well,  that  is 
not  long  to  wait.  A  Bill  introduced 
in  April  might  certainly  be  passed 
in  July,  even  at  our  leisurely  British 
rate  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 

Yet,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
the  Act,  as  it  stands,  will  cover  a 
large  area  of  educational  activity, 
and  will  become  operative  at  once. 
The  Permanent  Secretary,  a  grata 
persona  with  all  branches  of  the 
teaching  profession,  will  know  how 
to  direct  the  new  energy  in  o  the 
old  channels,  and  he  will  have  at 
his  side  three  principal  Assistant 
Secretaries,  specially  concerned  with 
technical,  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  It  is  understood  that 
Sir  William  Abney  and   Mr.  Tucker 


have  been  appointed  to  two  of  these 
positions,  but  that  the  third  is  not 
(when  these  words  are  written) 
finally  selected.  It  is  very  seriously 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Secondary  Education  will 
be  an  official  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  ideas  on  which  secondary 
schoolmasters  and  the  Universities 
have  definitely  expressed  their  opin- 
ions during  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  There  was  an  article  in  last 
week's  Guardian,  written  with  much 
insight  into  the  situation,  which  re- 
minded the  Government  that  they 
have  been  provided  by  schoolmas- 
ters themselves  with  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Theopportunityis  indeed  unique. 
For  once,  all  the  living  forces  re- 
presentative of  secondary  and  higher 
education — the  Universities,  the 
public  schools,  and  the  other  sec- 
ondary schools — are  united,  and 
speak  with  unanimous  voice  in  favor 
of  reform.  They  ask  for  the  train- 
ing and  certifying  of  teachers,  the 
appointing  of  inspectors,  for  the 
establishing  of  a  representative 
consultative  body  by  which  the 
Board  of  Education  and  schools  of 
all  kinds  may  h^  brought  into  or- 
ganic and  constant  relationship. 
The  new  Act  provides  for  all  this  ; 
but,  since  its  provisions  leave  regis 
tration,  training  and  inspeciion  all 
optional,  and  indicate  no  principles 
on  which  the  constitution  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  is  to  be 
framed,  it  rests  absolutely  with  the 
new  Minister  of  Education  and  his 
advisers  to  determine  whether  the 
promises  of  the  Act  become  realities 
or  not." 

It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out 
that  the  main  educational  energy, 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  past  few 
years,  of  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Act  is  in  large  measure  the 
outcome,  have  been  manifested  by 
the   universities,  by  the    secondary 
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teachers,  and  by  people  concerned 
in  secondary  education.  The  ele- 
mentary zeal  came  to  a  head  in 
1870  ;  the  technical  zeal  had  it  frui- 
tion twenty  years  later.  All  the 
friends  of  education  are  concerned 
in  the  new  reforms ;  but,  if  the  sec- 
ondaryschoolmasters  had  not  spoken 
out  and  insisted,  if  there  had  been 
no  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Confer 
ences,  no  Royal  Commission,  and  no 
continuous  activity  of  the  secondary 
associations,  there  would  at  this 
moment  have  been  either  no  bill  at 
all  or  a  bill  treating  national  educa 
tion  in  the  secondary  stage  as  a 
mere  question  of  higher-grade  Board 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education 
Act  is  comprehensive,  conciliatory 
and  impartial  as  regards  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  education,  but  it  is 
stamped  in  particular  with  the  sec- 
ondary hall  mark.  If  the  new  organ- 
ization and  the  new  administration 
correspond  with  the  ideas  on  which 
the  Act  is  evidently  framed,  we  may 
be  hopeful  as  to  the  future  of  second 
ary  schools.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  great  deal  of  useful  work 
should  not  be  undertaken  at  once — 
there  is  every  reason  why  it  should 
be  undertaken.  Inspection,  regis- 
tration, the  definition  of  efficiency, 
the  statement  of  conditions  for 
grants  in  the  case  of  non  technical 
schools — all  these  things  require  im- 
mediate attention.  The  fact  is  well 
brought  out  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott,  in 
his  thoughtful  and  vigorous  article 
in    the    Fortnightly   Review  for  Feb- 


ruary.   For  the  improvement  of  sec- 
ondary education,  he  says: 

"  Four  things  are  necessary  to  be 
done.  First,  to  find  out  exactly 
what  is  going  on  inside  our  existing 
uninspected  schools.  That  means, 
as  the  first  step,  an  intelligent  sur 
vey  by  competent  and  experienced 
inspectors.  And  they  must  be  men 
and  women  in  sympathy  with  vari- 
ous types  of  educational'endeavor, 
not  pedants  or  mere  partisans  of 
literature  or  of  science,  or  of  State 
monopoly,  but  anxious  to  stimulate 
and  to  make  use  of  every  bit  of  good 
private  effort.  The  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  rescue  many  of^our 
day  secondary  schools  from  financial 
embarrassments,  and  to  place  the 
salaries  and  prospects  of  assistant 
masters  and  mistresses  on  a  satis- 
factory level.  The  third  step  would 
follow  at  once — the  raising"  of  the 
intellectual  standard  of  many  of  the 
schools,  improvements  in  the  profes- 
sional preparation  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  diffusion  throughout  the 
nation  of  a  clear  and  inspiring  idea 
of  what  a  good  secondary  school 
could  and  should  do  for  its  pupils. 
But,  concurrently  with  this,  the 
fourth  need  should  be  grappled  with 
— namely,  the  spread  of  the  public 
school  spirit  as  far  as  possible 
throughout  secondary  education." 

This  is  well  and  judiciously  said. 
The  new  Act,  rightly  administered, 
should  help  us  to  advance  in  all 
these  directions. 


"The  structure  of  every  sentence        "  Rules  must  always  for  the  most 
is  a  lesson  in  logic." — J.  S.  Mill.  '  part  be  negatives.'' — Minto. 

"  The  average  boy  does  more  for  "  Every  language  must  be  learned 
his  education    by    observation  and  by  use  rather  than  by  rules." 
reading    than    the    schoolmaster    is  "The    vernacular  first,  then  La- 
able  to  do  for  him." — W.D.  Howells.  tin." — Comenius. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNIVERSITY    IDEALS. 

The  following  letter  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  its  federated 
colleges  is  reproduced  ;  with  the 
writer's  consent,  from  the  Mail  and 
Empire,  of  February  24th. 

Sir, — As  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  anxious  to  see  his 
Alma  Mater  a  great(not  merely  a  big) 
university,  and  longing  to  see  edu 
cation  lifted  to  a  higher,  broader, 
more  imperialistic  level,  if  one  may 
so  speak,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
calling  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  this  question  in  the  admirable 
way  in  which  you  have  done.  Three 
main  points  seem  noteworthy — fin- 
ances, administration,  and  ideals  ; 
and  the  last  is  the  most  important. 
Money  can  do  a  great  deal,  admin- 
istration perhaps  more,  but  without 
lofty,  generous  ideals  neither  money 
nor  administration  counts  for  much. 

"  What  Jowett  did  for  Oxford  "  is 
exactly  what  we  need,  not  one  man, 
but  four;  five,  or  even  more  men,  to 
do  for  Toronto.     If  I    mistake  not, 
Jowett  never  occupied  any  adminis 
trative  office  of  influence  in  his  uni 
versity,  but  did   his  work  mainly  in 
connection  with  Ealliol  College,  be 
ginning  as   fellow    and    ending   as 
master.     His  scholarship  and  liter 
ary  work  made  him  known    to  the 
outside  world,  but  it  was  his  inter- 
es^  in,  and  labours  for,  his  students 
which  made  his  college  famous.     As 
a  participator  in  the  intercollegiate 
lectures,  which  are  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
he    conferred   upon    the    university 
generally  the  benefits  which  would 
have  been  confined,  but  for  the  inter 
collegiate  lectures,  to   his  own  stu- 
dents.    By  all   means,  then,  let  us 
have  Jowetts    as    many  as   we   can 
find,  but,  that  they  may  do  Jewett's 
work,  they   must    have   like    condi- 


tions. In  other  words,  we  must  have, 
not  one  large,  unwieldy  college,  but 
a  number  ot  comparatively  small 
ones,  all  working  for  a  common  end, 
but  every  one  holding  fast  its  own 
traditions  and  contributing  to  the 
common  good  out  of  its  own  strength 
of  character. 

It  has  been  said  in  one  of  your 
interviews  that  Oxford  cannot  be 
reproduced  here.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be,  but 
I  do  say  that  whatever  is  good  in 
British  models  we  should  adapt  to 
our  own  different  circumstances. 
In  Winnipeg,  where  the  university 
and  the  colleges  are  all  younger  than 
ours  in  Ontario,  they  have  denomin- 
ational colleges,  all  teaching  the 
subjects  of  the  arts  course,  working 
together  by  a  system  of  inter-collegi- 
ate lectures,  forming  a  real  federa- 
tion (all  on  an  equal  footing),  and 
persistently  refusing  to  adopt  the 
plan  advocated  by  some  men  here 
—  that  denominational  colleges 
should  confine  themselves  solely  to 
theology.  In  this,  as  in  many  things, 
Manitoba  is  ahead  of  us,  although 
we  boast  that  ours  is  the  premier 
province  of  the  Dominion. 

I  am  glad  to  hear,  though,  that 
in  Latin  a  beginning  has  already 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  co- 
operation between  University  Col- 
lege and  Victoria.  My  hope  is  that, 
as  the  theologians  seem  to  be  com- 
ing to  the  point  where  they  can  com- 
bine their  forces  to  their  own  and 
their  students'  advantage,  this  be- 
ginning in  Latin  may  lead  to  greater 
things — perhaps  even  to  co-opera- 
tion with  Queen's  and  Ottawa.  We 
have  a  large  province,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  hold  any  but  large 
views  on  educational  questions 
above  all  others.  Has  any  one 
thought  yet  what  may  be  required 
in  the   way  of  universities    for    the 
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country  north  of  Sault  S:e.  Marie 
and  Lake  Nipissing?  Besides  that 
great  district  our  little  fringe  of 
settlements  along  the  lakes  and 
rivers  may  look  very  small  some 
day,  and  its  universities  may  in  the 
time  to  come  outshine  all  of  ours  un- 
less we  can  rise  to  a  more  generous 
and  helpful  rivalry  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

Whatever  is  determined  upon  in 
regard  to  Victoria  will  probably  de- 
cide the  fate  of  federation  itself.  To 
my  mind,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  she  either  withdrew  from  her  pre- 
sent partnership  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  or,  if  continuing  as  a 
partner,  she  should  have  less  at 
stake  in  the  concern,  for  she  un 
doubtedly  would  have  less  if  she 
were  a  mere  theol  ^gical  hall.  The 
traditions  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  are 
in  our  country  what  centuries  are  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  cannot 
be  broken  lightly  or  waved  aside 
with  a  sweep  of  the  hand.  Senti- 
ment does  count,  as  we  all  are  re- 
alizing in  these  days  of  sacrifice  for 
the  idea,  the  sentiment,  of  Empire. 
Those  who  harp  on  this  theological 
string  surel}'  cannot  stop  to  think 
how  vexatious  their  tune  is  to  Vic- 
toria men,  past  and  present,  and  how 
productive  of  discord  in  the  common 
life  it  is.  Let  them  try  to  imagine 
what  their  own  feelings  would  be  if, 
by  any  mischance,  the  unhappy 
movement  of  the  sixties  against 
University  College  should  be  re- 
vived. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  difficulty 
comes  chiefly  from  the  difference  in 
ideas  between  the  two  colleges  ;  but 
a  university,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  must  be  able  to  tolerate  all 
forms  of  thought  and  all  varieties 
of  aspirations.  We  cannot  all  think 
alike,  nor  can  we  all  feel  alike 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  to  be  wise  to 
have,  not  one  college,  but  as  many  j 
as    various    groups    of    men    (and  j 


women)  require  for  that  perfect  de- 
velopment which  we  call  education. 
Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  some  day 
we  shall  have  Knox,  Wycliffe  and 
St.  Michael's  all  teaching  art  classes. 
Such  a  state  of  things  appears 
visionary  now,  possibly,  hut,  if  occa- 
sion should  ever  require  it,  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  but  good  would 
result  to  the  whole  university  from 
it. 

If  the  denominational  universities, 
(for  they  are  not    mere    theological 
colleges),   stand   for  one   idea  more 
than  another,  it   is   for  that   of   re- 
ligious   instruciion    being,    equally 
with  literary  culture,  scientific  irain- 
ing  and  physical  exercise,  necessary 
for    the     full     development     of     a 
man.  Counting  Ottawa,   Regiopolis, 
Queen's,  McMaster,  Trinity,  and  the 
VVes  ern    University  the  chancellor 
of  Victoria  must  be  well  within  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  only  about 
half  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
cigher    sort   is    Deing   done  by  the 
University  of  Toronto.    This  means 
that  half  of  the  population  of  this 
large   and  wealthy  province  is  shut 
out,  by  reason  of  its  views  on  edu- 
cation  and   by   reason  of  the    Uni 
versity  Federation  Act,  from  sharing 
in  the  benefits  which  it  was  suppos 
ed  that  Act  was  framed  to  secure  to 
it.     Secularists,   whether   Christian 
or  anti  Christian,  have  their  rights, 
but  so  have  anti-secularists.     If,  as 
I    believe,    and   as    I   have  tried  to 
show,   any  number,  large  or  small, 
of  citizens  (i.e.,  owners  of  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Toronto),    is    excluded 
from  that  institution  by  the  secular- 
ist clauses  of  the  Act,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  defect  were  remedied.   This 
question  ought  to  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  equal   rights   for  all  before 
further  grants  of  money  are  voted. 
We  boast  of  our  religious   freedom 
and    of    our    toleration,    but    such 
boasts  are  vain  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  This  remnant  of  religious 
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persecution  ought  to  be  swept  away 
without  delay,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
common  justice. 

In  saying  what  I  have  said,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  am  not  casting  any  reflections 
upon  University  College.  I  know 
its  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  something  of  its 
Greek  letter  societies,  and  for  the 
moral  influence  which  they  all  exert 
I  have  nothing  but  praise.  But  I 
felt  as  an  under  graduate,  and  I  feel 
now,  that  they  were,  and  are,  not 
enough.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that,  even  if  the  statute  is  left 
unchanged  as  regards  University 
College,  the  clauses  which  seem  to 
make  religious  instruction  possible 
in  the  college  might  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  utilized.  At  the  Normal 
School  religious  instruction  is  given 
to  the  students.  Why  is  it  not 
given  also  at  University  College, 
where  it  could  be  more  easily  done 
without  denominational  jealousy 
than  it  could  be  anywhere  else,  if  the 
theological  colleges  would  co  oper- 
ate, and  would  take  charge  of 
the  members  of  their  lespect- 
ive  communions  ?  For  those 
who  have  conscientious  scruples 
good  cou'ses  in  ethics  are  provided, 
and  can  be  made  compulsory.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  going  too  far  in  say- 
ing that  our  new  Imperialism  is 
generating  a  vast  deal  of  moral — 
not  to  say  religious — enthusiasm. 
Where  else  ought  it  to  be  fostered 
and  guided  if  not  in  the  universities 
and  colleges  ?  But  whatever  views 
may  prevail  as  regards  University 
College,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
other  institutions  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pursue  their  ideas  of  re- 
ligious instruction  combined  with 
all  the  advantages  that  the  univer- 
sity, the  whole  people's  property, 
has  to  off"er  in  connection  with  the 
library,  the  laboratories  and  inter- 
collegiate lectures. 

Speaking  of  toleration  and  justice 
brings    me    to  the    mention  of  those 


clauses  in  the  Act  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  musical  schools  in 
our  town,  for  instance,  give  privi- 
leges to  the  one  while  they  with- 
hold them  from  the  other,  because 
the  latter  has  what  is  called  "  double 
affiliation."  The  provincial  univer- 
sity should  be  free  to  all,  without 
distinction  of  any  sort  whatsoever. 
The  more  numerous  these  alliances 
are,  the  better  for  the  university, 
but  all  should  be  of  exactly  the 
same  kind,  all  affiliated  or  federated 
institutions  standing  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  in  their  own  class. 

The  Agricultural  College  and  the 
School  of  Science  ought  to  be  made 
together  with  all  other  technical  or 
professional  schools,  federated  col- 
leges on  a  level  in  all  respects  with 
Victoria,  Knox,  Wycliffe  and  St. 
Michael's.  Nor  should  any  of  these 
be  placed  below  University  College 
in  any  respect.  It  was  by  perfect 
equality  of  colleges  that  the  people 
of  Manitoba  worked  out  their  prob- 
lem, leaving  the  university  supreme 
in  its  own  realm.  It  is  by  perfect 
equality  of  the  provinces  that  Con 
federation  has  been  made  to  work 
out  so  well  as  it  has  worked  out  in 
the  Dominion.  And  it  is  only  by 
perfect  equality  that  Imperial  Fed- 
eration will  work  out.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  only  by  perfect  equal- 
ity for  all,  combined  with  gen- 
erous ideals,  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  can  become  a  great  univer- 
sity, and  one  which  shall  truly  rep 
resent  the  people  that  own  it,  for  as 
I  have  often  said,  it  is  the  people 
who  own  it,  and  not  merely  the 
graduates,  or  even  those  who  work 
hardest  for  it  and  in  it — frequently 
with  too  little  thanks. 

To  take  up  the  other  headings,  I 
may  perhaps  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  trespass  upon  your  space  at 
some  future  time. 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  H.  Young. 

Toronto,  Feb.  24th. 
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THE  first  article  in  Scribners  Ma- 
gazine for  March  is  on  The 
Fighting  with  Methuen's  Di- 
vision, by  H.  |.  Whigham.  The  ac 
count  ends  with  the  crossing  of  the 
Modder  River,  the  management  of 
the  expedition  'being  somewhat 
severely  criticized.  The  instalment 
in  the  April  number  ought  to  be 
particularly  interesting.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, who  has  recently  published  a 
bookjof  short  stories,  contributes  the 
first  part  of  a  short  novel,  The 
Touchstone,  in  which  some  of  the 
characters  of  one  ot  her  most 
striking  short  stories  appear.  The 
Eye  of  the  Harem  is  an  amusing 
short  story,  by  Arthur  Cosslett 
Smith.  The  Renaissance  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  is  a  picturesque 
article  by  George  F.  Pentecost,  jr. 
Tomrhy  and  Grizel  are  still  in  diffi- 
culties about  Tommy's  sprained 
ankle,  which  turns  out  to  be  dis- 
located after  all. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Man  is  the  name 
of  the  complete  novel  in  the  March 
Lippincott.  It  is  written  by  E.  W. 
Hornung,  and  is  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  that  author's  earlier  work. 
The  Amateur  Cracksman.  The 
Shadow  of  a  Man  is  an  interesting  i 
and  well  told  Australian  story.  The 
Canadian  Tommy  Atkins  is  an  ar- 
ticle by  Percie  U.  Hart  on  the 
North- West  Mounted  Police,  who 
receive  much  well-merited  praise 
from  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane 
begins  his  series,  Great  Battles  of 
the  World,  by  a  paper  on  The  Brief 
Campaign  Against  New  Orleans. 
Why  New  Orleans  should  be  con 
sidered  one  of  the  great  battles  of 
the  world  does  not  precisely  appear. 

The  March  number  of  St.  Nicholas 
contains  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  contributions  above  the 
average    in    merit.     Charles  G.  D. 


Roberts  has  a  Canadian  story  called 
In  the  Rapids  of  the  Ashberish. 
There  are  no  less  than  six  historical 
sketches.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  to  Canadian  children  would 
be  The  Royal  Champion  of  Eng- 
land, by  Jennie  Day  Haines.  In  the 
department  Books  and  Reading  a 
list  of  the  best  one  hundred  books 
for  a  young  people's  library  is  given. 
The  new  departments  on  nature, 
science,  drawing,  writing  and  pho- 
tographing are  developing  into  a 
most  interesting  experiment. 

Heroes  in  the  Nursery  is  the  title 
of  an  article  which  is  reprinted  in 
The  Living  A^e  from  The  Speaker 
that  would  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  many  of  the  teachers  of 
primary  classes. 

The  Need  of  Stopping  to  Think 
is  one  of  these  excellent  articles,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Sunday  School 
Times,  which  may  be  found  on  the 
first  page  ot  the  issue  for  the  tenth 
of  March.  Mr.  Harris,  the  author 
of  a  biography  of  Robert  Raikes, 
which  was  published  last  year,  con- 
tributes to  this  number  of  the 
Sunday  School  Times  an  article  on 
"  The  Respectable  Mr.  Raikes." 
The  departments  for  assisting  the 
work  of  a  Sunday-school  are  con- 
ducted as  usual. 

"  Cupid,  the  Freshman  Manager," 
a  short  story  that  appears  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  for  March  15th, 
is  concerned  with  the  puriiy  of  col- 
lege athletics,  and  should  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  the  many 
subscribers  to  the  Youth's  Companion 
who  are  interested  in  this  question. 
The  Yielding  ot  a  Blinn  is  a  story 
for  girls  of  quite  as  excellent  a  char- 
acter. More  than  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  verse  appears  in  this  num- 
ber, one  of  the    most  attractive  con- 
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tributions  being  The  Wise  Frogs, 
by  Miss  Ethel wynWetherald,  whose 
father  was  an  early  and  honored 
member  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  Ontario. 

Preliminary  Stages  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  by  H.  M.  Bowman,  is 
the  latest  contribution  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  Toronto  studies  in  the 
historical  series.  Mr,  Bowman 
seeks  to  establish  the  sincerity  of 
Napoleon's  peace  overtures  at  this 
time  against  his  later  denials  of  sin- 
cerity at  St.  Helena.  The  author's 
contribution  is  an  interesting  one 
and  is  written  with  clearness  and 
not  a  little  grace. 

The  Rational  Spelling  Book. — 
The  American  Book  Company,  has 
published,  in  two  parts,  a  spelling- 
book,  by  Dr.  T-  M.  Rice,  arranged 
on  a  definite  psychological  plan,  and 
designed  to  make  the  learning  of 
spelling — that  bugbear  of  school 
work — both  interesting  and  easy. 
The  words  have  been  selected, 
primarily,  with  reference  to  their 
use  in  ordinary  affairs.  The  book  is 
recommended  to  the  notice  of 
teachers,  and  the  Educational  De 
partment.  Part  I.,  15  cents  ;  Part 
II.,  20  cents. 

Special  map  of  South  Africa,  is 
War  map  of  the  Transvaal,  Natal, 
etc.,  IS.     Pictorial   Bird's  Eye  Map 


of  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  etc.,  6d. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  W.  &  A* 
K.  Johnston. 

Three  excellent  colored  maps  of 
the  seat  of  war  have  been  issued  by 
the  well-known  geographical  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K  Johns- 
ton. We  have  no  hesitation  m  pro- 
nouncing them  the  best  maps  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  seen.  A  box  of 
50  coloured  flags  (18  British,  16 
Transvaal  and  16  O.F.S.)  for  mark- 
ing movements  of  troops  is  also  sup- 
plied, price  IS. 


The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : — 

D,  C.  Heath  &=   Company,  Boston. 

Keller's  Kleider  Machen  Lente, 
edited  by  M.  B. "Lambert. 

A  Brief  Course  in  Physiology,  by 
Buel  P.  Colton. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration, 
by  Severance  Burrage  and  H.  J. 
Bailey. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  i5j^  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 

Michael  Angelo,  a  collection  of  15 
pictures,  with  introduction  and  inter- 
pretation by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 

Potter  ^  Putnam  Co.,  New    York. 

The    Inductive     Geography,    by 

Chas.  W.  Deane  and  Mary  R.  Davis. 


Philosophy  is  the  child  of  religion. 

"  Poetry   is  one  of  the  most  effii 
cient    means    of    education    of   the 
moral  sentiment  as  well    as   of  the 
intelligence.     It  is  the  source  of  the 
best  culture." — Prof.  Norton. 


"  The  power  to  understand  right- 
ly and  to  use  critically  the  mother 
tongue  is  the  consummate  flower  of 
all  education."— C.  W.  Eliot. 

"  Language  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
mental  cultivation." — Dr.  Mommsen. 
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TEACHING  THE  BIBLE  IN  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BY    ARTHUR    W.     WRIGHT,    B.A. 


IT  is   not    only    desirable,  it  is  im- 
perative, that  the  citizens  ot  this 
country  should  be   well  acquain 
ted  with  the  Scriptures. 

The  citizens  of  this  courtry,  of 
every  country  claiming  to  be  a 
Christian  country,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  every  Anglo-Saxon  country, 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 
More  than  any  other  book  on  litera- 
ture, shall  I  say  more  than  all  other 
literatures  combined?  it  has  to  do 
with  our  religious  ideas,  our  morals, 
our  laws,  our  rights,  our  liberties, 
our  aspirations,  our  literature,  our 
modes  of  thought,  our  forms  of 
speech.  No  man  or  woman  who 
wish.-s  to  be  in  touch  with  what  is 
most  earnest  and  potent  and  real  in 
this  progressive  age  can  afford  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  contents 
of  th  s  wonderful  book,  for  here  we 
have  revealed  the  source  and  sus- 
taming  power  of  all  our  progress  ; 
and  unless  our  youth  are  kept  im- 
bued with  the  principles  taught  in 
the  Bible  the  salt  will  lose  its  savor 
and  national  corruption  will  be  the 
result. 

II.  The  present  means  of  Biblical 
instruction  are  very  inefficient. 


There  are  incontrovertible  grounds 
for  asserting  that   tl  e  rising  genera- 
tion of    Citizens  ot    the  Province  of 
Ontario  are  growing  up  in  compara 
tive  Ignorance  of  this  noblest,  most 
indispensable  of  all  literatures,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  many  signs  of 
an   increasing     disregard    for     the 
morality  inculcated    by    the    Bible, 
Why     is     this    so  ?       The    present 
means  of  instruction  are  quite  inade- 
quate   and  ineffective.     Parents,  as 
a,  rule  are  too  much  engrossed  with 
other  affairs,  and  are  sadly  indiffer- 
ent to  their  first  duty,  the  moral  and 
religious    up  bringing  of  their  child- 
ren.   The    pulpit,  with    few    excep- 
tions, is    a    stranger    to   expository 
preaching,    so  useful  for  conveying 
the  meaning    and    spirit    of    whole 
chapters  or  books   and  for  inculcat- 
ing Scripture  teaching  in  relation  to 
the  commDU    duties    of    life.      The 
young  people's    societies  in    connec 
tion  with  the  Churches,  which  have 
flourished    so    remarkably   of    late 
years,  have  done  a   useful  work,  but 
little  of  it   has    been  in  the    field  of 
serious  Bible  studj'.     The  Sunday 
school,  on  which  the    whole  burden 
of   the  religious    education    of  our 
youth  seems  to  be  thrown,  is  simply 
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unable  to  carry  the  load  imposed 
upon  it  The  very  limited  amount 
of  time  allotted  to  the  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  se 
curmg  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
teachers,  and  of  enforcing  proper 
discipline  in  many  schools,  is  a 
sufficient  barrier  to  obtaining  any 
thing  like  satisfactory  results.  Bible 
literature,  history,  morals  and  the 
ology  cannot  be  taught  with  any  ap- 
proach to  thoroughness  in  a  go  as- 
youplease  half  hour  a  week.  The 
Sunday-school  is  not  doing  satisfac- 
torily the  work  expected  of  it;  it  can- 
not do  it  alone  ;  and,  I  venture  to 
say,it  cannot  be  made  to  do  it  alone. 

III.  The  State  should  again  under- 
take the  duty  of  giving  Biblical 
instruction. 

Once  upon  a  time  Biblical  instruc- 
tion was  regularly  given  in  many  of 
the  Public  schools,  then  called  Com- 
mon schools,  of  this  province.  Some 
of  us  can  remember,  and  with  grati- 
tude, the  Bible  lesson  in  the  morning 
and,  later  in  the  day,  the  drill  in 
Bible  history  from  the  old  Irish 
National  Readers.  In  the  national 
schools  of  several  countries,  notably 
Norway,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Great 
Britam,  the  Bible  is  a  textbook.  In 
the  Protestant  schools  of  our  sister 
province,  Quebec,  both  the  Bible 
and  Bible  history  are  taught.  In 
regard  to  this  matter  v/hy  should 
Ontario  be  obscurantist  and  retro 
grade  ?  It  should  encourage,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  the  incul 
cation  of  Bible  ethics,  for  a  state 
built  on  any  other  foundation  is  a 
house  resting  on  sand,  and  great  will 
be  the  fall  of  it  in  some  not  far  dis 
tant  day  of  stress.  To  those  who 
object  to  State  aid  to  religion  we  say 
that  sectarian  dogma  need  not  enter 
into  the  question  at  all.  Just  as 
English  and  Canadian  history  can 
be  taught  without  offensive  allusions 
to  current  party  politics,  so  can  the 
Bible  be  taught  without  doing  viol- 


ence to  denominational  prejudices. 
As  the  President  of  this  section,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  well  expressed  it  in  a 
letter  to  me,  which  I  trust  he  will 
excuse  my  quoting:  "The  State 
should  aid  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
history  and  literature  as  well  as 
Greek  or  Latin  or  French  or  Ger- 
man or  English  or  Canadian  litera- 
ture and  history.  The  State  should 
aid  the  development  of  the  moral 
faculty  as  much  as  or  more  than  it 
does  that  of  the  intellectual  faculty." 
The  force  of  that  argument  is  to  me 
irresistible.  And  yet  our  schools 
are  expending  all  their  time  and 
energy  on  a  wide  range  of  studies  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  a  sub 
ject  more  important  than  any  of 
them.  In  our  Public  schools  we  are 
paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  science  of  physical  health  and 
neglecting  the  science  of  moral 
health.  We  foster  a  spirit  of  patriot 
ism,  but  we  pay  only  casual  and 
slight  attention  to  purity  and  truth 
and  honesty  and  charity  and  gene- 
rosity,without  which  patriotism  wiil 
be  but  a  name  for  an  unscrupulous 
and  debasing  national  selfishness. 
Should  these  things  be  so?  Should 
not  the  State  step  in  and  adopt  de 
cisive  measures  to  remedy  the  evils 
wliich  threaten  its  own  existence  ? 

IV.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  in 
our  schools  is  quite  practicable. 

But  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  voice 
or  two  in  the  wilderness,  our  poli- 
ticians, our  educationis  s,  our  clergy 
even,  either  from  timidity  or  indiffer- 
ence, have  failed  to  face  the  fancied 
difficulty.  Of  late,  however,  there 
has  seemed  to  be  a  real  revival  of 
interest  and  courage  with  respect  to 
this  question,  and  one  now  hardly 
runs  the  risk  of  being  denounced  as 
foolhard}'  or  presumptuous  or  vision 
ary  in  venturing  to  suggest  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  all  the 
grades  of  our  provincial  system  of 
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education    is   quite  practicable.     If 
the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  ecclesiastical,  education 
al  and  political  fields,  unmistakably 
demand    this  reform,   the  supposed 
difficulties  will  be  easily  overcome. 
The   only   real   obstacle  to  be  sur 
mounted    is    the    lukewarmness    to 
ward  the  Bible  of  its  nominal  friends, 
the  members  and  adherents  of  the 
Evangelical    Churches.     When  this 
is   got   over,   the    other    hindrances 
will    vanish    like    mist    before    the 
morning  sun. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
questions  that  may  be  raised,  prem- 
ising that  the  answers  given,  though 
the  best  that  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  arrive  at,  are  merely  expres- 
sions of  individual  opinion,  and  are 
intended  only  as  suggestions  : 

I,  What  book  shall  be  used,  the 
whole  Bible,  or  a  book  of  selections? 

The  simplest  and,  on  the  whole, 
most  satisfactory  plah  would  be  to 
have  the  whole  Bible  as  a  te.xt  book 
in  the  hands  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  No  book  of  selections  that 
would  be  generally  and  continuously 
acceptable  can  be  made,  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  a  book  of 
selections,  even  the  one  we  are  per- 
mitted to  read  nov/,  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  nothing.  Most  of 
the  purposes  served  by  a  book  of 
selections  could  be  attained  by  pre- 
scribing a  syllabus  of  Bible  studies 
adapted  to  the  various  grades  and 
classes  in  our  schools.  It  might 
stimulate  the  general  interest  if 
these  studies  were  in  the  line  of  the 
lessons  that  are  studied  in  the  Sun- 
day schools.  The  whole  Bible  would 
thus  be  available  for  reference  or 
other  supplementary  study,  and  no 
book  can  be  obtained  more  conven 
iently  or  more  cheaply.  A  summary 
of  Jewish  history  might  be  given  in 
the  Readers,  or  in  a  separate  book. 

2.  How  shall  time    be    found  for 
this  study  ? 


There  is  force  in  the  objection 
that  our  programmes  of  study  are 
already  overcrowded.  Still  changes 
are  constantly  being  made,  and 
these  are  not  all  in  the  direction  of 
simplifying  courses  or  lightening 
burdens.  To  find  time,  we  may  drop 
less  important  subjects,  or  curtail 
the  time  allotted  to  them. 

3.  When  shall  it  be  taught  ? 

in  the  Protestant  Public  schools 
of  Montreal  twenty  minutes  every 
morning  are  speni  in  this  kind  of 
instruction  ;  in  the  Board  schools  of 
London,  England,  the  first  forty 
minutes  every  day  are  devoted  to  it. 
In  our  Public  and  High  schools, 
could  we  not  spare  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  of  the  school  day 
for  this  very  important  subject  ? 
The  difficulties  as  regards  organiza- 
tion would  not  be  nearly  so  great 
as  they  are,  for  example,  in  provid- 
ing for  physical  training  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools 

4.  Who  shall  be  taught  ? 

Bible  knowledge  should  be  as 
widely  diffused  as  possible.  With 
this  end  in  view,  all  the  children 
and  youth  attending  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university,  should  be 
seriously  engaged  in  getting  it. 
Only  those  should  be  excused  who 
present  from  parent  or  guardian  a 
written  declaration  of  conscientious 
objection.  In  the  case  of  adult  stu- 
dents their  own  declaration 
be  accepted. 

5.  Who  shall  teach  ? 
There    should    be    a 

clause  for  teachers  as 
pupils,  but  those  taking  advantage 
of  it  would  be  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  Most  teachers  in  our 
Public  and  High  schools  both  could 
and  would  teach  the  Bible  with  a 
fair  degree  of  efficiency.  Many  of 
them  are  already  engaged  in  Sun 
day  school  work  ;  many  others 
would  be  engaged  in  it  did  they  not 


might 
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feel  the  need  of  the  Sabbath's  relief 
from  the  strain  of  their  calling  ;  and 
all  these  would    hail  with  satisfac- 
tion   the    opportunity    to    do    more 
effective  work  in  this  line  than  can 
be  done  under   present   limitations 
in  the  Sunday-school.  I  agree,  how- 
ever, with   those  who  contend  that 
the    best  work  will  not  be  done  in 
our  primary  and  secondary  schools 
until   the   subject   is   given    its  due 
position  in  our  higher  halls  of  learn 
ing.     By  all  means  have  a  chair  of 
Biblical   Literature  in  our    Provin- 
cial   University,   filled    by    an    able ! 
man,  but  it  is  not  necessary  nor  ad-  | 
visable  to  wait  for  the  results  of  this 
to  trickle  down  to  our  schools  before  i 
attempting   to   do    anything    there.  I 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  whenever  an  \ 
opening  is  presented.     Let  us  keep 
the  ideal  in  view,  but  let  us  not  miss 
the  practicable. 

6.   How  shall  the  Bible  be  taught  ? 

Teachers  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  the  Bible  as  they  would  any 
other  book,  by  question  and  answer, 
by  comment  and  explanation,  by 
having  the  pupils  memorize  certain 
passages,  by  drills  and  examina- 
tions. Most  teachers  have  common 
sense  and  discretion  enough  to 
avoid  an  offensive  treatment  of  con- 
troverted points  in  religion,  and  they 
would  as  seldom  get  into  trouble  by 
such  treatment  as  they  now  do 
when  referring  to  questions  of  party 
politics  in  teaching  history.  The 
Protestant  denommations  are  by  no 
means  so  sensitive  about  their  little 
points  of  difference  as  they  were  not 
very  many  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  willing  to  hold  them 
in  abeyance  in  the  schoolroom.  One 
may  even  venture  to  hope  that  in 
time  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  will  be  found  joining;  us  in 
this  study,  just  as  they  row  some- 
times are  present  at  our  devotional 
exercises.  As  questions  of  race  are 
fast   being  merged    in  the  unifying 


conception  of  a  common  Canadian 
nationality,  so  may  the  bigotries  of 
creed  be  speedily  swallowed  up  in 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all 
we  who  acknowledge  God  as  our 
Father,  Christ  Jesus  as  our  Elder 
Brother,  and  the  Bible  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  Will,  are  spir  t- 
ually  brethren  Is  this  too  san- 
guine a  hope  ?  The  signs  of  the 
times  say  nay. 

7.   Would   there  be  examinations 
in  this  subject  ? 

Not  necessarily,  but  why  not  have 
them  ?     If  examinations  are  advis 
able  in  English  history,  why  not  in 
Hebrew  histdry  ?     If  good  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  why  not  in   Hebrew 
literature  ?     There  should   be   class 
examinations  by  the  teacher,  at  any 
rate.     If  you  wish  the  average  pupil 
to   acquire   knowledge,  he  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  liable  to  be 
called    upon    to   give    it    out   again. 
"Writing  maketh  an    exact    man," 
I  and  written  examinations  are  useful 
as  a  stimulus  to  thorough   acquire- 
I  ment.     A  good   deal   has  been  said 
against  examinations,  but  there  are 
j  examinations      and      examinations. 
Those  that  encourage  cram  are  mis 
'  chievous ;     those     that     encourage 
!  rational  and  conscientious  study  are 
I  beneficial.     Departmental  examina- 
tions would  not  be  an  essential  fea 
i  ture  in  the  working  out  of  this  pro- 
j  blem,  neither  need  they  be  altogether 
j  excluded.    A  correspondent  sugg^  sts 
!  that   a    statement  by  the  Board  of 
I  Trustees    could   be  substituted    for 
them.     If  this  were  based  on  a  re- 
port of  the  standing  of  the  pupils  by 
the  teacher,  it  might  be  accepted  in 
j  lieu  of  an  examination. 
'      8.  What     modifications      in    the 
Statutes  and  Regulations  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  a  change  ? 

The  Confederation  Act  would  not 
require  amendment. 

The  Public   schools  Act,   i8g6,  sec- 
\  tion 


7,  reads 
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(i)  No  person  shall  require  any 
pupil  in  any  Public  school  to  read  or 
study  in  or  from  any  religious  book, 
or  to  join  in  any  exercise  of  devotion 
or  religion  objected  to  by  his  or  her 
parents  or  guardians. 

(2)  Pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive such  religious  instruction  as 
their  guardians  or  parents  may  de 
sire,  according  to  any  regulations 
provided  for  the  organization,  gov 
ernment  and  discipline  of  Public 
schools 

No  change  would  be  required 
here,  except  perhaps  to  make  the 
provisions  apply  to  High  schools 
also,  which  seem  to  be  omitted 
from  Tke  High  schools  Act,  i8g6. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  however,  refer 
to  both  Public  and  High  schools.  In 
accordance  with  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Department  by 
statute,  these  regulations  might 
easily  be  modified  to  permit  of  such 
instruction  as  we  have  been  advo- 
cating. They  might  run  something 
like  this  : 

97.  Every  Public  and  High  school 
shall  be  opened  with  prayer,  and 
with  a  Bible  lesson  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes'  duration,  and  shall 
be  closed  with  prayer.  When  a 
teacher  claims  to  have  conscientious 
scruples  in  reo;ard  to  opening  or 
closing  the  school  as  herein  pre- 
scribed, he  shall  notify  the  Trustees 
to  that  effect  in  writing  ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  make 
such  provision  in  the  premises  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

98.  The  Scriptures  shall  be  taught 
daily  and  systematically  by  the 
methods  usual  in  the  teaching  of  lit 
erature,  history  and  ethics.  Such 
courses  shall  be  taken  up  in  the 
various  forms  as  the  Education  De 
partment  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

99.  No  pupil  shall  be  required  to 
take  part  in  any  religious  exercise 
or   in    Bible   study   objected    to   in 


writing  by  his  parents  or  guardians  ; 
and  in  order  to  the  observance  of 
this  regulation,  the  teacher,  before 
commencing  such  exercise  or  lesson, 
is  to  allow  a  short  interval  to  elapse, 
during-  which  the  children  of  any 
who  have  signified  their  objection 
in  writing  may  retire.  If  in  virtue 
of  the  right  to  be  absent  from  these 
exercises,  any  pupil  does  not  enter 
the  school-room  till  the  close  of  the 
time  allowed  for  this  instruction, 
such  absence  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  offence  against  the  rules  of  the 
school. 

100.  The  clergy  of  any  denomina- 
tion, or  their  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  the  right  to  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of 
their  own  church,  in  each  school- 
house,  at  least  once  a  week,  after 
the  hour  of  closing  the  school  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more 
than  one  denomination  apply  to 
give  religious  instruction  in  the 
same  school-house,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day 
of  the  week  the  school  house  shall 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergymen 
of  any  denomination,  at  the  time 
above  stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  allow  a 
clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or 
his  authorized  representative,  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the 
pupils  of  his  own  church,  providing 
it  be  not  during  the  regular  hours  of 
the  school.  Emblems  of  a  denomi- 
national character  shall  not  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  Public  or  High  school 
during  regular  hours,  nor  shall  in- 
struction in  distinctively  denomi- 
national tenets  be  given  ;  nor  shall 
the  Scripture  lesson  be  treated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  offence  to  the 
known  sectarian  opinions  of  any 
member  of  the  class,  or  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  guardians. 

V.  The  teaching  of  Scripture  as 
history,literature  and  morals  is  feasi- 
ble in  our  High  schools. 

I  found    it  difficult,  if  not    impos- 
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sible,  to  treat  the  subject  suggested 
by  the  title  of  my  paper  apart  from 
the    more   general    question  of    the 
teaching   of    the    Bible   in    all    our 
schools.     Most  of  what  has  been  said 
applies  equally  to  the  Public  and  to 
the  High  schools.     But  in  some  re- 
spects   the    High    tchools   offer  the 
more  inviting    field.     The   teachers 
are    generally   better    qualified,  the 
pupils  more  mature.     As  the  teach- 
ing of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Uni 
versify  would  aid   the   High    school 
teachers  in  preparing  for  this  work, 
so  the  teaching  of  Biblical  literature 
in   the  High  schools  would  prepare 
the    Public    school   teachers    for  it. 
Books    like    Job,    Proverbs,    John's 
Gospel,    and    the    Epistle     to    the 
Romans   might    be    prescribed    for 
literary  study.       In    the    literature 
papers   questions   might    be    asked 
bearing    on    this    prescribed  work, 
with  alternative  questions  on   other 
literature    for   those  who   had    con- 
scientious   objections.      An    option 
might  be  given  between  Greek  and 
Roman  history  on  the  one  hand  and 
Hebrew  history  on    the  other.     Or, 
there  could   be  school  examinations 
on    Biblical   history,    literature  and 
morals,  the  standing  of  the  pupils  to 
be   reported   to   the  Education  De- 
partment, and  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration   in    the  passing  of  candi- 
dates.    Even    if  selections  were  not 
regularly    prescribed,     taught     and 
examined  upon,  they  might  betaken 
up  as  supplementary  literature,  but 
our  hopes  are  for  more  than  that. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  the  High  schools,  then,  per- 
mit me  to  give  just  a  brief  resume  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable 


course  to  pursue  : 

1.  The  whole  Bible  should  be  the 
text-book. 

2.  Freedom  should  be  allowed  in 
teaching  the  subject 

3.  Offensive  references  to  matters 
about  which  there  might  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  class  would 
be  avoided. 

4.  There  should  be  a  conscience- 
clause  for  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

5.  The  best  time  for  teaching  the 
Bible  would  be  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  every  morning. 

6.  A  suitable  course  should  be 
prescribed  for  each  Form. 

7.  There  might  be  Form  examina- 
tions in  Bible  knowledge,  and  the 
results  should  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing promotions. 

8.  There  might  be  Departmental 
examinations,  with  certain  options 
for  those  who  have  conscientious 
objections  ;  or,  in  lieu  of  examina 
tions,  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in 
Bible  knowledge,  as  reported  by  the 
Principal,  could  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  granting  of  certificates 
by  the  Education  Department. 

9.  Portions  of  the  Bible  might  be 
taken  up  as  supplementary  litera- 
ture. 

I  must  now  leave  this  important 
question  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  see 
fit.  Everybody  will  net  agree  with 
all  that  has  been  said,  and  some  may 
dispute  every  position  that  has  been 
taken  ;  yet,  however  much  we  may 
differ  as  to  some  of  the  particulars,  I 
hope  that  the  main  matter  may  so 
commend  itself  to  you  that  some- 
thing practical  and  effective  may  be 
done  to  attain  the  end  in  view. 
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EDUCATiON  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Inspector  G.  J.  McCormac. 


NEW  ZEALAND-  consists  of 
two  large  islands  and  several 
smaller  ones, lying  about  1,100 
miles  south-east  of  Australia  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  These  islands  were 
discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642.  The 
country  remained  unknown,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  part  of  a  southern 
continent  till  1769,  when  it  was  cir- 
cumnavigated by  Captain  Cook. 
In  1773  Cook  planted  several  plots 
of  ground  on  the  islands  with  pota- 
toes and  cabbage,  and  in  1777,  on 
paying  another  visit  to  the  islands, 
he  found  some  fine  potatoes  The 
soil  is  very  fertile  ;  the  climate  mild 
and  healthy ;  the  surface  hilly. 
Sheep  raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
The  natives  are  called  Maoris,  and 
are  of  the  Malay  race.  They  are 
steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  the 
present  native  population  being 
about  forty  thousand.  The  total 
population  is  703,000.  The  area  of 
New  Zealand  is  104,500  square 
miles,  or  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  New  Zea 
land  is  a  comparatively  new  coun- 
try, having  been  created  a  Crown 
colony  less  than  sixty  years  ago. 
The  two  most  important  islands  are 
North  and  South.  They  are  separ- 
ated by  Cook  strait.  Wellington, 
with  a  population  of  41,000,  is  the 
capital.  Dunedin  (47,000)  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  South  island  ; 
Auckland  (58,000)  of  the  North 
island.  The  present  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  is  the  Earl  of  Ran- 
furly. 

The  present  school  system  of  New 
Zealand  was  established  in  1877, 
the  year  which  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  school  sys- 
tem of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
Department  of  Education  is  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  Minister 


of  Education,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering the  department  are  de- 
frayed out  of  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
following  purposes  : 

I.  In  payment  of  salaries  and 
other  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

2?  In  payment  to  the  Board  of 
every  district  of  a  sum  of  three 
pounds,  fifteen  shillings  for  each 
child  in  average  daily  attendance  at 
a  public  school. 

3  For  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  normal  or  training 
schools,  and  in  grants  to  Boards  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  schools 
already  established  and  under  their 
control 

4.  For  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  for  any  other  purpose 
for  which  such  moneys  may  be  ap- 
plied or  appropriated. 

The  capitation  allowanceof  ^3  15s. 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  is 
paid  to  the  School  Boards  in  monthly 
instalments,  and  the  payment  for 
any  month  is  made  according  to  the 
average  attendance  stated  in  the 
Boards'  summary  statements  of  at- 
tendance for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding quarter.  All  other  grants  to 
School  Boards  are  paid  quarterly. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  thirteen 
educational  districts.  For  each  dis- 
trict there  is  an  Education  Board, 
consisting  of  nine  members  elected 
by  the  residents  of  the  district. 
Among  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  Board  are  (i)  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  schools 
within  the  district  ;  (2)  promoting 
the  establishment  of  school  districts 
within  such  districts,  and  defining 
the  limits  thereof;  (3)  dividing  any 
such  school  district  into  two  or  more 
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school  districts  or  parts  of  districts, 
or  combining  two  or  tnore  school 
districts  or  parts  of  such  districts 
into  one ;  (4)  appointing  and  remov 
ing  officers  and  teachers;  (5)  estab- 
lishing scholarships,  school  libraries 
and  district  high  schools  ;  (6)  raising 
money  for  certain  school  purposes, 
and  administering  the  funds  granted 
by  the  Education  Department,  and 
all  other  funds  which  may  become 
the  property  of  the  Board.  Every 
Board  appoints  a  secretary  and  one 
or  more  inspectors,  who  receive  such 
salary  as  the  Board  deem  proper 
The  Board  must  hold  at  least  one 
meeting  every  month.  The  "school 
year"  begms  January  ist  The 
Board  funds  consists  of  the  follow 
ing  moneys  :  (i)  Grants  for  the  capi- 
tation allowance;  (2)  rents  and  pro- 
fits derived  from  property  or  en 
dowments  vested  in  the  Board  ;  (3) 
special  endowments  or  grants  for 
particular  purposes  ;  (4)  special  tees 
for  higher  education ;  (5)  donations, 
subscriptions,  etc. 

Out  of  those  funds  the  Board  pro- 
vide for  (i)  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of 
the  Board;  (2)  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing or  renting  school  sites,  play 
grounds  and  buildings,  or  for  erect 
ing,  fitting  up  and  improving  school 
buildings ;  (3)  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries ;  (4)  the  mainten- 
ance and  educadon  ot  pupil  teachers; 
(5)  grants  to  committees  for  general 
educational  purposes ;  (6)  subsi- 
dising school  libraries ;  and  (7) 
generally  for  the  payment  of  all 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by 
such  Board  or  any  committee  under 
their  supervision  in  the  carrying 
out  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
School  Act.  The  Board  of  each 
distr  ct  appoint  the  teachers  for 
every  school  under  its  control,  and 
may  remove  teachers  from  one  school 
to  any  other  school  within  the  dis- 


trict, but  every  teacher  to  be  eligible 
for  appointment  must  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  There  are  five 
classes  of  certificates  distinguished 
(from  the  highest  to  the  lowest)  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  In  each 
class  there  are  five  divisions  distin- 
guished (from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest)  by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
The  class  for  which  a  certificate  is 
granted  depends  upon  the  attain- 
ments in  learning,  as  proved  by 
examination;  the  division  in  the 
class,  upon  experience  and  practical 
skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  of 
school  management.  The  relative 
value  of  certificates  depends  in  equal 
degree  upon  attainments  in  learning 
and  upon  practical  skill  as  indicated 
in  the  subjoined  scale,  in  which  the 
letter  and  number  denoting  any  one 
certificate  stand  opposite  to  the  let- 
ter and  number  which  in  any  other 
column  denote  a  certificate  of  equal 
value  : 

Scale  of  Comparative  V'alues. 


Ai 

1st  Rank. 

A? 

Bi 

B2 

2nd     " 

A3 

Ci 

.  ■  • 

3rd      " 

A4 

B3 

C2 

Di 

4th      " 

A5 

B4 

C.3 

D2 

Ei 

Sth      " 

BS 

C4 

D3 

E2 

6th      " 

cs 

D4 

E3 

7th      " 

DS 

E4 
E5 

Sth     " 
9th      " 

In  some  schools  apprentice  pupil- 
teachers  are  employed.  These  spend 
a  portion  of  the  school  hours  in 
teaching,  and  the  remainder  under 
the  instruction  of  the  head-teacher. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  any  Board  may  con- 
vert any  public  school  in  the  district 
into  and  establish  the  same  as  a 
district  High  School.  Every  High 
School  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
headmaster,  and  a  number  of  assist- 
ants. All  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
education,  comprising  Latin  and 
Greek   classics,    French    and   other 
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modern  languages,  mathematics  and 
science  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  are  taught  in 
such  schools. 

For  every  School  District  there  is 
a  School  Committee,  consisting  of 
5,  7  or  9  resident  householders, 
which  has,  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  tiie  School  Board,  the 
management  of  educational  matters 
within  the  school  district.  It  may 
appoint  teachers  of  sewing  for  any 
school  under  its  control  and  estab 
lish  saving  banks  for  the  use  of 
children  attending  the  school.  Che 
School  Committee  grant  "  good  at- 
tendance certificates  '  of  two  j 
classes,  viz.,  (1)  To  every  child  of 
school  age  who  has  been  present  at 
school  every  time  the  school  was 
open  during  the  year.  (2)  To  every 
child  who  for  the  j^ear  has  not  been 
absent  from  school  more  than  five 
times  in  all.  "School  age  "means  I 
any  age  between  the  years  of  five 
and  fifteen.  The  subjects  of  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  are 
{i)  Readmg,  (2)  Writing  (3)  Arith- 
metic, (4)  English  grammar  and 
composition,  (5)  Geography,  (6) 
History,  (7)  Elementary  science  and 
drawing  (8)  Object  lessons,  (9) 
Vocal  music,  and  ^lo)  for  girls  sew- 
ing and  needlework,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  domestic  economy.  The 
schools  are  kept  open  five  days  of 
the  week  for  at  least  five  hours 
per  day.  The  teaching  is  entirely 
secular.  No  fees  are  payable  at 
any  public  school  except  at  district 
high  schools,  where  fees  are  charged 
for  instruction  in  the  advanced 
branches.  In  Marlborough  10  shil- 
lings a  quarter  is  charged  for  two 
subjects  and  5  shillings  a  quarter 
for  every  additional  subject  ;  in 
South  Canterbury  los.  a  quarter  for 
one  subject  alone,  12s.  6d.  a  quarter 
for  two  subjects,  or  15s.  a  quar- 
ter for  three  subjects;  in  Wellington 
£1  a  quarter  for  one   subject  alone, 


and  los.    a    quarter  added  for  each 
additional  subjecf,  and  in  Auckland 
8  guineas   a  year  is  charged  for  one 
or  all  subjects.       Provision    is  made 
for  the  instruction  of  all  school  boys 
in  military  drill  and  in  many  schools 
provision     is     made      for    physical 
training.     In    many  districts    there 
are  evening  schools  taught    by  male 
teachers   from    the    public  schools. 
In  outlying    districts  or  parts  of  the 
country    where    from   the   scattered 
state    of  the    population    it    is  not 
practicable      to      establish      public 
schools,    itinerant   teachers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board.     Any  person 
who    wilfully    disturbs    a    school  or 
who   upbraids,  insults  or    abuses  a 
teacher  in  the    presence  or   hearing 
of  the    pupils    assembled  in    school 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40  shillings. 
The  school     attendance    laws    are 
very  strict,  being   somewhat  similar 
to  the  Tasmania  Truant  Laws.     In 
1895    ^^    ^ct  for   the  promotion  of 
elementary     technical      Instruction 
was  passed.    Every  public  school  is 
yearly  inspected  and  examined  by  a 
Public  School  inspector.    The  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of 
the    schools    last    year    was  133,861 
and  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  was    110,993,  ^o  that    82  g  per 
cent,    represents  the    degree  of  the 
regularity  of  attendance.     The  low- 
est average  attendance  for  any  year 
since  the  system  was  introduced  in 
1877  was    73.6  per  cent.     So  it  can 
be  said  that  the  attendaece    is  very 
regular.     This  is  no  doubt   due  in  a 
great    degree  to  the  very  stringent 
compulsory    attendance    laws.     In- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  enumeration 
of  attendance  are  2,260  Maori  child- 
ren.      Besides  these   there  are,    in 
native  schools, 2,864,  and  in  Govern- 
ment   boarding-schools    for    natives 
73  Maori  children. 

Last  year  there  were  nearly  as 
many  girls  as  boys  enrolled  in  the 
schools.     7.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
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were  5  years  old  ;  10  o  per  cent  ,  6 
years;  1 1.2  per  cent,,  7  years;  11. 2 
per  cent.,  8  years  ;  11.6  per  cent.,  g 
years  ;  11.5  p-.r  cent.,  10  years  ;  ii.i 
per  cent,  11  years;  10.7  per  cent., 
12  years;  8.3  per  cent.,  13  years; 
4.5  per  cent.,  14  years;  and  2.3  per 
cent.,  over  14  years 

Of  the  133,961  children  under  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  132,197  re- 
ceive instruction  in  reading,  132,179 
in  writing,  132,065  in  arithmetic, 
68,41.5  in  EngHsh  grammar  and 
composition,  84,650  in  geography, 
65,715  in  history,  47,170  in  elemen- 
tary science,  126,731  in  drawing, 
81,805  in  object  lessons,  107,256  m 
vocal  music,  54,645  in  needlework, 
5,709  in  domestic  economy. 

There  are  1,585  public  schools  in 
the  colony,  and  there  are  on  an 
average  about  70  pupils  to  each 
school.  There  are  241  schools  with 
less  than  25  pupils ;  160  schools 
with  between  15  and  20  scholars; 
and  213  with  between  20  and  25 
scholars.  The  number  of  schools 
with  less  than  25  pupils  each  was 
increased  during  the  last  year  by 
55.  The  teachers  number  3,628 
(1,456  male  and  2,172  female).  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  is  30.  There  are  183  sewing 
instructresses.  The  pupil  teachers 
number  1,076;  850  of  these  are 
female.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
salaries  to  teachers  last  year  was 
;^359,4i2,  or  an  average  salary  ot 
;^94  6s.  8d.  to  each  teacher.  The 
highest  salary  paid  any  teacher  is 
^496.  Seven  teachers  receive  sal- 
aries of  ^400  and  upwards,  62  re- 
ceive salares  of  between  ^300  and 
^400 ;  238  receive  salaries  of  be- 
tween £"200  and  ^300  ;  1,264  receive 


salaries  of  between  ;^ioo  and  ^200  ; 
and  the  remainder,  which  includes 
the  sewing  mistresses  and  pupil 
teachers,  less  than  ;^ioo  each. 

All  the  schools  with  the  exception 
of  437  are  supplied  with  teachers' 
residences. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  one  in  Otago^ 
the  .  other  in  North  Canterbury. 
These  twoinstitutions  receive  grants- 
in  aid  of  ^"300  each  per  annum. 

Over  £y,ooo  is  yearly  spent  in 
scholarships.  Last  year  320  scholar- 
ships were  given,  ranging  in  value 
from  £^  to  ^52  12s.,  and  having  a 
period  of  tenure  of  either  two  or 
three  years. 

The  native  village  schools  number 
74,  having  2,864  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. The  average  attendance  last 
year  was  77^  per  cent.  There  are 
four  boarding  schools  for  Maoris. 
The  74  schools  are  under  the  charge 
of  60  masters  and  14  mistresses,, 
whose  salaries  range  between  ^^^ 
and  ^233  ;  and  there  are  60  assist- 
ants and  14  sewing  mistresses,  with 
salaries  between  £y  and  ;^5o. 

There  is  an  institute  for  the  blind,, 
and  also  a  school  for  deaf  mutes. 
The  high  schools  number  24.  Last 
year  they  had  an  attendance  of 
2,709  Fees  ranging  from  ^8  to  ;^i5 
per  annum  are  collected  from  pupils 
attending  these  high  schools, 

There  is  one  university,  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand,  situated  at 
Otago.  The  colleges  are  Canterbury 
College,  Auckland  University  Col- 
lege and  the  Canterbury  Agricultural 
College.  The  number  of  students 
at  the  colleges  last  year  was  660,  of 
whom  200  were  women. 
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THE    SOCIAL    SCIENCES  IN  CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


By  Annie  Marion   MacLean,    M.A.,    Ph.  D. 

Royal  Victoria  College,  Montreal. 


ON  account  of  the  wide-spread 
popular  interest  in  social  and 
economic  questions  through 
out  the  country  as  evidenced  by  the 
mental  attitude  of  large  bodies  of 
people,  by  articles  in  the  secular 
and  religious  press  and  by  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  social  study 
clubs  in  remote  country  villages  as 
well  as  in  the  large  centres,  it 
seemed  a  not  profitless  undertaking 
to  see  hew  far  tiie  colleges  are  re- 
sponding to  the  public  demand  for 
instruction  along  thelines  mentioned. 
The  task  has  not  been  a  difficult  one 
as  the  number  of  universities  in 
Canada  is  not  great,  there  being 
only  fifteen  English  ones  doing 
regular  col  ege  work  leading  to  de- 
grees in  arts,  science,  medicine  and 
law,  and  it  is  only  the  Arts  courses 
that  are  of  interest  in  this  particular 
investigation. 

While  the  age  of  scepticism  in 
regard  to  purely  economic  study 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  away, 
and  political  economy  is  accepted  as 
an  essential  in  nearly  every  college 
curriculum,  the  study  of  sociology 
is  still  regarded  as  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, and  on  the  whole  a  thing  to 
be  shunned  by  orthodox  institutions 
of  learning.  This  attitude  of  course 
is  gradually  changing,  and  it  is  in- 
evitable, as  governing  bodies  learn 
more  of  the  nature  of  sociological 
researches  and  the  value  of  the 
work  they  have  long  looked  at  ask- 
ance. This  tendency  is  observable 
in  the  colleges  under  discussion, 
and  from  it  we  may  expect  new  de- 
velopment. 

I.  I  have  not  attempted  to  in- 
clude the  various  French  Catholic 
colleges,  but  have  confined  myself 
to  the  English.  The  several  colleges 


afifiHated  or  federated  with  McGill 
and  Toronto  have  not  been  consider- 
ed, as  their  courses  of  study  are  iden- 
tical with  the  central  institutions. 

Under  the  general  term  used  in 
the  title  of  this  article,  I  include 
political  science  proper,  covering 
constitutional  history  and  interna- 
tional law,  and  sociology  and 
economics.  It  can  be  seen  from  the 
course  subjects  and  references  to 
which  of  the  trinity  each,  properl)' 
belongs.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
portance that  the  three  be  differen- 
tiated ;  it  is  simply  instructive  to 
know  in  a  general  way  how  far  what 
is  evidently  a  popular  interest 
is  reflected  in  the  higher  places 
of  learning.  It  might  seem  that 
the  initiative  in  thought  would 
come  from  the  University  ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Universities  cling  to  tra- 
ditions, and  view  with  distrust  any 
teaching  that  may  be  at  variance 
with  these  preconceived  notions. 
Ic  will  be  seen  from  the  attached 
compilation  of  courses  that  the  Mar- 
itime Province  colleges  have  taken 
up  the  social  sciences  in  a  broader 
way  on  the  whole  than  the  institu- 
tions in  other-  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
If  discoverable,  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  shaking  off  the 
shackles  of  the  past  would  be  most 
interesting  ;  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of 
this  paper  to  undertake  such  a  dis- 
covery. This  is  intended  merely  as 
a  search  for  things  that  are,  without 
seeking  the  causes  for  their  exis- 
tence. I  have  taken  up  the  univer- 
sities alphabetically  and  have 
thought  it  well  to  insert  a  tabulated 
statement  concerning  them,  as  it 
may  serve  to  illuminate  what  is  to 
follow. 
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Institution. 

When 
Founded 

Where  Located. 

Denomination. 

Acadia  College* 

1838 

Wolfville,  N.S. 

Baptist. 

Bishop's  College 

1S53 

Lennoxville,  P.Q. 

Anglican. 

Dalhousie  College* 

1821 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Non-sectarian. 

King's  College* 

1789 

Windsor,  N.S. 

Anglican. 

T>ival  Univ 

1852 
1887 

Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Toronto. 

Catholic  (French). 
Baptist. 

Macmaster* 

Univ.  of  Manitoba 

1877 

Winnipeg. 

Non-sectatian. 

McGill  Univ.* 

1811 

Montreal. 

i<         it 

Mt.  Allison* 

1 861 
1800 

SackviUe,  N.B. 
Fredericton,  N.B. 

Methodist. 

Univ.  of  New  Brunswick* 

Non-sectarian. 

Univ.  of  Ottawa 

1848 

Ottawa. 

Catholic. 

Qaeen's  College* 

1841 

Kingston,  On(. 

Non-sectarian. 

St.  Francis    Xavier    C<\ 

15^53 

Antigonish,  N.S. 

Catholic. 

St.  Joseph's  College 

1864 

Mennamcook,  N.B. 

n 

Univ.  of  Toronto* 

1827 

Toronto. 

Non-sec  taripn. 

Trinity  College*.,  ...    . 

1852 

(1 

Anglican. 

Victoria  Univ.* 

1836 

(( 

Methodist. 

Adm't  women  on  same  terms  as  men. 


courses  in  the  social  sciences. 

Acadia. 

Course  I.  The  constitution  of  Can- 
ada. 

Course  II.  Social  and  Industrial 
Life  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Course  III.  Economic  Theory, 

Course  IV.  Economic  History. 

Course  V.  Sociological  Thought. 

Texts  :  Kidd— Social  Evolution  ; 
Fairbanks  —  Intro,  to  Sociology; 
Schaffle  -  Quintessence  of  Socialism. 

Course  VI.  1  he  Constitution  of 
England. 

Course  VII.  International  Law. 

Course  VIII.  (a)  The  Study  of 
Society. 

Text:  Small  and  Vincent —Intro, 
to  the  Study  of  Society. 

(b)  The  Leading  Features  of  So- 
cialism. 

Bishops. 

Course  I.  Political  Economy. 

Texts  :  Marshall — Economics  of 
Industry;  Mill — Principles  of  Pol. 
Econ. 

Course  II.  Political  Science. 

(a)  Principles  underlying  Govt. 


(b)  Theory  of  Law  and  Govt, 

(c)  Federal  Gov't.— Eng.,  U.  S., 
Can. 

Authors  referred  to : 

Pollock,  Bluntschli,  Nelson,  Hol- 
land, Dicey,  Maine,  Fowler,  Bryce, 
Bagehot,  Seeley,  Parkins,  Caldecott, 
Bourinot,  Roberts,  Kingsford,  Chan- 
ning. 

Course  III.  Eng.  Political  History. 

Course  IV.  Eng.  Constitutional 
Hisiory. 

Dalhousie. 

Course  I.  Political  Economy. 

Text  :  Mill— Principles  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  with  prescribed  passages 
from  other  authors. 

Course  II.  Advanced  Political 
Economy  (a  continuation  of  course  I). 

Course  III.  Constitutional  His- 
tory. 

Text:  Pasneli-Langmead — Const. 
Hs».  of  Eng. 

King's. 
Course  I.  Political  Economy. 

Text  :     Newton — Political  Econ 
omy  ;  Walker — Political  Economy. 
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Laval. 

There  is  a  chair  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, but  I  was  unable  to  discover 
anything  about  the  courses  of  study. 

Macmaster. 

Course  I.  Constitutional  History. 

Texts  :  Woodrow  Wilson — The 
State  ;  Bourinot  —  Constitutional 
History  of  Canada  ;  Houston — Con- 
stitutional Documents  of  Canada. 

Course  11.    Economics. 

Text  :  Ely — Outlines  of  Econ- 
omics. 

Manitoba. 

Course    I.     Industrial    Economy. 

Course  H.     Social  Economy. 

Text  :  Walker's  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Course  HI.  The  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

Text  :  Bagehot — English  Consti- 
tution. 

McGlLL. 

Course  I.  The  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Sociological  Thought. 

References  :  Comte,  Spencer,  De 
Greef,  Schaffle,  Mackenzie,  Ward, 
Tarde,  Giddings,  Small  and  Vin- 
cent. 

Course  H.  Political  Science,  as 
follows  :  General  principles,  rela- 
tion to  the  social  and  ec  nomic 
sciences  ;  origin  and  theory  of  the 
state:  history  of  early  institutions  ; 
the  limits  of  legislative  power  ;  its 
relations  to  civil  and  political 
rights ;  modern  governments  and 
their  administration,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  growth  of  political 
institutions  including  local  govern- 
ment and  municipal  administration  ; 
comparative  politics ;  present  day 
issues  of  problems  ;  individualistic 
and  socialistic  movements. 

References  :  Woodrow  Wilson, 
The  State  ;  Willoughby,  The  Nature 
of  the  State  ;  Bluntschli,  Theory  of 
the    State  ;    Mulford,  The    Nation  ; 


Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Society  ;  Henderson, 
Social  Elements;  Bagehot,  Physics 
and  Politics  ;  Sidgwick,  Elements  of 
Politics. 

Course  III.  Economics  (as  under) 

Scope  and   Method,  main  princi 
pies  ;  History  of  Economic  Theory 
Wealth  and  its  Distribution  ;  Indus 
trial  Changes  ;  Banking,  Money,etc 
Capital  and  Labor  ;   Tariff  Legisla 
tion  ;  Protection  and   Free  Trade 
Public  Finance  and  Taxation  ;  Cor 
porations  and  Trusts ;  Transporta 
tion,  railways,  shipping    and    com 
mercial  development,  and  generally 
the    industrial    organization    of  so- 
\  ciety 

I  References  :  Gide,  Principles  of 
I  Political  Economy;  Marshall, Econ 
omics  of  Industry  ;  Davidson,  The 
I  Bargain  Theory  of  Wages  ;  Toyn- 
bee,  Industrial  Revolution  ;  Rae, 
Contemporary  Socialism  ;  Schaffle, 
The  Quintessence  of  Socialism  ; 
Thurston,  Economics  and  Indus- 
trial History  ;  Ashley,  Economic 
History  ;  Mill,  Political  Economy  ; 
Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Course  I.  Toynbee's  Industrial 
Revolution. 

Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics. 

Fiske's  American  Political  Ideas. 

Course  II.  Gibbin's  History  of 
Commerce. 

Egerton's  Colonial  Policy 

Course  III  Patten — Theory  of 
Consumption. 

Hobson — Problems  of  the  Unem- 
ployed. 

Bagehot — English  Constitution. 

Wilson — Congressional  Govern- 
ment. 

Bourinot — Constitutional  History 
of  Canada, 

Course  IV.  The  Wages  Question 
and  Ritchie's  Principles  of  State  In- 
terference. 

Sidgwick's  Elements  of  Politics 
(selected  chapters). 

Gidding's  Sociology. 
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Course  V,  Text  Books — Cunning- 
ham's   Industrial    History    of   Eng 
land.    Caldecott — English  Coloniza- 
tion and  Empire. 

Books  of  Reference,  ^ 

Toynbee's  Industrial  Revolution. 

Ashley's  Economic  History. 

Mrs.  Green's  Town  Life  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century. 

H.  Zimmern's  Hansa  Towns. 

Laveleye's  Primitive  Property. 

Seebohm's  Village  Community. 
■    Social  England. 

Course  VI.  General  Economics. 

Text  :  Gide — Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  ;  Bastable — Commerce 
of  Nations;  Taussig's — Silver  Situa 
tion  ;  Bagehot — Lombard  Street. 

Additional  for  Distinction  :  Mar 
shall — Economics  of  Industry  ;  Da 
vidson — The    Bargain     Theory     of 
Wages  ;  Rae — Contemporary  Social- 
ism. 

Course  VII.  The  Theory  of 
Wages. 

Course  VIII.  The  Theory  of 
Money. 

Course  IX.  The  Theory  of  Inter- 
national Trade. 

Course  X.  Taxation  and  Finance. 

Mt.  Allison. 

Course  I.  Constitutional  History. 

Creasy's  EngUsh  Constitution ; 
Skottowe's  History  of  Parliament  ; 
Dr.  Bourinot's  Manual  of  the  Con- 
stitutional History  of  Canada.  Lee 
tures  will  be  given  co  ordinate 
with  the  study  of  the  prescribed 
text-books,  upon  the  Origin  of 
Government,  the  History  of  the 
Aryans,  the  Governments  of  Greece, 
Rome,  the  United  States,  etc. 

Course  II.  Political  Economy. 

Walker's  Advanced  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Gide's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  These  works  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
Canadian  Banking  Law,  Sociology, 


and  the  various  modern  problems  of 
Applied  Economics. 

Course  III    International  Law. 

Text  Book  :  Woolsey's  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Books  recommended  :  Hall's  In- 
ternational Law ;  Maine's  Lectures 
on  International  Law ;  Wharton's 
Digest. 

Queen's. 

Course  I.  The  General  Principles 
of  Political  Economy. 

Text  :  Gide's  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Course  II.  The  Theory  of  the 
State.. 

Texts  :  Plato's  Republic,  Book  I. 
Locke — Treatise  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Book  II  ;  Leroy  Beaulieu — 
The  Modern  State 

Course  III.  The  Nature  of  Social 
and  Political  Relations. 

Texts  :  (a)  Political  Economy. 

Smith — Wealth  of  Nations 

Mill — Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Nicholson's  Principles  of  Econ- 
omics, Vol.  I. 

Ingram  —  History  of  Political 
Economy. 

(b)  Society  and  the  State. 

Aristotle — Politics. 

Mill — Representative  Government. 

Maine — Ancient  Law. 

Carlyle— Sartor  Resartus  and  Past 
and  Present. 

Willoughby — The  Nature  of  the 
State. 

Course  IV.  Economic,  Social  and 
Political  Principles. 

Reference  Books : 

Cunningham — Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce. 

Wells  —  Recent  Economic 
Changes. 

Jevons — Money  and  Mechanism  of 
Exchange. 

Seligman — Essays  in  Taxation. 

Brentano — The  Relation  of  La- 
bor to  the  Laws  of  to  day. 
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Bluntschli— Theory  of  the  State. 
Holland  — Elements    of   Jurispru- 
dence, yj^ 
Arnold — Culture  and  Anarchy. 
Rae — Contemporary  Socialism. 

Ottawa. 
Toronto. 

Course  I.  The  Elements  of  Econ- 
omics. 

Course  II.  English  Constitutional 
History  to  Magna  Charta. 

Course  III.  English  Constitutional 
History  from  Magna  Charta. 

Course  IV.  The  Theory  of  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Course  V.  Economic  History  and 
Political  Philosophy. 

Course  VI.  International  Law. 

Course  VII.  Canadian  Constitu- 
tional History. 

Trinity. 

Course  I.  English  Constitutional 
History. 

Course  II.  English  Economic 
History. 

Course  III.  Political  Economy. 

Course  IV.  Political  Science. 

Victoria. 

The  courses  here  are  the  same  as 
those  offered  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  with  the  same  teaching 
staff. 

After  considering  the  foregoing,  it 
appears  that  on  the  whole  the  Cana- 
dian colleges  are  devoting  a  fair 
share  of  their  time  to  the  social 
sciences.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  in  some  of  the  colleges  the 
actual  instruction  given  is  not  so 
great  as  might  appear  from  the 
mjmber  of  courses  offered,  as  in 
many  of  the  honor  courses  the  stu- 
dent is  left  to  do  practically  all  of 
the  work  himself,  rendering  account 
at  stated  intervals  by  means  of 
more  or  less  rigid  examinations. 
This  method  is  often  made  necessary 
by   the   inadequate   number   of  in- 


structors, and  the  student's  almost 
unlimited  capacity  for  work.     Thus 
comparisons  with  American  colleges 
are   valueless    unless   the  foregoing 
fact    be  fully  recognized.     It  might 
seem  to  the   average  observer  that 
the  Canadian  institutions  offer  more 
instruction   of    an    advanced  grade 
in    the    undergraduate    curriculum 
than  colleges  of  similar  size  across 
the  border.     This  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  only  on  the  basis 
mentioned.     It  may  be  of  question- 
able benefit  to  immature  students  to 
allow  them  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
reading  such  as  study  in  the  social 
sciences     entails     without     careful 
guidance  from  some  one  well  quali- 
fied to  lead  them  through  the  mazy 
paths.     But  be   that    as  it  may,  we 
find  the  universities  of  this  country 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  various 
social  sciences  constitute  a  depart- 
ment of  learning  to  be  considered  in 
all  arrangementsand rearrangements 
of    curriculi.       The      question     as 
to    the    pedagogic     value    of     this 
may    be    raised,    but    it    is  an    in- 
disputable fact  that   the  social  and 
thus  the  moral  value    is  great  ;  par- 
ticularly  is    this  so    with    what    is 
strictly     sociological     work.        The 
study    of    the     reactions     between 
human  institutions  and   individuals 
summons  to  its  aid  all  the  scientific 
and  philosophical  knowledge  which 
the  student  may  possess.     And  it  is 
just  here  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
pedagogics  its   importance   may  be 
urged.       A     closer     correlation    of 
studies  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and 
it  seems  that  social  science  bids  fair 
to  bring  about  this  result.     If  such 
is  the  case,  the  trend  of  the  colleges 
in  this  direction  is   a    cause  for  self 
gratulation.     It  gives  evidence  that 
the  Canadian  colleges  are  respond- 
ing not  merely  to  a  demand  born  of 
fitful    desire,    but    rather    from    an 
inherent  belief  that  after   all  a  sys 
tematic  knowledge  of  the  laws  gov- 
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erning   human    association,    or   the 
society  in  which   we   live  and  move 


and  have  our    being   is  the  rational 
end  of  all  intellectual  development. 


THE  PLACE  OF  AMERICA  IN  WORLD  POLITICS.* 

By   David  Jayne   Hill,    LL.D.,   Assistant    Secretary   of   State, 

Washington,  D.C. 


THE  ultimate  moral  unity  of  the 
world  is  based  on  the  oneness 
of  nature  and  the  oneness  of 
man.  For  long  ages  men  lived  apart, 
separated  by  mountains  and  oceans, 
isolated,  unknown,  and  hostile 
among  themselves.  Locality  placed 
its  birthmark  of  race,  prejudice  and 
superstition  upon  every  man,  and 
nations  were  impossible.  War,  con- 
quest, subjugation,  slavery,  despot- 
ism, these  were  the  cruel  instru 
ments  by  which  ancient  states  were 
founded  ;  and  it  is  only  in  modern 
times  that  nationality,  the  child  of 
mutual  devotion  to  common  pur- 
poses shared  by  great  masses  of 
men,  has  carried  human  organization 
beyond  the  confines  established  by 
arbitrary  power. 

All  the  progress  of  the  world  has 
tended  to  unify  mankind  ;  for  the 
clearing  of  forests,  the  search  for 
subterranean  treasures,  the  redemp- 
tion of  arid  wastes,  the  tunneling  of 
mountains,  and  the  flight  of  ships 
over  the  sea,  have  brought  men 
closer  together.  Navigation  has 
carried  adventurers  into  broader 
seas  ;  commerce  has  united  the  sym- 
pathies of  far-distant  peoples  ;  in- 
vention has  abridged  distance,  abbre- 
viated time,  and  rendered  world- 
wide publicity  almost  instantaneous ; 
international  credit  has  interlaced 
the  interests  of  widely  separated 
countries ;  destructive  agents  have 
rendered  war  almost  equivalent  to  | 
mutual    annihilation     and    general 


impoverishment ;  and   even    philan- 
thropy   has    become   international 
the  floating  hospitals  of  Russia  turn- 
ing their  kindly  prows  toward  South 
Africa,  and  the  red  crescent  of  the 
Turk  claiming  its  rights  in  the  min 
istry  of  mercy  beside  the  red  cross 
of  the  Christian  in  the  great   Parlia 
ment   of  Peace  recently  assembled 
at  The  Hague. 

It  is  at  last  one  world,  and  not  a 
mere  juxtaposition  of  worlds,  in 
which  we  live  ;  and  our  science,  our 
literature,  our  commerce  and  our 
politics  have  all  become  cosmopoli- 
tan. 

Three  times  in  human  history  the 
world  has  changed  its  front,  each 
time  bringing  into  one  another's 
presence  larger  and  more  powerful 
groups  of  nations.  First,  upon  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates  rested  the 
termini  of  civilization,  halting  as  if 
uncertain  of  its  future,  glancing 
alternately  at  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  cen- 
turies of  suspense  and  indecision, 
while  the  long,  white  caravans  of 
early  commerce,  solemnly  winding 
across  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  opened  the 
first  rude  highways  of  trade  between 
the  East  and  the  West.  Then  turn- 
ing seaward  to  begin  its  westward 
journey  round  the  globe.  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Carthage  and  the  isles  of  the 
^gean,  became  the  forefront  of  the 
world.  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek  main- 
land,   Sicily   and    Italy  enter    into 


*  The  Convocation  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Thirty-second  Convocation  of 
the  University,  held  April  2nd,  1900,  at  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago. 
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life  at  the  touch  of  trade,  and  pass 
out  of  barbarism  into  civihzation 
For  centuries  the  Mediterranean  con- 
tinues to  be  the  centre  of  the  world  ; 
and  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  con- 
tend for  supremacy  in  the  land 
locked  sea.  The  Hansa  towns  rise 
to  power  and  prosperity  by  extend- 
ing their  commerce  to  the  north, 
but  their  source  of  wealth  is  still  the 
eastern  trade.  Venice,  risen  from 
the  sea  and  become  the  queen  of 
the  Adriatic,  is  long  the  most  pros- 
perous maritime  power  of  the  world  ; 
and  Britain,  a  lone  island  in  the 
northern  seas,  has  still  no  dream  of 
empire.  Europe,  inspired  by  the 
migrations  on  land  and  sea  which 
awoke  her  sleeping  energies  through 
contact  with  the  ancient  East,  when 
her  knights  poured  into  Asia  to  res- 
cue the  birth-spot  of  Christianity 
from  the  desecration  of  the  infidel, 
is  building  her  great  monarchies  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
a  Genoese  sailor,  trusting  a  larger 
vision,  under  the  patronage  of  Spain, 
turns  the  prows  of  his  little  fleet  into 
the  darkness  of  the  western  seas,  to 
find  another  continent.  Returning, 
Columbus  has  changed  the  front  of 
the  world  once  more,  the  Atlantic 
becomes  the  highway  of  nations,  the 
inimitable  West  rises  everywhere  to 
bar  the  search  for  a  shorter  path  to 
India,  and  a  New  World  is  added  to 
the  trophies  of  Mankind. 

The  whole  force  and  energy  of 
Europe  are  now  directed  toward  the 
sea,  and  all  the  maritime  powers  are 
eager  to  plough  the  ocean  with  their 
navies,  and  sow  their  colonies  over 
the  globe.  A  new  Spain,  a  new 
France  and  a  new  England  come 
into  being,  to  repeat  the  struggles  of 
the  Old  World  in  seeking  the  pri- 
macy of  the  New.  A  slender  line  of 
rude  settlements  springs  up  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America, 
taking  possession  of  the  broad  mid- 
dle zone.     The   Spanish  cannot  de- 


stroy it  on  the  south,  the  French 
cannot  drive  it  into  the  sea  from 
the  north  and  northwest,  for  it  car^ 
ries  in  its  blood  domestic  and  civic 
virtues  bred  in  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many, and  liberties  wrested  from 
powerful  kings  through  centuries  of 
freedom  and  self-rule.  Sturdy,  in- 
dustrious, self  reliant,  the  increasing 
stream  of  population  presses  west- 
ward, building  camps  and  cabins  in 
the  wilderness.  The  thrilling  his- 
tory of  westward  expansion  across 
the  American  continent  is  the  most 
brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  the  greatest  exhibition 
of  human  energy  in  the  long  battle 
of  man  with  nature.  Independence 
gained,  the  great  North-west  Terri- 
tory ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Great  Britain,  the  self-governing 
colonies  federated  into  a  nation, 
the  Constitution  framed,  the  vast 
national  domain,  through  a  supreme 
act  of  sovereignty,  ruled  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  an  irrepressible 
race  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
or  reaches  the  golden  shores  of  Call 
fornia  by  the  slow  ships  which  cir- 
cumnavigate South  America.  The 
natural  wealth  of  the  Pacific  slope 
attracts  adventurous  men,  fearless, 
enterprising,  indomitable,  who,  in 
their  country's  name,  without  eti- 
quette or  formality  of  any  kind,  take 
possession  of  the  continent's  western 
rim.  We  need  not  pause  to  speak 
of  military  occupation,  conquest  or 
cession,  as  we  follow  these  swift 
and  sure  movements  of  destiny  :  for 
all  are  unimportant  in  the  light  of 
the  controlling  fact  that  strong  men 
have  at  length  arrived,  capable  of 
redeeming  nature,  ready  and  able 
to  plant  justice,  law  and  political 
institutions,  where  but  yesterday 
only  wild  vegetation  and  rude  races 
grew  and  perislied  in  the  rank  lux- 
uriance of  a  primeval  age. 

The  foremost  in   this  race  across 
the  continent,  voluntary  exiles  from 
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civilization,  fond  of  adventure  and 
courting  danger,  yet  feel  themselves 
isolated  and  alone,  and  look  back 
with  a  kind  of  terror  at  the  awful 
spaces  of  plain  and  mountain  that 
separated  them  from  their  eastern 
homes.  But  the  whole  vast  area  is 
soon  bound  together  and  made  one, 
held  by  the  inseparable  bonds  of  a 
federated  statehood,  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  the  whole  land,  the  terri- 
ble price  of  national  union  ;  and 
the  great  transcontinental  railroads 
which  presently  thread  the  prairies 
and  pierce  the  mountains,  prove 
that  the  nation  has  at  last  mastered 
its  domain,  and  clasped  it  together 
with  bands  of  steel  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

Each  citizen  becomes  intent  upon 
his  private  task,  and  no  one  is  con 
scious  of  the  change  which  time  and 
toil  have  wrought,  while  still  farther 
westward,  along  the  track  of  the 
sinking  sun,  far  out  into  the  Pacific, 
Americans  continue  to  wander, 
building  their  homes  where  eternal 
summer  smiles  on  the  islands  that 
float  between  the  ocean  and  the 
stars.  The  nation  is  startled  by  the 
voice  of  kindred  beyond  the  sea  de- 
manding the  protection  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fragile  re- 
public of  Hawaii,  brought  into 
being  in  a  night,  and  asking  to 
share  the  flag  and  the  destinies  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  an  impressive  moment,  and 
the  government  hesitates  with  inde- 
cision at  the  thought  of  extending 
national  responsibility  over  a  spot 
of  earth  so  remote  from  its  contin 
ental  heritage,  thereby  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  the  nation  two  thou 
sand  miles  into  the  western  ocean. 
It  has  not  dreamed  of  overleaping 
its  continental  boundaries,  and 
has  no  thought  concerning  far- 
distant  islands,  except  that  they 
would  be  a  burden  and  a  care.  But 
a  series  of  grievances  becomes  intol- 


erable, a  strong  impulse  of  chival- 
rous feeling  long  repressed,  an  inex- 
plicable incident  interpreted  as  an 
insult  and  a  challenge,  drive  the 
United  States  into  a  war  with 
Spain  ;  and  the  new,  untried  navy 
is  bidden  to  do  its  work.  The  At- 
lantic coast  towns  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  sudden  appearance 
of  some  destructive  armada,  looming 
out  of  the  mysterious  mists  of  the 
sea  to  lay  them  waste,  and  peaceful 
cottagers  dream  of  exposure  on  the 
unprotected  shore  of  New  England; 
when  suddenly  in  the  early  hours  of 
a  May  morning,  a  squadron  of 
American  ships  quietly  steams  into 
Manila  Bay,  and  before  the  sun  has 
set  the  world  understands  that  the 
front  of  civilization  has  changed 
once  more,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  become  the  centre  of  the  world. 
I  have  said  the  centre  of  the 
world,  for  that  is  always  the  centre 
where  the  new  work  calls,  where  the 
unsolved  problems  rise,  and  where 
the  energies  of  civilization  gather  to 
complete  their  unfinished  task.  And 
this  vast  ocean,  around  whose  bor- 
ders nearly  one-half  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants  are  distributed,  and  to- 
ward which  their  converging  lines 
of  interest  are  directed,  the  outlet 
of  their  commerce  and  the  common 
medium  of  their  intercourse,  is  de- 
stined to  be  the  most  magnificent 
meeting  place  of  nations  which  his 
tory  has  known.  More  than  a 
hundred  lines  of  railroad,  bearing 
the  products  of  every  zone,  now  run 
toward  the  Pacific  ;  and  when  the 
trans-Siberian  line  is  completed,  the 
journej'  from  Pans  to  Japan,  includ- 
ing the  sea  passage,  can  be  made  in 
fifteen  days.  Across  this  great 
ocean,  whose  waters  for  centuries 
were  traversed  by  only  one  small 
sailing  ship  each  year  between 
Manila  and  Acapulco,  a  dozen  lines 
of  steamships,  some  of  them  operat- 
ing nearly    a  hundred  vessels,  now 
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connect  the  ports  of  America,  Asia, 
and  Australia.  Several  systems  of 
trans-Pacific  cables  are  already  in 
contemplation,  destined  to  complete 
the  telegraphic  unity  of  the  world 
which  already  has  170,000  miles  of 
submarine  communicatien — an  ag- 
gregate length  seven  times  the 
girdle  of  the  globe.  The  future 
commerce  of  this  great  ocean  is  be- 
yond human  calculation  ;  its  total 
annual  trade  already  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,000  ;  while  that  of  Japan 
alone,  which  has  doubled  within  ten 
years  has  reached  $2,000,000,000. 

As  if  awakened  from  a  marvellous 
dream  to  find  itself  in  the  presence 
of  a  more  wonderful  reality,  the 
United  States  emerges  from  its  war 
with  Spain  to  discover  that  it  has 
suddenly  become  one  of  the  greatest 
oceanic  powers  of  the  world,  hold- 
ing on  the  west,  Tutuila,  the  finest 
port  in  the  southern  Pacific,  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  Guam  and  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  while  its 
continental  coastline  of  more  than 
five  thousand  miles,  occupies  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  Pacific 
waterway.  In  Alaska  alone,  the 
area  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
twenty-six  states  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  whole  of  France 
could  be  delimited  without  over- 
lapping its  borders.  On  one  of  its 
great  rivers  forty  lines  of  steam 
vessels  are  now  said  to  bs  in  opera- 
tion, and  its  mineral  wealth  is 
believed  to  surpass  all  that  has  been 
extracted  from  the  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  would  twice 
pay  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
rebuke  of  our  indifference  to  the 
value  of  a  great  possession,  a  re-  i 
sponsible  man  of  science  affirms  j 
after  personal  inspection,  that  i 
Alaska  is  "far  better  country  than 
much  of  Great  Britain  and  Norway 
or  even  parts  of  Prussia."  In  the 
light  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Montesquieu,   that    "countries     are 


not  cultivated  by  reason  of  their 
fertility,  but  by  reason  of  their  lib- 
erty," Alaska,  so  long  treated  with 
contempt,  may  become  in  the  dis- 
tant future  the  home  of  happy  mil- 
lions, and  even  the  seat  of  great  and 
powerful  states. 

No  longer  a  struggling  federation 
of  small  commonwealths  scattered 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  command- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  continent  and 
ruling  distant  islands,  what  is  to  be 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in 
those  great  movements  which  are 
changing  the  political  and  moral 
geography  of  tne  world  ?  Will  it 
endeavor  to  undo  the  work  of  those 
unseen  forces  that  have  thrust  it 
into  the  forefront  of  advancing  civi- 
lization, which  is  now  returning  to 
its  cradle  in  the  East  after  complet- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  globe  ?  Will 
it  follow  the  counsel  of  those  who 
oppose  the  extension  of  American 
sovereignty  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  continent,  and  who  demand  that 
our  flag  be  lowered  before  the 
standards  of  self  constituted  chief- 
tains, imagined  to  embody  the 
sovereignty  of  a  people  because 
they  have  inflamed  with  insurrection 
a  single  one  of  eighty-four  native 
tribes,  never  recognized  as  a  state, 
nor  even  constituting  a  nation, 
and  wholly  devoid  of  public  respon- 
sibility ?  When  the  public  archives 
have  told  their  whole  story,  it  will 
appear  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
not  a  bargain  in  the  interest  of  trade, 
but  the  charter  of  liberty  for  twelve 
millions  of  human  beings  gathered 
under  the  protecting  folds  of  a  flag 
able  to  defend  them  from  foreign 
aggression  and  domestic  anarchy. 
The  one  conceivable  opportunity 
for  the  free  development  of  self- 
government  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, so  far  as  that  may  be  pos- 
sible, was  secured  when  the  sover- 
eignty  over  those    islands    passed 
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from  Spain  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  name  of  just  administration,  in 
the  name  of  international  tranquil- 
lity, and  in  the  name  of  self-govern- 
ment itself,  the  United  States  can 
not  lower  its  flag  wherever  it  has 
been  raised,  until  anarchy  has  been 
suppressed,  public  order  established, 
and  the  world  convinced  that  our 
President  expressed  the  real  purpose 
of  the  American  people  when  he 
sent  forth  his  Philippine  commis- 
sioners "as  bearers  of  the  good  will, 
the  protection  and  the  richest 
blessings  of  a  liberating  rather  than 
a  conquering  nation." 

The  advocates  of  Little  America 
as  opposed  to  Greater  America 
have  sought  to  inspire  the  convic 
tion  that  our  recent  development  is 
the  fruit  of  political  materialism— a 
repudiation  of  those  great  ideas 
which  animated  the  founders  of  this 
nation.  Deriving  their  standard  of 
national  morality  from  the  cloister, 
they  find  the  path  of  duty  in 
perpetual  isolation,  and  proclaim 
the  doctrine  that  the  material  and 
moral  expansion  of  the  country  are 
contradictory  and  incompatible. 
But  all  experience  teaches  that  the 
improvement  of  national  character 
is  not  to  be  sought  by  pious  con- 
templation of  one's  virtues  in  a 
monastic  cell,  but  wrung  from  the 
stern  issues  of  life  by  conscientious 
effort  in  the  great  field  of  activity  ; 
for  nations,  like  men,  become  strong 
and  great  only  by  manfully  master- 
ing their  divinely  appointed  tasks 
It  is  impossible  that  the  Hindoo 
conception  of  duty  should  find  ac- 
ceptance in  occidental  minds.  The 
American  people,  in  spite  of  calum- 
niators, have  grown  in  soul  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  grown  in  wealth 
and  comfort;  and  organized  charity, 
public  education  and  general  cul- 
ture are  the  irrefutable  proofs  that 
material  prosperity  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity impoverish  the  soul  of  a  na- 


tion. It  is  a  sad  perversion  of  truth 
for  men  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
colossal  in  America  but  its  geog- 
raphy and  its  private  fortunes, 
nothing  great  or  noble  in  its  gentle- 
ness and  magnanimity,  for  all  that 
is  really  notable  in  our  civilization 
has  sprung  from  considerations 
which  lie  be3^ond  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular persons  or  even  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  plant  trees,  build 
cities,  enact  laws  and  found  col- 
leges; but  how  small  would  all  our 
enterprises  seem,  if  the  only  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  them  were  the 
little  good  that  may  fall  to  us  !  The 
future!  That  is  the  hope  and  the 
inspiration  of  humanity,  the  power 
that  moves  man's  nature  by  "  secret 
and  inviolable  springs."  The  guaran- 
tee of  human  progress  lies  in  the 
constructive  instincts  of  mankind, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  race  is  meas- 
ured by  the  unselfish  enthusiasm 
with  which  its  members  think  and 
toil  for  the  good  that  will  live  after 
them. 

Any  form  of  expansion  which 
does  not  include  the  extension  and 
diffusion  of  that  which  characterizes 
our  deeper  and  purer  national  life, 
that  which  we  are  proud  to  call  our 
"Americanism,"  is  not  worthy  of  the 
energies  and  the  ambition  of  the 
American  people.  What,  then,  is 
that  Americanism  which  we  cannot 
abandon  or  disregard  without  cast- 
ing into  the  sea  the  precious  pearl 
of  our  national  inheritance  ?  It  is 
the  principle  that  no  form  of  civil 
polity  is  tolerable  wliich  does  not 
permit  and  encourage  the  most  free 
and  unrestrained  development  and 
exercise  of  all  those  mental  and 
moral  faculties  and  energies  which 
give  force  and  value  to  the  individu- 
al man  ;  the  idea  of  a  free,  gener- 
ous and  harmonious  co-operation  of 
man  with  man,  of  institution  with 
institution,  of  party  with  party,  and 
of    commonwealth    with     common- 
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wealth  in  the  promotion  of  general 
prosperity,  without  regard  to  class, 
creed,  section  or  racial  origin ;  a 
reverence  for  ideals  of  justice  and 
equity  incorporated  into  the  law  of 
the  land,  made  operative  by  the 
combined  force  of  society  and  sus- 
tained by  the  glad  and  willing 
obedience  of  all  its  members.  Lib 
erty  is  sweet,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
secret  of  our  national  development. 
Fraternity  is  noble,  but  it  is  not  the 
only  bond  of  our  civic  coherence. 
Deeper  than  both  liberty  and  fra 
ternity  lies  the  sublime  conception 
of  an  imperative  moral  order,  which 
is  not  merely  the  fertile  source  of 
personal  rights  but  the  compelling 
force  of  individual  and  national 
duties.  Without  this  fundamental 
bond,  men  are  but  self-conscious 
atoms,  and  societies  mere  drifting 
vapors  which  skirt  the  hills  in  the 
morning  and  vanish  before  the 
noon. 

The  greatness  of  America  lies  in 
the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the 
American  people  that  they  mean  to 
do  what  is  right.  The  way  is  not 
always  easy,  but  if  any  axiom  can 
be  stated  of  this  nation,  it  is  that  it 
will  not  suffer  any  wrong  which 
human  power  can  repress  to  enjoy 
a  permanent  existence  within  iis 
jurisdiction.  Slavery  was  a  dark 
spot  on  the  American  conscience, 
but  the  hand  of  Lincoln  swept  it 
away.  Polygamy  reproached  the 
honor  of  the  nation  ;  and,  behold, 
it  is  gone  and  its  apostles  are  silent. 
Rapine  and  butchery  desolated  the 
fair  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  great 
guns  of  our  squadron  thundered, 
"  Let  us  have  peace  !  "  "  If  you 
do  not  trust  the  people,"  said  a  great 
orator,  "you  march  into  night."  If 
you  cannot  trust  the  people,  whom 
can  you  trust  ?  Presidents  and 
cabinets  and  councils  are  never  so 
wise  as  when  they  open  their  ears 
to  the  voice  of  the  nation — not,  in- 


deed, to  the  strident  vociferations  of 
mere  partisans,  but  to  the  calm  ex- 
pression of  the  national  intelligence 
voiced  by  the  measured,  deliberate 
conclusions  of  an  enlightened 
people. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  commerce 
as  if  it  were  essentially  sordid  and 
selfish,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
its  beneficent  influence.  "  Trade," 
says  a  great  moralist,  "is  a  plant 
which  grows  wherever  there  is 
peace,  as  soon  as  there  is  peace,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  peace."  It  is  the 
great  peacemaker,  the  friend  of 
liberty  and  of  law,  and  wherever  it 
leads  the  way  there  the  gifts  of 
civilization  soon  follow.  Already 
the  hand  of  this  great  nation  has 
been  stretched  out  over  the  broad 
Pacific  to  invite  the  world  to  a 
peaceful  compact  in  the  interest  of 
universal  commerce.  The  transfor- 
mation of  China  will  be  the  work  of 
the  coming  centur}^  and  four  great 
European  powers  have  sought  to 
procure  for  themselves  advantages 
in  the  commercial  rivalry  that  has 
already  begun.  Appealing  to  solemn 
treaties  which  have  opened  to  the 
American  people  the  trade  of  that 
vast  empire — apparently  on  the 
point  of  being  imperiled  by  exclusive 
policies — in  order  to  maintain  equal 
rights  for  the  traders  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  the 
President  has  invited  the  nations, 
through  his  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State,  to  give  assurances  that  that 
"  open  door "  shall  not  be  closed 
against  us.  Recognizing  the  rights 
of  the  American  people  as  a  great 
pacific  power,  England,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Italj'  and  Japan 
have  responded  in  that  just  and 
friendly  spirit  which  we  had  reason 
to  expect  from  them,  and  in  a  body 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  re- 
cently offered  to  the  public  these 
powers  have  collectively  guaranteed 
to    the    United  States  that  fair  and 
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equal  treatment  which  equity  de- 
mands. 

And  this  new  era  of  world  wide 
commerce  which  is  now  about  to 
dawn  is  only  the  natural  sequence 
of  our  continental  development,  the 
fulfilment  of  early  tendencies  and 
prophecies.  In  1830  de  Tocqueville 
wrote  :  "  The  Americans  themselves 
now  transport  to  their  own  s-hores 
nine-tenths  of  the  European  produce 
which  they  consume  ;  and  they  also 
bring  three-quarters  of  the  exports 
of  the  New  World  to  the  European 
consumer.'"  "  Nations,  as  well  as 
men,"  he  continues,  "  almost  always 
betray  the  prominent  features  of 
their  future  destiny  in  their  earliest 
years.  When  I  contemplate  the 
ardor  with  which  the  Americans 
prosecute  commerce,  the  advan- 
tages which  aid  them  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  undertakings,  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  they  will  one 
day  become  the  first  maritime 
power  of  the  globe.  They  are  born 
to  rule  the  seas,  as  the  Romans  were 
to  conquer  the  world." 

With  ample  territory,  and  covet- 
ing the  land  of  no  other  nation, 
with  inexhaustible  treasures  of  coal, 
iron  and  timber,  with  industries 
capable  of  supplying  the  markets  of 
the  world,  midway  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  in  the  zone 
of  maximum  efficiency,  the  Am.eri- 
can  people,  cosmopolitan  in  origin 
and  sympathies,  are,  without  ques- 
tion, destined  to  become  a  great 
power  on  the  sea. 

The  extension  and  enlargement 
of  political  obligations  and  commer- 
cial interests  can  have  but  one  effect 
upon  our  national  life  and  public 
character  ;  for  a  nation  great  enough 
to  bear  it  is  always  elevated  and 
strengthened  by  responsibility.  The 
increasingly  delicate  poise  and 
growing  magnitude  of  private  busi- 
ness have  always  demanded  more 
capable  and   honorable  administra- 


tion, and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in 
our  public  life.  In  commonplace 
circumstances  any  man  will  do,  but 
in  great  emergencies  none  but  real 
men  are  wanted.  Cabinet  ministers^ 
governors-general  and  diplomatic 
and  consular  ofiScers  must  hence- 
forth be  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  character ;  for  the  country  can 
supply  them,  and  the  people  will 
demand  them.  The  exuberant 
prodigality  of  American  character 
may  consent  to  entrust  domestic 
affairs  to  unknown  and  untried  men  ; 
for  if  we  are  robbed  it  is  only  by 
our  friends  and  neighbors !  But 
when  complications  with  foreign 
powers  arise,  when  the  rights  of  the 
defenceless  are  in  question,  when 
the  whole  world  is  watchmg  our 
conduct  and  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  our  motives,  the  pride  of  the 
nation  will  demand  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  its  honor  be  loyal  to 
their  sacred  trust. 

More  than  any  other  human  in- 
stitutions, those  of  education  con- 
nect the  present  with  the  past,  and 
the  past  with  the  future.  More  than 
any  others,  they  represent  the  high- 
est and  most  general  interests  of 
humanity,  and  the  degree  in  which 
their  influence  is  felt  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  height  to  which 
civilization  has  attained.  Never 
before  in  the  development  of  our 
country,  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  have  men  of  liberal 
training  and  high  discipline  been 
so  much  in  demand  for  public  ser- 
vice as  at  the  present  time. 

As  the  mariner,  when  beyond  the 
sight  of  land,  looks  up  for  guidance 
to  the  sun  and  stars,  a  nation,  in 
great  emergencies,  instinctively  re- 
turns to  cardinal  principles,  and 
puts  its  faith  in  its  most  tried  and 
trusted  citizens.  Aiming  at  peace, 
as  the  one  essential  condition  for 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty ;  at  order, 
as   the  one  indispensable  necessity 
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of  social  existence ;  at  justice,  as 
the  fundamental  right  of  human 
nature,  the  country  knows  that  in 
contending  for  these,  in  opposing 
everj'thing  that  would  prevent  or 
delay  them,  it  is  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  all  the  great  and  good  who  have 
gone  before,  or  who  will  follow  after. 
If  any  form  of  government  can  rise 
to  the  level  of  great  human  inter- 
ests and  secure  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  that  of  a  sovereign 
people^  able  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  its  public  servants  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  official 
acts.      Wherever    the    flag   of   our 


country  flies,  on  land  or  sea,  there 
the  American  conscience  is  present 
to  uphold  it,  as  the  symbol  and 
pledge  of  liberty  and  law.  In  the 
divine  charter  of  humanity  there 
are  no  prescriptions  of  latitude  and 
longitude  ;  the  boundaries  of  nations 
do  not  hmit  the  jurisdiction  of 
ethical  principles,  and  the  vast 
oceanic  spaces  present  no  barriers 
to  human  rights,  for  there,  as  every- 
where, the  eternal  laws  which  In- 
finite Power  has  interfused  with 
nature  press  forward  to  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  unfinished  work  of 
man's  development. 

— TAe  University  Record. 


NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 


THE  demand  for  "technical  edu- 
cation "  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced that  Its  incorporation 
with  our  State  school  and  University 
system  cannot  very  long  be  delayed. 
A  glance,  therefore,  at  the  position 
this  latest  phase  of  school  instruc- 
tion holds  in  the  education  systems 
of  the  older  world  countries,  with 
one  or  two  concrete  examples,  show- 
ing how  it  is  being  made  to  further 
the  development  of  the  great  nation- 
al sources  of  wealth,  will  help  to 
crystallise  the  modern  connotation  of 
the  term  used,  and  make  clear  to  the 
public  mind  its  exact  relationship  to 
general  State  education.  It  will  also 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
State  here  may,  by  a  judicious  eclec- 
ticism, safely  go  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  older  world  experience 

In  thus  looking  abroad  what  most 
arrest  attention  are  : — The  all-per 
vading  character  of  State  control 
over  tlie  people's  education,  the  in- 
tense interest  now  taken  by  Govern- 
ments in  the  intellectual  betterment 
of  the  labor  and  industrial  classes, 
the  enormous  expenditure  muncipal 
corporations,    conjointly    with    the 


State,  incur  in  founding  and  main- 
taining technical  schools,  and  the 
success  with  which  this  class  of 
instruction  is  being  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  local  industries.  And 
these  social  phenomen?,  mark,  are 
but  the  resultants  of  the  inter-play 
of  two  master-passions  that  at  pre- 
sent dominate  Christendom — the 
passion  to  become  possessed  of  the 
most  destructive  armament,  and  a 
passion  for  acquiring  foreign  com- 
mercial expansion.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Continental  Europe  were 
the  first  to  realise  the  economic 
value  of  an  educated  soldiery  and  a 
skilled  proletariate.  Hence,  during 
the  course  of  three  decades,  there 
have  sprung  up  in  Austria,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden  and 
other  continental  countries  schools 
in  which  the  mental,  physical  and 
business  faculties  of  the  nation's 
youthhood  are  trained  concurrently. 
In  some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
State  systems  of  education  under 
which,  from  the  elementary  primary 
school  up  to  the  University,  there  is 
no  break ;  each  department  of 
school,  and  every  school  course,  be- 
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ing  so  correlated  that  there  is  neither 
waste  of  teaching  power  nor  over- 
lapping of  studies. 

For  instance,  the  French  State 
school  system  is  organically  synthe 
tic,  rhythmic  in  working  and  large- 
ly technical  in  character.  The  State 
educational  institutions  are  of  three 
grades — Primary  schools,  general 
and  technical ;  secondary  schools, 
classical,  modern  and  advanced  tech- 
nical ;  superior  schools,  technical 
colleges  and  universities.  The  ad 
ministration  of  the  whole  of  these, 
together  with  the  duty  of  licensing 
and  inspecting  private  schools,  are 
functions  of  a  central  Cabinet  de- 
partment, presided  over  by  a  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  superior  council,  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  by  three  directors,  called  re 
spectively  directors  of  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  superior  education 
Professors  at  the  universities,  in- 
spectors of  schools  and  teachers 
are  under  this  State  department. 
Their  tenure  of  office,  salaries  and 
duties  are  defined  by  law  and  de 
partmental  regulation.  And  yet  the 
schools  are  not  altogether  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing school  buildings  and  residences 
for  teachers,  as  well  as  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  schools,  is  thrown 
upon  municipal  councials — these 
being  empowered  by  law  to  appro- 
priate for  such  purposes  out  of  the 
municipal  revenue  whatever  amount 
they  may  deem  requisite.  The 
choosing  of  school  sites,  defining 
the  special  character  of  schools 
needed  within  their  boundaries,  and 
an  active  part  in  the  oversight  of 
the  schools  are  delegated  by  the 
Central  Education  Department  to 
local  councils  and  committees. 

The  State  primary  schools  are  of 
distinct  types.  First,  there  are 
primary  day  schools,  similar  in  char- 


acter to  the  State  schools  in  Vic 
toria,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a 
good  general  education  to  children 
resident  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  schools.  Then  there  are 
district  primary  day  schools — a  class 
of  schools  at  present  unknown  in 
this  colony — that  draw  their  schol- 
ars from  a  wide  area,  in  which  gen- 
eral education  is  continued  and  large- 
ly added  to  by  specialised  instruc- 
tion in  sections.  In  the  first  place, 
the  children  are  taught  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial  and  other 
avocations.  Afterwards,  they  are 
taught  the  practical  application  of 
these  principles  and  trained  in  the 
practice  of  the  several  occupations. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  bifurcated 
type  of  school,  French  primary 
general  and  primary  technical  educa- 
tion begins  and  ends.  After  passing 
through  the  district  primary  day 
schools,  pupils  are  fully  capable  of 
either  going  out  into  the  world  to 
earn  their  own  living  as  junior 
workmen,  or  of  pursuing  their  stu- 
dies at  the  State  Universities. 

The  course  of  instruction  laid 
down  for  schools  of  the  first  named 
type  takes  a  much  wider  range  than 
does  the  programme  ot  free  instruc- 
tion here.  It  covers  all  the  require- 
ments of  what  is  known  by  the  term 
a  good,  secondary  school,  English 
education.  Between  the  age  of  six 
and  thirteen  years,  the  law  makes 
education  compulsory  upon  chil- 
dren, and  during  that  period  they 
are  all  subject  to  examination  by 
inspectors  from  the  Education  De- 
partment, whether  under  instruction 
at  home  or  at  school.  Annual  pub- 
lic examinations  are  held  by  the 
Department,  at  which  childrdh  of 
eleven  and  over  are  called  upon  to 
present  themselves.  Those  who 
pass  get  a  "  Certificate  of  Primary 
Instruction,"  holders  of  which  are 
exempt    from   the  operation  of  the 
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compulsory  clauses  of  the  education 
law,  and  may  go  into  employment. 

But  the  chief  interest  centres  in 
the  evolution  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction given  in  schools  of  the 
second  type — the  district  primary 
day  schools.  Admission  to  these 
district  schools  is  restricted  to 
children  who  have  taken  their  cer- 
tificates of  primary  instruction,  and 
have  since  then  "  passed  a  full  year 
in  the  highest  standard  of  a  primary 
elementary  school,"  or  who  have 
passed  an  examination  of  equivalent 
value  to  both  the  above  require- 
ments. Every  district  day  school 
must  be  provided  with  a  properly- 
furnished  workshop  and  workrooms, 
and  it  is  mandatory  upon  teachers 
to  put  all  the  boys  through  a  course 
of  manual  work  in  both  iron  and 
wood.  There  are  three  divisions  of 
district  primary  schools.  In  the 
first  division,  the  school  course  is 
arranged  for  two  years,  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  first  year  being  a 
repetition,  with  but  slight  enlarge- 
ment, of  the  primary  school  work, 
and  that  of  the  second  year  is  one 
of  specialized  studies,  directed  to 
whatever  will  tend  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  taste  for  business  and  handi 
craft.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  the  parents  of  the  scholars  are 
expected  by  the  Department  to  de- 
cide upon  the  particular  sub  division 
— general  or  technical — they  wish 
their  children  to  be  trained  under. 

In  the  second  and  third  divisions 
of  district  primary  schools,  the  cur- 
riculum becomes  progressively 
specialized.  There  is  now  a  three 
years'  course,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  fourth  year.  Primary 
education,  in  addition  to  the  sub 
jects  taught  in  the  previous  division, 
embr'aces  "  applied  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  practical  algebraical 
and  geometrical  work,  the  rules  of 
ordinar}^  accounts  and  bookkeeping, 
elementary,  natural  and  physical 
science    as    applied    to  agriculture, 


manufacture  and  hygiene,  geometri- 
cal, model  and  ornamental  drawing, 
the  elements  of  common  law  and 
political  economy,  elementary 
French  history  and  literature,  the 
principal  epochs  of  general  history, 
and  more  especially  those  of  modern 
history,  modern  languages,  working 
in  wood  and  metal,  needlework, 
cutting  out  and  dressmaking."  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
manual  and  technical  training  given 
in  this  division  of  schools  is  confined 
to  what  is  strictly  educational  in 
character.  The  aim  of  the  curricula 
is  solely  to  develop  in  the  children 
before  they  leave  school  skilfulness 
of  hand  and  eye,  and  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  use  of  tools, 
and  with  the  properties  of  wood 
and  iron.  No  attempt  is  here  al- 
lowed to  be  made  to  teach  distinct 
trades  or  businesses.  This  was  very 
clearly  impressed  upon  the  officers 
of  his  Department  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  a  circular 
sent  out  shortly  after  those  district 
schools  in  which  trades  were  taught 
had  been  placed  under  the  technical 
education  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The 
circular  is  dated  15th  February, 
1893,  and  points  out  that  the  bulk 
of  scholars  in  this  division  of  dis 
trict  primary  schools  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  industrial  class  and  will 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  school  at  an 
early  age,  and  most  likely  go  into 
employments  requiring  hand  craft 
and  manual  work,  that  teachers 
ought,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
minds  of  scholars  were  directed  to 
the  study  of  those  subjects  most 
likely  to  be  of  practical  use  to  them. 
"  The  teaching  should  be,"  he  says, 
"  both  technical  and  profesional,  but 
in  a  different  sense  of  the  term  from 
that  understood  in  those  strictly 
technical  schools  which  '  give  in- 
struction in  the  practice  of  industry 
and  commerce.'  " 

District  primary  day   schools   of 
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the  next  division  are  technical 
schools  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term— that  is,  schools  in  which  pro- 
fessions or  trades  are  taught,  and 
are  called  Practical  Schools  of  Com 
merce  and  Industry.  The  work- 
shops and  class-rooms  are  fitted  up 
with  the  best  machinery  and  appli 
ances,  the  aim  being  to  give  the 
pupils  a  superior  training  to  that  ob 
tainable  by  an  ordinary  apprentice, 
and  the  course  of  study  and  practice 
extends  over  three  or  more  years. 
Before  being  admitted  a  candidate 
•'  has  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  the  headmaster,  a  master 
on  the  literary  side  and  a  master 
on  the  science  side.  On  the  re- 
sult depends  the  particular  'year' 
or  'course'  in  which  he  or  she  will  be 
placed."  In  order  that  the  local  re- 
quirements of  each  district  may  be 
met,  greater  specialisation  than  for- 
merly is  allowed.  The  organization 
of  technical  education  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  question  of  pedagogics, 
but  as  one  of  vital  moment  to  the 
State.  The  following  remarks  by 
the  Minister  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion apply  to  this  colony  as  well  as 
to   France : — "On    account   of    the 


division  of  labor  and  the  use  of 
machinery,  apprenticeship  at  the 
workshop  scarcely  exists  nowadays, 
except  under  abnormal  circum- 
stances, and  the  changes'which  have 
been  introduced  in  tools  have  de- 
monstrated more  clearly  than  ever 
before  the  necessity  for  workmen 
possessing  a  theoretical  knowledge 
sufficient  tor  and  adapted  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  workshop.  It 
has  become  a  matter  which  cannot 
be  longer  ignored  that  we  should  fill 
up  the  break  that  has  been  created 
in  our  commercial  and  industrial  or- 
ganization. It  has  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  put  at  the  dispo 
sal  of  our  commercial  houses  well- 
educated  assistants,  and  to  furnish 
our  manufacturers  with  properly 
qualified  workmen  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  technical  schools  to  fulfil  this 
task,  and  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  bear  these  considerations  in 
mind  when  arranging  the  direction 
to  be  given  to  the  studies  in  these 
schools." 

How  admirably  the  district  gener- 
al and  technical  schools  are  organ- 
ized, graded  and  systematised,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  : — 
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will  be  seen    go  over  the  last  year's  work  again 

or  retire.     Indeed,  if    at    any  stage 

the  head  master  is  convinced  of  a 

pupil's  incapacity  for  any  particular 

ach  section  has  its  own  special-    work  or  study,  he  at  once  acquaints 

The    agricultural  section  has   the  child's  parents,  and  advises  that 


From  the    above   it 
that  during    the  first   year's  course 
there   is   no  differentiation — all  the 
sections  work    as   one  class.     After 
that, 
ties. 


no    languages,  very    little  drawing, 
but    is  stronger  in   natural  sciences 
and  in  manual  occupations  bearing 
upon      soil     culture.     The     indust- 
rial    section     has     more    mathem 
atics       and      technical        drawing 
and      manual      work      on      which 
six  hours  a  week  are  spent  as   con- 
trasted with  two  hours  a  week  in  the 
commercial   section.      In  the  com 
mercial   section   languages   occupy 
four   hours    a    week,    bookkeeping 
three  hours,  as  compared  with  one 
hour  in  the  other  sections,  and  an 
additional    hour  is    given    to    geo- 
graphy.    The  characteristic  of  the 
general  section  is  the  time  devoted 
to    modern   languages,    viz.,    three 
hours    per    week    throughout     the 
course,  for  boys   and  girls,  while  in 
the  commercial  section  this  is  raised 
to  four   hours  for   both,  and   in  the 
industrial     section     it     disappears, 


it  be  put  to  something  else.  The 
Department  declines  to  waste  public 
expenditure  in  district  schools  upon 
pupils  who  are  not  likely  to  give 
back  to  the  State  some  tangible  re- 
turn by  becoming  proficient  work- 
men. 

Three  things   should    be   empha- 
sized in  this  connection.     The  dis- 
trict schools  are  boarding  schools  as 
well  as  day  schools,  because  a  large 
number   of  the   pupils    come  from 
surrounding  towns  and  villages  too 
distant  to  permit  of  their  being  day 
scholars.       The    boarding   fees  are 
only  from  ^25  to  ^30  a  year.  There 
is   a   remarkably   liberal  system  of 
State  scholarships,  tenable  for  three 
I  years,  with  a  possible  extension  to 
four,  and  are   open    to    children  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  who  give  evi- 
dence  of   merit    and  win    them   at 
competitive    examinations.       They 
being  replaced  by  additional  mathe-   are,  very  properly,  only  awarded  to 
matics,  science    and    manual    work,    competitors  whose  parents    are  un- 
The  one  hour  a  week  given   by  girls  '  able  to  pay  boarding  school  rates  or 


to  domestic  economy  is  included  in 
the  manual  work. 

The  same  care  that  guards,  by 
examination,  district  primary  and 
technical  schools  from  the  intrusion 
of  children  net  sufficiently  advanced 
to  benefit  from  them,  is  exercised  at 
the  close  of  every  year,  so  as  to 
eliminate  pupils  whose  capacities 
are  not  equal  to  the  course  they 
have  entered  upon.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  time-table,  courses  are 
divided  into  "years"  of  study: 
Every  twelve  months  scholars  who 
are  capable  of  taking  up  the  next 
year's  studies  are  advanced,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  they   are  or  are 


to  bear  the  cost  of  their  living  at 
home.  These  scholarships  provide 
for: — I.  The  whole  or  partial  ex- 
pense of  pupils  in  boarding  schools. 
2.  Boarding  scholars  in  private  resi- 
dences. 3.  Paying  to  parents  the  cost 
of  scholarship  holder's  food,  cloth- 
ing, travelling  expenses,  etc.,  so  as 
to  help  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the 


child' 


s  wages 


while  at  school.  Then 


there  are  a  number  of  travelling 
scholarships,  which  are  awarded  to 
district  primary  technical  school 
pupils  who  intend  to  follow  com- 
mercial or  industrial  careers.  Candi- 
dates for  them  must  be  between  six 
teen  and  nineteen,  and  if  successful 


not  capable  an  examination  is  held,    at  the  competitive  examination, have 
Those  who  fail  to  pass  must    either  ,  to  prove  that  their  parents  are  un 
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able  to  send  them  abroad  without 
the  scholarship.  In  the  year  1894 
there  were  1,004  State  scholarships 
awarded  to  district  primary  tech- 
nical schools,  viz.,  girls,  410  ;  boys, 
594.  To  these  have  to  be  added  the 
large  number  of  scholarships  given 
by  counties  and  muricipalities. 
Paris  itself  gave  150  in  1894,  at  a 
cost  of  ^3,250.  Scholarship  holders 
may  also  be  granted  small  sums  for 
stationery,  drawing  instruments, 
books,  etc.  To  those  who  need  it, 
grants  at  the  rate  of  ;!^i2  los.  for 
the  first  year,  and  £^  los.  a  year 
afterward,  are  made  for  clothing. 
Taking  the  latest  returns  available 
(1890)  of  the  attendances  of  pupils 
at  district  technical  schools  through- 
out France,  it  seems  that  out  of  a 
total  of  40,572  there  were  no  fewer 
than  2, 1 39  or  1 1 .4  per  cent,  who  held 
scholarships.  So  that  the  scholar- 
ship system  is  playing  an  important 
part  in  spreading  technical  as  well 
as  practical  and  general  education. 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  repub- 
lic views  the  competition  of  private 
schools  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  wherever  a  district  primary, 
school  can  take  the  scholarship 
holder  in,  he  or  she  must  not  be 
placed  at  a  private  establishment. 
Of  the  number  who  gained  scholar- 
ships in  the  year  i8g6,  only  six 
boys  and  12  girls  were  so  placed. 
The  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  year  1894-5,  attending  the  State 
schools,  was  4,215,411  ;  teachers, 
148,153. 

There  are  other  features  of  the 
system  besides  its  organic  synthesis 
and  the  really  practical  character  of 
its  primary  school  instruction  that 
give  it  a  special  significance  at  the 
present  juncture.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, primary  education,  it  has  been 
shown,  embraces  the  very  widest 
culture  of  faculty  that  the  majority 
of  the  youth  of  a  country  can  by  any 
possibility  require  to  fit  them  to  be 


come  wage-earners,  and  to  give 
them  a  fair  chance  of  pushing  their 
way  into  society.  And  this,  remem- 
ber, is  provided  by  the  co-operative 
action  of  the  Government  with  the 
municipal  councils,  without  parents 
being  compelled  to  pay  a  penny  for 
fees,  books,  manual  work  materials, 
appliances  for  technical  instruction 
and  workshop  machinery. 

The  following  return  of  the  vari- 
ous positions  entered  upon  by  pupils 
who,  in  the  year  1895,  left  district 
day  schools,  proves  that  the  system, 
although  but  a  few  years  in  force,  is 
working  in  the  direction  its  authors 
desired,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  : — Percentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  students. 

Entered  as  students  in  second- 
ary schools,  7-18 ;  entered  as 
student  teachers  in  primary  training 
colleges,  19*22  ;  entered  as  teachers 
or  monitors  in  primary  and  second 
ary  schools,  3  44  ;  entered  in  special 
schools  preparing  for  different  pro- 
fessions, such  as  arts  and  trades, 
agriculture  or  commerce,  fine  arts 
or  music,  watchmaking,  naval  trades 
or  cabin  boys,  professions,  etc., 
8*79 ;  entered  as  clerks  in  Govern- 
ment offices,  central  and  local,  for 
instance — post  and  telegraph,  roads 
and  bridges,  taxes,  registrative, 
Custom  house,  administrative,  poi 
ice,  etc.,  572 ;  entered  as  employees 
in  offices  or  shops,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, architects  and  builders 
and  shop  assistants,  2570  ;  entered 
as  clerks  in  banks  or  financial  con- 
cerns, 0-86 ;  entered  workmen  or 
apprentices  in  industrial  workshops, 
19-09;  returned  to  their  families  to 
follow  an  industrial  career,  8*97  ;  re- 
turned to  their  families  to  follow  a 
commercial  career,  1150;  returned 
to  their  families  to  follow  an  agri 
cultural  career,  io"68  ;  returned  to 
their  families  to  follow  domestic 
duties  (girls)  29-59  P^"^  cent. 

Sum^mary  of  careers  entered  upon: 
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— Manual  occupations  :  Girls,  6  42  ; 
boys,  32"33.  Total,  3874  per  cent. 
Clerical  occupations  or  in  shops  : 
Girls,  12-87;  boys,  30*90;  totals 
43-77  per  cent.  Teaching:  Girls, 
i6'i8  ;  boys,  6"50 ;  total,  22'68  per 
cent.  Domestic  Duties  :  Girls,  only 
20-50  per  cent. 

Advanced  technical  education  is 
also  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
State  and  supervised  by  depart 
ments  responsible  for  each  profes- 
sion. Schools  of  agriculture  by  the 
Agricultural  Department ;  schools 
of  roads  and  bridges,  by  the  Public 
Works  Department ;  naval  schools, 
by  the  Naval  Department  ;  com- 
mercial schools,  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  etc.  As  in  England, 
so  is  it  in  France,  trade  is  rising  in 
the  social  scale,  and  is  drawing  into 
its  ranks   persons  who  formerly  en- 


tered the  professions.  Wealthy 
merchants  more  frequently  than 
formerly  put  their  sons  into  their 
own  business.  Paris  has  two  su- 
perior commercial  schools,  and  Bor- 
deaux, Le  Havre,  Lille,  Marseilles, 
Rouen  Montpelier  and  Nancy,  one 
each.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1897 
the  total  number  of  students  in  these 
schools  was  given  as  1042.  One 
practical  benefit  the  State  offers  as 
an  inducement  to  young  men  to  at- 
tend the  schools  of  commerce  is  that 
four  fifths  of  the  students  who  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  minimum  of  65  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  obtainable  during 
the  old  course  of  study  are  granted, 
in  addition  to  the  diploma,  a  remis- 
sion of  two  out  of  the  three  years' 
compulsory  military  service. — From 
the  Age,  12th  August,  1899. 


It  was  long  a  charge  against  the 
school  training  in  the  United  States 
that  history  and  geography  practi- 
cally ended  with  the  American 
Republic.  Except  for  what  could 
be  gleaned  from  Scripture  and  the 
classics,  history  practically  began 
with  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
simplicity  of  educated  Americans 
as  to  the  relations  of  Canada  to  the 
mother  country  has,  for  instance, 
long  been  a  matter  of  astonishment 
and  scorn  to  Canadians.  English 
history  naturally  stands  to  all 
American  history  very  much  in  the 
relation  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
does  to  the  New.  It  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  introduction  to  it. 
Assuming  as  true  the  American 
view  that  the  American  develop 
ment  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  none  the  less  a  develop- 
ment from  what  went  before,  and 
American  history  is  no  more  com- 


plete without  the  previous  English 
history  than  English  history  itself 
would  be.  Indeed,  not  only  is 
British  constitutional  history  the 
stem  upon  which  that  of  the  United 
States  grew,  it  is  also  the  source 
and  spring  of  all  the  constitutions 
in  the  world,  so  that,  looking  at  the 
study  of  history  not  as  information 
only,  but  as  education,  there  is  no 
history  in  the  last  ten  centuries  that 
begins  to  be  as  valuable  as  that 
of  England.  Recent  developments 
have  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of 
the  great  nation's  vision,  and  it 
seems  there  is  now  too  much  Eng 
lish  history  in  the  American  schools 
for  the  liking  of  some  of  the  people 
The  Germans  want  German  history 
to  be  given  an  equal  place,  and  the 
Irish  have  natually  taken  up  the 
fight  and  wish  Irish  history  made  a 
staple  part  of  the  course. —  TAe 
Montreal  Witness. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


THE    UNEXPECTED. 


The  journey  from  Oxford  to  Glas 
gow,  a  distance  of  more  than  400 
miles,  was  accomplished  in  one  day, 
all  in  daylight.  What  a  succession 
of  names  of  cities  and  towns  famous 
in  the  story  of  Great  Britain  !  I 
looked  with  special  interest  for 
Carlisle ;  Scotsmen  and  High- 
landers will  readily  understand  why. 
There  is  no  need  this  day  to  repeat 
the  stirring  tales  of  the  Border 
towns.  Every  convenient  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  chat  with  work- 
ing men  of  all  trades,  and  the  opin- 
ion was  found  almost  universal  that 
a  workingman  can  do  better  in 
Britain,  as  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned, than  in  Canada.  This 
opinion  was  expressed  more  em- 
phatically in  Glasgow  than  at  any 
other  point  on  the  journey.  I  must 
not  write  on  the  contrast  between 
the  country  in  England  as  it  is  seen 
for  miles  about  the  city  of  Oxford, 
and  the  country  in  Scotland  as  seen 
about  Glasgow.  I  feel  that  the  con- 
trast would  be  unfair,  and  would 
be  certainly  misunderstood. 

Again,  we  were  fortunate,  through 
the  kindness  of  friends,  m  being 
cared  for  by  an  excellent  family, 
with  whom  we  felt  perfectly  at 
home,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The 
University  buildings  are  in  a  very 
fine  park,  through  which  the  River 
Kelvin  runs  ;  a  most  picturesque  site 
for  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  All 
classes  closed,  of  course.  We  went 
through  some  of  the  C  .  rooms, 
and  sunned  and  refreshed  ourselves 
by  strolling  through  the  University 
grounds  and  resting  on  the  banks  of 


the  Kelvin.  One  morning  I  was 
taught  a  lesson  on  the  meaning  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Home. 

Early  one  morning  I  went  to  get 
a  newspaper  to  a  bookstore  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasgow.  In  charge  of  the  store 
was  a  tidy,  smart  lassie.  I  asked, 
thoughtlessly,  for  two  or  three  news- 
papers published  in  London.  No, 
the  lassie  promptly  said,  they  had 
none  of  them.  To  the  query,  did 
!  she  not  keep  the  "  English  "  papers, 
i  she  answered,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  no,  she  did  not;  they  had 
plenty  of  papers  of  their  own. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  !  Such  a 
place  for  rest  and  enjoyment  for  its 
citizens  as  you  would  expect  to  be 
provided  by  such  a  populous  and 
wealthy  city  as  Glasgow.  Here  you 
find  a  park  set  aside  tor  the  young 
lads  and  lassies  of  Glasgow  to  play 
in,  to  romp  in,  imconfined.  The 
shout  was  not  exactly  in  tone 
the  same  as  I  heard  in  Greenwich 
Park,  but,  no  doubt,  it  meant 
"  Scotland  Forever  !  " 

We  in  Canada  have  a  good  deal 
to  learn  from  our  fathers  m  the 
Home  land  and  one  thing  is  how  to 
care  for  the  physicial  well-being  of 
the  children,  boys  and  girls  ;  give 
them  grounds  to  play  in:  allow  free- 
dom of  action  in  the  open  air. 

Glasgow  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  governed  municipality 
in  Great  Britain,  in  fact  in  the  world. 
For  its  school  organization  the 
good  name  of  this  large  and 
thriving  city  stands  equally  high. 
When  we  were  there  in  the  beginning 
of    August",  1899,  the   schools  were 
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all  closed.  Sympathy  forbade  a  visit 
to  any  teacher  during  vacation. 
Found  the  old  Grammar  school  of 
this  ancient  city  in  a  fine,  modern 
building.  The  school-yard  is  com-  ! 
paratively  small  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
school  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

One   beautiful   forenoon    (all    the 
days  were  fine,  during  the  four  weeks 
we  were  in  the    Old  Country)  while 
sitting  on  Gilmore  Hill.the  site  of  the 
university,  musing  on  the  past  and 
what  vital  influences  Glasgow  exert- 
ed upon    us  (Highlands)  by  its    uni- 
versity and   through    the  Macleods 
for  three  generations   at    least,  two 
young  men  came  to  me  and  put  the 
query  :       Can  we    see    the    Clyde  ?  j 
The  natural  answer,  let  us  try,  was 
given.     We  then  experimented  with 
the    unaided    eye,    but   not   a    glint  j 
of   the   busy   Clyde    could   we   see. 
The    men    turned    out    to    be    citi- 
zens of  the  U.S.A.,  one  from  Penn- 1 
sylvania,  the  other  from  Kentucky,  ! 
We  took  words  and   gloried    in  our 
original  homeland. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Glas 
gow.  The  acting  foreman  was  most 
obliging,  took  me  over  all  the  estab-  j 
lishment,  now  some  hundreds  of 
years  old,  explaining  fully  their  mode 
of  work  and  the  products.  And  j 
while  he  was  doing  this  I  asked 
about  prices  and  profits  and  in  so 
doing  touched  a  sore  point.  He 
informed  me  that  their  profits  were 
very  much  reduced,  almost  nothing, 
and  this  is  the  case,  said  he,  though 
we  are  most  economical  in  saving 
and  selling  all  by-products '"ll^^vell 
as  improving  our  machinery.  I 
asked  for  his  explanation  for  this  un- 
toward state  of  affairs.  His  answer 
was  that  it  is  all  owing  to  competition 
and  chiefly  to  the  competition  from 
America  ;  because  while  their  pro- 
ductions are  duty  free  into  our  coun- 
try, they  charge  us  such  a  high  rate  , 


for  admission  to  their  markets,  tbat 
there  is  scarcely  anything  left  for  the 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  added,  very  emphatically,  "  It  is 
real  mean  of  them.  We  will  have  to 
revise  our  manner  of  dealing  with 
them." 

Greenock,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  22  miles 
nearer  the  sea  than  Glasgow,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  two  com- 
peting lines  of  railway,  Greenock 
is  the  starting  point  for  many  who 
visit  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles.  Those  who  wish  to  throw  an 
ungenerous  gibe  at  Greenock,  say 
that  it  is  always  raining  in  Greenock. 
Untrue,  this  saying,  for  finer  weath- 
er could  not  be  than  we  had  every 
time  we  were  in  the  thriving  town 
of  Greenock. 

In  this  age  of  industry  and  science, 
every  one  has  heard  and  holds  in 
honour  the  name  of  James  Watt, 
the  famous  engineer.  James  Watt 
belongs  to  Greenock,  and  has  been 
specially  honoured  in  various  ways 
by  the  citizens  thereof. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  has  the 
rare  distinction  of  having  voiced  for 
man,  his  sense  of  two  of  his  deepest 
griefs  :  the  loss  of  a  companion  and 
the  loss  of  a  son. 

Every -parent  in  the  keenness  of 
his  sorrow,  cries  out  almost  instinct- 
ively in  the  words  used  by  the  He- 
brew poet  to  give  expression  to  the 
agony  he  endures  at  the  loss  of  a 
son.  The  bard  of  Scotland  has  the 
unique  honor  of  telling  forth  in 
equally  felicitous  terms  the  aching 
void  felt  by  those  who  have  lost  one 
dear  to  them  as  their  own  soul. 

Here  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Mary,  in  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  in  Greenock,  that  quiet  rtsting- 
place — where 

"  Mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 
Thit  hean  that  lo'ed  me  dearly." 

is  held  in  reverence  almost  as  great 
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as  her  memory  was  cherished  by  the 
poet  when  he  was  alive. 

It  is  a  sight  to  which  Greenock 
can  take  visitors,  assured  that  they 
will  not  readily  forget. 

The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian 
by  a  few  hours,  the  shadows  were 
lengthening,  not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  clear  blue,  the  kirkyard 
bathed  in  sun-light  and  perfectly 
beautiful,  such  were  the  favor- 
able conditions  under  which  we 
saw  and  left  the  quiet  resting-place 
of  Highland  Mary. 

How  much  "  Mary  "  did  for  Rob- 
bie Burns!  She  took  him  to  a  high- 
er plane  than  he  ever  reached  before, 
and  held  him  there.  Blessed  High- 
land Mary.  And  how  much  has 
Robbie  Burns  done  for  the  human 
race  by  his  meeting  with  the  lovely 
Celtic  maiden  ? 

Greenock  has  a  great  trust  com 
mitted  to  it,  and  it  is  kept  in  the 
kirkyard  of  Old  West  Kirk,  a  kirk 
which  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  was  the  only  church  in  Green- 
ock, and  may  be  a  pre- Reformation 
kirk. 

In  the  disused  kirkyard  of  the 
Old  West  Kirk  is  the  grave  of 
"Highland  Mary,"  with  an  elaborate 
sculpture  by  Mossman.  The  grave 
is  marked  by  a  large,  monumental 
slab,  and  adorned  with  a  well  carved 
group  in  low  relief,  representing  the 
parting  of  the  lovers,  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  Grief.  The  monument 
bears  the  name  of  "  Mary,"  and 
uffder  the  figures  are  the  two  lines  : 

Oh  !  Mary,  dear,  departed  shade, 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

The  monument  was  erected  in 
1842,  by  public  subscription  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  railing,  enclosing  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  which  has 
been  decorated  by  flowers  and 
plants  loved  and  sang  of  by  the 
poet.  The  kirkyard  is  the  charge  of 
Greenock  Burns'  Club. 


Must  not  attempt  to  tell  about  the 
beauties  seen  on  the  way  from 
Greenock  to  Tarbet,  on  Loch  Fyne. 
These  beauties  and  heart-moving 
scenes  were  not  unexpected  and, 
therefore,  are  excluded  from  our 
notes.  A  few  of  the  names  of  places 
will  be  given,  and  they  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  knowing  ones:  Dun- 
barton  Castle,  Dunoon,  Rothesay, 
Colmtraive,  Kyles  of  Bute,  Tigh- 
nabruaich. 

Slept  in  Tarbet,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing had  "inter  aha,"  herrings,  for 
breakfast,  which  a  country  man,  and 
evidently  a  judge  of  herrings,  who 
kindly  acted  as  divider  amonst  us, 
pronounced  as  "na  sae  bad,"  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  his  com- 
panion. 

The  coach  from  Campbelltown, 
38  miles  away,  we  found  would  not 
be  in  till  noon,  and,  as  our  first 
resting  point  was  only  12  miles 
from  us,  we  decided  to  walk.  And 
walk  we  did,  on  the  King's  highway. 

Twelve  miles  on  foot  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  the 
King's  Highway,  in  sunshine  most 
brilliant,  fanned  by  a  breeze  as  soft 
and  gentle  as  he  ever  could  wish  ; 
cheered  by  an  occasional  glint  of 
the  blue  sea,  Highland  cattle  here 
and  there,  also  flocks  of  sheep, 
haymakers,  keepers  of  hunting- 
lodges,  etc.,  etc.  Such  was  our  lot 
on  that  August  morning. 

Clachan,  Kintyre,  under  Tarbet, 
Loch  Fyne,  was  our  home  for  a 
week.  We  had  not  seen  it  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Then  Kintyre  was 
full  ot  people ;  every  farm  had  a 
tenant  and  work  people  ;  now  it  is 
all  given  up  to  raising  sheep  and 
cattle. 

Standing  on  the  top  of  the  Dun, 
some  350  feet  above  sea-level,  from 
which  the  adjacent  farms  can  be 
seen  for  some  distance  round,  I  di- 
rected the  attention  of  my  com- 
panion, who  kindly  came  with  me 
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to  the  top  of  the  Dun,  to  the  fact 
that  all  these  farms  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  were  full  of 
men,  women  and  children ;  then 
there  were  a  hundred  for  every  five 
now.  The  answer  was,  farming  did 
not  pay ;  raising  sheep  and  cattle 
scarcely  *  pays.  The  estates  in 
Kintyre,  for  the  most,  are  held 
by  wealthy  men,  who  come  to 
such  a  paradise  as  this  is  to  res  , 
recuperate  and  return  to  work 
again,  or  they  spend  the  evening  of 
their  days  in  these  healthy  places. 
Your  people  did  the  wise  thing,  to 
go  to  Canada  when  they  did.  True 
words,  but  reveahng  the  front  of  a 
very  wide  and  difficult  question. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Dun 
on  that  Saturday  morning  was  glori- 
ous. Looking  west,  the  sea  sur- 
rounds the  Dun  on  two  sides, 
north  and  west  ;  the  island  Gigha, 
five  miles  away  toward  the  setting 
sun.  On  this  same  spot  many  a 
time,  prone  on  the  ground,  I  watched 
the  sun  sinking  like  a  red  ball  into 
the  sea,  a  thing  of  beauty  which  has 
remained  with  me  from  earliest 
memory.  On  the  left,  the  country, 
beautifully  green,  hilly,  intersected 
in  various  directions  by  rows  of 
trees  ;  on  the  right,  Islay,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  away,  and  at  about 
the  same  distance  the  mountains  of 
Jura  were  being  freed  by  the  mid- 
day sun  from  a  heavy  covering  of 
cloud,  rising  gradually  from  the 
mountain  peaks,  on  which  the  sun 
began  to  shine  with  bright  efful- 
gence, the  sea  between  adding  its 
charm  of  beauty,  rippling,  sighing, 
singing.  To  the  east,  two  miles 
away,  is  the  Clachan ;  beyond,  on  the 
rising  ground  by  the  road-side,  was 
the  parish  school,  where  first  school- 
ing began,  and  the  master  of  which  is 
gratefully  rememberd  for  his  marked 
kindness.  In  the  Clachan  stands 
the  parish  kirk,  as  it  has  done  for 
centuries,  building  pre-Reformation, 


surrounded  by  the  kirk-yard,  the 
resting-place  ot  the  parishioners  for 
generations,  the  site  enclosed  by 
two  burns,  which  unite  a  little 
distance  beyond  the  kirk  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  The  Bruce  is  said 
to  have  stayed  in  the  Clachan  ten 
days  on  his  way  to  Arran  during 
the  war  for  independence. 


The  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Association  of  Ontario  last  month 
was  a  successful  one  in  numbers 
and  in  spirit.  There  was  much 
work  done  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Association.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  Bible  in  the   schools 

I  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
Convention.  The  discussion  which 
took  place  in  the  Modern  Language 
Section  was  searching  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  papers  read  by  Prof. 
McFadyen  and  Messrs.  Wetherald 
and  Wright  were  admirable.  Mr. 
Wright's  paper  appears  in  this  issue 
and  we  hope  to  have  the  others 
later   on.      The  same  subject    was 

{  under  discussion  in  the  Public 
School  department,  where  too  much 

I  attention    was   bestowed    upon   the 

I  word  Religious  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  that  word.  The  distinctive 
characteristics  of  Bible-teaching  in 
schools  and  colleges  must  be:  The  ten 

j  words  ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ; 

'  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostle's 
Creed.  All  Christians  are  at  one 
here.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  one 
another  but  trust  each  other  and 
work. 


The  educational  opportunity 
which  comes  to  a  community  only 
once  in  a  while  seems  at  the  present 
moment  to  be  making  something  of 
an  approach  on  the  city  of  Quebec, 
though  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
slow-moving  English  population  of 
the  good  old  capital  may  not  have 
yet  awakened  to  the  advantage  that 
lies  at  their  door.     There   are  many 
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pleasant  signs  of  returning  commer- 
cial activity  and  civic  enterprise  to 
be  seen  about  the  place.  The  streets 
and  open    spaces  have    been  beauti- 
fied, many  spacious  public  buildings 
now    overshadow    the    picturesque 
thoroughfares,   while   the  extending 
suburbs  have  immediate    access  to 
the  more  central   sections  by  a  sys- 
tem of  electric  cars,  which    has  be 
come  a  comfort   and  a  pride  to   the 
citizens.     And  now  with  the  strides 
which  are  being  made 'in  moderniz- 
ing the  place,  with  due  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  old   landmarks, 
there  comes    the  prospect  of  educa- 
tional   advancement    which    cannot 
but  be   gratifying  to  all    who  are  in- 
terested  in    the    welfare  of  the  old 
place   so    dear   to    all    Canadians. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  heard  of  Morrin  Col- 
lege, many  of  them  perhaps  been  in 
closer  touch   with   the  facts  of  its 
later   history  than  is   the  writer  of 
this    present    article.      As    may  be 
seen  from  previous  issues,  reference 
has  been    made   more  than  once  to 
its  moribund  condition,  but  the  fear 
of  saying  two  much  or  too  little  has 
been  a    restraint   for   years   back  of 
those  who  have  wished  well  to  the  in- 
stitution and  those  connected  with  it. 
Butnowthatthe  news  comes  to  usthat 
in    its  higher  collegiate  significance 
as  an  Arts  College  and  Theological 
Hall,  the  institution  has  been  closed, 
the  restraint  in    the   making  of  sug- 
gestions has  been  removed,  and  the 
question    of     utilizing   the    endow- 
ments   in  a   way    that    may.  benefit 
Quebec  more  that  the  deceased  in- 
stitution ever  did  or  could  do,  is  now 
fairly  in  order.     Of  course  no  bene 
fit  can  now  arise  from  discussing  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
college.     There  have  been  mistakes 
made — serious  mistakes — and  it  now 
only  remains  for  those  who  are  really 
responsible  for  these  mistakes  to  join 
hands  with  those  who  are  willing  to 


overlook  the  mistakes,  and  come 
to  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
educational  future  of  the  English 
speaking  section  of  the  communi- 
ty, and  a  wise  consolidation  of  the 
funds  that  are  happily  in  hand  to 
crown  such  a  settlement  with  suc- 
cess. 


The  consolidation  of  the  local 
educational  interests  of  the  Que- 
becers  would  be  an  easy  task  were 
there  not  so  many  interests  to  deal 
with.  There  are  no  less  than  three 
boards  that  must  have  their  opinions 
collated  and  co  ordinated  before  any- 
thing practical  could  be  realized, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
these  boards  have  so  far  ventured  to 
make  any  public  expressson  of  opin- 
ion. First  there  is  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  college,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  post  mortem  resources 
of  that  institution  amounting  to 
over  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
ready  money  and  as  much  more  in 
buildings  and  appliances.  Then 
there  is  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Boys'  High  School  who  have  the 
supervision  of  about  one  hundred 
boys  and  seventy  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property  with  a  yearly 
income  from  the  Government  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  and  the 
prospect  of  a  handsome  legacy  from 
the  Gibb  estate.  And  third,  there  is 
the  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  which  has  charge 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  and 
one  Public  School  with  just 
barely  enough  to  make  ends  meet 
The  last  may  be  said  to  have  had 
the  hardest  road  to  travel  as  far  as 
finances  are  concerned,  for  while 
Morrin  College  has  been  maturing 
its  annual  gift  to  the  country  of  one 
or  two  B.A's.  at  a  cost  of  thousands 
of  dollars  each,  and  the  High 
School  preparing  a  bright  lad  or 
two  to  matriculate  at  the  cost 
of       many        hundreds      a      head 
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the  School  Commissioners  have  had 
to  bear  the  burden  of  educating  the 
bulk  of  the  Protestant  children  of 
Quebec,  with  a  very  limited  sum  to 
spend  on  each.  The  position  of 
affairs  at  the  present  moment  is 
thus  easily  enough  understood.  1  he 
system  has  had  its  superstructure 
on  a  tripod  of  very  unequal  legs, 
and  it  is  a  marvel  that  the  inequali- 
ty in  these  props,  that  is,  the  dis- 
proportionate distribution  of  funds, 
has  not  led  to  its  toppling  over  long 
before  this.  The  issue  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  there  is  not  a  proper- 
ly-equipped school,  speaking  for  the 
Protestants,  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 
The  buildmgs  are  all  out  of  date 
and  the  app.iances  unworthily  be- 
hind the  times  ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  is  a  kind  of  settled  opinion  in 
certain  quarters  that  things,  not 
being  as  bad  as  they  might  be,  do 
not  as  yet  stand  in  need  of  reform. 
The  first  step  that  is  really  necessary 
is  to  get  a  deputation  representing 
the  public  of  Quebec  to  visit  other 
cities  in  Canada  and  to  report  after- 
wards on  the  condition  of  the  Que- 
bec schools.  Indeed,  such  a  depu- 
tation might  be  arranged  for  after 
the  three  Boards  have  been  brought 
together  to  consider  the  situation, 
and  when  the  deputation  had  issued 
its  report  there  would  be  exposed, 
by  comparison,  such  a  condition  of 
antiquated  methods  and  appliances 
that  everybody  in  Quebec  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  join  in  supporting 
any  plan  of  amelioration. 

What  that  plan  should  be  we  are 
not  altogether  prepared  to  say.  But 
why  should  Quebec,  with  the  means 
at  her  disposal,  not  have  an  institu- 
tion such  as  the  High  School  of 
Montreal,  with  the  grading  from  the 
little  ones  in  the  kindergarten  to 
the  pupil  in  highest  academic  class, 
all  under  one  roof  and  in  a  central 
position  ?  Quebec  could  even  do 
better  in  this  respect  than  Montreal, 


and  arrange  to  have  its  great  cen- 
tral school  erected  in  the  midst  of 
spacious  grounds  where  the  recrea- 
tion without  would  be  a  complement 
to  the  training  within.  We  expect 
to  hear  from  Quebec. 


Those  who  have  been  in  at  the 
death  of  Morrin  College  may  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  an  article 
in  the  last  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled 
"  The  Perplexities  of  a  College 
President,"  by  one  of  the  Guild. 
The  prelude  to  the  article  is  a  choice 
bit  of  literature,  an  allegory  with  a 
lesson  in  its  every  line,  which  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  must  be  read 
word  for  word.  We  are  not  able  to 
quote  the  whole  article,  but  the 
troubles  of  the  college  president  are 
thus  set  forth  in  a  paragraph,  the 
reading  of  which  will  induce  the 
asking  for  the  April  issue  of  the 
At.  antic  Monthly  in  more  circles  than 
one.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Our  new  president  must  face  all 
this  with  his  hands  practically  tied. 
He  sees  clearly  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  he  knows  that  his  thought  is 
entirely  coincident  with  that  of  all 
who  are  really  well  informed,  and 
who  speak  with  easily  recognized 
authority  in  these  matters  ;  and  he 
realizes  also,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
that  the  young  people  coming  and 
going  at  his  university  have  but  this 
one  chance  to  secure  wise  and  efifi- 
cient  and  inspiring  instruction  :  yet 
he  must  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait, 
simply  because  the  educational 
world  is  not  yet  willing  to  place  its 
affairs  upon  a  business  basis,  and 
accept  methods  of  organization  and 
administration  which  commend 
themselves  to  all  sane  business  men 
in  all  undertakings.  '  He  is  attempt- 
ing to  run  the  university  precisely  as 
he  would  run  a  woollen  factory ' 
wailed  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
somewhat  recently,  to  one  of  the 
trustees  ;  and  it  was  actually  scored 
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against  the  new  president  in  the 
board  that  his  methods  were  too 
commercial.  *  There  ought  to  be 
one  spot  left  in  the  world  where 
there  would  be  something  of  the 
dignity  of  repose!'  exclaimed  an- 
other very  learned  professor  and 
altogether  idle  and  indifferent  teach- 
er, in  an  institution  whose  president 
was  working  eighteen  hours  a  day 
in  his  efforts  to  force  the  college  up 
to  a  higher  plane  ;  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board  there  was  a 
semi  official  intimation  that  the 
president  ought  to  be  able  to  get  on 
better  and  with  less  friction  with  his 
faculty.  Said  an  honored  alumnus 
of  one  of  our  most  renowned  insti- 
tions:  '  The  students'  notebooks  in 
physics  for  the  year  1890  bring  just 
as  high  a  price  as  those  for  1898  ' : 


Yet  the  president  of  that  institution 
found  it  impossible  to  dislodge  this 
calcined  and  fossiliferous  instructor 
even  from  his  position  on  the  com- 
mittee on  Course  of  Study,  much 
less  from,  the  university  ;  and  what 
hope  for  advancement  could  possi- 
bly exist  under  such  a  counsellor  !  " 


The  expression  which  is  being 
given  to  the  hitherto  latent  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  homeland  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  is  most  inspiring  and 
sure  to  lead  to  most  important  re- 
sults. Those  who  are  looking  for 
literature  of  this  kind  will  do  well  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  "  Empire 
Day  Booklets"  and  "Canadian 
Songs,"  written  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper, 
M.A.,  Inspector  Superior  Schools, 
Quebec. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


THE  PRESUMPTION  OF  BRAINS. 

IN  these  days  most  children  are 
thought  to  be  too  feeble  to  go  to 
school  in  a  storm.  Instead  of 
the  little  red  schoolhouse,  they  have 
palaces  of  pressed  brick,  with  fur- 
naces, double  windows  and  polished 
desks  ;  and  when  it  rains  the  storm 
signal  stops  the  school.  We  do  not 
recognize  the  probability  of  physical 
hardiness,  and  we  do  too  little  to 
develop  it. 

No  more  do  we  recognize  intel- 
lectual vigor — brains — in  the  child, 
and  many  of  the  recent  methods  of 
teaching  do  not  stimulate  the  growth 
of  mental  fibre.  To  begin  with, 
the  kindergarten  is  an  attempt  to 
systematize  play,  and  by  a  species 
of  legerdemain  to  get  from  play  the 
discipline  of  work.  But  play,  useful 
and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  spontaneous 
activity,  and  it  ceases  to  be  play 
when  reduced  to  a  system. 

Next,  object  teaching  comes  in 
and  entertains  the  child  through  the 


senses,  as  if  the  senses  were  all- 
important  and  the  brain  non  existent 
or  not  to  be  disturbed.  But  the 
sense  perceptions  predominate  in 
the  child  ;  his  whole  life  before  com- 
ing to  school  is  made  up  of  them. 
It  is  not  these  that  need  stimulat- 
ing so  much  as  the  mental  activity 
to  which  they  ought  to  lead.  The 
objective  method  is  good,  even  in- 
dispensable, in  due  proportion,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  so  emphasize  it 
as  to  neglect  the  brain,  which  most 
needs  and  has  less  of  the  training. 
When  we  come  .  to  reading,  the 
methods  are  simplified  to  the  last 
homeopathic  dilution.  The  simplest 
word  is  illustrated  by  a  picture  of 
the  most  familiar  object — a  cat  ; 
and  from  this  we  advance  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  interminably. 
This  elementary  process  is  good  for 
a  start,  but  it  should  be  dropped 
very  early — as  soon  as  the  child 
catches  the  notion  of  what  reading 
is.      There   is   a    presumption  that 
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the  child  has  brains,  and  that  he 
can  soon  see  through  so  simple  a 
process. 

And  spelling  is  tabooed  by  many 
progressive  educators,  especially  the 
spelling  book,  as  if  it  were  too  great 
a  tax  upon  the  "gray  matter"  for 
the  child  to  learn  to  spell  a  word 
which  he  has  not  used  ! 

In  number,  objects  and  pictures 
are  used  in  many  of  the  highly- 
elaborated  text  books  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  one  of  the  higher 
orders  of  domesticated  animals 
ought  to  learn  the  elementary  pro 
cesses  of  arithmetic  in  less  time  than 
is  assigned  for  the  average  child.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  these  ingenious 
methods  at  the  beginnmg,  but  they 
ought  to  be  dropped  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  so  that  the  child 
may  be  compelled  to  employ  his 
own  activity — to  use  his  brain  ;  for, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  child  is 
presumed  to  have  brains. 

In  the  study  of  language — for 
grammar  is  a  term  not  to  be  toler- 
ated till  the  age  of  adolescence — 
the  simplifying  process  has  eliminat 
ed  everything  above  mere  childish 
twaddle.  Nothing  beyond  the 
child's  limited  comprehension  is  to 
be  placed  before  him.  The  geogra 
phy  is  made  as  familiar  as  the 
schoolyard.  The  supplementary 
reading  is,  much  of  r,  written  down 
to  the  child's  low  level.  Finally 
the  text-book  is  abandoned,  and  the 
teacher,  laced  in  corsets  of  snug- 
fitting  programmes  and  definite  di- 
rections, is  set  up  to  talk,  talk,  talk. 
School  must  be  made  interesting. 
The  children  must  not  be  over- 
worked. 

There  is  a  presumption  at  the 
start  that  the  child  has  brains.  It 
is  safe,  also,  to  assume  that  he  has 
used  that  organ  to  some  extent,  and 
in  more  directions  than  one,  before 
coming  to  school,  and  he  must  be 
compelled  to    use    it  again,  and  to 


use  it  constantly.  This  presumption 
will  enable  the  teacher  to  skip  many 
of  the  methods  and  to  lighten  and 
shorten  the  work. — A.  P.  Marble  in 
the  Pennsylvania  School  /onmal. 


CODDLING    CHILDREN. 

When  Solomon  said,  '•  Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  it  is  not 
likely  he  meant  that  unless  a 
child  is  beaten  regularly  and  fre- 
quently with  the  birch  he  would 
not  grow  up  a  credit  to  himself 
and  his  relations,  any  [more  than 
that  the  instrument  used  for  the 
purposes  of  correction  should  at 
all  times  be  a  rod.  The  meaning  is 
rather  that  unless  judicious  and  ade- 
quate punishment  is  given  the  child 
who  commits  a  disobedient  act,  a 
seed  has  been  sown  which  will  grow 
and  multiply  until  the  offender  is 
spoiled  for  usefulness  either  in  the 
home,  church  or  state. 

There  are  few  advocates  now-a- 
days  of  the  severe  and  oftentimes 
brutal  methods  of  education  in  home 
and  school  a  generation  or  so  ago  ; 
yet  the  excessive  leniency  and  in- 
dulgence so  commonly  extended  at 
present  from  parent  or  guardian  to 
child  is  not  producing  any  better 
men  or  women,  nor  in  many  cases 
so  good. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  and  it  is  found  in 
firm  but  kind  discipline  and  work. 
Tasks  not  exceeding  children's 
strength,  mental  or  physical,  should 
be  given  and  care  taken  that  the 
work  is  done  by  the  child  to  whom 
it  was  given.  Thus,  and  in  no  other 
way,  are  hab  ts  of  industry  formed 
without  which  no  man  or  woman  is 
a  useful  citizen. 

Why  should  parents  take  all  the 
burden  of  life  and  the  growing  sons 
and  daughters  be  exempt  ?  Let  the 
son  earn  the  money,  or  large  parts  of 
it  at  least,  which   is  to    pay  his  col- 
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lege  expenses.  Let  the  daughter 
take  her  turn  at  the  wash-tub  and 
ironing  board  and  thus  work  her 
way  to  the  piano  or  easel.  If  there 
is  toil  or  privation  necessary  to  be 
endured,  it  is  false  kindness  for  the 
parents  to  take  it  all  on  themselves. 
Let  the  young  people  share  it.  Let 
them  help  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  contribute  to  the  family  resources 
and  learn  to  do  something  useful. 

The  father  and  mother  who  pam- 
per their  children  too  much  by  a 
training  which  encourages  a  thous- 
and artificial  wants  without  giving 
them  the  means  of  satisfying  one  of 
them,  arms  them  very  poorly  for  the 
battle  of  life.  When  they  have  to 
provide  for  themselves  they  will 
be  beaten  at  every  turn  by  those 
of  tougher  fibre  who  have  had  to 
"  hustle  from  the  word  go "  ever 
since  leaving  their  cradles. — Orange 
Sentinel. 


A  LESSON   FROM   BRITAIN. 

Lord  Balfour,  of  Burleigh,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  Cabinet,  has  for  many 
years  studied  social  questions,  and 
having  directly  under  his  department 
the  prisons,  reformatories,  police  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  crime  and 
criminals  in  Scotland,  he  has  become 
by  research  and  training  an  author 
ity  on  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  offenders.  In  a  circular 
recently  issued  to  magistrates  and 
others  v/ho  may  have  to  try  juveniles 
charged  with  crime,  he  insists  that 
first  offenders  shall  not  be  sent  to 
gaol,  but  if  the  offence  be  serious 
that  instead  the  boys  shall  get  a 
sound  whipping  from  an  officer  of 
the  court,  and  that  girls  be  dealt 
with  by  the  matrons.  He  points  out 
that  to  send  a  boy  to  gaol  for  his 
first  offence  is  practically  to  throw 
him  into  the  criminal  class  ;  whereas 
to  vyhip  him   soundly  is   but   to  do 


what,  had  his  parents  done  it  when 
necessary,  would  probably  have  sav- 
ed the  lad  from  crime.  Lord  Bal- 
four then  goes  on  to  show  how  after 
careful  inquiry  he  has  fonnd  that  the 
sending  of  first  offenders  when  yonng 
to  gaol  has  been  in  fully  eighty  per 
cent,  of  cases  the  means  of  confirm- 
ing them  in  crime,  whereas  a  good, 
sound  whipping  has  had  an  excellent 
deterrent  effect.  Lord  Balfour  is  a 
most  humane  man,  whose  earnest 
desire  is  to  lessen  crime,  tqjmprove 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  and  who,  having  carefully 
studied  juvenile  crime,  has  deliber- 
ately come  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
send  boys  or  youths  to  prison  for 
their  first  offence  is  a  grave  mistake 
and  that  it  is  equally  wrong  to 
"  molly  coddle "  them,  and  so  he 
insists  that  they  shall  be  soundly 
whipped  for  first  offences  of  a  seri- 
ous nature. 

We  do  not  purpose  here  going 
into  statistics  on  juvenile  or  other 
crime.  We  defer  that  for  future  arti- 
cles, but  we  affirm  that  in  view  of 
the  advance  of  education,  the  im- 
provements in  so  many  directions 
which  are  visible  all  around  us,  and 
in  the  possibilities  for  earning  a  good 
living  which  a  country  such  as  ours 
offers, there  must  be  something  wrong 
in  our  social  system  when  we  have 
so  many  criminals  young  and  old. 
We  believe  that  the  great  cause  of 
this  excess  of  crime  is  due  to  "  molly 
coddling,'  and  to  the  neglect  of  home 
duties  by  the  parents  of  to-day,  who 
are  spending  far  too  much  time  at 
meetings  of  "  faddists  :"  and  one  has 
only  to  watch  how  many  children 
behave  in  public  places,  even  when 
accompanied  by  their  parents,  to 
know  that  the  trainers  of  the  young 
are  themselves  in  far  too  many 
cases  sadly  in  need  of  training  in 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  everydav 
life. 

We  appeal  to  clergymen  of  every 
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creed  and  to  the  earnest  Christian 
men  and  women  of  Canada  to  rouse 
themselves  from  their  present  leth- 
argy, face  the  social  problems  of  to- 
day as  Christ  faced  them  when  on 
earth,  and  cease  from  tacitly  encour- 
aging 'fads"  which  invariably  de- 
generate into  vices  if  not  cast  aside. 
It  the  Christian  churches  purge 
themselves  of  the  maudlin  sentmien- 
tality  of  to  day  and  come  out  square- 


ly for  the  home  being  retained  as 
the  centre  of  all  that  is  good,  and 
for  the  severance  of  religion  and 
Christian  work  from  miserable  sub- 
stitutes, this  fair  land  of  ours,  with 
its  people  always  ready  to  follow 
after  the  good  and  pure,  would  soon 
be  the  earthly  paradise  it  was  meant 
to  be  by  the  Creator — Orange  Senti- 
nel, Toronto. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April 
there  is  an  important  article  on 
"The  Perplexities  of  a  College  Pre- 
sident," by  one  of  the  Guild.  The 
Atlantic  has  succeeded  m  collecting 
a  remarkable  number  of  educational 
articles  of  insight  and  advanced 
thoughtfulness.  "  An  Acadian  East- 
er "  is  a  series  of  lyrics  written  by 
a  Canadian  poet,  Francis  Sherman, 
whose  first  volume  of  poems  was 
published  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
The  most  important  short  story  in 
this  issue  of  xXvo,  Atlatiticx^  "Maud 
Evelyn,"  by  Henry  James.  The 
subject  and  style  are  extremely 
characteristic  of  his  work. 

The  first  article  in  The  Century 
Magazine  for  April  is  an  account  of 
a  family  of  Marmosets,  written  by 
Justine  Ingersoll,  and  very  well  illus 
trated  from  drawings  by  Charles  R. 
Knight.  "The  Dulce-Piji  Family' 
is  the  title  of  the  article.  The  life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  John  Morley, 
has  reached  its  sixth  part,  "  The 
Crisis  of  1647,  etc."  It  continues 
naturally  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro 
minent  features  of  the  magazine. 
"  Talks  with  Napoleon,  His  Life 
and  Conversation  at  St.  Helena," 
taken  from  the  diary  of  Napoleon's 
physician.  Dr.  Barry  E.  O'Meara,  is 
also  one  of  the  chief  attractions  ot 
this  number.     It  is  to  be  continued 


apparently  for  some  time.  "  The 
Sculptor  Trench,"  by  WiUiam  A. 
Coffin,  and  "Browning  in  Asolo," 
by  Katherine  C.  Bronson,  are  two 
articles  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

The  cover  of  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews  has  been  affected 
this  month  by  its  leading  article, 
"  The  Great  Steel-makers  of  Pitts- 
burg." Smoking  chimneys  and  glow- 
ing furnaces  form  a  striking  back- 
ground to  the  list  of  contents.  This 
magazine  voices  somewhat  strongly 
the  current  objections  to  the  policy 
of  England,  no  matter  what  direc- 
tion that  policy  may  happen  to 
be  taking.  We  can  at  least  feel  sure 
that  it  is  no  grief  to  the  editors  of  the 
Review  to  be  able  to  do  this.  Other 
important  articles  in  the  present 
issue  are :  "  Publicity  and  the 
Trusts,"  by  Professor  Jenks,  of  the 
Industrial  Commission,  and  "  The 
Constitution  and  the  Territories," 
by  Professor  Judson,  of  Chicago. 

The  Living  Age  for  the  seventh  of 
April  contains  an  article  on  John 
Ruskin, written  by  Miss  Julia  Wedge- 
wood,  and  reproduced  from  the 
Contemporary  Review.  There  is  also 
a  poem  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
"  Child  of  the  Infinite,"  reproduced 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  may  well 
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congratulate  themselves  on  having 
secured  Mr.  Kipling's  next,  "Just  So 
Story."  Three  of  these*  stories  ap- 
peared some  years  ago  in  St.  Nicho 
las,  and  the  present  story,  "  The 
Elephant's  Child,"  is  marked  by  the 
same  gaiety  and  invention  that  made 
the  first  stories  welcome  to  the  small- 
est children.  Other  special  features 
of  this  number  are,  "  The  Choir 
Boys  of  England,"  by  Julian  Ralph, 
and  "  Bandanna  Ballads,"  by  Miss 
Howard  Weeden. 

The  April  number  of  The  Philis- 
tine contains  an  account  of  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard's  recent 
journeyings.  After  Chicago,  The 
Board  of  Trade,  and  his  lecture  in 
the  Art  Institute,  Mr.  Hubbard 
begins  with  Waterloo  in  Iowa,  and 
for  the  present  ends  with  the  teach 
ers  of  Omaha.  The  April  number 
concludes  with  a  parable  in  lumber, 
and  its  application  to  the  keeping  of 
a  tract  of  country  in  northern  Min 
nesota  for  a  park  to  belong  to  the 
nation.  The  whole  disquisition  is 
characteristic  ot  Mr.  Hubbard  and 
is  good  reading,  but  the  parable  and 
its  application  are  Fra  Elburtus  at 
his  best. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  volume  fif- 
teen, published  by  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Truber  and  Company  of 
London,  contains  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  paper  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  on  "  The  Fire  Walk."  Mrs 
Piper,  the  medium,  holds  as  promi- 
nent a  position  as  ever  in  the  dis 
cussions  of  the  Society.  There  are 
two  discussions  on  her  trance  phe- 
nomena in  this  volume,  one  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Sidgwick,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Lang.  The  review  department  is 
particularly  interesting. 

Empire    Day    Booklets  :  —  "  The 
First  Beginnings  of  Canada,"  "  Ad- 
venture   and    Colonization,"    "  The 
Battle   of  the  Plains."     These   bro 
chares,  dealing  with  prominent  his- 


torical events  in  Canada,  have  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  as 
possible  mementos  of  the  approach- 
ing school  celebrations  of  Empire 
Day  throughout  the  Dominion.  To 
schools  ordering  fifty  copies  or  more 
a  tentative  programme  will  be  sent 
as  an  indication  of  how  the  day  may 
be  celebrated.  Retail  price,  15c. 
each.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  P.  J. 
Evoy,  Quebec. 

New  Canadian  School  Songs:  — 
"  Hail  to  the  Land,"  "  Our  Flag  and 
Empire,"  "  The  Land  of  the  May- 
flower." Composed  for  school  cele- 
brations by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  music 
by  Frances  C.  Robinson  and  H. 
O'Connor  Budden.  Supplied  to 
schools  at  the  rate  of  twenty  copies 
for  one  dollar.  Send  your  orders  to 
P.  T-  Evoy,  bookseller  and  stationer, 
Quebec. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : 

From  D.  C.  Heath  <^  Company^ 
Boston  : 

Gautier's  Jetatura,  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  A.  Shinz. 

Exercises  in  French  composition, 
by  A.  C.  Kimball. 

Laboulaye's  Contes  Bleus,  edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary,  by  C. 
Fontaine. 

Carmen  Sylva's  Aus  Meinem  Ko- 
nigreich,  selected  and  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Bernhardt. 

Valdes'  Jose,  edited  by  F.  J.  A. 
Davidson. 

The  Essentials  of  French  Gram- 
mar, by  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

From  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  : 

Hauft's  Der  Scheik  von  Alexan- 
dria, edited  by  Walter  Rippmann. 

From  Ginn  a^  Compatiy,  Boston  : 

Contes  et  Saynetes,  edited  by  T. 
F.  Colin. 

From  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  : 

The  School  and  Society,  three  lec- 
tures by  John  Dewey. 
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EDUCATION  IN  TASMANIA. 
By  Ixspector  G.  J.  McCormac. 


TASMANIA    is    a    large   island 
lying  to  the  south  west  of  Aus 
tralia.     It   is    240    miles   long 
and    200    miles    wide.     Its    area   is 
26,215  square  miles,  so  it   is  nearly 
as   large    as    the    Province  of  New 
Brunswick.     It   was    discovered  by 
Tasman   on  December  i,  1642,  and 
named  by  him  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
which  name  was  afterwards  changed 
in  honor  of  the  discoverer.     It  was 
first  settled  in  1803   by  soldiers  and 
convicts   from   Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.     It  has  had  a  steady  growth 
since    181 7,  and    now   has  a   popu- 
lation of  about  150,000.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  and  the  coast  indented  with 
fine  bays  and  harbors.    The  climate 
is   mild  and    healthy,    and   the  soil 
fruitful.      Agriculture,    mining    and 
whale-fishing  are  the  leading  occu- ! 
pations.     In  the  western  part  of  the 
island   are  large   coal  beds.     There 
are   two   cities,    Hobart  and  Laun- 
ceston.    Hobart,  which  is  the  capital, 
has  a  population  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand.    It   is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  river  Derwent,  which  flows  into  ! 
Storm  Bay,  on  the  southeast  of  the  i 
island.     Launceston,    with  a   popu- 
lation of  seventeen  thousand,  is  situ- ; 
ated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  j 
The  school   system  of  Tasmania  re- 1 
sembles  very  closely  the  system  of 


education  followed  in  the  Australian 
colonies.  I'he  head  of  the  Education 
Department  is  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  designated  the  Minister  of 
Education.  The  other  officers  are 
the  Director  of  Education, inspectors 
and  teachers.  All  officers  of  the  de- 
partment are  appointed  and  re- 
moved by  the  Governor-in-Council 
at  pleasure. 

A  State  School  may  be  established 
in  any  locality  where,  after  due  in- 
quiry, the  Minister  of  Education 
shall  be  satisfied  that  there  are  at 
least  twenty  children  of  five  years 
of  age  and  upwards  who  will  regu- 
larly attend  such  school  at  its  estab- 
lishment. When  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  children  at  any  State 
School  shall  have  fallen,  for  a  period 
of  six  months,  below  the  number  of 
twenty,  such  school  shall  thereupon 
be  classed  as  a  Provisional  School. 
Provisional  Schools  may  be  main- 
tamed  or  established  by  the  Min- 
ister in  remote  and  thinly-popu- 
lated districts,  and  in  districts 
where  from  any  cause  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  establish  or  maintain 
schools,  the  Minister  may  appoint 
itinerant  teachers  to  visit  such 
places.  If  the  parents  or  other  resi 
dents  of  any  locality  apply  to  -the 
Minister  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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night  school,  the  Minister,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Advice  for  the  district,  may 
establish  such  night  school.  The 
Minister  may,  if  he  sees  fit,  establish 
Model  Schools  in  any  locality  he 
may  approve  of,  and,  in  every  such 
school  special  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  training  of  teachers 
both  male  and  female ;  and  the 
teachers  so  trained  shall  be  classi- 
fied according  to  their  attainments 
and  skill  in  teaching,  and  shall  re- 
ceive certificates  corresponding 
thereto.  The  Minister  determines 
from  time  to  time  what  shall  be  the 
maximum  number  of  children  al- 
lowed to  attend  any  school,  and 
whenever  the  number  of  children 
for  whom  the  right  to  attend  any 
school  is  claimed  shall  exceed  the 
maximum  number  so  determined, 
the  prior  right  of  attendance  shall 
in  the  first  place  belong  to  the  chil- 
dren whose  homes  are  nearer  to 
such  school  than  to  any  other 
school ;  but  no  child  of  the  age  of 
ten  years  who  shall  have  begun  at- 
tendance for  two  years  at  a  school 
shall  be  compelled  to  leave  such 
school.  When  there  is  no  other 
school  within  a  distance  of  five 
miles  no  child  shall  be  refused  ad- 
mission to  or  be  entitled  to  claim 
exemption  from  attendance  at  any 
school  by  reason  of  the  attendance 
of  children  at  such  school  tem- 
porarily exceeding  the  set  maxi 
mum 

The  parents  of  children,  if  not 
less  than  seven  years  nor  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  age,  must  cause 
such  children  to  attend  school  on 
each  day  in  every  week  in  each 
year  while  the  school  is  open  unless 
just  cause  of  exemption  is  shown. 
Any  of  the  following  reasons  is 
held  as  a  just  cause  of  exemption  : 
(i)  That  the  child  is  being  regularly 
and  efficiently  instructed  in  eome 
other  manner.     (2)  That  the    child 


has'been  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  sickness,  danger  of  infec- 
tion, temporary  or  permanent  in- 
firmity, or  any  unavoidable  cause. 
(3)  That  the  parent  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  the  child  at  home,  or  in  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  the  family 
during  some  portion  of  any  week  ; 
but  absence  of  any  child  from  school 
must  not  in  any  w*  ek  exceed  two 
school  days.  (4)  That  there  is  no 
school  which  the  child  can  attend 
within  a  radius  of  two  miles,  or  such 
greater  distance  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Advice  for  the  district,  measured 
from  the  residence  of  such  child. 
(5)  That  the  child  has  been  edu- 
cated up  to  the  compulsory 
standard  of  education.  In  this  cause 
exemption  only  applies  to  the  case 
of  a  child  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  eleven  years.  The  compulsory 
standard  of  education  means  and  in- 
cludes proficiency  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  inspector  of  schools. 
When  a  child  reaches  this  standard 
he  receives  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  signed  by  the  inspector.  (6) 
That  the  child  has  been  exempted 
trom  attendance  by  the  Board  of 
Advice  for  the  district,  and  that  the 
period  of  such  exemption  has  not 
expired.  Parents  neglecting  to  send 
a  child  to  school,  and  not  having 
just  cause  of  exemption,  may  be 
brought  before  any  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace  and  fined  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  shillings  for  the  first 
offence,  and  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  for  everysucceedmg  offence. 

Free  passes  are  issued  on  the 
Government  railways  to  children 
who  utilize  the  railway  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  school,  provided 
that  such  school  shall  be  the  one 
nearest  by  railway  to  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  such  children. 

The  province  is  divided  into  42 
school  districts,   containing  a  total 
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of  280  schools.  To  each  district  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor  a  Board 
of  Advice,  consisting  generally  of 
seven  members.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Advice  are 
(i)  To  suspend  any  teacher  for  mis- 
conduct in  cases  not  admitting  of 
delay,  and  to  report  immediately  the ; 
cause  of  such  suspension  to  the ' 
Minister  of  Education  ;  (2)  to  exer- 
cise general  supervision  over  the 
schools  in  the  district,  to  visit  the 
schools  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect 
the  school  registers,  and  to  record 
the  number  of  children  present,  and 
to  report  to  the  Minister  twice  a 
year  the  condition  of  the  school 
houses,  books,  furniture  and  other 
appliances,  and  whether  new  schools 
are  required  ;  (3)  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
school  furniture  and  appliances,  and 
the  proper  cleansing  of  the  school- 
room ;  (4)  to  cause  any  necessary 
small  repairs  to  the  school-house  to 
be  effected  ;  (5)  to  cause  fuel  to  be 
supplied  ;  (6)  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
children  regularly  to  school ;  (7) 
to  grant  exemptions  from  attendance 
at  school  to  any  child  or  children 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  four 
consecutive  weeks.  Besides  the 
duties  mentioned  here, the  Boards  of 
Advice  have  several  minor  duties  to 
perform. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  and  re- 
pairs of  school  houses,  teachers' 
dwellings  and  art  offices,  of  the  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  of  generally 
carrying  on  educational  work  in  the 
colony,  are  defrayed  out  of  monejs 
provided  by  Parliament. 

In  all  schools  the  teaching  is 
strictly  non  sectarian,  but  a  portion 
of  time  not  exceeding  an  hour  in  any 
one  day  in  each  week  is  set  apart 
when  the  children  of  any  one  religi- 
ous persuasion  may  be  instructed  by 
the  clergyman  or  other  religious 
teacher   of  such  persuasion,  but  in 


all  cases  the  children  receiving  such 
religious  instruction  are  separated 
from  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 
If  two  or  more  clergymen  of  different 
persuasions  desire  to  give  religious 
instruction  at  any  school,  the  child- 
ren of  each  such  different  persuasion 
are  instructed  on  different  days.  In 
case  of  the  non-attendance  of  any 
clergyman  or  religious  teacher 
during  any  portion  of  the  period 
agreed  to  be  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction,  such  period  is  then  de- 
voted to  the  ordinary  secular  instruc- 
tion in  such  school.  No  child  is 
required  to  receive  any  religious  in- 
struction if  his  parents  object  to  such 
instruction  being  given. 

By  studying  the  principal  statis- 
tics furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Education  during  the  last  ten  years 
we  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
growth  of  educational  facilities  pro- 
vided and  also  of  the  general  outlook 
of  education  in  the  colony.  The  last 
decade  gives  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  State  Schools  of  63  (217  to 
280)  or  29  per  cent.;  but  the  expen- 
diture has  not  increased  to  the  same 
extent,  for,  comparing  1892  with 
1897,  we  find  that,  m  spite  of  the 
larger  number  of  schools  in  the  latter 
year,  the  Department  expenditure 
was  less  by  ^984  ;  that  is,  while  246 
schools  cost  ^^37,654  in  1892,  280 
schools  cost  ^36,670  in  1897. 

While  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  of  schools  increased 
from  217  to  280,  the  gross  enrolment 
increased  from  17,125  to  21,763,  and 
the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance from  8,730  to  12,040.  The  per- 
centage of  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  same  period  was  on  an 
average  72  04  per  cent.;  the  average 
amount  of  school  funds  expended  on 
each  scholar  reckoned  on  average 
number  on  rolls  was  £2  8s  8d.,  and 
reckoned  on  average  number  in  daily 
attendance  was  £t,  7s.  8d. 

The  pupils  in  the  State  Schools 
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pay  small  tuition  fees  ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  parents  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  fees  the  children  are  educat- 
ed free  of  charge.  Last  year  the 
free  scholars  numbered  2,418,  and 
the  school  fees  collected  by  the 
teachers  amounted  to  ;^9,934  2s. 
I  id.,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
;^i4o  over  the  collections  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Last  year  there  were  fourteen 
night  schools  for  men  and  boys  over 
age  in  operation,  with  a  total  of  136 
scholars.  Besides  the  Government 
Schools  there  are  187  Private 
Schools,  attended  by  8,691  pupils. 

In  1895  it  was  found  that  4,800 
did  not  attend  any  school.  Last  year 
it  was  estimated  that  those  who 
have  not  been  under  instruction  at 
any  time  during  their  childhood  did 
not  then  exceed  two  thousand. 

The  280  Government  Schools  open 
at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

1.  Full-time  schools — 

{a)  With  normal  average  at- 
tendance of  20  or  more 
scholars 197 

(b)  Provisional  Schools 39 

(c)  Assisted  Schools 11 

2.  Half  time  schools 30 

3.  One-third  time  schools.  . :  . .        3 


280 


Last  year  the  average  number  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  from  month  to 
month  was  16,125  5  34  P^'^  cent,  of 
these  were  in  Grade  I.,  19  per  cent, 
in  Grade  II.,  19  per  cent,  in  Grade 
III.,  14  per  cent,  in  Grade  IV  ,  g 
per  cent,  in  Grade  V.,  and  5  per 
cent,  in  Grade  VI.;  24  per  cent,  were 
4  years  of  age ;  2.37  per  cent.,  5 
years  ;  6.79  per  cent.,  6  years  ;  10.57 
per  cent.  7  years  ;  12.90  per  cent.,  8 
years;  13.87  per  cent.,  9  years; 
13.85  per  cent.,  10  years  ;  12.87  P^r 
cent.,  II  years;  11.68  per  cent.,  12 
years;  8  per  cent.,  13  years;  and 
6  86  per  cent.,  14  years  or  over. 


Teachers'  salaries  are  on  the  de- 
crease. The  head  teachers  of  the 
largest  schools  now  receive  from 
;^300  to  ;^450  ;  some  few  years  ago 
they  received  from  ;^5oo  to  ;^7oo 
per  annum.  In  1897,  2  head 
teachers  received  salaries  above 
/400 ;  4  received  salaries  of  be- 
tween ^300  and  ;^400  ;  16  received 
salaries  of  between  ;^20o  and  ^300  ; 
35,  salaries  of  between  ^150  and 
^200  ;  100,  salaries  of  between  ;^ioo 
and  ;^i5o  ;  82,  salaries  of  between 
;^70  and  ;^ioo  ;  11,  salaries  of  be- 
tween ;2^6o  and  £70  ;  10,  salaries  of 
between  ;^5o  and  ;^6o  ;  8,  salaries  of 
between  ;^4o  and  £50 ;  and  2  re- 
ceived salaries  of  between  ;^3o  and 
;^40.  Of  the  244  head  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  department,  170  are 
males  The  highest  salary  paid  a 
male  head  teacher  was  ;^4i6  9s  2d., 
the  lowest  ;^52  los.  iid.  The  high- 
est salary  paid  a  female  head  teacher 
was  £i2j  i8s  ,  the  lowest  ;^35  4s.  3d. 

A  few  years  ago  a  "  Penny  Sav- 
ings System  "  was  established  for 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  among 
school  chiloren,  but  as  yet  it  seems 
that  not  many  teachers  have  shown 
much  interest  in  it.  According  to 
the  last  returns  sent  to  the  Educa- 
tion Office,  accounts  have  been 
opened  in  97  schools.  The  total  de- 
posits of  the  year  1897  were  ;^202 
1 8s.  The  withdrawals  during  the 
year  were  £62  iis.  6d.,  leaving  ;^346 
5s.  2d.  of  a  balance  on  deposit  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Tasmania  is  divided  into  two  in- 
spectoral districts,  the  northern  and 
the  southern.  One  inspector  has 
his  headquarters  at  Hobart  ;  the 
other  at  Launceston. 

The  visits  to  State  Schools  during 
1897  are  thus  tabulated  : 

Visits  by — 

Members  of  Boards  of  Ad- 
vice . 839 

Ministers  of  Religion  to  im- 
part instruction    1823 
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The  Director  of  Education.  41 
Mr.    Inspector    Masters 

(Northern  District) 214 

Mr.  Inspector  Lovell  (South- 
ern District) 284 

Hobart  Truant  Officer    336 

Launceston  Truant  Officer.  285 

Other  persons 823 

Total 4645 

The     truant    officers     also    made 
1,737  visits  to  Private  Schools. 

The   subjects  taught  in   the   Pri- 
mary Schools  are  : 

1.  Essential   Subjects — (a)  Read- 
ing, (/J)  Writing,  (c)  Arithmetic. 

2.  Secondary  Subjects — (a)  Geo 
graphy,  (3)  Grammar,  (c)  English 
History,  (d)  Sacred  History,  (e) 
Elementary  Science, (/)  Object  Les- 
sons, (g)  Freehand  Drawmg,  (k) 
Needlework,  (/)  Drill,  (j)  Physical 
Exercises. 

Tasmania  has  a  university,  but  is 
devoid  of  Secondary  Schools.  The 
following  extract  from  the  last  pub- 
lished report  of  Inspector  Lovell  very 
clearly  points  out  the  necessity  for 
High  Schools  as  a  link  between  the 
Primary  Schools  and  the  College-!  : 
"  On  the  whole  there  are  clear  evi 
dences  that  a  valuable  service  is 
being  rendered  to  the  community  by 
our  State  Schools.  They  by  no 
means  undertake  to  supply  all  that 
is  necessary  for  a  liberal  education, 
much  less  to  provide  a  mental 
equipment  for  any  particular  calling 
in  life.  What  is  attempted — and 
nothing  more  can  be  attempted — is 
to  lay  the  indispensable  foundation 
of  all  education.  For  the  purpose 
in  view  the  curriculuoi  of  State 
Schools  is  liberal  enough^  and, 
under  all  the  limitations  of  the  case, 
cannot  well  be  extended  Primary 
schools  are  not  institutions  for 
cramming  children  with  '*  useful 
knowledge;"  their  highest  aim  is,  or 
should  be,  to  help  young  people  to 
realize  thtir  faculties  and  to  stimu- 


late the  desire  for  education,  What 
is  really  wanted  to  secure  the  full 
function  of  an  elementary  school 
work  is  some  State  provision  in  the 
way  of  secondary  education,  not  on 
mediaeval,  but  on  modern  lines. 
There  are  numbers  of  parents  able 
to  support  their  children  for  two  or 
three  years  after  the  completion  of 
their  State  School  course,  who 
would  rejoice  to  secure  for  them,  at 
a  small  fee,  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining advanced  mstruction.  Nor 
would  I  disregard  the  case  of  those 
boys  and  girls  who  are  under  the 
necessity  of  "  going  out  to  work  "  at 
an  early  age  ;  for  such  as  these 
similar  teaching  might  be  provided 
in  night  classes.  The  oracular 
dictum  one  sometimes  hears,  that 
"  the  State  has  fulfilled  its  duty 
when  it  has  provided  efficient  Pri- 
mary Schools,"  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  tenable  objection  to  the  pleas 
for  higher  education.  State  inter- 
vention at  all  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
I  cation  rests  s  mply  upon  a  strong 
i  ground  of  expediency, and  this  being 
so,  expediency  alone  can  determine 
how  far  State  education  should 
extend  ;  at  all  events  it  is  quite  ar- 
bitrary to  draw  a  line  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  system  and  say, 
"thus  far  and  no  farther."  Bjt,  in 
fact,  the  justification  for  the  State 
j  provision  of  higher  education  is 
!  already  conceded  virtually  by  the 
public  endowment  of  a  University, 
only  we  are  at  present  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  eccentric  person  who 
spent  much  money  in  making 
a  ladder,  but  who  refused  to  have 
any  middle  rungs  put  into  it.  Our 
educational  ladder  is  similarly  de- 
fective ;  it  has  its  lower  rungs,  and 
every  one  may  mount  them  ;  and  it 
has  its  upper  rungs,  but  they  are  of 
use  only  to  those  who  have  their 
own  means  and  appliances  for 
reaching  them. 

The  Director  of  Education,  in  his 
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report  for  1896,  thus  spoke  in  refer- 
ence to  secondary  education  :  "  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  funds  are 
available  a  scheme  of  secondary 
education  will  be  adopted — one  that 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
scholars  who  may  be  found  edu- 
cated up  to  a  maximum  standard  in 
the  State  Schools  or  elsewhere,  and 
will  enable  such  scholars  to  acquire 
not  only  the  knowledge  of   history, 


politics  and  literature  that  a  citizen 
in  a  free  country  ought  to  have,  but 
also  such  elementary  knowledge  of 
science  and  such  training  of  the  eye 
and  hand  as  may  enable  them  to 
learn  easily  and  quickly  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  any  special 
industrial  pursuit  or  profession, 
toward  which  they  may  have  a 
natural  bent,  and  in  which  they 
may  find  openings.'' 


THE  DAVIS  SALARY  SCHEDULE.* 

FULL  TEXT  OF    THE    NEW    LAW    REGULATING    THE    PAY    OF    TEACHERS    IN    NEW 

YORK  CITY. 


ALL   moneys   raised    for    educa 
tional  purposes  in  the   city  of 
New  York  shall  be  raised  in 
two    funds,   to    be    known    as   the 
special  school  fund  and  the  general 
school  fund,  respect  vely.) 

The  general  school  fund  shall  con- 
sist of  all  moneys  raised  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  borough 
and  associate  superintendents  and 
all  members  of  the  supervising  and 
the  teaching  staff,  throughout  all 
boroughs,  in  conformity  with  section 
ten  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  this 
Act. 

The  special  school  fund  shall  con 
tain  and  embrace  all  moneys  raised 
for  educational  purposes  not  com- 
prised in  the  general  school  fund. 

(It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  and 
of  the  municipal  assembly  to  indi 
cate  in  the  budget  in  raising  the 
special  school  fund  the  respective 
amounts  thereof  which  shall  be 
available  for  use  in  the  territory 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of 
the  school  boards. 

The  general  school  fund  shall  be 
raised  in   bulk,  and  for  the  city  at 


large,  and  shall)  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  boroughs  by  the  board 
of  education,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

The  board  of  education  shall  have 
power  to  take  and  to  receive,  and 
shall  take  and  receive,  all  moneys 
appropriated  or  available  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  moneys  shall  be  paid 
over  to  said  board  by  the  comp- 
troller on  the  request  of  said  board 
from  time  to  time  in  such  sums  as 
shall  be  required,  and  the  auditor  of 
said  board  shall  transmit  to  the  de- 
partment of  finance  each  month 
duplicate  vouchers  for  the  payment 
of  all  sums  of  money  made  on 
account  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion each  month. 

(The  board  of  education  shall  re- 
present the  schools  and  the  school 
system  of  the  city  of  New  York 
before  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  and  before  the  muni- 
cipal .assembly,  in  all  matters  of 
appropriations  in  the  budget  of  the 
city  for  educational  purposes,  and 
in  all  other  matters,  and  shall  in 
general  be  the  representative  of  the 


*The  matter  enclosed  in  parentheses  is  the  unchanged  portion  of  the  o'd  law  ;  the  rest  is 
new.  Whatever  has  been  omitted  from  the  old  law  is  not  given  here.  This  represents, 
accordingly,  the  full  text  of  the  Davis  law. 
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school  system   of  the  city  in  its  en- 
tirety.) 

In  the  month  of  July  in  each  year 
each  school  board  shall  transmit  to 
the  board  of  education  an  estimate 
in  detail  of  the  moneys  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  general  school 
fund  withm  the  territory  under  its 
jurisdiction  during  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year. 

(The  board  of  education  shall, 
thereupon,  restate,  re  arrange,  re 
vise  and  verify  such  estimates)  and 
shall  have  power,  in  its  discretion, 
to  amend  or  reduce  the  same,  and 
thereupon  shall  submit,  together 
with  a  written  memorandum  of  any 
such  amendment  or  reduction  so 
made  by  the  said  board  of  education 
and  the  reason  for  making  the  same, 
(an  estmiate  for  the  entire  school 
system  of  the  city,  to  the  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment  for  its 
action). 

Any  amendment  to  or  reduction 
of  the  estimate  of  any  school  board 
which  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of 
education  shall  not  preclude  the 
right  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  after  a  proper  hear- 
ing, to  restore  to  its  original  form 
such  estimate. 

The  board  of  estimate  and  appor 
tionment  shall  appropriate  for  the 
general  school  fund  for  the  3'ear 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  an 
nually  for  each  year  thereafter 
amount  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
four  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal 
estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  liable 
to  taxation,  inclusive  of  so  much  of 
the  state  school  moneys  apportioned 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
wages  as  is  actually-  paid  into  the 
said  general  school  fund. 

(The  special  school  fund  shall  be 
administered  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  general  school  fund  shall  be 


administered  by  the  respective 
school  boards,  and)  in  the  month  of 
December  in  each  year  (shall  be 
apportioned)  for  the  next  succeeding 
calendar  year  (by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation among  the  different  school 
boards  of  the  city  as  follows  : 

1.  A  distributive  quota  to  each 
school  board  of  six  hundred  dollars 
for  every  qualified  teacher,  or  for 
successive  qualified  teachers,  who 
shall  have  actually  taught  in  the 
Public  Schools  under  the  charge  of 
the  board  during  a  term  of  not  less 
than  thirty-two  weeks  of  hve  suc- 
cessive days  each,  inclusive  of  legal 

\  holidays. 

2.  The  remainder  of  such  general 
school  fund  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  said  school  boards  by  the 

'  said  board  of  education  in  propor- 
tion   to   the    aggregate    number    of 

j  days  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Public  Schools  resident  in  the 
boroughs  under  their  charge,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one  (years,  at  their  respective 
schools,  during  the  last  preceding 
school  year. 

1      The  aggregate  number  of  da3's  of 

\  attendance   of  the   pupils   is  to   be 

!  ascertained  from  the  records  there- 
of kept  by  the  teachers,  as  herein- 
after prescribed,  by  adding  together 
the  whole  number  of  days  of  at- 
tendance of  each  and  every  such 
pupil    in     the    schools    under    the 

;  charge  of  the  respective  school 
boards.) 

One   day   of  attendance  shall  be 

I  counted  for  every  child  who  attends 
one  full  day  or  one  full  session, 
either  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

Between  the  first  and  fifteenth 
days  of  January  in  each  and  every 
year  (the  board  of  education  shall 
file  a  record  of  its  apportionment  of 
the  general  school  fund  with  the 
comptroller). 

The  board  of  education  shall  have 
power  to   adopt    by-laws  fixing  the 
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salaries  of  the  borough  and  associ- 
ate superintendents,  and  all  mem 
bers  of  the  supervising  and  the 
teaching  staff,  and  the  salaries  of  all 
principals  and  teachers  shall  be 
regulated  by  merit,  grade  of  class 
taught,  length  of  service,  experience 
in  teaching,  or  by  such  a  combin- 
ation of  these  considerations  as  said 
board  may  deem  proper. 

Such  by  laws  shall  establish  a 
uniform  schedule  of  salaries  for  the 
supervising  and  the  teaching  staff 
thoughout  all  boroughs  which  sched- 
ule shall  provide  for  an  equal  annual 
mcrement  of  salary  of  such  an 
amount,  that  nokindergartner,  or  fe- 
male teacher  of  a  girls'  class  other 
than  those  teaching  grades  of  the  last 
two  years  in  the  elementary  schools 
shall,  after  sixteen  years  of  service 
in  said  schools,  receive  less  than  \ 
twelve  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  i 
annum;  and  no  female  teacher  of 
a  girls'  class  of  the  grades  of  the 
last  two  years  in  said  schools,  shall, 
after  fifteen  years  of  service  in  said 
schools,  receive  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per 
annum  ;  and  no  female  teacher  of  a 
girls'  graduating  class,  female  first 
assistant,  or  female  vice-principal, 
shall,  after  ten  years  of  service  in 
said  schools,  receive  less  than  four- 
teen hundred  and  forty  dollars  per 
annum  ;  and  no  female  teacher  of  a 
boys'  or  a  mixed  class  shall  receive 
less  than  sixty  dollars  per  annum 
more  that  a  female  teacher  of  a  girls' 
class  of  corresponding  grade  and  of 
years  of  service ;  and  no  female 
teacher  in  said  elementary  schools  j 
shall  receive  less  than  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  nor  shall  the 
annual  increment  for  any  female 
teacher  therein  be  less  than  forty 
dollars  ;  and  no  male  teacher  of  a 
class  of  the  grades  of  the  last  two 
years  in  said  schools,  shall,  after 
twelve  years  of  service  in  said 
schools,  receive  less  than  twenty-one 


hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  annum; 
and  no  male  teacher  of  a  graduating 
class,  male  first  assistant,  or  male 
vice  principal  shall,  after  ten  years 
of  service  in  said  schools,  receive 
less  than  twenty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  and  no  male  teacher 
in  said  elementary  schools  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  nine  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  nor  shall  the  annual 
increment  for  any  male  teacher 
therein  be  less  than  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars;  that  no  female  head 
of  department  or  female  assistant 
to  the  principal  in  siid  schools  shall 
receive  less  than  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  after  ten  years  of 
service ;  and  no  male  head  of  de- 
partment or  male  assistant  to  the 
principal  in  said  schools  shall  receive 
less  than  twenty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum  after  ten  years  of 
service  ;  that  in  High  Schools  and 
Training  Schools  for  teachers,  no 
female  junior  or  substitute  teacher, 
female  laboratory  or  library  assist- 
ant or  female  clerk,  shall  receive 
less  than  seven  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  nor  after  six  years  of  service 
as  such,  less  than  one  thousand  dol 
lars  per  annum  ;  no  female  model 
teacher  shall  receive  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  ;  nor 
after  five  years  of  service  as  such, 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  ;  no  female  regular  teacher 
in  said  schools  shall  receive  less 
than  eleven  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  nor  after  ten  years  of  service 
as  such,  less  than  ninteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  ;  no  female  head 
teacher,  female  assistant  to  the  prin- 
cipal, female  first  assistant,  or  female 
vice-principal  in  said  schools  shall 
receive  less  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  nor  after  five  years 
of  service  as  such,  less  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  no 
male  junior  or  substitute  teacher, 
male  laboratory  or  library  assistant, 
or  male  clerk,  shall  receive  less  than 
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nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
nor  after  six  5'ears  of  service  as  such, 
less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  ;  no  male  regular 
teacher  in  said  schools  shall  receive 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  nor  after  ten  years  of 
service  as  such,  less  than  twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  no 
male  head  teacher,  male  assistant  to 
the  principal,  male  first  assistant,  or 
male  vice  principal  in  said  schools, 
shall  receive  less  than  twenty  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  nor  after 
five  years  of  service  as  such,  less 
than  three  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num ;  nor  shall  any  of  said  persons 
therein  receive  a  salary  less  than 
that  to  which  by  reason  of  experi- 
ence, such  person  would  be  entitled 
as  a  teacher  of  the  aforesaid  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  provided, however,  that 
none  of  the  aforesaid  members  of^ 
the  supervising  and  the  teaching  staff 
of  any  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
shall  receive  a  salary  greater  than 
that  fixed  for  the  seventh  year  of  ser- 
vice unless  and  until  the  service  of 
any  such  member  shall  have  been 
approved  after  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation as  fit  and  meritorious  by  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  superintend 
ents  of  the  borough  in  which  he  or 
she  is  employed ;  that  none  of  the 
aforesaid  members  of  the  supervis 
ing  and  the  teaching  staff  of  any  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  shall  receive 
a  salary  greater  than  that  fixed  for 
the  twelfth  year  of  service  unless 
and  until  the  service  of  any  such 
member  shall  have  been  approved 
after  inspection  and  investigation  as 
fit  and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  superintendents  of  the 
borough  in  which  he  or  she  is  em- 
ployed ;  that  none  of  the  aforesaid 
members  of  the  supervising  and  the 
teaching  staff  of  any  of  the  High  and 
Training  Schools  shall  receive  a  sal- 
ary greater  than  that  fixed  for  the 
fourth   year   of  service    unless   and  1 


until  the  service  of  any  such  mem- 
ber shall  have  been  approved  after 
inspection  and  investigation  as  fit 
and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  superintendents  of  the  bor- 
ough in  which  he  or  she  is  employed  ; 
and  that  none  of  the  aforesaid  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  and  the 
teaching  staff  of  any  of  the  High  or 
Training  Schools  shall  receive  a  sal- 
ary greater  than  that  fixed  for  the 
ninth  year  of  services  unless  and 
until  the  service  of  any  such  mem- 
ber shall  have  been  approved  after 
inspection  and  investigation  as  fit 
and  meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  superintendents  of  the 
borough  in  which  he  or  she  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  respective  boards 
of  superintendents  of  the  boroughs 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  ser- 
vice of  the  aforesaid  members  of  the 
supervising  and  the  teaching  staff  in 
their  respective  boroughs  within 
forty  days  before  the  date  on  which 
said  members  shall  respectively 
become  eligible  to  the  increases  of 
salaries  conditioned  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  said  service. 

For  the  purposes  affecting  such 
increases  of  salaries  of  said  persons 
in  any  schools,  the  principal  of  such 
school  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  bor- 
ough board  of  superintendents  with 
a  vote  on  such  fitness  and  merit ; 
that  no  female  branch  principal  or 
female  principal  of  an  Elementary 
School  having  not  less  than  twelve 
classes  shall  receive  less  than  twen- 
ty five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
after  ten  years  of  service  as  such  in 
said  schools,  and  no  male  branch 
principal  or  male  principal  of  an 
Elementary  or  a  High  School  having 
not  less  than  twelve  classes  shall 
receive  less  than  thirty  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  after  ten  years  of 
service  as  such  in  said  schools  ;  and 
a  principal  of  said  schools  shall  re- 
ceive an  equal  annual  increment  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  pro- 
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vided,  however,  that  the  service  of 
such  principal  or  branch  principal 
shall  have  been  approved  after  in- 
spection and  investigation  as  fit  and 
meritorious  by  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  superintendents  of  the 
borough  in  which  he  or  she  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  no  principal  of  a  High 
School  or  Training  school  for  teach- 
ers having  supervision  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  teachers  therein 
shall  receive  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  board  of  examiners  shall  issue 
to  a  principal  or  teacher  who  has 
had  experience  in  schools  other  than 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  in  any  part  thereof  previous  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  a  certificate  stating 
that  the  experience  of  such  teacher 
is  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  experience  in  the  schools  of 
the  said  city. 

The  board  of  examiners  shall  issue 
to  a  principal  or  teacher  who  has 
had  experience  in  schools  other  than 
the  High  and  Training  Schools  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  in  any  part 
thereof  previous  to  the  enactment  ot 
the  Greater  New  York  charter,  a 
certificate  stating  that  the  experi- 
ence of  such  teacher  is  equivalent  to 
a  certain  number  of  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  High  and  Training 
chools  of  the  said  city. 

Such  certificates  made  by  the 
board  of  examiners  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  experience  therein  stated  and 
shall  entitle  their  holders  to  salaries 
in  accoi  dance  with  the  schedule  of 
salaries  established  in  conformity 
with  this  section,  in  like  manner  as 
though  the  years  mentioned  in  such 
certificates  had  been  served  in  those 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  that 
are  respectively  mentioned  in  such 
certificates. 

No  salary  now  paid  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  supervising  and  the  teach- 


ing staff  of  any  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  this 
section  and  the  aforesaid  equal  an- 
nual increment  for  each  class  or 
grade  of  the  supervising  and  the 
teaching  staff  of  said  Public  Schools 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  each 
class  or  grade,  and  each  of  said  per- 
sons shall  at  once  receive  all  the 
emolument  in  accordance  with  the 
above  schedule  of  minimum  salaries 
to  which  said  person  is  entitled  by 
reason  of  merit,  of  experience  and  of 
grade  of  class  taught. 

The  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  transfer  to  ths  general 
school  fund,  in  addition  to  any  other 
appropriation  which  may  be  avail- 
able therefor,  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  from  any  of  the  unexpended 
balances,  of  any  appropriations  for 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  includ- 
ing such  schedule  of  salaries  for  the 
day  and  evening  schools  as  the 
board  of  education  shall  by  its  by- 
laws establish  for  the  calendar  year 
nineteen  hundred 

In  case  such  unexpended  balances 
shall  not  be  sufficient  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  direct  the  issue  of 
revenue  bonds  sufficient  to  provide 
for  any  deficiency  of  funds  that  shall 
still  exist,  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  all  the  foregoing  and  following 
provisions  of  this  section  for  the  cal- 
endar year  nineteen  hundred. 

All  members  of  the  supervising 
and  the  teaching  staff  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  and  shall  receive  pay  for  the 
calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  precisely  as  though  the 
section  had  been  in  effect  on  the 
first   day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
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dred,  and  for  such  purpose,  this  sec-   used   in    this   section    shall  not    be 
tion   is  hereby   declared  10  be  and    deemed  to  include  borough  and  asso- 
shall  be  retroactive  to  and  including   ciate  superintendents, 
the  first    day   of  January,   nineteen        (This  act  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
hundred.     The  words    "the    super     ately.j — The  School  Journal,  N.Y. 
vising    and    the    teaching  staff,"   as  i 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  a.  Kahn,   M.A. 


THE  question  of  commercial 
education  opens  up  at  once 
the  whole  problem  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Thirty  years  ago  the 
Grammar-school  master  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
problem.  To  him,  classics  in  the 
morning  and  mathematics  in  the 
afternoon  were  the  dumbbells  and 
bars  by  which  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  mmd  were  best  developed. 
The  faculty  psychology  alone  was 
the  basis  of  the  curriculum  The 
pupil  was  by  mental  gymnastics  to 
be  made  adaptable  for  all  the  duties 
of  life. 

Then  there  came  a  race  of  school- 
men who  were  driven  to  confess  that 
knowledge  itself,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  was  a  necessary  equipment 
for  life.  True,  they  said,  it  is  the 
function  of  education  to  develop  all 
the  faculties  ;  we  must  have  mental 
gymnastics  ;  but,  ceteris  paribus, 
those  subjects  of  study  are  to  be 
preferred  which  not  only  serve  as 
disciplines,  but  also  impart  useful 
knowledge.  Indeed,  certain  knowl- 
edge is  so  indispensable  that  the 
curriculum  must  find  room  for  it, 
even  in  the  absence  of  "disciplinary 
value."  Thus  the  subjects  of  study 
came  to  be  regarded  as  {a)  educa- 
tional and  useful  ;  (p)  educational 
but  not  useful  ;  {c)  useful  but  not 
educational. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  curriculum 
the  mind  is  looked  upon  as  consist 
ing  of  a  number  of  communicating 
departments — memory,  imagination. 


observation,  judgment,  reasoning,, 
emotions,  will — the  efficiency  of  each 
department  increasing  with  its  em- 
ployment. Now,  experience  shows 
that  the  trained  powers  are  not 
transferable  from  one  field  of  mental 
activity  to  another.  You  may  be  a 
good  judge  of  a  horse,  but  a  bad 
judge  of  pictures  ;  and  yet  the  pro- 
cess of  judging  is  the  same  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  keen- 
ness of  observation  and  sagacity  of 
inference  of  trie  horse  expert  are 
powers  only  as  long  as  they  are 
exercised  on  horses.  That  a  man 
may  reason  well  in  space  relations 
and  badly  in  matters  of  human  con- 
duct is  a  phenomenon  of  daijy  expe- 
rience. We  may  be  able  easily  to 
recall  mathematical  formulae  with- 
out being  able  to  recall  melodies 
and  colours.  Poetic  imagination 
does  not  carry  with  it  scientific  im- 
agination. The  emotions  of  the 
epicure  are  excited  by  the  sight  of 
a  festal  banquet,  whilst  poverty  and 
suffering  may  leave  him  untouched. 
INIy  point,  then,  is  this  :  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  confined  to 
the  spheres  of  ideas  in  which  they 
have  been  developed.  And,  if  this 
be  conceded,  it  follows  that  in  the 
determination  of  the  curriculum  we 
have  to  consider  not  only  what 
powers,  but  also  what  concepts,  will 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end  of  education. 

There  seems  no  meaning,  there- 
fore, in  the  distinction  between 
educational  and  useful  subjects.  The 
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distinction  applies  more  correctly  to 
method.  A  number  of  isolated  facts 
strung  together  without  system 
form  an  appendage  ;  they  are  mere 
impressions  of  sound  and  sight ; 
but,  if  the  facts  are  acquired  by  the 
processes  of  thought  and  the  ideas 
are  woven  into  one  pattern,  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  educa- 
tional, and  power  is  developed  for 
apperceivmg  new  ideas  in  the  same 
field.  A  common  instance  of  un- 
educational  method  is  to  be  found 
in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
algebra,  which  contents  itself  with 
securing  manipulation  of  symbols 
without  aiming  at  an  extension  of 
the  concept  of  number. 

The  curriculum,  I  have  tried  to 
show,  must  stand  in  direct  relation 
to  life  itself.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
must  make  the  curriculum  educa- 
tional ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
teacher  who  must  develop  power 
and  cultivate  interest  in  the  fields 
of  thought  and  activity  that-  are 
covered  by  the  curriculum.  Now,  a 
large  portion  of  life  consists  of  the 
work  necessary  for  our  maintenance, 
and  education  must,  therefore,  be 
incomplete  if  it  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  preparation  for  the 
sphere  of  work  which  the  pupil  is 
to  enter.  Neither  from  the  ethical 
nor  from  the  psychological  point  of 
view  can  there  be  any  distinction 
in  kmd  between  that  portion  of 
education  which  prepares  him  to 
perform  his  share  of  labor  with 
efficiency  and  that  portion  which 
does  all  the  rest  to  prepare  him  to 
live  the  life  of  a  good  citizen  of  his 
country  and  of  the  world. 

If  education,  then,  is  to  be  a  com- 
plete equipment  for  life,  it  must  in- 
clude technical  education.  I  wish 
to  consider  this  evening  the  special 
education  demanded  by  commercial 
life,  and  how  far  Secondary  Schools 
should  supply  this  demand.  In 
dealing  with  this  subject  one  expe- 


riences the  difficulty  of  differential 
ing  the  technical  from  the  general 
because  the  qualifications  of  th 
ideal  man  of  commerce,  as  a  man  o 
commerce,  coincide  in  a  large  mea 
sure  with  those  which  we  associat 
with    the    ideal   citizen.     The  com 

i  mercial  man  is  placed  in  the  turmoi 
of  life  itself ;  his  operations  are  b; 
their  very  nature   always  shared  b; 

!  others.       The     whole     commercia 

I  fabric  is  based  on  trust  and  goo( 
faith,  and  honesty  and  integrity  o 
character  must  be  from  first  to  las 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  th 
ideal  business  man.  Preparation  fo 
commerce  will,  therefore,  insist  wit! 
special  force  on   all  those  element: 

\  in  education  which  are  closely  bounc 
up  with  the  formation  of  character 

'  Again,  much  of  the  knowledge  anc 
skill  which  the  man  of  business  re 
quires  is  furnished  by  the  course  o 

j  studies  planned  irrespective  of  th( 
exigencies  of  commerce.  Arith 
metic,  English  composition,  foreigr 

,  languages,  are  all  subjects  of  a  gen 
eral  curriculum,  and  at  the  samt 
time  are  of  direct  utility  in  theofficf 
and  on  the  exchange. 

Now,  we  cannot  take  a  survey  oi 
the  commercial  community  withoul 
being  struck  with  the  general  ignor 
ance  that  pervades  it.  I  would  sug 
gest  the  following  questions  to  be 
put  to  an  average  clerk,  as  a  test  o: 
his  commercial  intelligence  : 

I  What  is  the  effect  of  writing 
"  not  negotiable  "  across  a  cheque  : 

2.  Explain  the  functions  of  the 
Clearing  House. 

3.  Say  all  you  know  about  a  bil 
of  lading,  a  charter  party. 

4.  Explain  the  currency  systems 
of  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  the 
United  States. 

5.  Since  when  have  we  had  free 
trade  in  England  ?  Are  there  an); 
other  European  countries  at  the 
present  day  with  the  free  trade 
system  ? 
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6.  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
the  closing  of  the  mints  in  India 
upon  Chinese  trade  ? 

You  would,  I  am  afraid,  get  very 
little  comfort  from  the  answers. 
The  public  generally  has  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  training  afforded 
by  business  life  itself.  The  ordinary 
parent  believes  strongly  in  taking 
away  his  boy  from  school  at  fifteen, 
or  even  fourteen,  and  sending  him 
to  the  office  to  earn  6s.  a  week. 
There  is  a  very  large  demand  for 
this  cheap  labor,  and  headmasters 
of  London  schools  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  continually  receiving  ap- 
plications for  smart  boys  who  can 
write  neat  hands  and  are  quick  at 
figures.  But,  while  the  supply  of 
boy  labor  is  scarcely  equal  to  the 
demand,  there  is  always  a  crowd  of 
candidates  for  a  clerkship  worth  25s. 
to  30s.  a  week.  The  office  training 
has  made  an  unskilled  laborer  of 
the  boy  who  wrote  a  neat  hand  ; 
and  his  labor  is  a  glut  on  the  mar- 
ket. But  the  potentiaiit)'  of  British 
commerce  offers  almost  infinite 
room  for  men  possessed  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  prob- 
lem, therefore,  that  presses  for  solu- 
tion is  how  to  replace  the  ignor- 
ance of  today  by  commercial 
imelligence  and  power  of  to-mor- 
row. Let  me  say  at  once  that  I 
believe  that  experience  itself  must 
always  supply  an  important  factor 
in  the  equipment  for  commercial 
life  ;  but,  under  modern  conditions, 
the  commercial  probationer  is  his 
own  teacher,  and  the  value  of  his 
experience  will  depend  upon  the 
adequacy  of  his  preparation.  The 
inefficiency  of  the  commercial  as 
sistant  must,  therefore,  be  traced  to 
a  deficiency  in  his  education. 

I  tried  to  point  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  paper  that  intelligence 
and  interest  in  a  particular  pursuit 
must  be  developed  by  disciplines 
that   bear  u^ion  the  pursuit.     This 


pedagogical  principle  has  found 
confirmation,  if  not  expression,  in 
the  creation  of  modern  schools  and 
modern  sides  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  commerce,  there  have  been  in- 
fluences at  work  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  these  schools,  and  made  but 
light  matter  of  literary  studies. 
These  are  of  double  importance  to 
commerce,  for  not  only  do  they 
stand  in  intimate  relation  to  the 
training  of  a  morally  directed  will, 
but  they  form  a  large  and  essential 
part  of  the  basis  of  knowledge 
directly  applicable  to  commercial 
questions.  A  comparison  of  the 
English  second  grade  Secondary 
School  with  the  German  Realschule, 
for  instance,  reveals  at  once  the  far 
higher  importance  that  the  latter 
attaches  to  the  literary  side  of  the 
curriculum.  Taking  one  of  the  au- 
thorized programmes  of  the  Prus- 
sian Realschule  I  find  that,  on  the 
average,  throughout  the  school  the 
humanities  take  up  more  than  twice 
as  much  time  as  is  allotted  to 
mathematics      and      the       natural 

j  sciences.  Prussia  has  no  South 
Kensington  and  no  schools  of 
science.     The    debt    that    German 

1  commerce  owes  to  education  is  due 
largely  to  the  admirable  German 
Secondary  School  system,  in  which 
the  modern  schools  take  a  prom- 
inent place.  And  I  would  lay  stress 
also  on  the  excellence  of  the  teach- 
ing that  is  characteristic  of  German 
schools.  The  teacher  of  the  Real- 
schule is  trained  for  his  work  ;  his 
tenure  is  secure;  he  is  adequately 
paid,  and  provision  is  made  for  his 
old  age.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
question  of  modern  language  teach- 
ing.    The  report  of  the  Commercial 

j  Education  Committee  of  the  Tech 
nical    Education     Board    tells    us  : 
"  We  are  strongly  of   opinion    that 
modern  languages  should  be  taught, 
as    far    as    possible,    as  spoken  Ian- 
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guages."  With  this  we  shall  all 
agree.  But  whence  are  we  to  get 
the  teachers  who  are  themselves 
fluent  linguists  ?  The  German 
modern  language  master  spends  a 
year  in  England  and  a  year  in 
France.  He  has  every  encourage- 
ment given  him  to  prolong  his  train- 
ing. The  English  Secondary-School 
master  has  no  inducement  held  out 
to  him  to  spend  time  and  money 
abroad  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
university  course.  I  hope  1  may  be 
pardoned  for  referrmg  to  so  com- 
monplace and  mean  a  thing  as 
money.  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned 
in  reports  of  conferences  on  com- 
mercial education  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  held ;  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  has 
issued  elaborate  schemes,  and  offers 
large  prizes  and  scholarships,  seems 
never  to  have  given  a  thought  to  the 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  the 
teacher. 

Although  the  Realschuk  has  done 
much  for  German  commerce,  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  it  does 
not  take  sufficient  cognizance  ot 
branches  of  knowledge  that  have  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  conduct 
of  business  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. There  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency in  Germany  to  establish 
schools  with  a  greater  commercial 
bias  or  to  add  commercial  depart- 
ments to  existing  schools.  In  Ba- 
varia, for  instance,  there  are  now 
ten  Realschulen,  in  which  a  modifi 
cation  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  is 
introduced  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  school  course  for  pupils  pre- 
paring for  commercial  life.  If  it  is 
true  of  the  German  modern  school 
that  it  does  not  sufficiently  cultivate 
an  interest  for  commerce  and  higher 
commercial  studies,  then  it  is  ten 
times  true  of  the  English  modern 
school,  with  its  strong  industrial 
bent.  In  our  modern  Secondary 
Schools,  then,  I  would  urge  a  bifur- 


cation during  the  last  year,  or  the 
last  two  years,  into  a  commercial 
and  an  industrial  section.  In  the 
smaller  schools  many  of  the  subjects 
might,  of  course,  be  taught  in  com- 
mon to  the  two  departments.  The 
course  of  study  that  I  have  in  my 
mind  for  the  commercial  depart- 
ment would  consist  of  English 
literature  and  composition,  history, 
including  a  survey  of  the  great 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  geo- 
graphy with  special  regard  to  its 
economic  side,  one  or  two  modern 
languages,  commercial  knowledge, 
including  descriptive  economics, 
commercial  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
geometry  and  mensuration,  chem 
istry  to  lead  up  to  the  examination 
of  merchantable  products,  book- 
keeping. Subjects  like  shorthand 
aud  typewriting  I  would  make  op- 
tional. 

An  understanding  of  the  share 
that  commerce  contributes  to  the 
world's  well-being  will  implant  re- 
spect for  commercial  work,  and 
will  counteract  that  baneful  and 
immoral  conception  of  commerce 
that  makes  it  a  mere  syn- 
onym of  money-making.  I  have 
before  spoken  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  character  in  the 
business  man.  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  economic  nature  of  his  vocation 
will  do  something  to  guard  him 
against  the  temptation  to  derive  gain 
by  unscrupulous  means.  We  must 
show  that  commerce  is  not  gam- 
bling, and  that  it  does  not  consist  of 
giving  or  receiving  illicit  commis- 
sions. "  Economics,"  then,  should 
find  its  place  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment ;  and  I  would  include  its 
study  in  lessons  on  general  commer- 
cial knowledge,  which  would  give 
some  idea  of  commercial  organiza- 
tion, legislation  and  technique. 
With  this  subject  of  "  commercial 
knowledge  "  should  be  co-ordinated 
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a  large  portion  of  the  arithmetic. 
Thus,  a  discussion  on  Capital  would 
lead  to  questions  on  interest  ;  with 
the  chapter  on  Companies  should  go 
the  arithmetic  of  shares  Bills  of 
Exchange  would  lead  in  their  train 
questions  on  discount  and  on  ex- 
change. With  Insurance  we  should 
have  questions  on  premiums  and 
annuities.  Contracts  would  lead  to 
calculations  in  which  enter  all,  or 
some,  of  the  elements  of  commis- 
sion, insurance  premium,  freight  and 
exchange.  Telegraph  Codes  would 
take  us  to  questions  on  combinations 
and  permutations;  and  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

Commercial  arithmetic  suffers  at 
present  from   a   want   of  text  books 
that  are  in  touch  with   the  actuality 
of  transactions.     Take,  for  instance, 
the    little    book    on     "  Commercial 
Arithmetic"  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Not- 
tingham.     It    has    run     to     a    third 
edition,  and  is  evidently  extensively 
used.     The  book  contains   four  ex- 
amples on  the  finding  of  simple  in- ; 
terest.     The  first  has  a  period  of  3^ 
years,  the  second.  12  years,  the  third 
57   years,  and    the  fourth  8^  years. 
If  the  writer  had  had  any  notion  of 
commercial  opera'ions,  he  would,  of 
course,  have  turned  his  years  into 
days.     Then  again,  in  nearly  every 
example   of   compound    interest  we 
have  the  absurdity  of  interest  being 
payable    yearly,    while    the    whole 
amount  is  made  due   before   the  ex 
piration    of   the  year.     An  example 
on  stocks  puts  "  (^oschens  "  (2-|  per 
cent.)  at  g6f ,  f  ;  and  in  a   question 
on  exchanges   the  price  of  silver  is 
quoted  at  5s.  per  ounce.     (The  date 
of   the  edition    before   me  is  1896) 
There  is  a  point   in   this  connection 
which    deserves     special     mention. 
We  have  no    decimal  comage,  but 
we  can   make  one  for  the  purposes 
of  arithmetic.     Facility  in  decimal 
izing    money    and    evaluating    the 
decimal  is  the  secret  of  the  commer- 


cial ready  reckoner.  Strange  to  say, 
the  books  that  make  commercial 
arithmetic  a  specialty  have  all,  ta 
my  knowledge,  failed  to  grasp  the 
simplicity  of  the  little  problem,, 
although  as  long  ago  as  1870  Messrs.. 
Sonnenschein  and  Nesbitt  showed 
that  the  number  of  farthings  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  thousandths  of  a 
pound  -I-  -^.,  of  ^  of  that  number. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  important 
part  which  modern  language?  must 
play  in  the  curriculum  ;  bui  I  must 
part  company  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  teaching  of  French 
and  German  should  be  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  translation  of  business 
letters.  This  practice  in  corre- 
spondence generally  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  word^,  words, 
words.  It  arouses  neither  enthusi- 
asm nor  interest  ;  it  is  utterly  barren. 
To  sacrifice  to  this  stuff  a  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  great  French 
and  Germin  masterpieces  is  a  cruel 
injustice  to  the  boys.  What  I  should 
do,  if  time  permitted,  would  be  to 
give  through  the  medium  of  French 
and  German  a  systematic  account  of 
the  commercial  methods,  machinery 
and  important  laws  of  France  and 
Germany. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  commercial 
form  I  do  see  a  danger — the  danger 
that  its  course  of  studies  may  degen- 
erate into  mechanical  routine  work. 
Care  would  have  to  be  taken  that 
general  culcure  and  those  disciplines 
that  are  the  bases  of  higher  com- 
mercial studies  received  their  due 
share  ■  and  equal  care  would  have 
to  be  taken  that  the  commercial  de- 
partment was  not  made  an  asylum 
for  the  outcast. 

So  far  I  have  had  in  my  mind  sec- 
ond-grade Secondary  Schools  only^ 
A  system  of  commercial  education 
will  also  include  evening  instruction, 
first-grade  schools,  and  commercial, 
institutions  of  university  rank.  The 
title  of  my  paper  precludes  me  from 
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dealing  with  the  functions  of  evening 
■classes  or  of  the  university  ;  but  I 
shall  not  have  completed  my  subject 
if  I  do  not  say  a  few  words  on  the 
higher  commercial  education  suit- 
able for  a  boy  who  does  not  enter 
business  before  the  age  of  eighteen. 
I  confess  that  higher  commercial 
education  appeals  neither  to  the 
average  merchant  nor  to  the  average 
parent.  It  is  something,  however, 
that  touches  the  whole  nation,  its 
commercial  security  and  commercial 
development.  For  you  will  surely 
agree  with  me  that  in  a  country  like 
England,  with  a  democratic  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est concern  that  the  commercial  i 
community  shall  have  as  leaders ' 
men  capable  of  considering  ques- 
tions of  currency,  tariffs,  taxation, 
treaties,  and  of  inquiring  into  the 
commercial  conditions  of  other 
countries,  their  policies  and  their 
methods.  A  proposal  has  often 
been  made  to  establish  a  commer- 
cial institute  with  a  two  or  three 
years'  course.  The  London  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  recommends 
as  a  substitute  the  formation  of 
commercial  departments  in  first- 
grade  schools.  The  advantages  that 
must  accrue  to  a  Commercial  School 
that  is  conducted  as  part  and  parcel 
of  an  efficient  Public  School  are 
obvious  ;  but  this  association  will  at 
the  same  time  weaken  the  support 
from  other  schools.  The  experiment 
is  being  made.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  London  Technical  Education 
Board,  we  have  established  a  Com- 
mercial Department  at  University 
College  School.  To  put  before  you 
its  aim  and  character  I  cannot  do 
better  than  read  to  you  our  pro 
gramme  : 

University  College  School. 

commercial  department. 
The    minimum    age  of  admission 
is  fifteen.     Attainments  must  be  of 


standard  required  for  passing 
one  of  the  following  examinations 
(one  modern  language  being 
mcluded  among  the  subjects): 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  Local 
Senior  Pass  or  Junior  Honors ; 
London  University  Matriculation  ; 
CO. P.  First  Class.  Intermediate 
L  C.C.  scholars  will  be  admitted  to 
the  course  if  they  can  show  a  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  French  or 
German. 

The  aim  is  to  prepare  (i)  for  the 
higher  branches  of  commercial 
life,  {2)  for  an  institution  of  Univer- 
sity rank  in  the  higher  branches  of 
industry  and  commerce.  The 
course  is  two  years  in  length.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  an  examina- 
tion will  be  held  for  admission  to 
the  second  5'ear's  course.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year's  course,  the 
pupils  will  present  themselves  for  a 
leaving  examination  conducted  by 
the  Technical  Board,  on  the  result 
of  which  examination  certificates 
will  be  granted.  The  examinations 
will  be  partly  oral. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

English    literature  and    composi- 
tion, commercial  science,  economics 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
history,       commercial      geography 
book-keeping,  mathematics. 

Two  of  the    following  languages 
French,    German,    Spanish,  Latin 

Optional  :  chemistry,  shorthand 
typewriting,  drawing,  higher  raathe 
matics. 

English. — Selected  works  of  Eng 
lish  literature,  eg.,  Bacon's  Essays 
Burke,  Arthur  Helps.  Essay  writ 
ing,  precis  writing,  practice  in  speak 
ing,  debates  on    commercial   topics 

Mathematics  (first  year  only).— 
Algebra  :  progressions,  permuta 
tions  and  combinations,  logarithms 
annuities,  and  compound  interest 
Geometery :  Euclid  III.,  IV.,  VI 
Trigonometry :  elements  up  to  and 
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including  solution  of  triangles,  with 
special  reference  to  the  processes 
of  surveying. 

Arithmetic  (first  and  second  year). 
— Rapid  addition,  abridged  methods 
of  multiplication  and  division, 
rapid  decimalization  of  money  • 
application  of  arithmetic  to  per- 
centage, proportion,  calculation  of 
averages;  interest,  discount,  com- 
mission, calculation  of  present  value, 
C.I.F.j  foreign  weights  and  meas- 
ures, exchange,  banking  operations, 
international  stock  exchange  trans 
actions,  sinking  funds,  conversion 
of  loans.  Frequent  practice  in 
mental  arithmetic  and  casting  up 
of  profit  and  loss. 

History. — (i)  Short  sketch  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  history  of 
antiquity.  (2)  Commercial  and  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
centres  of  commerce  ;  divisions  of 
society  in  England  ;  Peasants'  re 
volt  and  economic  effects.  (3)  From 
the  discovery  of  America  up  to  the 
invention  ot  the  steam  engine  ; 
special  study  of  the  development 
of  England's  foreign  trade.  (4)  The 
industrial  revolution. 

Geography  (first  and  second  year). 
— -Physical  geography  ;  elements  of 
geology,  especially  as  regards  coal 
and  metals  ;  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  geography  of  the 
world  :  British  colonies. 

Economics  (second  year  only)  — 
Nature,  scope  and  methods  of 
economic  science  ;  production  and 
distribution,  labor,  capital,  division 
of  labor,  values;  free  trade  and  pro 


tection  ;  equilibrium  of  demand  and 
supply ;  money  ;  credit  ;  wages  ; 
relation  of  State  to  labor  and  trade. 

Commercial  knowledge  (second  year 
only). — The  machinery  of  business. 
Merchant,  trader,  &c.:  principal, 
agent,  partners  ;  companies,  comp- 
any law,  syndicates  and  trusts  ;  em- 
ployers' liability  ;  transit  by  land 
and  water,  navigation  law  ;  tariffs, 
banking,  bills  ot  exchange  and  other 
negotiable  instruments  ;  insurance, 
hypothecation ;  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  consulates  ;  patents  and 
trade  marks;  contracts,  telegraph 
codes.  To  be  illustrated  by  {a)  ref- 
erence to  actual  reports  of  com- 
merce and  current  newspapers  {b) 
visits  to  docks  and  large  commer- 
cial and  industrial  houses,  banks, 
etc. 

Modern  Languages. — French  and 
German  :  Reading  of  works  of  travel 
and  industry,  economical  treatises, 
descriptive  economics  ;  commercial 
condition  of  foreign  countries  taught 
in  the  foreign  language ;  commer- 
cial correspondence,  essays  —  the 
foreign  language  to  be  used  as  the 
vehicle  of  teaching  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  deciphering  of  foreign  hand- 
writing. 

Spanish,  Italian :  reading,  ele- 
mentary grammar,  conversation. 

Chemistry ;  Shorthand  (Pitman's 
or  Script) ;  Draivin^  ;  Freehand, 
drawing  to  scale. 

We  have  uphill  work  before  us, 
because  we  have  to  convert  the 
parent,  the  merchant,  and  perhaps 
also  the  schoolmaster. 


In  a  telegraph  tournament  held 
in  New  York,  in  May,  1898,  the 
winner,  W.  M.  Gibson,  in  the 
championship  five-minute  sending 
contest,  transmitted  254  words,  with 
only  one  error,  and  his  Morse  was 
said  by  the  judges  to  be  perfect. 
The     highest     recorded     speed     of 


legible  telegraphy  in  which  the 
Morse  code  was  used  was  made  in 
a  previous  contest,  in  which  265 
words  were  sent  in  five  minutes. 
An  expert  operator  can  send  35  to 
45  words  a  minute,  but  a  steady 
working  rate  of  25  to  30  is  regarded 
as  good. 
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COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE  AND  THE  TRUANCY  ACT.* 
By  J.  H.  Knight,   P.S.  Inspector,  Lindsay. 


A  FREE  School  Act  implies  not 
only  that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  be  educated,  but  also 
that  every  ratepayer  has  a  right  to 
know  that  every  child  in  the  muni- 
cipality in  which  he  pays  taxes  is 
educated. 

The  truancy  Act  ot  1891  has 
done  much  to  improve  the'~attend- 
ance  of  children  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  possibly  in  incorporated  villages. 
It  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
truant  officers  in  all  urban  munici- 
palities, and  wherever  teachers, 
truant  officers  and  magistrates  do 
their  duty  the  attendance  ought  to 
be  all  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in 
which  the  Act  is  weak  and  could  easi 
ly  be  improved,  and  that  is  where 
the  absence  from  school  is  the  fault 
of  the  child  and  not  of  theparent 
ofguardian  ;  in  fact,  where  the  child 
actually  plays  truant.  To  fine  or 
imprison  the  parent,  when  he  has 
done  all  he  can  do,  is  not  likely  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view.  If  the 
child  were  imprisoned  two  days  for 
the  first  offence,  two  weeks  for  the 
second,  and  received  a  flogging  for 
the  third,  very  few  scholars  would 
stay  away  of  their  own  accord.  It 
might  be  better  still  if  the  flogging 
were  administered  for  the  first  of- 
fence. 

Whether  our  legislators  supposed 
that  it  did  not  matter  whether 
children  attended  school  in  rural 
sections  or  not,  or  whether  they 
wished  to  see  how  the  Act  would 
work  in  urban  municipalities,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  They  provided  that 
trustees  of  rural  schools  might  ap- 
point truant  officers,  that  is,  the  ap- 
pointment was  optional.     I  know  of 


two  cases  where  such  appointments 
'were   made,  but    no  good   came  in 
either  case. 

,  The  plan  I  propose  for  rural  sec- 
tions supposes  that  truant  officers 
are  not  necessary.  It  also  supposes 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  notify 
parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school. 

The  Truancy  Act  requires  the  as- 
sessor to  make  a  list  containing  the 
name,  age  and  residence  of  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
in  the  municipality,  and  the  name 
and  residence  of  each  child's  parent 
or  guardian,  and  return  the  said 
book  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipality 
with  the  assessment  roll. 

Let  the  clerk  make  a  copy  of  the 
list,  dividing  the  names  according 
to  the  sections  in  which  the  children 
reside,  and  furnish  the  copy  to  each 
secretary-treasurer. 

Immediately  after  the  30  :h  day  of 
June,  let  the  secretary-treasurer, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher, 
compare  this  list  with  the  register. 
The  assessor's  list  might  contain  the 
names  of  children  who  had  not  at- 
tended school  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  For  each  such  child  a  fine 
of  $10  should  be  entered  against  the 
parent  or  guardian,  and  for  every 
child  who  had  attended  less  than 
150  days,  a  fine  of  five  cents  for 
every  day  the  child  had  been  absent 
from  school  should  be  entered 
against  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  secretary  should  notify  each 
party  concerned  that  the  fines  en- 
tered against  him  would  be  collected 
with,  and  in  addition  to,  all  other 
taxes  for  which  he  was  liable,  unless 
good  cause  was  shown  that  the  said 
fine  should  not  be  imposed. 

There  should  be  two  appeals,  first 


*Read  at  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  April  i8tli,  1900. 
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to  the   trustees    and   second  to  the 
county  judge. 

The  trustees  should  hold  a  public 
meeting,  the  time  of  day  to  depend 
on  the  number  of  cases.  The  trus- 
tees should  have  the  power  to  accept 
the  reasons  given  by  parents  and 
remit  the  fine,  provided  that  any 
two  ratepayers  might  insist  that  a 
case  be  referred  to  the  county 
judge. 

I  should  be  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  certificate  of  any  medical 
practitioner  that  a  child  was  too 
delicate  to  attend  school.  But  it 
might  be  safer  to  provide  that  a 
majority  of  the  trustees,  or  any  two 
ratepayers,  might  require  two  other 
doctors  to  examine  a  child,  at  the 
expense  of  the  section,  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  doctors  to  be 
final. 

^Whatever  applied  to  physicians 
and  ordinary  diseases  would  apply 
to  opticians  and  defects  of  the  eye- 
sight. 

As  already  hinted,  the  secretary 
would  return  to  the  clerk  the  names 
of  parents  or  guardians,  and  the 
fines  that  had  not  been  remitted  by 
the  trustees  or  the  county  judge. 
The  clerk  would  place  the  amounts 
on    the    collector's    roll    to  be    col 


lected  with  the  other  taxes. 

As  only  a  few  weeks  would  inter- 
vene between  the  close  of  the  school 
term  and  the  making  of  the  collec- 
tors roll,  the  work  would  require  to 
be  done  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
i  sible. 

The  fines  imposed  and  collected 
should  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the 
same  section,  and  not  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  municipality. 

The  trustees  should  be  required  to 
prepare  a  list  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  children  in  the  sec- 
tion between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
who  had  attended  less  than  150 
days  in  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
together  with  the  fines  entered,  and 
how  disposed  of,  and  this  should  be 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
form  part  of  the  Trustees'  Annual 
Report. 

Any  trustee  or  trustees  neglecting 
to  perform  his  or  their  part  with  re- 
spect to  compulsory  attendance 
should  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
provided  for  in  sections  loi  and  102 
of  the  School  Act.  And  any  sec- 
retary-treasurer, he  not  being  a 
trustee,  should  be  liable  to  the  same 
penalties  for  neglect  of  duty  as  are 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  trustees. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION.* 
Dr,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  National  Commissioner  of  Education. 


AFTER  the  speech  of  Dr.  Butler, 
to  which    you    have  listened 


at  least    a  head    taller   than   before. 
Doctor  Butler    has  made  a  magnifi- 


this  morning,  giving  a  survey  ^  cent  review  of  the  century  showing 
of  the  movements  of  the  century  in  the  growth  of  its  spiritual  interests. 
the  light  of  former  centuries,  and  What  he  says  concerns  the  work  of 
after  the  speech  of  President  Eliot ,  every  person  present  and  I  presume 
who  holds  with  an    iron    grasp    the   that  there   are  one    thousand  "  one- 


facts  of  his  time  and  compares 
them  with  the  highest  ethical  stand- 
ard of  our  civilization,  I  am  sure 
that    every   schoolmaster  here  feels 


man  powers "  here  this  morning 
(including  several  one-woman 
powers,  too,  who  are  superintend- 
ents of  cities    and    even  of  states). 


*A  d'scujsion  0!'  Dr.  Butler's  paper  at  the  meeting  of  Superintendents,    Chicigo,  Febru- 
ary 27,1900. 
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The     great       movement      of    this 
century      has     been     towards     in- 
dividualism   and    what    has     been 
shown      is     that     this     movement 
is  possible  only  with  a  reverse  move- 
ment at  the  same  time  from    the  in- 
dividual   towards   the   universal  by 
means    of    an    all-around    culture ; 
for  the  highest  individualism  is  that 
achieved  by  a  self  activity  by  which 
the    solitary    human    unit    adds    to 
himself   the   insights    and    achieve 
ments  of  his  entire  race  and  makes 
them    his   own    possession    so  com 
pletely    that    he    can    use    them  to 
conquer  nature  and   to  draw  closer 
his  union  with  his  fellow-men.     For 
this    century   of  individualism    has 
been  made  possible  by  the  eflforts  of 
scholars   to    make    a    scientific  in- 
ventory  of  nature   and   to  use  the 
discoveries  of  science  in  labor-saving 
inventions. 

I  wish  to  recall  to  your  minds 
some  facts  and  figures  that  form  one 
of  the  best  indexes  of  the  rate  and 
character  of  progress  that  is  going 
on  in  this  country,  namely  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  increase  of  higher  edu- 
cation, for  in  twenty  five  years  the 
number  of  students  in  higher  edu- 
cation such  as  colleges  and  univer- 
sities has  increased  from  598  in  a 
million  to  1,215  in  a  million  inhabit 
ants,  more  than  double  Secondary 
education  shows  the  same  increase, 
namely,  while  in  1876  there  were 
only  2,150  in  a  million  working  on 
studies  preparatory  for  college  and 
branches  of  study  of  an  equivalent 
degree  of  advancement,  in  1897-98 
there  were  7,630  students  (in  each 
million  inhabitants)  engaged  in  such 
branches.  Then  the  increase  of 
secondary  students  studying  Latin 
and  advanced  mathematics  and  in 
general  taking  up  the  branches 
which  are  supposed  to  be  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  solid  foundation 
than  the  other  branches  ;  this  too 
is  very  encouraging.     In  eight  years 


the  number  studying  Latin  has  in- 
creased from  33  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire number  of  secondary  students, 
to  49  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  the  quota  of  the 
population  that  acquires  secondary 
and  higher  education  shows  con- 
clusively that  in  proportion  as 
wealth  increases  and  the  productive 
power  of  the  people  gains  in 
strength,  the  people  at  large  give 
their  children  better  opportunities. 
What  these  better  opportunities 
mean  in  general  I  attempt  to  show 
by  discriminating  the  cultivation  of 
eye-mindedness  from  the  culture  of 
ear  mindedness.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  ttie  illiterate  person  knows  lan- 
guage or  speech  only  by  the  ear.  As 
all  people  do  their  thinking  mostly 
in  words,  the  illiterate  person  may 
be  said  to  be  ear  minded. 

When  a  person  comes  to  know 
language  by  the  ear  he  gains  in 
ability  in  learning  the  experience  of 
other  fellow  beings,  such  an  experi- 
ence as  the  highest  brute  animal  is 
debarred  from.  For  by  the  use  of 
speech  each  person  may  live  vicari- 
ously over  again  the  lives  of  other 
people.  He  may,  by  hearing  them 
tell  their  experiences,  their  observa- 
tions, reflections,  and  deeds,  get  the 
net  results  of  their  living,  so  that 
man,  even  if  illiterate,  may  be  proper- 
ly described  as  an  animal  who  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  living  several 
lives  in  one. 

Man  is  an  animal  who  as  an  in- 
dividual can  become  a  species  by 
acquiring  the  knowledge  and  power, 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  his 
race.  But  how  limited  is  this 
power  with  the  illiterate  person  !  By 
means  of  letters  one  comes  to  be 
able  to  put  down  his  life  experience 
in  written  and  printed  words  and 
all  persons  who  can  read  get  the 
power  of  living  over  his  experience 
interpreting  the  signs  which  are  ad- 
dressed to    the  eye    and  not  to  the 
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ear.  Through  letters  tlie  person 
becomes  eye-aiinded  and  when  a 
person  can  read  without  effort  he 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a 
much  more  accurate  mind  than  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  illiterate. 
Ear  mindedness  having  to  keep  up 
as  it  does  with  the  spoken  word 
and  having  10  depend  on  the  memory 
of  what  is  spoken  cannot  critically 
examine  the  statements  and  descrip- 
tions, the  definitions  and  deductions 
as  It  can  do  when  it  has  before  it 
the  printed  page  In  fact,  accur- 
ate thinking  for  the  most  part  be- 
comes possible  through  eye  minded- 
ness and  not  through  ear  minded- 
ness. Then  just  think  of  the  scope 
which  eye  mindedness  attains  !  It 
does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the 
living  voice  but  it  can  become  par- 
ticipant in  the  experience  of  per- 
sons at  a  distance,  of  all  nationali- 
ties and  dwelling  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  limited  by  time.  It 
can  make  available  for  its  use  the 
writings  ot  all  peoples  that  belong 
to  the  historical  era  and  in  fact  it 
can  use  the  experience  even  of  the 
peoples  whose  only  records  are 
monuments  and  written  tablets  of 
the  prehistoric  era. 

Think  again  of  the  meaning  of 
this  for  the  development  of 
individuality  which  has  been  de- 
scribed so  eloquently  this  morn- 
ing as  the  peculiar  index  mark 
of  the  nineteenth  century  !  For  in- 
dividuality grows  through  the  ap- 
propriation or  assimilation  of  other 
individuality,  and  while  the  ear- 
minded  person  who  can  command 
by  means  of  wealth  the  services  of 
oral  teachers  gains  his  instruction 
through  absorbing  the  lives  of  his 
oral  teachers,  the  eye-minded  on 
the  other  hand  can  command  the 
services  of  the  book,  and  the  book 
awaits  his  leisure.  AH  parts  ot  the 
earth  become  to  him  substantially 
present   like    his  own  village.     Not 


merely  ordinary  teachers  come  to 
his  service  but  the  wise  men  of  his 
race  await  his  leisure  in  the  books, 
which  he  possesses.  These  facts 
about  ear-mindedness  and  eye- 
mindedness  seem  trite  like  a  twice- 
told  tale,  but  few  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  what  a  difference 
it  makes  with  an  entire  people  tc^ 
pass  from  ear-mindedness  to  eye- 
mindedness  through  the  beneficent 
inliuence  of  the  common  schools. 
In  our  minds  there  remains  the  im- 
pression of  what  we  read  in  the 
papers  this  morning  regarding  the 
victory  in  South  Africa  of  yester- 
day. Some  of  us  read  this  with 
grief  in  our  souls  and  some  of  us 
read  it  with  great  rejoicing.  As  an 
eye-minded  people,  wi  h  us  world- 
gossip  has  taken  the  place  of  village 
gossip  in  its  hold  on  our  lives 

An  educational  philosopher  in 
I  Germany  gave  us  a  very  profitable 
I  point  of  view  from  which  to  study 
the  general  meaning  of  education. 
He  called  the  chief  function  of  edu- 
cation self-alienation.  It  was  the 
i  greatest  philosopher  in  Europe  who 
first  used  the  German  word  Selbst- 
Entfremdung  in  this  sense.  The 
1  human  being  who  takes  up  the  ex- 
perience of  his  fellow  men  orally  or 
in  print  has  to  make,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  journey  out  of  himself  and 
to  entertain  hospitable  ideas — toler- 
ant ideas — of  the  others — in  order 
to  understand  them,  and  when  he 
comes  to  see  their  motives  and  to 
find  their  logical  connection  with 
his  own  experience,  he  has  returned 
in  a  certain  sense  to  himself.  He 
has  completed  his  cycle  of  self- 
alienation  and  has  learned  to  find 
himself  at  home  in  a  social  whole 
much  larger  than  himself  as  mere  inr 
dividual.  But  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  that  he  has  enlarged  his  indi- 
viduality. What  is  strange  and 
alien  to  him  at  first  becomes  familiar 
and  rational,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
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understand  far-off  peoples,  not 
merely  the  English  nor  merely  the 
Boers,  but  also  the  Hottentots  and 
-Kaffirs — even  the  Fiji  Islanders 
and  the  Patagonians  Substitute 
eye-mindedness  for  ear-mindedness, 
and  how  easy  and  how  extensive 
becomes  this  matter  of  self  aliena- 
tion !  One  extends  the  sphere  of 
self-perception  to  all  the  world, 
using  vicariously  the  senses  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  must  not  fail  to  remember 
that  in  the  place  of  immediate  sense- 
perception  which  fills  almost  the 
entire  life  of  the  savage  or  illiterate 
civilized  person  there  comes  to  be  a 
vicarious  sense-perception  wherein 
the  human  being  verifies  the  sense-  i 
perception  of  all  the  world  through 
the  little  sphere  of  sense-perception 
in  which  he  lives  himself.  It  is  the 
scientific  power  of  a  Humboldt,  an 
Asa  Gray,  an  Agassiz,  a  Huxley  or 
a  Herbert  Spencer,  who  all  per- 
formed prodigies  of  observation, 
mostly  of  this  vicarious  kind,  for 
they  have  learned  best  how  to  per 
ceive  the  world  through  the  senses 
of  all  observers. 

With  this  era  of  eye-mindedness 
we  are  entered  on  an  era  of  dis 
coveries.  We  may  define  our  mod- 
ern civilization  since  the  discovery 
of  America  as  a  borderland  civiliza 
tion,  and  Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of 
the  borderland.  There  is  scarcely 
one  of  his  plays  that  does  not  in  one 
or  more  acts  take  its  leading  char- 
acters out  of  the  civilization  into 
■the  wild  Uitland  (or  outer  land),  as 
in  "As  You  Like  It"  the  forest,  of 
Arden  becomes  the  chief  resort ;  in 
*'  The  Winter's  Tale,''  the  wilds  of 
Bohemia;  in  "The  Tempest,"  the 
far-off  island  in  the  still  vexed 
Bermoothes ;  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  a  wood  outside  of 
Athens;  in  "Cymbeline,"  the  rocky 
hills  of  South  Wales.  When 
Shakespeare  was  beginning  to  write, 


Sir  Walter    Raleigh,    Sir    Francis 
Drake    and   the   great    mariners  of 
England  had  begun  their  explora- 
tion   of    the   borderland    and    their 
struggle  with  the  Spanish    for  mas- 
tery of  the  new  world.     This  age  of 
discovery  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  too, 
a   repetition   of  earlier  ages  in    the 
unfolding  of  modern  Europe.  There 
was    before  it   the  era    of  the  Cru- 
saders, in  which  all  Europe  gathered 
itself  together  for    a    mighty  strug 
gle  with  western  Asia  on  its  eastern 
frontier.     This  was  an  external  cru- 
sade.    After    it    came    the   internal 
crusade,    in    which    the    European 
universities  arose  and  a  great  strug- 
gle came  to  master  the  thoughts  of 
Asia  and  of  the    classic    periods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.     Here  was  self- 
alienation    which    ended    in  an  en- 
largement of  the   mind    of   western 
Europe,    until   it  was  at   home  not 
only  in  its  immediate  environment 
and  local  history,  but  also  at  home 
in  the  great  world  movements  of  the 
precedingsixteen  centuries.  Through 
the  internal   crusade,  which   ended 
in  the  building  up  of  the  great  sys- 
tems  of  theology  within  the  Chris 
tian    Church    through    the   mighty 
thought    of  such    men    as    Thomas 
Aquinas,    Albertus    Magnus,    Bona- 
ventura    and    their    compeers,    the 
thought  of   Christendom    overcame 
the  attacks  made  upon    its    western 
or    European    idea  by  the  Oriental 
thought  which  moved  at  the  bottom 
of  Asiatic  civilization. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  continued 
to  become  more  and  more  a  cluster 
of  nations  that  is  active  on  the  bor- 
derland of  the  world  and  with  the 
industrial  results  of  science  and  the 
application  of  the  powers  of  nature 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  elemental 
forces  he  has  been  joined  gradually 
by  the  other  nations  one  after  the 
other,  until  at  present  the  home- 
staying  Germans  have  learned  the 
lesson  and  have  taken  an  advanced 
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position  among  the  people  who  are 
to  take  possession  of  the  earth  in 
the  interest  of  the  highest  civiHza- 
tion.  Not  a  savage  people  but  shall 
be  put  to  school  to  learn  the  two 
lessons  of  civilization  ;  first,  how  to 
conquer  nature  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery ;  second,  how  to  unite  one's 
own  locality  with  all  the  rest  of 
humanity,  not  only  b}^  commercial 
exchange  of  goods  and  by  productive 
industry,  but  especially  by  inter 
communication  of  experience  and 
ideas. 

A  Massachusetts  poet  has  stated 
this  remarkable  ideal,  interpreting 
the  words  of  the  great  Neo-Platon- 
"ist,  Proclus,  who  saw  in  the  Osiris 
myth  of  the  Egyptians  a  poetic 
image  of  the  race  of  man  on  the 
earth.  Osiris,  the  god,  was  killed 
and  his  body  cut  into  pieces  and 
spread  abroad  over  the  land,  but 
the  life  in  the  plants  and  animals  of 
Egypt  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  body 
of  Osiris  cut  up  into  separate  indi 
vidualities.  Bronson  Alcott,  the 
poet,  expressed  the  idea  in  this 
versicle: 

Man  cmnipresent  is, 

All  around  himself  he  lies 

Oiiris  spread  abroad 

Upstaring  in  all  eyes  ; 

Nilure  in  his  globed  thought, 

Without  him  she  were  naught ; 

Cosmos  from  chaos  were  not  spoken, 

And  God  bereft  o{  visible  token. 

Thus  to  the  race,  become  eye- 
minded,  the  world  becomes  more 
and  more  a  revelation  of  reason  to 
man,  and  in  general  knowledge  be 
comes  more  and  more  self-knowl- 
edge, because  through  self-alienation 
one  comes  to  find  his  wider  and 
wider  self.  Many  people  indulge 
their  fanc}'  as  to  the  lines  which 
future  progress  in  science  and  in- 
ventions will  take.  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  discovery 
of  Professor  Langley,  the  head  of 
the  Smithsonian  Instiiution.  To 
Joseph  Henry  (his  predecessor)  we 


owe  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
as  far  as  the  scientific  nucleus  of 
the  discovery  is  concerned.  To  Pro- 
fessor Langley,  I  think,  the  future 
will  trace  back  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  navigating 
the  air.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
all  of  the  lines  of  future  discovery 
must  go  towards  bringing  civilized 
people  into  closer  communion, 
not  merely  by  railroads  and  steam- 
ships, but  by  air  ships — the  conquest 
of  the  borderland  as  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  this  morning. 

Self-alienation  involves  not  only 
the  journey  outward  from  the  self 
towards  what  is  strange  and  for- 
eign to  him,  but  it  involves  the  con- 
quest of  what  is  strange  and  for- 
eign and  the  conversion  of  it  into 
what  is  familiar.  One  must  learn 
to  make  himself  at  home  in  what  is 
abroad,  and  individualism  must  be 
carried  over  into  socialism,  using 
that  word  in  its  best  sense. 

This,  too,  is  the  line  of  develop- 
ment of  freedom.  We  cannot  con- 
quer our  borderlands  and  assimilate 
them  except  by  elevating  them  into 
the  civilization  which  we  possess. 
We  must  make  them  to  be  as  free 
as  we  are,  and  we  must  make  their 
people  as  able  to  think  and  able  to 
observe  nature,  and  make  them  as 
hungry  for  inter  communication 
with  all  the  earth  as  we  are. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
borderlands  of  the  world  do  not 
now  possess  this  freedom  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  nations 
that  possess  the  highest  civi- 
lization to  labor  for  the  ele- 
vation of  those  people  into  produc- 
tive industry — into  learning  with  re- 
gard to  nature  and  learning  with 
regard  to  man.  Hence  as  I  have 
said,  while  individualism  develops 
through  education,  it  at  the  same 
time  through  education  makes  the 
individual  universal  so  that  the 
more  free    the    race   is,  the    more  it 
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participates  in  the  life  of  all  the 
races  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
people  of  every  race  and  tongue 
must  go  to  school  to  this  highest 
ideal  of  education.  Learn  to  com- 
mand nature  by  means  of  science 
and  learn  to  convert  it  to  human 
uses.  Each  race  must  learn  to 
know  the  most  internal  motives  of 
all  other  peoples  and  to  appreciate 
them  at  their  true  value.  The 
grand  vision  of  universal  tolerance, 
which  has  taken  possession  of  our 
minds  through  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  is  to  become  the  reality 
of  the  new  century.  For  this  move 
ment  which  goes  out  to  the  border- 
lands and  makes  itself  cosmopoli- 
tan, has  to  develop  perforce  the 
principle    of    toleration.      We    can 


get  no  good  from  our  fellow-men 
unless  we  approach  the  n  in  the 
spirit  of  this  principle.  We  must 
learn  to  find  the  good  in  our  fellow- 
men.  We  must  hold  back  our  ten- 
dency to  discover  only  what  is  bad. 
This  change  in  our  point  of  view 
will  make  us  continually  more  help- 
ful to  others. 

I  close  with  my  thesis  at  the 
beginning,  namely,  that  our  move- 
ment toward  individualism  is  possi- 
ble only  in  connection  with  a  re- 
verse movement  from  the  individual 
towards  what  is  universal,  and  the 
attainment  of  this  by  means  of 
culture — by  means  of  the  increase 
of  education  of  all  kinds,  especially 
of  higher  education. — School  and 
Home  Education, 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  A  LIVING  ? 

Edward  Garrett. 


IN  a  little  book  recently  brought 
out  by  the  headmaster  of  one  of 
.the  great  English  Public  Schools, 
he  comments  on  what  he  observes 
as  a  growing  indifference  and  in- 
abi  ity  on  the  part  of  the  present- 
day  youth  to  select  a  field  for  its 
life's  labor.  He  thinks  it  is  a  bafl 
sign  when  a  lad  of  sixteen  has  not 
some  decided  inclination  as  to 
"  what  he  is  to  be." 

This  writer  was  speaking  of  youths 
who  regard  a  calling  in  life  chiefly 
as  a  "career,"  and  who  (too  often 
unfortunately)  are  not  obliged  ^to 
think  of  it  as  a  necessary  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  One  would 
like  very  much  to  get  the  utterance 
of  the  experience  and  opinions  of 
the  headmasters  and  headmistresses 
of  our  Board  schools  on  this  same 
subject.  They  could  tell  us  better 
than  anybody  else,  under  what  in 
fluences  varied  methods  of  bread 
winning  are  chosen,  or  how  often 
they   are    not    chosen    at  all,     but 


rather  accidentally  imposed  on 
young  people  by  their  surroundings 
and  their  limitations.  One  scarcely 
knows  how  far  they  are  able  to  trace 
their  former  scholars  about  in  the 
world ;  but  where  they  do  the}' 
might  be  able  to  give  us  striking 
instances  of  the  waste  caused  by 
misapplied  capabilities,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  triumph  of  inborn 
instinct  and  ability  over  all  hind- 
rances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  first  stretchings  of  the  young 
mind  towards  its  unknown  future 
are  very  wild  and  vague.  I  know 
of  a  little  boy  who  confided  to  his 
aunt  "that  he  would  like  to  be  a 
cabman  if  cabmen  could  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  if  not 
then  he  would  choose  to  be  a  gener- 
al." 

I  dare  say  we  have  all  known 
little  people  who  have  had  longings 
to  grow  up  and  keep  a  sweetie  shop, 
and    with    the   very    unbusinesslike 
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view  of  enjoying  their  own  stock. 

Such    fantasies   pass    away.     By 
the  time  that  boys  and  girls  are  get- 
ting   up   in    the   "standards,"    they] 
can   grasp  some  of  the    realities   oi  \ 
life — the  stern  necessity  for  earning 
bread — and    all    the   limitations   of 
sex,   of  place   or   of   purse,    which 
often    seem    to    shut   us  in  far  more 
really    than    they  do,  and  which,  as 
time  passes  on,  we  often  discover  to  j 
be  little  more  than  barricades  raised  ! 
round    us    to  test  our  strength    and 
agility  in  leaping  over  them  ! 

What  are  the  influences  which 
commonly  bring  about  decision  in 
this  matter  of  choice  of  life  work  ? 

There  is  parental  leading  and 
authority.  When  these  are  enlight- 
ened and  unselfish,  their  worth  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Anyhow,  a 
father  very  rarely  gives  his  son  too 
roseate  a  view  of  the  advantages  of 
his  own  calling.  If-  the  boy  adopts 
it,  it  may  be  through  some  hereditary 
instinct,  or  under  the  force  of  sheer 
necessity;  he  generally  does  so  with 
his  eyes  open  to  all  its  drawbacks. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  often 
lay  plans  for  their  child's  future 
and  try  to  fit  him  into  them.  The 
hole  of  their  ambition  is  a  round 
hole,  and  the  boy  is  a  square  boy, 
and  if  he  gets  forced  into  it  he  will 
get  sore  chipped  in  the  process. 
Parents  often  have  a  very  natural 
wish  to  keep  their  children  with 
them  at  any  cost ;  forgetful  that  they 
will  not  remain  always  with  their 
children,  who  may  have  to  stay 
withering  in  the  uncongenial  soil 
where  they  planted  them,  long  after 
their  own  heads  are  laid  in  the 
grave.  Worse  still,  they  do  not 
always  consider  health  or  mclina- 
tion,  or  ability,  but  only  ask  where 
is  the  best  opportunity  "to  get  on." 
It  is  asked  :  "  What  trade  is  the 
most  highly  paid  ?  What  calling 
is  the  most  genteel  ? "  It  is  not 
asked  :   "  What  is  this  boy  fit  for  ?  " 


but  "What    is   it  becoming   to    his 
family,  that  he  should   be  fit    for  ?  " 
I    remember    reading    a    letter  that 
was   written    to   John    Ruskin  by  a 
gentleman    who    was    in  great    dis- 
tress, because    his    young    brother, 
who,  he  thought  should  go  into  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  had  gone 
off  to    British    Columbia,    and  got 
work  in  a  salmon-canning  factory! 
John    Ruskin    replied    that,  on    the 
whole,  he   thought   it    was  quite  as 
honorable    to    prepare    potted    fish 
as  to  distribute  potted  talk!     Some 
parents   see    this.     I  know   a    case 
just    now    in    which    the     son     of 
"gentle"  people,  with   many   other 
possibilities   open    to  him,  has   de- 
iclared  his  own  ardent  desire  to  be  a 
cook.     His  father,   after  giving  and 
taking   time    for   consideration,  has 
yielded  to  his  desire,  and  he  is  now 
in    training    under  a  chef.     But    too 
often    young   people    whom    nature 
has  plainly  intended   to  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and 
who   would    be    happy  and    honor- 
able  in   such  vocations,  are  sent  up 
to  college,  because  it  is  thought  de- 
rogatory   to  their  family's  standing 
that    they    should  work   with    their 
hands  ;  it  often  ends  in  their  family 
having  to    put  them  out  of  sight  as 
wasters.     Or  parents  of  a    humbler 
class,  as    they  grow  old  and    easier 
in    circumstances,    resolve    to   give 
themselves  "  a  social  lift"  by  send- 
ing their  youngest   boy  to    the   uni- 
versity, though  he  may  be  the  fool 
of  the  family,  or  a  roystermg  young- 
ster   who    would    far  rather  go  on  a 
cattle  ranch  !     Schoolmasters    have 
always   been    very    severe    on    this 
perverse   judgment    of    fathers     as 
concerning    the    fitness  or  unfitness 
of   their  children.     Roger  Ascham, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  tutor,  even   went 
so  far  as  to  wish  that   this   parental 
power  was   clipped  in  the  interests 
of   the  com. mon wealth,  for    he  said, 
"  Fathers    in    old   time,  among   the 
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noble   Persians,  might  not   do  with 
their  children  as  they  thought  good, 
but  as  the  judgment  of  the  common 
wealth  always  thought  best." 

As  to  the  wishes  of  the  young 
people  themselves,  they  are  swayed 
by  a  thousand  winds.  They  think 
of  the  present  rather  than  of  the 
future.  They  want  to  stay  with  a 
favourite  companion,  or  they  simply 
wish  to  gratify  a  roving  impulse. 
Some  have  a  personal  attraction  to 
a  possible  employer.  One  desires 
"  liberty,"  another  looks  for  "gen- 
tility." One  inclines  where  he  can 
make  "most  money,"  another  studies 
only  where  he  will  get  the  "easiest 
time." 

Some  allow  influences  and  c'r- 
cumstances,  which  a  little  resolution 
might  easily  control,  to  push  them 
into  a  place  in  life  for  which  they 
have  neither  liking  nor  fitness.  Do 
they  reflect  what  they  are  doing  ? 
The  process  of  earning  a  living 
absorbs  at  least  one-third  of  a  man's 
whole  life — eight  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  —  half  of  his  waking 
time  !  Therefore,  to  choose  an  un- 
congenial form  of  bread-winning 
means  that  they  are  bound  in  dis- 
agreeable slavery  for  that  portion  of 
their  existence,  and  must  seek  all 
enjoyment,  not  in  the  persistent  con- 
dition of  their  life,  but  in  its  mere 
accidentals.  A  man  or  woman  who 
does  not  take  a  pleasure  and  a  pride 
in  his  or  her  work  is  not  worth  em- 
ploying. It  must  be  a  wretched 
thing  to  labor,  longing  only  for  tlie 
clock  to  strike  the  hour  of  release. 
Those  who,  having  strong  individual 
inclinations,  are  able  to  secure  a 
livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  these 
have  a  perpetual  cause  of  thanks- 
giving. Without  doubt,  they  may 
get  weary  of  it  sometimes — and  have 
"too  much  of  a  good  thing" — but 
they  are  as  delighted  to  return  to  it 
as  we  are  to  get  home  when  we 
have    been    refreshed    by  a  holiday. 


It  has  been  said  that  "  there  is 
nothing  in  life  which  holds,  except 
one's  work  and  one's  prayers,"  for 
these  go  on  when  all  else  changes 
and  ceases,  and  by  these  we  hold  to 
our  fellow-men  and  to  God  when  all 
the  other  surroundings  of  our  lives 
drop  away. 

Some  people  may  be  'inclined  to 
imagine  that  only  occupations 
where  so  called  "  talents "  come  in 
can  really  be  so  delightful  as  to  be 
a  chosen  occupation.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Many  men,  some  great  in 
mind,  some  in  position,  have  found 
utmost  pleasure  in  the  simple  man- 
ual arts  by  which  other  men  gain 
bread.  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  de- 
lighted in  locksmith  work ;  other 
princes  of  more  modern  date  have 
been  skilled  taxidermists.  Jenny 
Lind,  the  great  singer,  liked  to  oc- 
cupy her  leisure  with  needlework  ; 
a  famous  French  authoress  loved  to 
soothe  her  stormy  soul  with  "  a 
long,  white  seam."  If  these  people 
had  not  had  princely  rank  or  royal 
genius,  there  is  no  doubt  how  each 
would  have  chosen  to  earn  bread, 
and  been  happy  in  the  earning. 

Nobody  should  choose  an  occu- 
pation in  which  he  is  not  willing  to 
live  and  to  die.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing 
when  a  man  goes  to  his  work  only 
to  gain  enough  money  to  leave  off" 
doing  it.  When  a  man  loves  his 
work  and  does  it  well,  he  does  not 
want  to  delegate  it  to  others,  to 
shuffle  out  of  it  when  he  can,  to  get 
rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he  may.  On 
the  contrary,  he  feels  a  tender  pathos 
when  he  finds  that  his  "  working 
days  are  drawing  to  a  close,"  and 
though  he  may  be  glad  enough  to 
rest  in  his  old  age,  yet  the  tools  of 
his  art  or  craft  will  be  often  in  his 
hand,  and  its  interests  will  always 
arouse  his  interest. 

When  we  approach  the  definite 
choice  of  occupation  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  first  question 
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to    ask    is,    What    work    does    the 
world  really  want  ? 

People  make  very  pathetic  mis- 
takes at  this  point.  Perhaps  they 
once  made  even  more  than  they  do 
now.  I  remember  when  mothers 
used  to  fancy  that  if  their  daughters 
ever  required  to  earn  bread,  they 
would  readily  secure  places  as 
"companions"  —  with  home  and 
good  salary — for  arranging  flowers 
and  carrying  on  small  talk  !  I  re- 
member one  poor,  poor  lady,  who 
lelt  that  the  world  was  very  unkind 
when  she  found  that  it  would  not 
let  her  earn  a  good  income  by  mak- 
ing pincushions  ! 

But  we  must  always  remember 
that  while  the  world  will  not  pay 
for  work  it  does  not  need,  it  could 
ill  do  without  some  work  for  which 
it  is  not  particularly  inclined  to  pay. 

It  requires  people  who  will  speak 
very  plain  truth  to  it  ;  it  requires 
thinkers  who  will  remodel  its 
thoughts  for  it  ;  it  wants  poets  who 
will  show  it  the  sources  of  true 
honor  and  joy ;  it  wants  painters 
who  will  teach  it  how  to  recognize 
beauty. 

But,  in  general,  it  does  not  want 
to  pay  for  any  of  these  things. 
Therefore  they  must  be  omitted 
from  the  ways  of  earnmg  bread. 
The  world  is  very  willing  to  pay 
people  who  speak  smooth  falsehoods 
to  it,  who  make  level  the  grooves  in 
which  its  warped  thoughts  run,  who 
sing  songs  in  honor  of  its  folly  and 
passions,  who  draw  vulgar  and  base 
pictures  for  its  illustrated  papers, 
or  paint  the  portraits  of  its  million- 
aires and  professional  beauties. 
Now,  very  few  of  those  who  are 
gifted  with  literary  or  artistic  talents 
prepare  to  prostitute  them  in  these 
ways  ;  and  yet  how  many  sink  to  do 
so  because,  if  they  mean  to  live  by 
their  gifts,  they  must  shape  them  to 
what  the  world  asks  ! 

Therefore,    if  anybody    feel  that 


he  or  she  has  a  mission  to  preach 
or  write  or  paint,  the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  world's  payment.  That 
may  come — it  often  does  come, 
sooner  or  later.  But  they  must  be 
independent  of  it.  Does  this  mean 
that  only  rich  men  are  able  freely 
to  use  such  gifts  ?  No.  The  great 
est  of  such  gifts  have  been  most 
successfully  exercised  by  poor 
men.  Shakespeare  did  not  live  by 
his  plays  ;  he  lived  by  his  diligence 
as  a  man  of  business.  Milton  did 
not  live  by  his  epics,  but  by  his 
secretarial  and  his  tutorial  work. 
Burns  did  his  best  work  while  he 
followed  his  plough.  Millet,  the 
painter  of  the  Angelus,  when  he 
could  not  sell  his  masterpieces, 
turned  an  honest  penny  by  painting 
signboards.  Spinoza  -would  have 
starved  on  his  philosophy,  but  he 
kept  alive  by  grinding  spectacles. 

Nobody  should  dream  of  getting 
a  living  as  a  genius.  Let  the  geni 
uses  keep  themselves  in  the  rank  of 
i  the  average  people  and  seek  answer 
to  the  second  division  of  my  ques- 
tion :  "  For  what  of  work  really 
wanted  is  the  world  willing  to  pay  ?" 

It  is  most  willing  to  pay  for  food, 
for  clothing,  for  shelter,  for  help  in 
sickness,  and  within  limits  (very 
shameful  limits  sometimes)  for  teach- 


ing. 


Those  occupations  which  lie  near- 
est to  the  natural  instincts  are  not 
only  the  most  happy,  but  also  the 
most  permanent  and  prosperous. 

The  trades  which  minister  to  the 
real  necessities  of  humanity  are  the 
most  desirable  and  the  most  honor- 
able. Farmers  and  fishers,  builders, 
carpenters  and  road-makers,  bakers 
and  clothiers,  and  all  the  other  min- 
isters to  the  daily  needs  of  work-a- 
day  humanity  will  be  always  neces- 
sary in  every  state  of  society.  The 
woman  who  really  knows  how  to 
keep  a  house,  how  to  cook,  how  to 
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wash,  how  to  make  clothes,  will 
never  lack  work.  In  the  whole 
world — though  not  always  in  any 
particular  part  of  it — there  will  be 
always  more  work  of  this  kind  than 
there  are  workers  to  do  it. 

Occupations  which  minister  to 
luxury  are  less  useful,  and  therefore 
less  satisfying  to  the  mner  consci- 
ousness. They  are  less  reliable, 
too,  being  apt  to  fluctuate  with  taste 
or  wealth,  and  being  all  more  or 
less  under  the  fickle  rule  of  fashion. 
Employments  which  are  altogether 
at  the  mercy  of  mere  "fashion  "  are 
best  avoided.  They  involve  fever- 
ish overwork  and  extravagance, 
heartbreaking  depression  and  de- 
moralization. The  skill  which  time 
and  practice  bring  to  other  pursuits 
cannot  be  gained  in  them,  and  the 
worker's  prospects  darken  rapidly 
as  life  advances. 

It  is  best  that  men  should  take 
to  callings  in  which  the  great  mass 
of  womankind  will  never  compete 
with  them.  There  may  be  ex- 
ceptional women  who  will  do  any- 
thing from  coal  mining  to  navigation, 
but  they  are  few  and  will  not  dis- 
turb the  labor  market.  So  women, 
again,  are  wisest,  as  a  rule,  to 
occupy  those  fields  which  are  all 
their  own,  and  in  which  they  do 
not  have  to  compete  with  men. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  one 
field  of  labor  rapidly  change  hands. 
Women  are  driving  men  out  of 
counting-house  and  office.  It  often 
comes  hard  on  the  men,  and  one 
hears  a  good  deal  of  pity  for  them, 
which  sometimes  seems  mclined  to 
ignore  that  women  have  an  equal 
right  to  live  !  The  true  pity  of  it  is 
that  in  such  fields  the  women  really 
have  to  do  as  much  work  as  the 
men,  at  far  lower  rates  of  pay  j  and 
while  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  many  instances  the  man  has  his 
family  to  maintain,  while  the  woman 
has  only  herself  to  keep  and  remains 


one  of  a  home,  still  it  is  not  always 
so,  and  anyhow,  that  is  no  just  stand- 
ard for  the  value  of  work.  Yet 
women  would  do  better  to  confine 
themselves  more  to  those  avocations 
which  are  all  their  own.  If  the 
sister  earns  ten  shillings  a  week  by 
doing  work  for  which  the  brother 
used  to  receive  a  pound,  while  he 
now  sits  idle,  the  household  is  no 
gainer  by  the  exchange;  and  possi- 
bly she  might  have  found  better 
paid  work  for  herself  which  would 
have  left  him  at  his  desk. 

The  work  of  counting-house  and 
office    may    be,   perhaps,   quite    as 
suitable  for  a  woman  as  for  a  man  ; 
perhaps  even   more   so.     It   will  be 
an  unalloyed  blessing  if  the  present 
sharp  competition  between  the  sexes 
reduces  the  fancied    advantages  of 
this  kind  of    work  to  a  vanishing- 
point.     It  has  too  long  been  rushed 
upon  because  of  the  snobbish  idea 
that    it  is    "  gentlemanly,"  and   the 
young  man,  in  a  black  coat,  making 
entries  in  a  ledger,  has  been  apt  to 
think  himself  infinitely  superior    to 
the  working  men  whose  productive 
labors   and    transactions   he  merely 
records.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  lew 
occupations  offer  less   stimulus    to 
the    mind    or    development    of  the 
physical   frame.     It  is   one    of   the 
terrible    mistakes   of    fond    parents 
that    they  sometimes  put    a  clever, 
thinking  boy  into  this  sort  of  work, 
because   they    imagine  it   is  above 
manual  labor,  and  more  in  line  with 
his   studious   or    artistic   turn.      A 
great    mistake.      Nothing    can    be 
worse,  more  trying,  more  destroying 
to  the  higher  mental  faculties  than 
the  constant   working  of  the   mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  mind.     The 
balance  can  be  kept  only  by  the  wise 
use  of  leisure.     If  anybody   thinks 
himself  or  herself  a  genius  let  them 
throw    gentility  to   the    winds    and 
straightway    apply    themselves    to 
some   of    the   plain   ways  of  labor, 
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which  will  leave  the  mind  free 

Apart  from  considerations  of  "gen- 
tilit}',"  sedentary,  indoor  occupa- 
tions are  occasionally  chosen  for 
delicate  boys  or  girls,  just  because 
they  are  delicate,  and  it  is  thought 
that  such  work  is  "light."  This, 
too,  is  a  sad  error.  Medical  men, 
too,  tell  us  that  where  there  is  any 
tendency  to  consumption  an  outdoor 
life  and  cheerful  movement  may 
often  counteract  it,  while  heated 
rooms,  impure  atmospheres,  and 
constrained  attitudes  may  develop 
such  tendencies  even  where  they 
did  not  previously  exist. 

There  are  physical  defects  which 
should  convince  those  who  suffer 
from  them  that  certain  occupations 
are  not  for  them,  and  could  yield 
them  only  disappointment  and  de- 
feat. People  with  short-sighted  eyes 
should  not  become  seamstresses  or 
engravers.  One  should  make  sure 
that  one  is  not  color-blind  before 
going  into  shipping  or  railway 
duties.  One  may  be  in  some  ways 
admirabl}^  fitted  to  impart  know- 
ledge and  yet  quite  unfit  for  the 
teaching  profession  if  of  a  nervous, 
excitable  temperament,  unable  to 
bear  the  strain  of  constant  responsi- 
bility or  the  irritation  of  persistent 
claim  on  the  attention.  It  is  not 
wise  for  any  to  go  into  medicine 
or  nursing  whose  sickly  or  de- 
pressed appearance  suggests  the 
remark,  "  Physician  heal  thyself!" 
Nobody  should  think  of  entering 
the  ministry  unless  prepared  to  face 
the  darkest  and  most  painful  facts 
of  human  experience — not  as  did  a 
young  man  whom  I  heard  lately, 
whose  family  thought  of  the  minis- 
try for  him  chiefly  as  a  genteel  call- 
ing, and  who  straightway  cast  about 
to  discover  in  which  sect  he  would 
be  least  likely  to  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  "  poor,"  whom  he 
"  did  not  like  !  " 

It  is    impossible  to  deal  in  detail 


with  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  occu- 
pations. In  large,  we  may  say  that 
those  are  the  most  desirable  avoca- 
tions which  require  considerable 
training  and  in  which  only  practice 
makes  perfect,  or,  again,  which  a 
man  can   carry  with  him  anywhere, 

'  and  is  sure  to  find  useful  and  profit- 
able at  all  times  and  places. 

A  few  principles  may  be  suggested 
on  which  the  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion may  be  made,  and  these  prin- 
ciples can  be  thrown  into  the  form 
of  questions  which  the  individual 
can  answer  for  himself  or  for  his 
children,  or  those  who  seek  his 
counsel. 

"  What  work  is  really  useful  in 
the  world  ?  " 

We  have  already  shown  that 
some  of  the  most  useful  work  in  the 
world  is  not  paid  for — cannot  be 
paid  for.  But  some  of  the  most 
useless  occupations  are  almost  the 
most  highly  paid.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  the  most  desirable. 
"  Lightly  come,  lightly  go,"  and  the 
enormous  earnings  of  jockeys, 
dancers,  and  other  haagers-on  of  idle 
frivolity  generally  enrich  themselves 
in  the  end  as  little  as  their  labors 
enrich  the  world  !  They  give  their 
lives,  their  very  souls  for  nought. 
Therefore  we  leave  them  out  of  our 
consideration.  We  will  infer  that 
our  determination  is  that  our  choice 
of  life-work  shall  be  of  the  distinctly 
useful,  and  then  we  go  on  to  the 
next  question. 

"  Out  of  these  useful  occupations, 
which  do  I  like  best  ?" 

Now    this   is  a    question  for  each 

'  soul.  Nobody  can  help  him  in  the 
answer  ;  for  in  this  matter,  as  in 
most  others,  "  one  man's  meat  is  an- 

•  other  man's  poison."  At  this  point 
parents  are  wise  to  leave  perfect 
liberty.     They  should    have  helped 

!  their  children  to  be  able  to  give 
answer  for  themselves.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  watch  for  children's 
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inclinations,    and    foster    them,  in- 
stead of  throwing  cold    water  upon 
them,  as  they   sometimes    do.     The 
little  instmctive    effort  of  a  child  of 
six    might,    if  duly    encouraged,  be- 
come the   strong  aptitude  and    in- 
clination in  the  boy  or  girl   of  four- 
teen.      If    Florence     Nightingale's 
friends  had  jeered  at  her   bandaged 
dolls,  and    taken  them    away    from 
her,  she  might  never  have  developed 
inlo  the  great  Nursing    Sister.     By 
the  time  West,  the    artist,  was  six- 
teen he  would  readily  have  said  "  I 
want  to  be  a  painter,"  but  if,  when, 
as  a  child  of  six,  he  drew  the  baby's 
portrait   his  mother  had  laughed  at 
him  or  scolded  him  for    "making  a 
mess,"  instead    of  kissing    him,  his 
talent    might   have   perished    in  its 
birth.     One  even  wonders  whether 
the    elaboration      of    modern    toys, 
leaving  nothing    to    a    child's  own 
imagination    and    inclination,     may 
not  have  something  to  do  with  in 
decision  in    the    choice  of  future  oc 
cupation.     Germs  are  easily  killed. 
An  oak  is  a    mighty  monarch,  hard 
to  destroy,  but  anybody  can  trample 
an  acorn. 

Then,  when  we  have  decided 
what  we  would  like  to  do,  the  next 
question  is  : 

"  Can  we  do  it  ?  " 
This  question  comes  in  two  forms: 
"  What  are  we  best  fit  to  do  ?  "  and 
"  What  will  our  circumstances  per- 
mit us  to  do  ? ' 

The  answer  to  either  question  is 
this  :  When  there  is  any  hindrance 
in  oneself'  or  in  one's  surroundings 
to  one's  achieving  the  occupation  of 
one's  heart's  desire,  then  let  us  do 
that  nearest  to  it,  and  which  we 
find  within  our  compass.  For  in 
stance,  one  longs  to  be  a  sculptor, 
but  is  poor  and  knows  that  ready 
bread  does  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
Then  let  him  be  a  stonemason. 
One  wishes  to  be  an  artist,  but  one 
cannot  afford  either  the  training  or 


the  delay.  Let  him  be  a  house 
decorator.  Or  one  wants  to  be  a 
sailor,  but  feels  he  must  not  leave 
his  widowed  mother  quite  alone. 
Then  be  a  fisherman.  And  so 
through  the  whole  range  of  occupa- 
tions. 

There  are  two  advantages  in  tak- 


ing  this 


course.     The    calling  one 


takes  up  as  second  best  exercises 
the  same  aptitude  as  the  calling 
one  desires.  The  two  roads  going 
in  the  same  direction  are  likely  at 
some    point    to  join  in  one. 

Then  the  final  question  is  :  "  What 
is  it  that  is  most  essential  to  one, 
and  what  is  one  prepared  to  give 
up?  " 

This  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion. Much  of  the  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  of  life  come  from  its  neg- 
lect. People  will  not  realize  that 
everything  has  its  price.  They  try 
to  grasp  incompatible  advantages 
and    are    disgusted  when  they  fail. 

They  will  refuse  to  submit  to  a 
long  training,  and  then  they  are  in- 
dignant to  find  themselve.^  employed 
in  some  calling  which  lies  quite 
open  to  everybod}'  who  rushes  in, 
and  where  the  veteran  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  novice. 

Or  they  pursue  an  avocation 
which  is  their  happy  "hobby,"  but 
instead  of  resting  content  in  the 
lifelong  satisfaction  of  its  practice 
they  rail  at  society  because  they 
have  not  also  made  a  fortune. 

Or  they  desire  an  even,  regular, 
reliable  employment,  and  then 
grumble  at  the  "  monotony  of  their 
life." 

The  consideration  of  what  we 
really  want  and  what  we  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  having  once  de- 
cided thelife-work,there  will  remain 
only  to  live  the  life  !  Let  us  re- 
member that  "  the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich  " — not  necess- 
arily rich  in  money,  which  would  be. 
but  a  poor  result,  since  a    rich  man 
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may  be  foolish,  and  unrespected  and 
miserable.  But  "the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich"  in  skill,  in 
power,  in  comfort,  in  influence 
And  in  "  all  labor  there  is  profit  " — 
not  only  in  the  labor  which  can  be 
paid  for  in  wages,  but  in  the  labor 
which  is  of  love,  the  extra  touch, 
whose  withholding  nobody  would 
blame,  whose  putting  in  nobody 
notices — yes,  there  is  profit  in  that 
— the   great  gain     of      self-respect, 


which  straightens  one's  back  and 
brightens  one's  eye,  and  makes  one 
of  the  number  of  nature's  noblemen. 
Let  each  be  proud  of  his  calling. 
Let  us  learn  all  about  it,  and  know 
its  history.  Be  sure  it  has  its 
romances.  It  has  been  dignified  by 
some  great  man  in  this  country  or 
another.  Probably  it  has  its  hero- 
isms. We  know  far  too  little  about 
these  things. —  The  Leisure  Hour. 


IN  THE  SPIRIT. 
By  T.  S.  Lowden. 


IT  is  evident  that  the  teacher  must 
have  character  with  high  ideals 
and  live  thereto,  possess  scholar- 
ship, be  cultured  and  equipped  pro 
fessionally,  if  any  degree  of  success 
in  her  work  is  hoped  for,  but  with  it 
all,  her  work  will  prove  well-nigh  a 
failure,  be   a   spiritless,  mechanical, 
daily  grind,  unless   she    is  earnest, 
responsive,    sympathetic — "  In    the 
Spirit."     What  is   it   to  be  "  In  the 
Spirit?"     Illustration   and  example 
best    answer.     John    was    "  In  the 
Spirit  "  on  Patmos.     "  I  was  in  the 
isle  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ."     It  was 
the  Lord's  day    and    a    silence  was 
brooding    over  the    lonely    Aigesin 
isle,    broken    only    by    the    dash   of 
waves  against  the  rock-bound  coast. 
The    day  and  place  lent  auspice  to 
the  spirit,  but  above    all    was  heart, 
intent,  purpose,  the  life  of  that  "  be 
loved    disciple,"    that    induced    the 
heavens  to   open    and  reveal  them- 
selves.    To    the    honest    heart,  the 
responsive    soul,    the    sincere    life, 
heaven  is  ever  near  if  he  but  divine; 
ever  willing   to   divulge    its    secrets 
and  joys  if  he   but    importune.     To 
the    wayfarer   the    way  opens  if  he 
but    seek.      "  Ask    and   it    shall    be 
given  you."     "  Seek    and    ye    shall 
find."     "  Knock  and  it  shall  be  open- 


ed unto  you."  But  the  "  asking, "^ 
"  seeking,"  "  knocking,"  must  be 
done  "  In  the  Spirit."  Without  re- 
sponsiveness, sincerity,  earnestness 
and  sympathy  our  petitions,  plead- 
ings, labors,  our  lives  avail  not. 

Sometime  since,  I  was  obliged  to 
!  walk  several  miles  along  a  railroad, 
closely  skirted  on  one  side  by  a 
ravine,  on  the  other  by  overhanging 
cliffs  and  rugged  slopes.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  the  track  was 
thickly  covered  with  rough  slag  from 
the  iron  mills.  I  had  the  alternative 
of  walking  the  railing  or  trudging 
through  the  slag  It  was  a  laborious 
journey.  The  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  returned  the  same 
way  It  was  one  of  those  days  early 
in  November  : 

"  As  still  such  days  will  come, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  hez 
Fronri  out  their  winter  home." 

The  sky  was  azure,  thinly  veiled 
o'er  here  and  there  with  flocculent 
clouds  through  which  the  sun  shone, 
with  mellow,  autumnal  light,  en- 
veloping hill  and  vale  in  purple  hue. 
A  gentle  breeze  came  out  of  the 
south.  An  occasional  dandelion 
dared  yet  appear  ;  a  spray  of  aster 
yet  remained.  The  grass  with  its 
recent  growth,  new,  tender,  green, 
carpeted    the    ground   beneath    the 
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leafless   oaks.-     The   rills  hastening 
toward    the    rivulets    made    music, 
with  their    murmuring   notes,   purl 
ing  over  the  shallows.     The  assem 
t)led  waters,  gathered  from  the  hills, 
tumbling  o'er  the  distant  dam,  gave 
■undertone  in   symphony.     Near  by 
in  the  thicket  the   red  bird  whistled 
merrily,  while  up  the  hill  side  in  the 
wood,  the  haughty  quarrelsome   jay 
was    scolding   a   solitary   crow  that 
cawed     in     joy    for    the    sunshine. 
Even  the    belated    butterfly,  Philo 
dice,    with     her     clouded     sulphur 
wings,  rejoiced  to  float  in  the  balmy 
air,  while   the  tiger    caterpillar  was 
anxiously  hastening  along,  nervous, 
lest  he   be  too  late  for  transforma- 
tion.    Over  all  this  life  and  beauty, 
so   soon    to  depart,    there    brooded 
that  ominous  silence,  that  foreboding 
stillness  which  portends  the  oncom 
ing   storm.     Alas !   that    such    days 
are  so   rare,  but    thanks   that    they 
come  at  all,  for  : 

"  Far   through    the   memoiy   shines  a  happy 
day 
Cloudless    of    care,    down-shod    to    every 

sense, 
And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resource. 
'    Such  days  are  not  the  prey  of  setting  suns. 
Nor  ever  blurred  with  mist  of  afterthought." 

I  strolled,  I  lingered,  I  rested. 
My  nerves  were  at  peace  My  limbs 
were  filled  with  the  warmth  of  life, 
my  thoughts  with  buoyancy,  my 
heart  with  joy.  I  felt,  I  thought,  I 
sympathized,  I  responded  to  the 
wonderful,  the  beautiful,  the  life 
about  me  My  soul  was  filled.  Tears 
of  gratitude  welled  up,  that  I,  "poor 
worm  of  dust,"  was  a  part  of  all  this 
life  and  loveliness.  "A  centred  self, 
which  feels,  and  is— a  part  of  all 
life's  mystery  " 

,  All  the  while  I  was  in  the  domain 
of  my  inner  self,  unmindful  of  the 
toils  and  cares  of  life.  Suddenly  the 
spell  was  broken  when  by  chance  I 
turned  about  and  saw  that  I  had 
iagain    but    unconsciously    plodded 


through  the  slag,  which  only  yester- 
day had  caused  me  so  much  annoy- 
ance. But  yesterday  it  was  "  me  " 
who  was.  To-day  it  is  "  T"  that  is. 
Yesterday  there  was  sensitivity  to 
ills;  today,  a  respondence  to 
charms.  Yesterday  the  slag  detain- 
ed "me,"  my  outer  life  or  ex- 
ternal self,  and  so  it  does  to-day, 
but  to  day,  likewise  is  my  inner  life, 
the  interior  self  touched,  moved, 
delighted,  so  that  the  exuberance 
thereof  o'erflows  and  quenches  the 
ills  of  "  me."  To  day  I  am  "  In  the 
ISpirit."  I  can  see,  feel,  realize, 
sympathize,  respond.  It  is  clear 
that— 

1  "  All  I  see  in  earth  and  sky, 

'      Star,  flDwer,  beast,  bird  is  a  part  of  me, 
This  conscious  life  is  the  same 
Which  thrills  the  universal  frame." 

How  much  of  life  we  see  is  slag, 
even  though  we  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  good  and  beautiful,  so  abundant 
and  broadcast  about  us,  unless  with 
the  discerning  eye  of  the  inner  self 
we  penetrate  the  veil,  perceive,  un- 
derstand and  comprehend  the  world, 
its  fulness  and  the  riches  thereof  ! 
Each  creates  his  world,  his  universe, 
and  makes  his  inner  or  outer  self  the 
centre  of  it.  His  world  is  spiritual 
or  material  in  as  much  as  it  is  gen- 
erated by  his  inner  or  outer  life. 
We  are  prone  to  see  the  slag  in  life 
We  see  too  oft  "  through  glasses 
darkly."  Slag  there  is  in  life,  and 
slag  there  needs  must  be,  but  we 
should  learn  to  know  the  slag  and 
profit  by  it.  The  duties  incident  to 
the  teacher's  life  cannot  be  counted 
slag.  Our  interest  in  life,  in  growth 
and  development,  childhood,  right, 
truth,  and  the  beautiful,  our  interest 
in  humanity,  the  race,  its  future 
welfare  should  be  wholly  sufficient 
to  stimulate  our  inner  life  and  make 
us  "  In  the  Spirit." 

Comenius    must    have  been    "  In 
the  Spirit."     No  man  can  give   his 
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life,  dedicate  himself,  devote  his 
time,  energy  and  talent  to  a  cause, 
especially  that  of  elevating  the  race, 
bettering  the  conditions  ot  man 
kind,  alleviatmg  its  woes,  en 
couraging  it  to  look  up,  unless  he 
be  "In  the  Spirit."  Thomas  Ar 
nold  and  Froebel,  too,  must  have 
been  "  In  the  Spirit."  The  work 
they  did  so  well,  their  influence  in 
our  day  is  evidence  of  it.  But  what 
of  Pestalzzi  ?  Can  an3'one  live  a 
more  "  living  sacrifice  ''  than  did  he, 
in  his  devotion  to  childhood,  or- 
phanage and  the  lowly?  Poor  as 
was  his  scholarship,  meagre  his  cul- 
ture, ill-balanced  his  character,  yet 
my  heart  leaps  up  when  I  think  of 
"  the  miracle  of  love,"  his  sacrifice, 
the  cheer  he  has  sent  into  miserable 
souls,  the  Samaritan  offices  he  per- 
formed, the  good  he  has  done,  ever 
earnest,  sincere,  responsive,  sympa- 
thetic. With  him  the  inner  life 
the  "  I,"  with  self  and  child  was  the 
end  and  aim  of  education.  Exter- 
nals, "the  me"  concerned  him  lit- 
tle. He  lived  and  labored  "  In  the 
Spirit."  Only  such  a  life  and  la- 
bor can  call  forth,  even  in  death, 
such  an  epitaph  as  that  which  has 
been  justly  given  him:  "Saviour  of  the 
poor,  preacher  of  the  people,  father 
of  the  orphan,  educator  of  humani 
ty,  man.  Christian,  citizen  :  every- 
thing for  others,  nothing  for  self. 
Blessed  be  his  name."  Better  leave 
such  an  epitaph  on  the  hearts  and 
in  the  lives  of  humanity  and  be 
buried  "  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor,"'  than 
be  ephemerally  great  and  be  interred  j 
with  imposing  ceremonies  in  a  con- 1 
spicuous  corner  in  Westmmster, 

The  school-house,  its  equipment 
and  environment,  the  community 
cast  their  influence  to  inspire  or 
thwart  the  teacher's  work.  All  this  is 
paraphernalia  (a  help  'tis  true)  to 
him   who  has  an  inner  life,  enrich- 


ed, vast  stored,  from  whence  he 
draws  his  daily  sustenance.  This 
one  gives  bread  not  stones  ;  enno"-' 
bles  all  he  looks  upon,  turns  to  purer 
metal  all  he  touches.  His  goad  is 
spirit,  not  show  and  scourge.  This 
he  plants  in  others  Get  but  the 
good  within  thyself,  if  thou  wouldst 
be  a  man.  A  year  with  such  a  one 
means  life-long  blessings  to  the 
child. 

"  As  one  lamp  lights  another,  ror  grows  less 
Sa  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness." 

It  twice  ennobles.  "  It  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes. "^ 
Happy  and  influential  is  he  who  is 
conversant  with  the  one  real  lan- 
guage, sympathy, —the  cord  that 
binds  man  to  man — the  electric  cur- 
rent that  unifies,  the  motor  by  which 
we  feed.  To  feel  and  to  be  moved, 
to  feel  how  noble  !  It  is  our  richest 
endowment,  our  most  Godlike  he- 
ritage. Sympathy,  what  an  enleav-' 
ening  force  !  How  permeating  its 
influences,  how  bouyant  its  power  1 
What  a  tonic  to  the  weak,  resusci- 
tator  to  the  faint,  a  healer  of  the 
sick,  a  meed  in  distress  !  He  who 
m  his  teaching  remembers  his  child- 
hood, his  earl}'  manhood,  who  can, 
at  will,  renew  his  youth,  and  see 
himself  again  in  infancy,  who  for- 
gets not  the  troubles  in  his  long 
division,  those  first  dark  days  in  his 
geometry,  the  hours  of  toil  over  his 
Greek  verb,  though  he  may  lack 
high  scholarship,  expert,  profession- 
al training,  a  broad  and  liberal  cul-' 
ture, — important  qaalifications  in 
the  main,  has  the  essential  equip 
ment  for  real  success. 

The  teaching  profession  needs 
students  of  life,  of  humanity  ;  teach- 
ers whose  permanent  interests  lie 
along  the  lines  of  their  labors,  who.' 
live  in  their  work,  who  are  earnest, 
sincere,  noble,  responsive,  sympa-' 
thetic — who  are  "  in  the  Spirit."-^ 
The  Ohio  Educational  Monlhiy, 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


IN  this  issue  we  have  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  A.  Kahn,  M.A.,  of  Univer- 
sity College  School,  London, 
which  will  give  to  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  work  that  is  attempted 
by  the  Secondary  schools  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  Commercial 
education  : 

The  paper  was  read  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
and  the  Assistant  Masters'  Associa 
tion  ;  Dr.  William  Garnett,  secre 
tary  to  the  Technical  Education 
Board  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, occupied  the  chair. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice 
the  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  all  the 
branches  of  a  general  course  of  read- 
ing even  for  a  commercial  man  ol 
*he  modern  school. 


Men  tor  years  past  have  been 
watching  with  much  interest  the 
contest  which  has  been  waged  be- 
tween educators  and  politicians  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  U.S.A.  Within 
a  couple  of  years  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  treated  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  very  scant 
courtesy  indeed  when  the  latter  was 
asking  for  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  ordinary  school  af 
fairs  of  the  city. 

Teachers'  salaries  were  unpaid  for 
months ;  teachers  had  to  go  into 
court  to  get  any  attention  given  to 
their  claims.  Finally  the  people 
who  had  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity at  heart  went  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  redress.  After  much 
delay  and  vexation  of  spirit,  the 
Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  regulat 
ing  the  salary  of  teachers  for  the 
city  of  New  York. 


We  note  the  following  clear 
points  as  of  special  significance  : — 

1.  The  financial  administration  of 
the  New  York  Schools  is  transferred 
from  the  control  of  the  board  of  es- 
timate and  apportionment,  —  the 
body  which  manages  the  city's 
finances  in  all  other  departments, 
except  the  police, — to  that  of  the 
board  of  education. 

2.  A  uniform  schedule  of  salaries 
for  supervisors  and  teachers  is  es- 
tablished throughout  all  boroughs, 
and  provision  is  made  that  such 
salaries  shall  be  advanced  by  regu- 
lar annual  increments. 

3.  The  lowest  salary  for  a  teacher 
to  begin  on  is  put  at  $600  and  there 
is  full  provision  made  for  increases 
at  stated  intervals  to  this  initial 
salary.  The  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly  has  frequently 
urged  upon  the  Government  of  On- 
tario to  adopt  this  feature  in  dealing 
with  the  teachers  of  the  province. 
But  so  far  no  move  has  been  made. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  New  York  City,  has 
taken  a  most  important  step  to 
secure  and  hold  an  able  and  efficient 
staff  lor  its  city  Public  Schools. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  School 
Jourtial  for  a  copy  of  this  important 
document  and  believing  it  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  our  readers  it 
is  printed  in  full  in  this  issue. 


THE    UNEXPECTED. 

"  Here  woman  reigns  ;  mother,  daughter, wile, 
"  Strew  w.th  fresh  fljwers  the  narrow  way  of 
life." 

While  resting  and  being  refreshed 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  about 
Clachan,Kyntire,  and  the  native-born 
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feeling  strong  upon  me,  by  the  beau- 
tiful sea,  1  had  a  very  unexpected 
experience  of  the  truth  of  the  lines 
quoted  above. 

On  the  Friday  morning  ot  our  stay 
there,  betimes  I  called  upon  the  wife 
of  the  Free  Church  minister  in 
Clachan  and  found  her  and  a  lady! 
friend  from  Campbelltown  making 
ready  to  cross  the  ferry,  which  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
distant. 

She  insisted  very  kindly  upon  my 
going  with  them,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  spend  the  day  on  the 
rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry. 

Nothing  could  have  been  devised 
more  acceptable  to  me,  and  the 
spontaneity  of  the  invitation  was  an 
added  grace. 

It  required  only  a  few  minutes  to 
return  to  the  inn  in  Clachan,  tell  my 
hostess  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
day, and  set  forth  for  the  day's  outing. 

The  minister's  wife  and  her  party 
went  to  the  ferry  by  the  "  high  road," 
I  went  by  the  "low  road,"  a  beautiful 
drive  made  by  Sir  Wm.  MacKinnon, 
Ball  NaKill,  for  the  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  his  invalid  wife.  The  drive 
passes  by  theparish  manse  and  glebe, 
keeps  close  to  the  burn  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  about  two  miles  distant.  The 
meadow  widens;  to  the  left  is- the 
Dun,  already  mentioned,  to  the 
right,  and  near  Creag  Loisgte,  650 
feet  high  :  the  sweet  purling  sound 
of  water  over  the  pebbly  boitom,  the 
low  banks  of  the  burn,  the  sea,  like 
a  sheet  of  silver  in  front,  the  sight 
of  the  farms,  where  the  forefathers 
lived,  etc.,  brought  back  the 
vision  of  former  days.  On 
the  left  bank  of  this  quiet,  clear 
stream,  on  the  clean,  sweet  grass, 
filled  with  gowans  fair,  in  May, 
when  ihe  potato  planting  was  over 
for  the  year,  you  could  see  a  com 
pany  of  healthy,  hearty,  merry 
mistresses  and  ruddy  maidens,  hav- 
ing pails,  tubs,  kettles,  boilers,  etc  , 


etc  ,  all  the  utensils  necessarj''  for 
the  annual  washing  of  the  bed 
clothes  and  linen  of  a  farm  house. 
This  scene  could  be  witnessed  every 
spring  upon  the  fair  green  meadows 
in  the  early  half  of  the  century 
After  the  linen  and  blankets,  etc., 
had  been  thoroughly  trampled  upon 
(they  had  no  mangles  in  those  days) 
they  v/ere  carefully  spread  out  on 
the  green  grass  to  bleach  and  dry  in 
the  sun.  All  this  and  more  was 
visible  to  me  as  I  passed  on  to  the 
ferry  on  that  beautiful  August  morn 
ing  ;  saw  the  thin  blue  smoke  from 
the  fire  on  the  green  creep  along 
the  ground  and  gradually  disap 
pear;  heard  the  laugh  and  shriek  of 
the  joyous  lasses  as  I  wistfully 
looked,  and  remembered  the  former 
days  of  Clachan,  Kyntire,  and  its 
vicmity.  throbbing  with  human  life 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  Yes, 
gentle  reader,  there  is  where  the 
burn  joins  the  sea.  At  that  time, 
with  bated  breath,  you  would  hear 
it  whispered  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  a  fine  salmon,  or  even  two  or 
more  had  been  caught  in  the  night 
by  whom  nobody  could  tell,  and 
then  some  fine  fish  were  relished 
very  much  indeed  in  such  a  farm 
house.  Odd  how  things  happened 
in  those  far-off  yet  so-nigh  days  ! 

My  road  (the  drive)  keeps  turning 
to  the  right,  eastward.  In  a  short 
lime  I  find  my  company  on  the 
shore ;  having  come  over  by  the 
"  high  road,"  they  got  there 
before  me.  We  cross  the  ferry 
to  the  north  in  their  boat,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  beauti- 
ful, breezy  day  on  the  rocky  shore 
of  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up 
to  Tarbert,  Loch  Fyne.  The  reader 
may  be  able  to  imagine  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  writer,  the  "  native 
born  "  on  his  native  shore,  in  full 
view  of  Creag  Loisgte,  Clachan,  the 
Dun,  Islay,  Jura,  the  quiet,  blue, 
beauteous  sea  at  our  feet  and  lead- 
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ing  the  eye  out  to  the  west,  but  he 
canna  do  it. 

Refreshment,  do  you  ask  ?  The 
guid  wife  of  the  Free  Church  manse 
looked  after  that  for  us,  but  there 
was  one  dish  unexpected. 

When  mother,  best  of  mothers, 
made  with  provident  care  pro 
vision  for  the  meals  of  her  bairns, 
she  occasionally  got  us  a  toothsome 
broth  which  only  expert  mothers 
can  make,  one  part  of  which  made 
a  very  clear  and  lasting  impression 
on  my  boyish  taste.  It  was  a 
pleasure  once  again  to  take  whelks 


from  the  restless  sea,  boil  them 
forthwith,  and  have  them  form  a 
part  of  our  ample  midday  meal  on 
the  picturesque  and  beautiful  sea 
shore  of  Kyntire.  Thus  sped  the 
day  all  too  soon  till,  as  of  yore,  the 
sun,  like  a  red  ba:ll,  hastened  over  the 
splendid  Ronachan  House,  over  the 
isle  of  Gigha  into  the  calm  sea. 

That  Friday  has  left  with  the 
writer  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
memories. 

Live  not  to  day  and  yesterday,  but  evermore, 
And  no  one  knows  when  first  they  came. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


THE  Province  of  Ontario  prides 
itself  on  its  school  system, 
with  its  centralized  and 
highly  organized  machinery,  and 
its  advocates  argue  that  there 
can  be  none  but  blessings  come 
from  it.  I  noticed  an  interesting 
commentary  on  its  practical  work- 
ings in  some  advertisements  for 
teachers  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Globe,  the  leading  journal  of 
the  province.  One  of  these  adver 
tisementsofferedan  assistant-master- 
ship in  a  High  School  to  a  suitable 
person  willing  to  teach  mathematics 
and  sciences  for  six  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  To  be  eligible  for  such  a 
position  a  person  must  have  spent 
some  three  years  at  a  High  School, 
four  years  in  the  University,  and 
one  year  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy. 
These  positions  do  not  include  board 
and  lodging — for  there  are  only  four 
boarding  schools  for  boys  in  the 
province.  Another  advertisement 
was  for  a  female  teacher  who,  be 
sides  her  duties  as  a  teacher,  will 
be  required  to  light  fires  and  sweep 
the  school,  all  for  the  munificent 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
dollars.  Another  rural  School  Board 
desires  a    teacher    to    whom  it    is 


willing  to  pay  two'  hundred  dollars, 
and  this  in  one  of  the  oldest  settled 
counties.  These  are  not  exception- 
al instances;  they  are  culled  from 
an  ordinary  issue  of  the  Daily  Globe 
and  indicate  fairly  the  remuneration 
of  teachers  in  the  rural  and  village 
schools.  The  highest  salary — that 
offered  to  University  men — does  not 
exceed  the  wages  of  a  skilled  me- 
chanic, while  the  lowest  does  not 
equal  the  wages  of  a  farm  laborer. 
The  result  is  that  ambitious  persons  | 
do  not  enter  the  teaching  profession,-.  ! 
or,  if  they  get  in,  they  make  haste] 
to  leave  it  at  the  first  opportunity,Ji 
for  more  profitable  callings.  The 
teaching  profession  in  the  villages 
and  rural  communities  too  often  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  raw  boys  and 
girls  still  in  their  teens,  with  the 
girls  in  a  decided  majority.  It  is 
not  lack  of  means  that  prevents  the 
raising  of  the  salaries — it  is  the 
lack  of  inclination,  owing  partly  to 
the  inactivity  of  the  teacher,  who 
neglects  to  make  the  school  a  centre 
of  social  activity,  who  does  not  in- 
terest the  parents  in  the  school  and 
let  them  see  the  significance  of  the 
work  he  is  tryingto  do.  There  are  too 
many  women   in   the  profession,  and 
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3-et  we  cannot  remedy  that  state  of 
affairs  until  we  raise  the  salaries  to 
such  an  amount  as  will  enable  a  man 
to  marry  and  live  in  a  fitting  manner 
on  the  income  from  his  school  work. 
The  Government  of  Ontario  does  so 
much  prescribing,  inspecting  and 
ordering  that  the  people  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  having  all  the 
educational  work  done  for  them. 
The  text-books  are  prescribed,  the 
examinations  held,  and,  indeed,  every 
detail  managed  by  the  Government. 
.The  people  then  look  upon  the 
school  not  as  a  part  of  the  munici 
pality,  but  rather  as  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  government,  and 
hence  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
arouse  any  interest.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  retarding  influ- 
ences in  our  educational  life,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  the  very  thing 
that  is  praised  most  highly  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  educationists 
of  the  province — those  who  love 
system  and  machinery,  —lournal  of 
Education,  London. 


There  is  a  great  difference  be 
tween  knowing  a  thing  and  being 
able  to  do  it.  This  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  teaching.  The 
School  Journal  believes  teaching  to 
be  essentially  an  art,  knowledge  of 
whose  principles  is  as  important  as 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  per- 
spective in  drawing  and  painting, 
or  of  harmony  in  musical  creation. 
All  the  theoretical  knowledge  in  the 
world  does  not  make  an  artist, 
though  it  may  be  sufificient  equip- 
ment for  an  art  critic.  This  is  a 
point  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  understood  as  yet  by  many 
who  are  trustmg  too  exclusively  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
education. 

We  are  every  one  of  us  acquainted 
with  the  deluded  victim  of  theory 
who  feels  he  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  genetic   psychology,  pedagogics, 


etc.,  and  prides  himself  on  being 
a  model  teacher  because  he  can 
talk  about  the  philosophy  of  his 
work.  Yes,  he  can  talk,  and  he  does 
talk,  and  his  hearers  know  he  is 
talking,  and  the  N.E.A.  programmes 
know  him,  as  well  as  the  county 
paper  reports  of  institutes.  He  is 
usually  an  honest  and  conscientious 
digger,  and  differs  from  the  peda- 
gogic sciolist  in  that  he  is  rnisguided 
rather  th^n  rnisguiding.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  he  becomes  so  enamored 
of  theory  that  he  seems  to  despise 
the  study  of  the  simple  questions 
involved  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It 
is  a  bore  to  him  to  be  asked  to  con- 
sider how  spelling  is  being  or  ought 
to  be  taught.  When  people  of  this 
type  meet  with  reverses  as  teachers 
they  are  pointed  out  by  the  lazy 
and  self  satisfied  as  horrible  ex- 
amples of  the  uselessness  of  peda- 
gogy, while  the  result  means  nothing 
more  than  a  demonstration  of  the 
futility  of  learning  to  swim  by  study 
of  anatomy  and  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation and  resistance  of  matter. 

Whatever  the  ethical  or  esthetic 
problems  in  educational  teleology, 
the  immediate  duty  is  the  doing  of 
the  practical  work  at  hand.  Phil- 
osophy must  be  left  to  the  leisure 
moments  of  great  minds.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  world  measures  the 
teacher's  work  by  the  foot-rule  :  can 
the  pupil  spell,  read,  write  and 
figure  ?  These  are  the  questions 
that  are  being  continually  asked. 
The  teacher  who.  fails  in  this  exam- 
ination cannot  satisfy  the  world. 
His  theoretic  excuses  will  be  re- 
garded— and  why  not — as  mere 
screens  for  inefficient  work. 

The  three  R's  can  never  be 
pooh-poohed  out  pf  the  school-room. 
i  They  are  the  only  certain  measures 
people  have  for  estimating  a 
teacher's  worth.  A  physician  who 
cannot  set  a  broken  arm  or  cure  a 
I  simple   case  of  sore  throat  will  not 
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inspire  much  confidence  in  patients, 
though  his  professional  papers  and 
volumes  of  "  Proceedings''  may  look 
down  upon  him  from  the  library 
shelves  as  a  fine  diagnostician.  The 
physician  in  Rabner's  Satires  could 
always  tell  at  once  the  Greek  name 
of  a  disease,  but  was  never  able  to 
suggest  a  remedy  or  a  cure.  The 
world  is  not  far  wrong  in  clinging  to 
simple  standards  of  measurement 

If  a  teacher  cannot  give  satisfac 
tion  m  the  most  elementary  phases 
of  his  work,  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  he  is  doing  wonderful  things  in 
matters  too  elusive  for  any  human 
tests  ?  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  held  to  strict  ac- 
count in  details.  The  great  master- 
works  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture and  music  reveal  perfection 
in  the  smallest  and  least  essential 
elements.  It  is  right  that  teachers 
should  be  asked  to  produce  certain 
evidence  of  certain  results,  and  to  be 
able  to  give  certain  expert  reasons 
for  the  things  they  do  and  the  way 
they  do  them. 

Here  is  a  field  for  present  investi- 
gation. The  time  of  opinionating, 
groping,  experimenting  and  talking 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  way 
be  cleared  for  research  and  the  estab- 
lishment—  by  comparative  studies — 
of  reasonable  standards  for  the  just 
testing  of  results  and  the  efficiency 
of  methods.  An  educator  must  be 
an  expert  in,  or  concerning,  the  arf 
of  teaching. 


DEFENDERS    OF    THE    BOERS  ? 

In  a  struggle  which  involves  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  precious. lives 
and  millions  of  money — in  a  strug- 
gle which  leads  to  the  loss  of  many 
of  our  noblest  and  best  and  most 
hopeful,  it  is  of  supreme  importance 
that  we  should  have  a  clear  con 
science.  It  is,  therefore,  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who  profess  to  guide 
public  opinion  to  give  heed  to  testi- 


monies and  remonstrances  from  all 
sides.     It    is   clear,  indeed  to    our- 
selves  that    the    case    is  so  strong 
against  the  Boer  Government    that 
it  is  hardly    necessary   even  to  ex 
amine   their    protests ;  yet,  on    the 
other  hand,  if  we  are  so  sure  of  the 
righteousness  of  the    British  cause, 
our  convictions  will  only  be  strength- 
ened   by  listening  to  the  plea  from 
the  other  side.     Such  reflections  are 
suggested  to  us  by  a  recent  report 
of  an  interview  with  Mr  Abraham 
Fischer,    a    member   of   the  "  Boer 
Peace   Commission,"  with   a   repre- 
sentative  of    the    (London)    Daily 
Express.     "  It  we  are   at  war  with 
the   British,"  says  Mr.    Fischer,  "it 
is  not  because   we  wish  or  ever  did 
wish  to  quarrel  with  them.     As  we 
believe  the  British   do  not    wish    to 
quarrel   with  us,  we   have  come    to 
see  whether  we  cannot  end  the  war." 
This  is  most  pleasing,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain   sense  is  true.     Great    Britain 
certainly  did  not  want  to  fight    the 
Boers,  and  did  not  fight  them  until 
they  had  invaded   British    territory 
and   attacked   our  garrisons.     This 
is  a  simple  matter  of  fact.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Boers    did    not    wish    to   fight    the 
British.     Certainly  not ;  they  knew 
better.     They  only  wanted  to  do  as 
they   liked  in  a  countr}'   which   was 
not    tlieir    own.      They    wanted    to 
make    slaves    of  the   aboriginies,  to 
deprive    English  speaking    men    of 
all  right  of  participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  while  they 
paid  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes, 
and  to    "  run  "  the  courts  of  justice 
in    such    a   way    that  no  Outlander 
could   receive  justice.     These  were 
very  simple  wants  of  theirs  !     Why 
should  anyone  go  to  war  with  them 
on    points    like   these  ?     "  Our  ulti 
matum  was  issued,"  they  say,"  under 
the  belief  that  our  destruction   had 
been     determined      upon."      Their 
destruction  !     What  did  the  British 
Government    demand  ?      Only   fair 
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play  for  their  own  people,  and  no 
more.  Was  this  their  destruction  ? 
Yes,  the  destruction  of  their  tyran- 
nical oligarchy,  but  not  the  taking 
away  of  any  of  their  rights  or 
privileges,  which  they  might  justly 
claim  on  grounds  of  general  civili- 
zation Their  last  ultimatum,  we 
may  observe,  was  simply  a  proposal 
that  the  British  troops  should  retire 
and  leave  them  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence— a  state  which  they  had 
abused,  and  intended  to  abuse — and 
this  after  great  sacrifices  in  men  and 
treasure  had  been  made !  "  Your 
Premier,"  they  go  on,  "  has  declared 
that  you  want  no  territory,  etc.  If 
these  speeches  had  been  made  in 
September,  instead  of  October  and 
November,  we  would  never  have 
formulated  our  ultimatum."  The 
impudence  of  this  is  incredible. 
Let  us  note  the  facts.  These  people 
have  been  preparing  for  war  with 
England  for  years,  and  accumulat- 
ins:  war  material.     They  have  made 


no  secret  of  their   resolve   to    drive 
or    at    least    English 


Englishmen 


rule,  out  of  South  Africa.  They 
did  not  conceive  that  England 
would  be  willing  —  perhaps  they 
thought  she  was  scarcel}'  able — to 
put  an  army  in  the  field  sufficient  to 
cope  with  them.  They  knew,  at 
least,  that  they  could  hold  their 
own  for  a  time;  and  they  trusted 
that,  before  this  time  had  expired, 
they  might  count  on  intervention 
from  some  of  the  great  European 
powers.  And  perhaps  their  calcu- 
lation was  not  so  absurd  as  it  might 
seem  to  be.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  our  neighbours  would  have 
picked  a  quarrel  with  us  but  for  the 
fear  that  they  might  have  had  some 
other  foes  on  their  back.  It  is  well 
for  us  sometimes  to  examine  the 
position  and  pretensions  of  our  ad- 
versaries that  we  may  rightly  esti- 
mate our  own  position.  Assuredly, 
we  are  not  shaken  by  the  recent 
demonstration  of  Boer  advocates 
from  our  belief  that  our  cause  is  a 
righteous  one,  —  Canadian  Church- 
man. 
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R.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has 
aken  Mr.  Whigham's  place 
with  a  war  article  in  the 
June  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 
Mr.  Davis  was  with  BuUer's  column 
and  describes  the  battle  of  Pieter's 
Hill.  The  account  is  in  the  author's 
better  style  ;  his  second  article  on 
the  Relief  of  Ladysmith,  which  is 
promised  for  the  July  number, 
should  be  vividly  interesting.  In 
fiction  there  are  two  notable  contri- 
butions to  this  issue,  Mrs.  Whar- 
bon's  "Copy" — a  dialogue — and  Mr. 
Barrie's  instalment  of  "  Tommy 
and  Grizel."  One  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  it  is  a  pity  that 
authors  should  encourage  the  pre- 
valent over-importance  given  to 
writing  as  a  trade  by  so  often  select- 
ing people  who  write  as  their  heroes 


and  heroines.  Mr.  Charles  Major, 
the  author  of  the  extremely  popular 
"  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower," 
contributes  an  article  entitled,  "What 
is  Historic  Atmosphere  ?  " 

The  June  Cosmopolitan  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  short  stories. 
Mr.  Stockton's  series  of  short  stones 
at  present  appearing  in  this  maga- 
zine is  represented  by  a  story  by 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  "  The 
Conscious  Amanda  " 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Stead  and  Mr. 
Walker  between  them  have  arranged 
an  article  on  the  Queen,  "  What 
Kind  of  a  Sovereign  is  Queen  Vic- 
toria ?  "  Mr.  Walker  thought  that 
Mr,  Stead  would  be  just  the  person 
to  explain  at  last  what  a  failure  the 
Queen's   influence    had    been,    but 
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Mr.  Stead,  like  Balaam,  has  followed 
blessing  by  blessing.  Mr.  Walker 
remarks  in  a  foot-note,  with  some 
natural  disappointment,  that  "  the 
fair-minded  reader  will  perceive 
that  he  is  the  special  pleader  rather 
than  the  philosophical-minded  stu- 
dent.'' Mr.  Stead  himself  states  that 
his  conviction  has  been  forced  upon 
a  somewhat  reluctant  mind. 

The  departments  at  the  end  of 
St.  Nicholas  are  becoming  more  im- 
portant every  month,  and  will  likely 
increase  greatly  the  circulation  of 
this  already  widely-read  magazine. 
The  Verse,  by  H.  F.  Blodgett,  M.  L. 
Eaton,  L.  E.  Richards,  W.  B.  Mac- 
Harg,  is  particularly  good  this 
month. 

A  new  serial,  "The  Junior  Cup," 
b)''  Allen  French,  is  begun,  and  there 
is  a  good  story  for  girls,  "  How 
Titania  was  Outwitted,"  by  Erin 
Graham. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : 

From  The  American  Book  Co.,  New 
York  : 

Popular  Astronomy,  by  J-  D. 
Steele,  revised  by  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd. 

Story  of  Ulysses,  by  M.  Clarke. 

The  True  Citizen,  by  W.  F.  Mark- 
wick  and  W.  A.  Smith. 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  by  Mary  H.  Krout. 

From  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, Boston: 

Jean  Frangoise  Millet,  by  Estelle 
M.  Hurll. 

Toronto:  William  Briggs  and  The 
Copp,  Clark  Company  ; 

A  Canadian  History  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  by  Emily  P.  Weaver. 


A  volume  which   ought  to  be  in 

the    library    of    every    progressive 

teacher   has   recently   appeared    in 

Appleton^s  Education  Series*.    It  gives 

*  The   Secor.daiy   Schocl   System  of  Ger- 
many, by  F.  E.  Bolton,  Ph.D. 


a  clear  and  full  account  of  the  mid- 
dle schools  of  Germany,  with  well- 
balanced  comparisons  with  Ameri- 
can schools.  Dr.  Bolton's  prepara- 
tion for  the  task  of  producing  such 
a  work  lies  in  his  having  spent  a 
year  of  observation  in  Germany, 
preceded  by  a  thorough  training  in 
pedagogy  in  American  and  German 
universities. 

The  book  contains  much  informa- 
tion not  hitherto  accessible  in  Eng- 
lish, on  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  Secondary  Schools 
their  relation  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  educational  system,  the  training 
and  certification  of  teachers,  the 
social  relation  between  master  and 
pupil,  and  the  problems  of  co-educa- 
tion. But  it  is  more  than  a  record 
of  observation  ;  the  discussion  of 
methods,  especially  in  the  lengthy 
chapter  on  "  Present  Courses  of 
Study  "  in  Germany,  is  a  real  con- 
tribution to  educational  principles 
It  emphasizes  what  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  strongly  insisted  upon 
— the  psychological  arrangement  of 
studies  in  accordance  with  the 
"  nascent  "  periods  of  the  child's 
mental  development, — one  of  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  recent  discov- 
eries of  pedagogy.  The  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  all  correct 
practice  are  too  apt  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  teacher  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  school-room.  He  has  been  too 
blindly  guided  by  mere  practice, 
and  practice,  instead  of  making  per- 
fect, has    only    petrified   his  errors. 

The  concluding  chapter  estimates 
the  German  school  system,  pointing 
out  its  defects  and  dangers,  and 
suggesting  wherein  it  is  superior  to 
the  American.  Some  of  the  lessons 
which  our  friends  across  the  border 
are  exhorted  to  learn  from  Germany 
we,  as  Canadians,  have  already 
learned.  Others  we  might  well  give 
heed  to. 

J.    O.    QUANtZ. 
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EDUCATION  IN  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  Inspector  G.  J.  McCormac,  P  E.I. 


I.  Cape  Colony. 

CAPE  COLONY  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Afri- 
can continent,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  225,000  square  miles,about 
the  size  of  Quebec.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1,825,000.  The  dependen- 
cies of  Cape  Colony  are  East 
Griqualand,  West  Griqualand,  Tem- 
buiand,  Tansker,  Wolfish  Bay  and 
Pondo  Land.  The  chief  exports  are 
wool,  ostrich  feathers,  copper  ore, 
diamonds,  grain,  w  ne,  hides  and 
angora  hair.  Cape  Town,  with  a 
population  of  83,000,  is  the  chief 
city,  it  is  situated  on  the  south 
west  of  Table  Bay.  Kimberley, 
Port  Elizabeth,  Grahams  Town  and 
Beaconstield  are  important  towns. 

There  are  eleven  classes  of  schools 
in  Cape  Colony,  viz.:  (i)  First  Class 
Public  Schools ;  (2)  Second  Class 
Public  Schools ;  (3)  Third  Class 
Public  Schools ;  (4)  Poor  Schools  ; 
(5)  Farm  Schools ;  (6)  Boarding 
Schools  ;  (7)  Native  Training 
Schools ;  (8)  Mission  Schools ;  (9) 
Aborig'nes  Schools;  (10)  Evening 
Schools;  (ii)  Special  Schools 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school  roll,  in  1896,  was  115  049  ;  in 
1897  the  number  increased  to  122,- 
186.  The  average  attendance  last 
year  was  74  90  per  cetJt.  of  the  en 


I  rollmtnt.     The  per  centage  for  the 
I  last  four  consecutive  years  was  73.73, 
73.86,  74.41.  and  74  90.     It  is  aston- 
ishing to  find  the  per  centage  of  at- 
tendance so  large  in  a  comparatively 
new  country  and  under  a  system  of 
education    which    does     not    make 
attendance  at  school  for  any  part  of 
the  year    compulsory.     Such  a  per 
centage    of     attendance     obtained 
without  compulsion   is   evidence  of 
great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  of  great  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity  on    the    part    of   parents.     The 
white  pupils  number  52,211  (26,542 
bo3's,    25,669    girls).      The    colored 
pupils  number  69,975   (33.066  boys. 
39,909  girls).     Comparing  the  total 
number  of  white  children  with  the 
total  number  of  colored,  we  find  that 
42  'jTt  per  cent,  are  white  and   57.23 
per  cent   are  colored.     Superintend- 
ent-General Muir  says  :  "  When  one 
thinks  of  those  figures,    and  of  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  colored 
people,  one  feels  how  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  getting  the  native 
children    within    the    influence    of 
school."     The  Farm  Schools,  which 
are  all  paid  by  results,  have  the  best 
attendance,    and    the    Mission    and 
Aborigines  Schools  the  poorest. 

According  to  the  Inspectors'  Re- 
ports the    Mission,   Aborigines  and 
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Evening  Schools  are  making  the 
best  progress.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  schools  have  libraries 
connected  with  them.  Of  the  74 
schools  of  the  first-class  only  nine- 
teen are  devoid  of  libraries.  Of  the 
loi  schools  of  the  second  class  58 
are  yet  unsupplied,  while  17  of  the 
463  third-class  schools  are  supplied 
with  libraries. 

During  the  last  few  years  instruc- 
tors have  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  teaching 
of  certain  special  subjects.  There 
are  now  instructors  of  needlework, 
music,  drawing  and  woodwork. 
Manual  training  is  taught  in  47 
schools  to  1,775  pupils.  Needlework 
is  taught  in  1,487  schools  to  39.521 
pupils.  So  about  two  thirds  of  the 
62,578  girls  enrolled  in  the  schools 
are  taught  needlework.  There  are 
two  needlework  instructresses  who 
visit  the  schools  twice  a  year  exam- 
ining the  work  and  giving  instruc- 
tion. The  object  of  the  visit  is  to 
see  the  work  in  progress,  to  judge  of 
the  classes  and  teaching  and  to  ad- 
vise the  teachers  ;  the  object  of  the 
second  visit  is  to  examine  the  work 
as  finished  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Each  year  an  examination  is 
held  in  needlework,  and  those  who 
qualify  themselves  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject receive  certificates.  The  course 
of  instruction  in  this  subject  includes 
five  branches,  viz.  :  Plain  needle 
work,  mending,  cutting-out,  knitting 
and  netting,  and  dressmaking.  Pub- 
lic School  teachers  who  teach  this 
subject  receive  an  extra  grant  from 
Government.  The  average  time 
spent  at  needlework  in  each  school 
is  2.39  hours  per  week.  The  boys 
receive  on  an  average  816  hours  per 
week  in  handwork.  Drill  and  phys- 
ical training  is  taught  in  52  schools 
to  32,441  pupils.  Vocal  music  is 
taught  in  771  schools  to  46,249  pu- 
pils. Drawing  is  taught  in  463 
schools  to  19  221  pupils. 


As  regards  professional  training 
the  teachers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Holders  of  European  Government  cer- 
tificates      165 

Holders    of  Cape    1st   and   2nd    c'ass 

certificates  ...    147 

HoHers  of  Cape  3rd  class  certificates. .  1,276 

Holders  of  miscellaneous  certificates. .  56 

Holders  of  no  certificates 2,2CX) 

Total 3,844 

The  certificated  are  thus  seen  to 
form  42  7  per  cent,  and  the  uncerti- 
ficated 57.3  per  cent.  Of  the  3,829 
teachers  employed  in  1897,  61.5  per 
cent,  were  females.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  comparison  that  during 
the  same  year  66.9  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  Ontario  were 
females.  There  are  Training  Schools 
for  teachers  at  Cape  Town,  Wel- 
lington, Grahams  Town,  Bensuvale, 
Healdtown  and  Lovedale.  There 
are  45  highly  qualified  teachers  of 
needlework  in  the  schools  of  the 
colony,  5  teachers  of  woodwork  and 
26  graduated  teachers  of  music. 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  educa- 
tion for  the  last  four  years  was 
/i 80,229,  being  £2  5s.  4|d.  per  pu- 
pil. Last  year  the  expenditure  was 
appropriated  as  follows  : 

Office ;i^5,oio  I03.  7d. 

Inspectorate i3'57i  6s.  8d. 

Higher  Eduraiion 10,492  lis.  id. 

Training  of  Teachers. .. .  7,981  9s.  gd. 

Schools 167,891     I2S.    oJ. 

Total   ^204,891   los.  5d 

It  is  seen  that  the  net  sum  paid 
out  to  schools  was  ^167,891  12s.  od., 
so  that,  taking  the  average  attend- 
ance at  88,010,  we  find  that  the 
average  rate  of  grant  per  pupil  was 
^i  i8s.  lofd.  The  colony  is  divided 
into  sixteen  mspectoral  districts. 
There  are  21  inspectors  employed, 
including  the  music,  needlework  and 
woodwork  inspectors. 

II.  Natal. — Natal  was  discovered 
by  Vasco  da  Gama  on  December 
2oth,  1497,  and  hence  named  by  him 
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Terra  Natalis.  It  is  a  very  pros 
perous  colony,  20,641  square  miles 
in  area,  with  a  population  of  46,788 
Europeans,  41,142  Indian  coolies, 
and  455,983  native  Zulu  Kaffirs.  The 
coast  is  adapted  for  tropical  pro- 
ducts, the  mid-land  for  cereals  and 
the  upper  regions  for  grazing  pur 
poses.  The  leading  occupations  are 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  and 
the  rearing  of  ostriches.  Wool  and 
ostrich  feathers  are  among  the  most 
valuable  exports.  The  only  large 
harbor  on  the  coast  is  Port  Natal  or 
Durban,  ^hich  is  land-locked,  with 
good  outside  anchorage.  The  capi- 
tal is  Pietermaritzburg. 

The  present  educational  system  of 
Natal  was  established  in  1877,  the 
same  year  in  which  the  present 
school  system  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  was  established.  In  1878, 
before  the  changes  provided  for  by 
the  new  laws  had  been  carried  out, 
there  were  only  four  Government 
Schools  in  Natal — a  High  School 
and  an  Elementary  School  in  Mar- 
itzburg,  and  two  similar  schools  in 
Durban.  The  Maritzburg  High 
School  was  miserably  housed,  and 
had  an  attendance  of  22  boys  ;  the 
Durban  High  School  was  housed  in 
a  granar}^  and  was  attended  by  46 
boys.  These  two  schools  are  now 
Nourishing  day  and  boarding  schools, 
occupying  handsome  buildings  in 
the  suburbs  of  each  town,  and  hav- 
ing a  combined  attendance  of  260 
boys,  65  of  them  boarders.  In  1878 
the  two  Elementary  Schools  were 
attended  by  both  boys  and  girls — 
the  Durban  school  by  160  pupils, 
and  the  Maritzburg  one  by  180. 
They  have  grown  into  six  large 
schools — two  for  boys,  and  four  for 
girls  and  infants — with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  1,813  in  Durban,  and 
1.333  in  Maritzburg  In  country 
districts,  where  there  are  now  twelve 
■large  and  successful  country  schools 
belonging  to  the  Government,  with 


1,469  children  in  attendance,  there 
were,  in  1878,  eight  small  aided 
schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of 
199.  In  1878  only  two  Secondary 
Schools  for  girls  received  Govern- 
ment aid — the  Durban  Girls'  High 
School  and  the  Maritzburg  Col- 
legiate School.  The  combined  at- 
tendance was  97.  Now  five  such 
schools  are  under  Government  in- 
spection— the  Collegiate  School  and 
Thanet  House  School  in  Maritz- 
burg, the  Young  Ladies'  College  in 
Durban,  the  Huguenot  Seminary  in 
Greytown,  and  the  Collegiate  School 
in  Ladysmith.  The  average  daily 
attendance  of  these  schools,  three  of 
which  are  boarding  schools,  is  449. 
The  following  tabulated  compari- 
sons show,  in  part,  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  : 


1S78. 
23,000 


European  population  .... 

No.  of  schools  under  op- 
eration   

No.  of  certificated  teachers 

No.  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance   

No.  present  at  annual  in- 
spection   

No.  of  free  pupils 

No.  of  candidates  at  cer- 
tificate and  bursary 
examinations 

No.  of  certificates  gained. 

No.  of  pupils  receiving 
manual,  scientific  or 
technical  instruction. 

School  fees  paid  into  treas- 
ury   ;^S45  2S. 

Expenditure    by   Govein- 

ment ;^8.8i5 


63 
21 

1,936 

1,859 
224 


99 
II 


190 


1898. 
50,000 

303 
217 

8,675 

7,209 
960 


425 
316 


1. 599 

;^7,942 

;^44.94l 


This  table  refers  only  to  European 
schools.  In  1878  the  Native  and 
Indian  Schools  were  few  in  number. 
Now  there  are  184  Native  and  32 
Indian  Schools  imder  inspection. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  buildings  were 
very  inferior,  consisti.ig,  in  many 
cases  of  wagon  sheds,  stables  and 
store  rooms.  The  furniture  was  fre- 
quently deficient,  antiquated  and 
badly  arranged.  School  books  were 
of  all  descriptions.     In  some  schools 
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the  teacher  simply  used  whatever 
the  children  chose  to  bring.  In  1878 
there  were  only  two  school  buildings 
in  the  colony  belonging  to  the  Gov 
ment.  There  are  now,  in  villages 
and  country  districts,  25  school 
buildings  erected,  equipped  and 
maintained  by  the  Government. 
Another  school  for  girls,  to  cost 
nearly  ^18,000,  is  being  built  at 
Durban. 

The  kindergarten  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  school  system  of  Natal, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Russel,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the 
infant  schools  are  in  a  flourishing 
condiHon.  He  says:  "In  1897  I 
went  to  the  annual  display  of  what 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  English 
schools  describes  as  one  of  the  best 
kindergarten  and  Froebel  training 
schools  in  London,  England.  What 
I  saw  there  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
compared,  either  in  variety  or  excel- 
lence, with  the  exhibition  of  school 
handicraft  held  in  June  last  in  the 
Art  School  at  Maritzburg.  In  all 
the  kindergarten  schools  I  visited  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  I 
saw  very  little  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  own  schools.  By  the 
favor  of  the  Scandinavian  Govern 
ment,  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  Sloyd,  as  taught 
in  the  state  schools  of  Sweden 
With  the  exception  of  working  in 
metals,  all  the  exercises  of  this  craft 
are  taught  under  other  names  in  our 
best  Government  Schools  " 

Provision  is  made  in  Natal  for 
sending  promising  pupils  in  the 
primary  schools  to  secondary  or 
High  Schools  by  mean  of  bursaries. 
Ten  of  these  are  now  annually  given 
— four  of  £4.0  a  year  for  three  years, 
and  six  of  ;^2o  a  year  for  the  sam.e 
period.  There  are  519  schools  under 
Government  inspection — 303  Euro- 
pean schools,  184  native  schools, 
and  32  Indian  schools,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  22,137  (11,-, 


373  boys,  and  10,764  girls),  consist- 
ing of  8,675  Europeans  (4,588  boys, 
and  4,087  girls),  10,248  natives  (4,208 
boys,  and  6,040  girls),  and  3,214 
Indians  (2  577  boys,  and  637  girls). 

The  average  daily  attendance  is, 
in  European  schools,  87  per  cent,  of 
the  members  enrolled ;  in  native 
schools,  75  per  cent.,  and  in  Indian 
schools,  80  per  cent.  Of  the  519 
schools,  24  have  been  established 
and  are  maintained  exclusively  by 
Government.  All  the  other  schools 
are  either  private,  denominational 
or  boarding  schools,  receiving  grants 
varying  from  ^10  to  ^£2^0  a  year 
each.  Nearly  all  the  native  and 
Indian  schools  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  various  religious 
bodies  in  the  colony. 

The  average  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  each  child  is  about  £1  iSs. 
I  id.;  each  European  child  costing 
£2,  19s.  yd.;  each  native  child,  12s. 
8d.,  and  each  Indian  child,  12s.  2d. 

In  many  of  the  Government 
Schools,  art,  science  and  technical 
instruction  receive  much  attention. 
Among  the  subjects  noted  on  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools  are  car- 
pentry, physiography,  shorthand, 
type-writing,  botany,  practical  cook- 
ery, physiology,  agriculture,  chem- 
istry, drawing,  bookkeeping,  sewing 
and  astronomy. 

From  this  brief  and  incomplete 
sketch  it  will  be  found  that  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  Natal  has  been 
steady,  substantial  and  rapid.  Per- 
haps no  other  British  colony  has 
made  such  strides  during  the  last 
two  decades.  On  reading  the  course 
of  studies  pursued  in  the  schools,  we 
note  that  above  all  else  the  object  of 
the  Education  Department  is  to 
give  the  children  of  Natal  a  practical 
education,  so  that  the  boys,  on  leav- 
ing school,  can  use  to  advantage 
more  muscles  than  those  that  wag 
the  tongue  and  wield  the  pen,  and 
the  girls  will  have  such  a  knowledge 
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of  cookery  that  it  cannot  be  said  of 
the  Natal  bride  that  her  husband 
must  possess  the  physique  of  a  bull 
elephant,  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich 


and  the  patience  of  Job  to  survive 
the  culinary  experiments  of  the  first 
year  of  married  life. 


UNSTABLE 


QUESTIONS    OF    METHOD    IN  THE  TEACHING 
OF  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 


AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors held  on  Wednesday, 
May  16,  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  R.  Wormell  read  a  lec- 
ture on  "  Unstable  Questions  of 
Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Elemen 
tary  Science." 

In  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  title 
to  my  lecture,  I  placed  it  as    "  Un- 
settled Questions  of  Method."     But 
this  on  second  thought    seemed  am- 
biguous.    Had    the    questions  been 
settled     and     become      unsettled  ? 
Were  any  methods  of  teaching  ever 
settled  ?     Alas  !  it  is  too   true    that 
we  are  very  slow  in    fixing  even  the 
fundamental    principles,    even    the 
foundations,  of  method  in  education. 
We  have  no  firm  grip  of  anything. 
Even  when  we  have  thought  that — 
thanks  to  a    Socrates  or  a  Plato,  a 
Pestalozzi  or  a  Froebel,  a  Payne  or 
a  Quick,  a    Thring  or  a  Fitch — we 
had   been  able    firmly   to  cement  a 
corner  stone    of  the   structure,  the 
Vandals  have  come  and  loosened  it. 
When  we  have  tried  our  hardest  to 
render  a    few    points  so  set  that  we 
might  safely  build  on  them  we  have 
found  them  slipping  from  under  us. 
We  are  told  to  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is   good.     The 
latter    part    of     this    injunction    is  ; 
much    needed  at    present  if  we  are  | 
justified    in    believing   that  there  is  j 
really  a  science  of  education.  "Hold  j 
fast     that    which     is      good " — this  ; 
should  be  written  on  the  walls  and 
door-posts  of  our  schools.  i 


EDUCATION    HAS    A    SCIENCE. 

If  there  be  a  science  of  education, 
it  must  have  the    characteristics    of 
all  sciences.     It  deals  with  the  laws 
of   the    development    of   human  in- 
telligence,   and    no    limit     can    be 
placed  to  the  possible    expansion  of 
human    intelligence.       Science   has 
no  standard  of  excellence.     It  is  as 
infinite  as  the  wisdom  of    God  from 
whom  it  emanated,  and,  in    this  re- 
spect,   the      science    of     education 
maintains  its   claim    to  be   called  a 
science.     A   science    is  ever  chang- 
ing, since  it  soars  constantly  higher 
and  higher  ;  but   it  is    also    mimut- 
able,  for  it  never  loses  contact  with 
its  base  ;  that  is  to   say,  its    funda- 
mental laws.      Because   of  its    un- 
limited   powers    of     expansion      a 
science  can  always  keep  pace    with 
and  adapt  itself  to  the    ever   chang- 
ing claims  and  requirements  of  the 
age.     Without    rendering  uncertain 
its  first  principles  or    holding  them 
in  a  loose  grip,  education  may  like- 
wise    adapt     itself  to    progressive 
conditions.     I    often  think  that  one 
reason  why  we  are  not  sufficiently 
tenacious   of    that    upon   which  we 
have  once  agreed  is  the  fear  lest  we 
should  curtail  its  adaptability.     But 
when     we     follow    the    analogy    of 
other  sciences  we  shall  see  that  this 
fear  is  groundless.    There  might  be 
found  to-morrow  a    new  method  of 
decomposing   water     which    would 
open   up  new    industries  ;  but  this 
would    not   render    the   method  al- 
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ready  used  untenable.    So  it  is  with 
education. 

Now,  are  there  any  laws  which 
we  can  lay  down  as  laws  of  Nature 
in  education  ?  A  little  reflection 
will  show  that  there  are  such  laws, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  formu- 
lated as  clearly  as  were  Newton's 
Laws  of  Motion.  For  instance, 
one  of  these  is  stated  by  Pestalozzi 
as  follows  : — "  Nature,"  said  he, 
"  develops  all  the  human  faculties 
by  practice,  and  their  growth  de 
pends  upon  their  exercise." 

He  bade  us  inquire  what  are  the 
child's  faculties,  how  they  have 
been  developed  by  Nature,  to  what 
extent  they  are  still  capable  of  de- 
velopment, and  what  is  the  divine 
intention  with  regard  to  them.  He 
bade  us  assist  Nature  by  multiply- 
ing the  exercises. 

The  natural  theory  of  education 
starts  with  a  few  such  principles  as 
the  following  : — 

1.  Every    child    is  capable  of  ac 
tion,  and    surrounding  material  ob- 
jects stimulate  it  to  action. 

2.  The  external  stimulants  act 
through  the  organs  of  sense. 

3.  The  sensations  are  the  funda 
mental  elements  of  knowledge. 

4  The  development  of  the  mind 
begins  with  the  reception  of  sensa- 
tions and  proceeds  by  the  formation 
of  ideas. 

5.  Natural  education  is  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  the  ex- 
ternal stimulants  and  the  mind's 
power,  causing  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

6.  When  Nature  is  the  educator, 
the  laws  of  the  learner's  being  gov- 
ern the  educator's  action,  and  de- 
termine what  he  does  and  what  he 
leaves  undone.  He  ascertains,  as  it 
were,  from  the  child  himself  how  to 
conduct  his  education. 

To  these  another  important  fun- 
damental principle  has  been  added 
by  Prof.  Payne  : — 


7.  The  learner's  ideas  must  be  in- 
corporated with  the  learner's  mind 
and  become  part  of  his  being. 
Words  are  the  conventional  signs, 
the  objective  representatives,  of 
ideas;  and  their  value  to  the 
learner  depends  on  hi'^  possession 
of  the  ideas  they  represent.  The 
words  without  ideas  are  not  know- 
ledge to  him. 

Perhaps  we  should  keep  these 
laws  the  better  in  mind  if  we  named 
them  as  they  do  in  other  sciences. 
We  have  Pascal's  Law,  Boyle's 
Law,  Joule's  Law  ;  why  not  Pesta- 
lozzi's,  Payne's,  Scott's,  or  any 
other  discoverer's  law— for  instance. 
Quick's  law :  "  Education  is  a  pro- 
cess of  cultivation."  The  horti- 
culturist who  has  learnt  by  observa- 
tion Nature's  methods  can  assist 
the  processes  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  sometimes  even  con- 
trol them.  So  also  can  the  educa- 
tor. The  giving  of  this  assistance 
is  the  purpose  of  education.  It  is 
education — 

YET    LACKS    EXACTNESS. 

Now,  you  will  at  once  recognize 
these  rules  as  the  foundation  of 
Froebelian  teaching,  the  backbone 
of  the  kindergarten ;  yet  they  are 
often  set  aside  and  forgotten  at  the 
next  and  subsequent  stas;es.  My 
purpose  now  is  to  show  how  they 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  preserved 
in  the  teaching  of  Elemtntary 
Science.  The  principles  of  educa- 
tion remain  true  in  all  stages,  al- 
though they  are  often  masked  or 
hidden,  and  a  more  subtle  search  is 
required  to  find  and  expose  them  ; 
yet  they  are  to  be  revealed,  and 
those  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  following  the  growth  of  many 
pupils  from  childhood  to  maturity 
recognize  the  identity  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  applied,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  from  without 
the  pupil,  or  from  within,    at  differ- 
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-ent  stages.     It  is  true,  for  example,  ^ 
all  through  the  course  of   education 
that  science  which    is    merely  book- 
ish science   is  very  useless,  and  yet  | 
few  exercises    work     out    Nature's ; 
method  of   teaching  more  perfectly  : 
than  real  experimental    work — that 
is  to  say,  continuous  and  systematic 
inquiries,  the  answers  to    which  are  ' 
found  and  tested  by  practical  opera-  ^ 
tions    carried    out    by   the    student 
himself.       The  necessity  for  system  i 
in  this  work  is,  perhaps,  referred   to  1 
by  Carlyle.     He  asks  :    "Does  not] 
the   very    fox   know    something    of 
Nature  ?       Exactly    so ;    it    knows 
where  the  geese  lodge  !   The  human 
reynard,  very  frequent    everywhere 
in    the    world,    what    more  does  he 
know    than     this,    and  the    like  of 
this  ?  " 

MANY      METHODS,    YET      NO      INCONSIS- 
TENCY. 

But  my  purpose  to-night  is  to  re- 
vive your  interest  in  some  methods 
having  a  bearing  on  the  teaching  of 
Elementary  Science  which  you  have 
heard  of  before,  and  some  apparent- 
ly very  modern,  and  to  show  that 
each  has  its  proper  place  and  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  need  not  displace  old 
friends. 

THE    SOCRATIC    METHOD. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  methods 
of  teaching  is  that  method  of  sharp- 
ening the  wits  by  cross-examination 
called  "  the  Socratic  method  "  In 
ics  pure  form  this  method  is  applic 
able  to  two  kinds  of  science,  one  of 
which  is  based  on  operations  and 
actions  that  are  universally  going  on 
amongst  men,  and  respecting  which 
all  persons — even  the  very  young — 
have  some  knowledge.  This  is  the 
science  of  conduct.  It  is  that 
science  upon  which  Socrates  him 
self  exercised  his  art  of  questioning. 
He  could  do  this  on  such  subjects 
as  virtue,  industry,  thrift,  etc.,  with- 


out providing  any  knowledge  but 
what  may  be  supplied  by  the  mind 
of  the  student  who  seeks  an  answer 
to  the  question.  We  may  still  do 
the  same  with  the  same  class  of 
subjects. 

The  other  subject  to  whch  the 
Socratic  method  in  its  pure  and 
simple  form  is  applicable  is  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  Elementary  Science  in 
which  every  question  can  be  accom- 
panied by  a  practical  experiment 
from  which  the  answer  is  derived 
by  simple  observation.  But  this 
method  does  not  carry  us  lar,  and 
we  soon  find  it  defective. 

THE    HEURISTIC    METHOD. 

The  Socratic  method  pure  and 
simple  is  destructive,  and  we  want 
a  constructive  addition  to  it.  Re- 
cently this  addition  has  received  a 
name  if  not  a  local  habitation.  One 
of  the  earliest  recorded  experiments 
in  physics  is  that  of  Archimedes 
with  the  crown  of  Hiero.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  the  slory  of  the 
problem  about  the  crown,  the  reve- 
lation of  the   bath,  and    the  excite- 

\  ment    of    the      philosopher    as    he 

i  rushed  through  the  streets  shouting, 

I  "  Eureka  !" 

Since  then  the  word  has  been 
much  used  for  advertising  purposes 
as  indicatmg  discovery  or  experi- 
ment.   For    instance,     enterprising 

I  haberdashers  ask  us  to  buy  ureeker 
shirts.  And  now  the  same  verb 
^vplaKoi  ("  I  find  out "  or  "  dis- 
cover") gives  a  name  to  a  method 
of  teaching  chemistry  and  physics 
— the  heuristic  method.  It  is  true 
this  method  is  applicable  to  other 
subjects— to  art,  to  geometry,  to 
algebra,  etc.  Let  me  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  a  recent  text  book  :  — 

Examples  were  given  of  these  ap- 
plications, and  a  practical  exercise 
with  a  young  pupil  was  done  with  a 
number  of  wooden  cubes  as  follows, 
the    answers    being    given    by    the 
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pupil  without  aid  from  the  ques- 
tioner : — 

Place  one  and  say  how  many 
squares  face  you,  Write  down  the 
number. — Answer  :  One. 

Add  as  many  as  make  a  square 
laro;er.  How  many  have  you 
added  ? — 3, 

Write  down  the  number.  What  is 
the  total  ?— 4. 

Add  as  many  as  make  the  square. 
How  many  have  you  added  ? — 5. 

And  the  total  ? — g. 

What  sort  of  numbers  are  i,  3, 
5  ? — Odd  numbers. 

And  the  numbers  4  and  9  ? — One 
even,  the  other  odd. 

And  what  numbers  make  up  4? 
— Two  two's. 

And  9  ? — Three  three's. 

What  sort  of  numbers,  then,  are 
4  and  9  ?     Square  numbers. 

Continue  to  build  up  squares. 
How  many  do  you  add  next  ? — 7. 

Write  down  the  number  and  say 
what  are  down  altogether. — i,  3,  5, 
7,  and  the  total  16. 

How  many  numbers  ? — 4. 

And  the  total  the  square  of  what? 

— 4- 

Then  the  mode  of  forming  the 
successive  addition  was  deduced, 
and  the  fact  that  1+3  +  5  +  .. .  +  (2 
n — 1)  =  «^  was  established,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  was  discovered  by  the 
pupil. 

THE      HEURISTIC      METHOD     SUITABLE 
FOR    CHEMISTRY    AND    PHYSICS. 

There  is,  however,  no  subject 
that  offers  such  scope  for  this  meth- 
od as  chemistry  and  physics  An 
eminent  chemist,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  of  mine  as  to  his  view  of 
this  question,  and  also  as  to  the 
exact  points  of  controversy,  writes 
as  follows  :  — 

Elementary  chemistry  and  phy- 
sics are  subjects  admirably  fitted  to 
assist  in  educational  development 
by  heuristic  methods,  and  very  easy 


problems,  such  as  "  Why  does  iron 
rust  ?"  "  What  happens  to  chalk 
when  it  is  burnt  ?"  may  be  put  be- 
fore the  student,  so  that  he  may  get 
some  idea  of  the  methods  of  dis- 
covery, and  learn  to  help  himself.  A 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  a  science, 
however  interesting,  will  scarcely 
assist  us  in  our  everyday  life.  I'he 
controversy  is  between  those  who 
simply  think  that  "  knowledge  is 
power  "  and  those  who  hold  that  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
knowledge  that  avails.  Chemistry, 
to  be  of  value  educationally,  must, 
according  to  the  latter,  be  taught  as 
are  carpentering,  cookery,  and 
dressmakmg — not  by  attendance  at 
lectures  (though  these  occasionally 
may  be  useful  to  students  of  such 
subjects),  but  by  practical  methods 
of  investigation.  Guide  and  assist 
the  student  by  all  means,  they  say, 
but  let  him  depend  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  himself 

The  setting  of  little  problems,  as 
here  indicated,  is  possible  early  in 
the  teaching  of  science,  but  it  is  not 
quite  the  beginning.  The  first  stage 
involves  seeing  and  reasoning  ;  the 
second  doing,  seeing,  and  reasoning. 

Exercises  in  observation  of  ex- 
periments, performed  by  the  teacher 
must  precede  experiments  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil,  or  much  will  be 
lost.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  this  method,  and  of 
what  he  calls  "juvenile  research," 
Prof.  Armstrong,  seems  to  recog- 
nize this  point  of  order,  for  he  says: 

In  practice,  the  one  serious  diffi- 
culty met  with  has  been  to  induce 
students  to  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  consider  what  information 
is  gained  from  a  particular  observa- 
tion ;  to  be  properly  inquisitive,  in 
fact.  I  cannot  think  that  this 
arises,  as  a  rule,  from  mental  in- 
capacity. When  we  consider  how 
the  child  is  always  putting  ques- 
tions,  and    that    nothing    is   more 
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beautifully  characteristic  of  young 
children   than    the    desire    to  know 
the   why    and    wherefore    of  every- 
thing they  see,  I  fear  that  there  can 
be  little    doubt  that    it  is  one  of  the 
main  results    of  our  present  school 
system  that  the  natural  spirit  of  in 
quiry,  inherent  to  a    greater  or  less 
extent  in  every  member  of  the  com 
munity,  should   be    thus    stunted  in 
its   growth,    instead  of   being  care- 
fully  developed     and    properly    di 
rected. 

To  maintain  and  develop  that 
natural  spirit  of  inquiry  we  must 
work  with  Socratic  questionmg  and 
heuristic  exercises  mixed  or  altern- 
ating. 

To  exhibit  this  alternation  a  les- 
son was  given  by  the  lecturer  to  an 
intelligent  school-boy  from  a  neigh- 
bouring elementary  school. 

Experiment  and  question  by  the 
lecturer,  followed  by  the  answer  of 
his  "  victmi  "  constituted  the  les- 
son, and  here  and  there  a  little  heur- 
istic problem  was  interposed  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  students  in-:^i- 
vidually.  It  is  impossible  to  con 
vey  the  whole  effect,  but  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  lesson  will  indicate 
the  method  : 

LESSON. 

What  is  this? — A   pair  of  scales. 

What  am  I  doing  with  it  ? — 
Weighing. 

Why  are  the  scales  now  steady? — 
Because  the  weights  balance. 

That  word  of  yours  gives  a  name 
to    all    appliances      for     weighing. 
What  can  we  call  them    all  ? — Bal 
ances. 

What  part  of  the  balance  is  this  ? 
— The  beam. 

When  I  shake  it  what  does  the 
beam  do  ? — Moves  up  and  down. 

Yes  ;  we  say,  it  "  oscillates." 

Look  now  at  this  U  tube.  What 
does  it  contain  ? — Water. 

I  shake  it.     What  does  the  water 


do  ? — It  oscillates. 

What  does  it  remind  you  of  ?  — 
The  beam  of  the  balance. 

It  is  one;  but  tell  me  what  is 
above  it  ? — Air. 

On  which  side  ?  —  Both  sides. 

What  balances  the  air  pressure 
on  the  right  ? — The  air  pressure  on 
the  left. 

What  forms  the  beams  of  this 
balance  ? — Water. 

[Here  is  the  place  for  a  problem 
or  problems  to  prove  and  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
air  pressure.] 

Problem. — Take  a  wide  mouthed 
bottle,  such  as  is  used  for  preserving 
fruit ;  also  take  a  hard  boiled  egg 
with  the  shell  removed.  Drop  a 
burning  piece  of  paper  into  the 
bottle,  and  keep  the  fire  burning  for 
a  minute  or  two  by  adding  other 
bits  of  paper.  Then  place  the  egg 
on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  so  as  to 
act  as  a  stopper.  Wait  and  see 
what  happens,  and  then  explain  it. 

[The  egg  is  forced  into  the  bottle 
by  air  pressure.  After  some  ques- 
tions on  the  problem  the  lesson  is 
resumed,] 

I  tilt  the  tube.  What  is  driven 
out  on  the  left  ? — Air. 

And  let  in  on  the  right  ? — Air. 

I  close  the  end  on  the  left  with 
the  finger,  and  place  the  tube  up- 
right. Show  me  the  beam  of  the 
balance  now.  What  presses  on  the 
right  ? — Air. 

And  on  the  left  ?     Air  and  water. 

On  which  side  is  the  air  pressure 
greater  ? — The  right. 

How  do  you  know  ?  —  Because 
water  is  added  to  that  on  the  left  to 
balance  that  on  the  right. 

What  is  this  ?  —A  glass  U  tube. 

And  this  ? — A  foot  rule. 

Take  the  foot  rule,  and  measure 
the  arms  of  the  tube. — One  is  four- 
teen inches ;  the    other   rather  less. 

What  do  I  pour  in  ? — Mercury. 

What    length    of    tube    does  the 
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mercury  take  up  ?  —  About  two 
inches 

I  now  pour  water  into  the  longer 
arm.  What  happens? — The  mer- 
cury rises  in  the  other. 

Now  point  to  the  mercury  form- 
ing the  beam.  Measure  the  mer- 
cury above  the  beam  on  the  one 
side. — It  is  one  inch. 

Measure  the  water  on  the  other, 
—  It  is  thirteen  and  a  half  inches. 

What  balances  the  thirteen  and  a 
half  inches  of  water  ?  One  inch  of 
mercury. 

What  have  you  proved  ?  That 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  of  water 
balance  one  inch  of  mercury. 

Then  which  is  the  heavier  ? — 
Mercury. 

How  many  times  as  heavy  as 
water  ? — Thirteen  and  a  half. 

Measure  this  tube. — It  is  three 
feet  long. 

What  difference  is  there  between 
the  two  ends  ? — One  is  open  and 
the  other  closed. 

What  am  I  pouring  in  ? — Mer- 
cury. 

I  fill  it,  close  it  with  my  finger, 
invert  it,  put  the  end  under  the 
mercury  in  a  cup,  and  then  remove 
my  finger.  What  happens  ? — The 
mercury  sinks  in  the  tube. 

What  signs  are  there  that  I  am 
weighing  something  ?  —  The  mer- 
cury oscillates. 

Show  me  the  beam  of  this  bal- 
ance.— It  is  in  the  cup. 

What  is  above  the  beam  in  the 
tube  ? — Mercury. 

What  outside  ? — Air. 

Is  there  any  air  above  the  mer- 
cury ? — No. 

How  do  you  know  ? — The  tube 
was  filled  with  mercury,  and  no  air 
has  got  in  since. 

What  are  the  two  pressures  which 
now  balance  ? — That  of  the  air  and 
that  of  the  mercury. 

Measure  the  mercury. — It  meas- 
ures two  feet  five  and  a  half  inches. 

Yes,  nearly  two  and  half  feet. 


How  many  feet  of  water  would 
balance  that  mercury? — Two  and  a 
half  by  thirteen  and  a  half. 

That  is  nearly  what  ? — More  than 
thirty-three  feet — less  than  thirty- 
four  feet. 

[Then  the  siphon  as  an  inverted 
balance  is  dealt  with,  and  several 
heuristic  problems  with  siphons  of 
different  forms  are  proposed  for  ex- 
perimental solution.] 

TEACH    NOT    INDIVIDUAL  SCIENCES    AT 
FIRST. 

There  are  other  questions  of  meth- 
od not  yet  as  stable  as  they  ought  to 
be.  For  instance,  let  us  ask  with 
what  sciences  we  shall  begin.  It  is 
clear  that,  if  we  wish  to  classify  any 
number  of  things — plants,  animals, 
or  sciences — we  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  things  to  be  classified  ;  hence 
we  must  have  a  science  course  pre- 
liminary lo  the  prosecution  of  indi 
vidual  sciences.  Huxley  provided 
the  preliminaries  for  one  section 
when  he  created  physiography  ;  but 
that  is  not  enough — we  must  carry 
the  medley  further,  and  teach  at 
first  a  science  of  common  things. 

RATE  OF  EFFICIENT  WORKING. 

The  next  question  is  one  of  rate 
of  working — the  horse-power  of  the 
average  pupil.  What  constitutes  a 
fair  and  reasonable  year's  work  in 
scholars  of  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
years  ?  My  opinion  is  that  we  ex- 
pect and  attempt  too  much.  We 
do  not  give  our  plants  time  to  grow, 
and,  as  to  our  structures,  we  build 
too  rapidly  for  them  to  endure. 
There  is  a  very  general  want  of  pa- 
tience in  this  work.  It  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  evinced  by  a 
maiden  aunt  who  was  present  when 
her  little  nephew  was  learning  to 
read.  The  governess  wished  him  to 
get  at  the  word  by  looking  at  it  as 
a  whole,  and  noting  its  leading  con- 
sonants. The  word  was  /  e  n-c-i-l. 
The  lad  was  beginning  to  shape  his 
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lips,  but  aunt  was  impatient.  "  You 
stupid  boy,  what  have  you  in  your 
pocket  ?"— "  A  ball."  "  No,  stupid. 
What  do  you  write  with  ?  " — "  A 
piece  of  chalk."  Thus  aunt's  im- 
patience wrecked  the  lesson. 

HUXLEY'S  LAW  ON     TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

There  is  yet  another  law  which 
seemed  to  be  more  stable  a  few 
years  since  than  it  does  now.  I  call 
it  the  "  Huxley  Law  on  Technical 
Education."  It  was  first  promul 
gated  at  Manchester. 

The  workshop  is  the  only  real 
school  for  a  handicraft.  The  educa- 
tion which  precedes  that  of  the  work- 
shopshould  be  entirely  devoted  tothe 
strengthening  of  the  body,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  moral  faculties,  and 
the  cultivation  of  intelligence,  and 
especially  to  the  imbuing  the  mind 
with  a  broad  and  clear  view  of  the 
laws  of  that  natural  world  with  the 
components  of  which  the  handi- 
craftsman will  have  to  deal ;  and  the 
earlier  the  period  of  life  at  which 
the  handicraftsman  has  to  enter  into 
the  actual  practice  of  his  craft  the 
more  important  is  it  that  he  should 
devote  the  precious  hours  of  pre- 
liminary education  to  things  of  the 
mind  that  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
his  branch  of  industry,  though  they 
be  at  the  foundation  of   all  realities. 

THE   BALANCE  OF  METHODS  YET  TO  BE 
FOUND. 

Now,  a  little  reflection  on  these 
laws,  methods,  and  principles  will 
show  that  we  have  not  found  the 
right  balance  an>ongst  them.  We 
are  apt  to  run  one  at  a  time  to  ex- 
cess and  to  neglect  others.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  heuristic  method. 
As  applied  to  mathematics,  it  is  re- 
presented by  problem  work.  Of 
this  Prof  Chrystal  has  freely  spoken 
as  follows  : — 

The  history  of  this  matter  of  pro-  j 


blems,  as  they  are  called,  illustrates 
in  a    singularly  instructive  way  the 
weak  point  of  our    English   system 
of  education.      They  originated,    I 
fancy,   in   the    Cambridge     Mathe- 
mathical  Tripos  Examination,  as  a 
reaction  against  the  abuses  of  cram- 
ming    book-work,    and     they    have 
spread  into  almost  every  branch  of 
I  science-teaching.     At  first  they  may 
have  been  a  good    thing.     He  who 
who  could  work  the   most  problems 
in  three  or   two  and   a    half   hours 
was  the  ablest  man,  and,  be  he  ever 
so    ignorant    of  his    subject    in    its 
width  and  breadth,  could    afford  to 
despise  those  less   gifted    with    this 
;  particular  kind  of  superficial  sharp- 
'  ness.     But,  in  the  end,  it  all  came  to 
I  the  same  ;  we  prepared  for  problem- 
working  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
:  for  book  work.     We   were  directed 
I  to  work  through  old  problem  papers, 
'  and  study   the  style    and    peculiar- 
1  ities  of  the  day  and  of  the  examiner. 
;      But  the  fact  is,  we  may  run   any 
!  one  of  these  principles   to  excess  if 
'  we  ignore  the  others.     Let  us  take 
I  the  heuristic   method   and  consider 
its  effect  when  applied  in  science.to 
I  the  exclusion  of  social,  religious  and 
I  literary    influences.       If  I  want    to 
trace  a  curve  of  high  order,    I  find 
assistance  by  running  it  to  infinity, 
and  seeing  what   it   is   like    there — 
what    are    its    branches;    what    its 
I  asymptotes.     At  infinity  the  method 
we  are   considering   may  exhibit  a 
narro.\ing   of     human     sympathies 
;  and  enjoyments.     For  instance,  the 
mind  and   soul    of   Cavendish  were 
nourished    exclusively  by  heuristic 
methods.     This  is    how   Cavendish 
j  is  described    by  his    biographer. — * 
He  did  not  love,  he  did  not  hate, 
he  did  not  hope,    he    did  not   fear  ; 
he  did  not  worship  as  others  do  ;  he 
separated  himself  from    his    fellow- 


*  T.  Carlyle,    "  Hero   Worship,"  Lect.  iii. 
page  167,  second  edition. 
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men,  and  apparently  from  God. 
There  was  nothing  earnest,  en- 
thusiastic, heroic,  or  chivalrous  in 
his  nature,  and  as  little  was  there 
anything  mean,  grovelling,  or  ig 
noble.  He  was  almost  passionless 
....  An  intellectual  head  think- 
ing, a  pair  of  wonderfully  acute 
ej'es  observing,  and  a  pair  of  very 
skilful  hands  experimenting  or  re 
cording,  are  all  that  I  realize  in 
reading  his  memorials.  His  brain 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  calculat- 
ing engine,  his  eyes  inlets  of  vision, 
not  fountains  of  tears  ;  his  hands 
instruments  of  manipulation,  which 
never  trembled  with  emotion,  or 
never  clasped  together  in  adoration, 
thanksgiving  or  despair  ;  his  heart 
only  an  anatomical  organ, necessary 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  man,  destitute  of  passions 
and  sympathies,  during  his  body 
life,  poured  down  light  upon,  with- 
out warning,  the  world.  His  dis- 
covery of  the  composition  of  water 
has  given  industry  a  vitality  and  an 
intelligence  the  effects  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  ; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  the  race  could 
not  exist  if  all  were  developed  into 
emotionless  Cavendishes.  There  is 
room  for  much  variety  of  methods 
and  of  implements  in  education, and 
what  is  now  needed  is  that  we 
should  seek  to  give  each  its  proper 
function. 

NOW      THE       TIME       TO       CO  ORDINATE 
METHODS. 

As  I  have  said  recently,  the  times 
seem  ripe  for  the  promotion  of  a 
better  degree  of  proportion.  A 
solvent  has  been  found  for  that  rigid 
aversion  which  literature  and  art  for 
generations  maintained  towards 
science  of  all  kinds.  The  tendency 
of  some  scientific  societies  and  de- 
partments to  retaliate  and  to  detract 
from  the  importance  of  literary 
studies  has  disappeared.  There  is 
no  danger  now  that    the  new   Edu- 


cation Department  will  favor  either 
at  the  cost  of  the  other.  It  is  an 
oft-repeated  truism  that  to  know  one 
another  better,  to  be  able  to  dwell 
on  similarities  rather  than  on  diver- 
sities, are  the  first  steps  towards  a 
better  understanding  between  two 
parties,  and  certainly  this  saying 
has  no  truer  application  than  that  to 
science  and  literature  To  recognize 
the  common  growth  of  scientific  and 
other  instincts  is  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, lest  in  trying  to  root  up  weeds 
from  among  the  wheat  we  should  at 
the  same  time  root  up  that  which  is 
as  valuable  as  wheat.  Considering 
the  severance  which  formerly  ex- 
isted between  literature  and  science, 
men  could  hardly  wonder  that  when 
thrown  together  in  the  after-work  of 
life  they  should  meet  as  strangers, 
or  if  the  severe  garb,  the  curious 
implements,  and  the  strange  wares 
of  the  latter  should  seem  little  at- 
tractive when  contrasted  with  the 
light  companionship  of  the  former. 
In  proportion  as  they  are  led  to 
know  each  other  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  in  that  proportion  will  the 
estrangement  become  impossible. 
Here,  then,  is  our  plea  for  a  co- 
ordination of  methods. 

Method  is  better  than  impulse, 
deliberate  purpose  than  erratic 
action,  the  clear  glow  of  sunshine 
than  irregular  reflection, and  definite 
utterances  than  an  uncertain  sound. 
In  proportion  as  knowledge  is  better 
than  surmise,  proof  than  opinion,  in 
that  proportion  will  the  teacher 
value  a  discrimination  between  the 
certain  and  uncertain,  and  a  just 
estimate  of  the  issues  depending  on 
the  use  of  this  method  or  on  that.  We 
should  each  accord  to  his  neighbor 
full  liberty  to  make  his  own  experi- 
ments in  his  own  way, but  we  should 
hold  on  firmly  to  the  plans  and  im- 
plements which  we  ourselves  have 
proved  to  be  effective. 

—  Tfie  Educational  Times. 
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THE  religious  sentiment  was  the 
cradle    of    the  drama.     It    is 
not    in    the    history    of     the 
Greek   drama    alone    that    we   find 
evidence   of    this.      The    drama   in 
France  and  in  England  owed  its  be- 
ginning to  the  influence  of  religion. 
"The   Church,"  says  an  interest- 
ing French  writer,   "  was  in  France 
the  first  Theatre."     This  was  liter- 
ally true  ;  for  in  the  churches  began 
those    representations   of    religious 
history  out  of  which  the  more  estab- 
lished drama  arose.     On  the  great 
and  most  solemn  days  of  the  Christ- 
ian year  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
sacred  story   were  enacted.     There 
were  mystery,  morality,  and  miracle 
plays.     The  great   Passion   Play  at 
Ober  Ammergau   is    a   magnificent 
survival  of  what  was  attempted  in 
many  places   in  former  days.     But 
the  earlier  plays  were  performed  in 
the  churches.     There   were    serious 
or  less  serious  presentations  of  the 
leading   facts    and  incidents  in  the 
sacred  story.     The  first  were  mainly 
religious      tragedies.       The     awful 
scenes  of  the  Agony,  the    Betrayal, 
the  Trial,    and   the    Death    of    our 
Lord  were  enacted.     But  there  were 
other    representations  which  might 
be  called  almost  comedies.  At  some 
festivals  a  frolicsome    spirit  was  al- 
lowed— certain     buffooneries     were 
allowed  in  the  places  played.     The 
fate   of  some   ot  the   adversaries  of 
the  faith  was  exhibited  in  laughter- 
provoking   fashion.     In   the    carved 
woodwork  of  our  cathedrals  we  find 
grotesque    scenes    which    may    be 
reminiscences   of  these.    Below  the 
seat  of  one   of  the   stalls  in    Ripon 
Cathedral  there  is  a  carving  which 


represents  a  man  seated  in  a  wheel- 
barrow and  grasping  a  bag.  It  is 
Judas  Iscariot,  still  clutching  his 
gains,  being  wheeled  off"  to  his  doom. 
Thus  this  lighter  element  mingled 
with  the  severe  in  the  Church  plays 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  degrees  one  change  took  place. 
The  dramas  were   no   longer  played 
in  church.     This  was  the  first  step 
towards  a  freer  treatment  of  subject. 
As  long  as  the  play  was  represented 
in  church   the   subjects  were  neces- 
sarily limited,  and    the    methods    of 
treatment   were    obliged  to  conform 
to  certain  current  orthodox  concep- 
tions.      Once    removed     from    the 
sacred  buildings,  a    wider    range  of 
subject    and    a    freer  treatment  be- 
came  possible.     But    the    religious 
character  of  the  dramas  did  not  dis- 
appear all  at  once.     This  was  partly 
due  to  the  popular  taste,  which  then 
delighted  in    the   religious    plays  to 
which  people  had  been  accustomed, 
and  partly  also  to  the   fact  that  the 
conduct    of    the    plays  was    in   the 
hands  of  the  religious  Orders.  Thus 
we  find  one  religious  Order,  who  oc- 
cupied the   Hospital    ot  the  Trinity 
outside  the  gate   of  St.   Denis,  gave 
on  certain  fete  days  representations 
of  the    Passion    and    the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  of  the    scenes    of  Heaven 
and  Hell. 

Out  of  these  mystery  and  miracle 
plays  there  developed  the  regular 
drama.  Out  of  the  moralities,  as 
they  were  called  then,  sprang  allego- 
rical representations.  Out  of  the 
gay  buffooneries  grew  farces.  The 
piece  known  as  the  "  Jeu  de  Saint 
Nicolas "  was  the  precursor  of 
"  Polyeucte." 
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What  was  true  of  France  was  also 
true  of  England  In  our  own  coun 
try  also  the  mystery  plays  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  drama.  Miracle 
plays  were  popular  here  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  aim  of  these 
plays  was  instruction.  A  certain 
lesson  or  fact  of  the  faith  was  put 
vividly  before  the  people.  These 
were  usually  derived  from  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  The  great  fes- 
tivals fixed,  as  it  were,  their  own 
subjects.  At  Easter  time  it  was  the 
Resurrection.  "  After  the  third  les 
son  on  Easter  Day  there  was  a 
procession  to  the  choir,  in  which 
enacted  a  colloquy  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  Holy  Women.'' 
The  Apostles  meet  the  three  Marys 
coming  from  the  sepulchre. 

The  Apostles  ask  :  Say,  Mary,  say 

What    ihou    sawest   in 
the  way. 
The  First  Mary.  The  sepu'chre  of  living 

Cbrist 
The  glory  of  Him  who 
is  upriset. 
The  Second  Mary.         The  angel  witnesses,  I 

ween. 
The  raiment   that  had 
usei  been. 
The  Third  Mary.  Christ  is  risen,  hope  to 

me  ; 
He  goes  before  to  Gali- 
lee. 

These  answers  bring  before  us 
some  of  the  smallest  details  of  the 
Resurrection.  The  people  learn 
that  the  women  saw  what  the  Apos- 
tles missed.  The  audience  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  empty  sepulchre, 
the  napkin  and  the  linen  cloth,  and 
the  words  of  the  risen  Christ,  that 
He  would  go  before  them  into  Ga 
lilee.  We  trace  in  this  embodiment 
of  the  Gospel  story  the  wish  to  teach 
the  people.  Just  as  to-day  at  Ober 
Ammergau  the  desire  to  instruct  is 
evident  in  the  setting  of  the  piece, 
so  the  old  miracle  or  mystery  play 
began  with  the  desire  to  teach  the 
people  who  could  not  read.  As  in 
Greece  religious  knowledge  and  sen- 


timent were  kept  alive  in  the  solemn 
Festivals  of  the  Gods,  so  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  leading  facts  and  truths 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  brought 
vividly  before  the  people  by  the 
dramatic  representations  in  the 
churches.  It  was  natural,  however, 
that  this  tendency  to  express  some 
noble  or  touching  story  in  a  quasi 
dramatic  form  should  go  beyond  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  Gospel,  or 
even  beyond  the  Bible  narrative. 
Accordingly,  striking  events  in  the 
life  of  some  saints  were  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Professor  Court- 
hope  tells  us  that  the  earliest  miracle 
play  mentioned  in  England  dealt 
with  the  story  of  St.  Katharine.  This 
shows  us  that  the  range  of  selec- 
tion was  not  then  limited  to  Bible 
subjects.  Different  cities  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  splendor  and 
elaboration  of  their  representations. 
The  steps  by  which  the  miracle 
play  was  transformed  into  the  drama 
as  we  now  know  it  were  natural 
and  simple.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
province  to  trace  these.  It  will  be 
enough  to  remember  that  the  m.or- 
ality  play  follows  the  miracle  play. 
In  the  morality  play  certain  Virtues 
were  personified.  The  fate  or  for- 
tunes of  these  indicated  the  supre- 
macy of  the  moral  law.  Virtue 
meant  strength  J  Vice  meant  werk- 
ness  As  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queene,"  Una  stands  over  against 
Dnessa  —  simplemindedfaitha  aginst 
double  minded  ways — so  the  conflict 
between  right  and  wrong  was  exem- 
plified in  the  miracle  plays.  We  may 
recall,  too,  how  Sansfoy,  Sansloy, 
and  Sansjoy  are  in  Spencer's  poem 
knights  of  ill.  They  have  close 
ethical  affinity  with  one  another,  for 
when  faith  is  lost  regard  for  law 
soon  perishes,  and  finally  joy  de- 
parts. In  a  poem  this  allegorising 
is  well  enough.  In  a  play  it  leads 
to  lack  of  that  vividness  of  treat- 
ment which  is  possible  in  plays  bas- 
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ed  on  character,  such  as  those  in 
Bible  stories.  Nevertheless,  in  treat- 
ing of  personified  virtues  the  writer 
could  deal  more  freely  than  he  could 
with  sacred  characters.  The  mor- 
ality play  was  thus  an  intermediate 
step  between  the  miracle  play  and 
the  regular  drama.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  among  Christian 
peoples,  as  among  the  ancients, 
the  religious  sentiment  led  the 
way  in  those  public  representa- 
tions out  of  which  arose  the  noblest 
dramatic  creations.  The  influence 
of  religion  presided  over  the  birth 
of  the  masterpieces  of  poetry. 

One  other  matter  may  be  touched 
upon  here.  I  throw  out  a  thought 
for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  dramatic  art,  which 
attains  such  high  levels  in  Greece 
and  again  in  the  great  Western  na- 
tions, never  rose  to  any  lofty  range 
among  the  Roman  people.  Rome  had 
no  ^Eschylus  or  Sophocles.  Rome 
had  no  Shakespeare  or  Moliere. 
This  is  generally  accounted  for  by 
saying  that  the  Roman  character 
lacked  artistic  imagination.  But 
does  not  the  cause  lie  deeper  still  ? 
Renan  has  told  us  that  of  all  the 
religions  of  its  time  the  religion  of 
Latium  was  perhaps  the  lowest.  It 
lacked  ethical  force  Its  religious 
conceptions  took  little  or  no  notice  of 
the  moral  condition  in  its  view  of  the 
worshipper.  The  religious  man,  in  its 
view,  was  the  man  who  went  through 
the  religious  ceremonies  with  punc- 
tuality and  correctness.  The  vali 
dity  of  the  rite  depended  upon  ex- 
actitude in  its  performance,  not  on 
CO  operation  of  heart  and  soul. 
The  conscience  played  no  part  in 
the  matter.  Ritual  punctiliousness 
was  the  highest  that  was  aimed  at. 
If  a  man  was  embarkmg  on  some 
new  venture,  success  in  his  enter- 
prise was  to  be  secured  by  scrupu- 
lous carefulness  in  the  details  of  the 
ceremony.     The  basal  character  of 


the  religion  of  Rome  was  order* 
exact  obedience  to  directions,  the 
highest  punctilio  in  ritual.  The 
Romans  were  a  practical  people.  To 
the  safety  of  the  Republic  every- 
thing else  was  to  give  way.  There 
was  little  scope  for  the  play  of  the 
deeper  and  more  speculative  emo- 
tions out  of  which  genuine  drama 
is  evolved.  We  miss  in  Roman 
writers,  as  a  rule,  the  vein  of  mys- 
tery which  is  so  attractive  in  Greek 
and  Teutonic  literature.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  a  Socrates  in 
Rome  any  more  than  there  could 
have  been  a  Goethe  or  a  Shakes- 
peare. There  was  a  lack  of  what  we 
may  call  the  deeper  qualities  of  spir- 
ituality in  the  Roman  mind.  The 
story  of  the  soul  seeking  reconcilia- 
tion with  itself,  or  of  the  spirit  striv- 
ing to  find  some  resting  place  amid 
the  perplexing  problems  of  existence, 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  an  inward  con- 
flict, would  find  few  sympathizers  in 
a  people  who  aspired  to  material 
conquest.  They  had  the  genius  of 
empire,  but  they  knew  little  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  soul.  They  were 
the  organizers  of  the  world,  and 
what  they  organized  remains,  but  it 
was  not  from  them  that  the  inspir- 
ing breath  of  life  was  to  come. 
They  were  borrowers  in  all  the  do- 
mains of  art.  For  their  Imperial 
'  instincts  and  their  talents  for  gov- 
ernment they  were  indebted  to  them- 
selves alone.  The  genius  of  poetry 
was  not  naturally  theirs,  neither 
was  that  of  religion.  They  lived  in 
a  plane  other  than  those  in  which 
imagination,  aspiration,  and  ethical 
earnestness  have  their  dwelling. 
Rome  produced  the  organization  of 
empire,  but  not  the  inspiration  of 
society  ;  the  organization  of  public 
entertainments,  but  not  the  drama  ; 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  but 
not  the  inspiration  of  religion.  One 
is  tempted  therefore  to  ask  whether 
the   ethical   defect    of    the   Roman 
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character  is  not  to  some  degree  re 
sponsible  for  their  intellectual  defi 
ciencies.  The  presence  of  the  deeper 
and  nobler  emotions  of  the  soul 
turn  the  thoughts  of  man  in  ihe 
direction  of  religion  and  poetry. 
Deficiency  in  moral  or  imaginative 
senitiveness  accounts  for  limitations 
in  the  life  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
ariested  development  of  the  drama- 
tic literature  of  Rome  is  parallel 
with  the  imperfect  evolution  of  their 
religious  life.  The  nation  that  de- 
lighted in  chariot  races  and  gladia 
torial  shows  might  show  some  sturdy 
practical  virtues,  a  strong  instinct 
of  social  justice,  and  a  vigorous 
patriotism,  but  they  could  not  evolve 
a  tragedy  like  the  "  Prometheus," 
or  a  religion  in  which  mystic  ele- 
ments had  their  fitting  place. 

If  these  thoughts  are  rightly  bas 
ed,  it  seems  that  we  here  again  meet 
the    principle  which   links    religion 
and  poetry    together.       Both   arise 
when   the  soul   is    sensitive  to    the 
larger  appeals  of  nature.  The  growth 
ot  noble  drama  and  noble  faith  indi 
Gate    a  certain   richness    and  depth 
in  the  soil  from  which  they  spring. 
The  virtues  of  practical  and  every- 
day life    may  be    associated  with   a 
certain  shallowness  of  the  spiritual 
nature.    A  modern  novelist,  who  has 
shown  in    his  romances  his  insight 
into  Italian  life  as  well  as  a  mastery 
of  the  details  of  its  recent  history, 
has  told  us  that   the   Italians  have 
no  indoors  in    their  nature.     They 
live    on    the    surface,    and    the   life 
which  you  see  and  meet  is  the  whole 
of  their  life.     You    need   never,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  wish  to  know 
them    better,    for    there    is  nothing 
more   to    know.       A    nation    whose 
utilitarian  instinct  led  them  to  give 
a  niche  to  every  god  could  never  be 
passionately  devoted  to  one  deity  as 
the  life  of  their  life.    The  aspirations 
of  psalmist  and  prophet  could  have 
had  little  meaning   for  them.     It  is 


not  from  the  lips  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
Cicero  or  even  a  Cato  that  you  meet 
with  the  cry,  "  Thou,  O  God,  art 
the  thing  that  I  long  for.  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  de- 
sire in  comparison  of  Thee  "  Nor 
is  it  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  that 
we  get  a  tragedy  like  that  of 
"Orestes,"  or  a  drama  revealing  the 
deeps  of  human  nature  such  as 
"  Faust  "  or  •'  Hamlet." 

The  nations  which  are  greatest  in 
religion   are  greatest   also   in  song. 
We  may  explain  it  as  we  please,  but 
the  peoples  in  whose   nature  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  was  strongest 
were    those    in    which     poetry    was 
more    widespread     or    reached    its 
highest  level  of  expression.     I  have 
already  said  that  there  may  be  good 
poetry  without  any  religious    senti- 
ment.      It    would    be    absurd    and 
against  all  fact  to  speak    as  though 
religion  were  the  sole  and  necessary 
inspiration    of    poetry.      There    are 
many  inspiring  causes  of  song  :  love, 
patriotism,    the     joyous     sense     of 
things    beautiful — these    and    many 
more  ma}'  awaken  the  Muse  ;  but  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  widespread  re- 
ligious consciousness  appears  to  ere 
ate    an    atmosphere    in    which    the 
singing  powers  of  men  find  singing 
natural.     Poetry  is  like  the  grateful 
shade  of  trees.     The  shade  is  more 
hospitable    in     proportion     as    the 
branches  spread  wide.   The  vigor  of 
the     branches    depends    upon     the 
strength  and  health  of  the  roots  be- 
low.    Similarly  the  deeper  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  man,  the  more  forcible 
and  various   will  be  his  powers  of 
utterance.     Faith   is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  blind,   but  she  has  never 
been    described    as    voiceless  ;    and 
when  we  remember  chat  the  mental 
and  moral  perplexities  of  life  are  in 
themselves   witnesses   of    faith,    we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that   in  lands 
where  spiritual  and  moral  questions 
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are  not  deeply  felt,  the  poetical  range 
should  be  comparatively  narrow  and 
low. 

This  thought  leads  our  way  to 
another,  or  rather  suggests  a  line  of 
illustration  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween great  problems  and  great 
poems.  There  are  three  powers 
which  exert  great  influence  over 
men — h'aith.  Love,  and  Reason 
Each  of  these  alone  is  capable 
of  awakening  song.  The  man 
of  faith  no  less  than  the  lover 
sings,  and  the  thinker  will  give  his  [ 
philosophic  poem.  But  suppose  a 
case  where  these  three  powers  unite 
in  the  person  of  one  who  has  the  gift 
or  necessity  of  utterance.  We  have  \ 
illustrations  of  this  in  poems  which 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  more 
than  a  cry  of  one  man's  heart.  Such 
a  combination  occured  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  wh5n 
Langland  became  the  voice  of  the 
nation.  In  his  "Vision  of  Piers  the 
Plowman"  we  can  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  these  three  powers.  Faith 
cries  aloud  to  God  from  the  heart  ot 
one  who  loves  the  people  well,  and 
whose  mmd  is  perplexed  by  the 
moral  chaos  around  him.  The  times 
were  evil.  The  old  landmarks  were 
disappearing  The  Church  was  cor 
rupt.  The  rulers  who  ruled  in 
high  places  used  their  influence  for 
gain  Simony  was  practised.  The 
religious  Orders, who  in  the  dawn  of 
their  day  had  set  a  high  standard 
of  life  and  service,  had  fallen  from 
their  ideal.  The  friar  was  becoming 
a  name  of  scorn.  Knighthood  had 
lost  its  knightliness.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  was  sick  unto  death. 
Splendor  and  luxury  were  in  the 
homes  of  the  rich  The  poor 
were  poor  indeed.  The  Black  Death 
marched  from  land  to  land.  The 
world  seemed  to  be  given  over  to 
the  power  of  things  evil.  Men  be 
gan  to  whisper  that  Christ  was 
dead.     It  was  in  the   midst  of  such 


misery  and  perplexity  as  this  that 
Langland  began  to  sing.  In  the 
darkness,  disappointment,  and  death 
which  surrounded  him  the  Vision 
came  to  him,  and  this  was  the  man- 
er  of  vision  that  came. 

There  is  one  saint  whose  presence 
was  needed  by  all.  This  saint  is 
Truth.  Men  are  prone  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  lies  and  fond  self-decep- 
tions. Pilgrims  have  visited  sacred 
places,  but  they  have  not  found,  be- 
cause they  have  not  looked  for, 
Truth.  But  Truth,  sweet  and  social 
saint,  is  near  at  hand.  The  simple 
may  find  it  when  the  learned  and 
religious  professor  misses  it.  The 
Pilgrims  of  the  world  gather  round 
one  who  says  that  he  knows  this 
much-needed  saint.  The  world  finds 
that  a  Plowman  knows  what  great 
and  wise  men  never  found.  The 
Plowman  found  this  saint  easily  and 
readily.  As  a  clerk  knows  his  book, 
so  was  he  familiar  with  him.  Con- 
'  science  and  common  sense  led  him 
to  the  saint's  abode.  There  Truth 
I  made  the  Plowman  plight  his  troth 
;  to  serve  him  always.  For  fifty  years 
the  Plowman  has  known  this  ser- 
vice, and  has  found  it  full  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit.  He  sowed  seed. 
He  digged.  He  threshed.  He  fol- 
lowed now  the  tailor's  now  the  tin- 
ker's craft,  but  whatever  he  did  he  did 
what  Truth  bade  him  do,  seeking 
Truth's  profit  ;  and  he  found  Truth 
a  good  paymaster,  paying  him  al- 
ways his  due  and  sometimes  even 
more  than  his  due.  He  pays 
promptly  too,  giving  his  men  their 
hire  at  the  evening  and  not  with- 
holding it  or  delaying  the  payment. 
He  is  meek  as  a  lamb,  too,  and 
pleasant  of  tongue. 

The  first  thing  that  Truth  will 
teach  men  is  the  duty  of  earnest 
work.  There  must  be  no  shirking. 
In  God's  world  idleness  is  dishonor. 
Labor  is  honorable.  All  who  are  in 
the  world  are  put  here  to  contribute 
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their  share  of  the  work  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  good,  and  pro 
gress  of  mankind.  But  alas  !  this 
is  what  men  will  not  do.  They  idle 
their  time.  The  alehouse  attracts 
some  ;  others  make  excuses  :  they 
are  too  weak  or  too  ill  to  work  But 
God's  benediction  is  on  labor.  Hun- 
ger is  the  best  medicine  for  those 
who  will  not  work.  Men  should 
learn  to  seek  God's  mercy  and  grace 
to  enable  them  to  work  such  works 
while  they  are  here,  that  at  the  great 
Doomsday  it  may  be  known  that  they 
have  done  well  as  was  commanded. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  is  a  sim- 
ple attempt  to  reach  some  principle 
which  will  be  a  panacea  for  existing 
evils.  The  poet  is  pained  at  what 
he  sees  going  on  around  him.  The 
nation  groans  under  evils.  There 
are  few  or  none  who  will  put  forth 
their  hand  to  help,  but  the  remedy  is 
not  far  to  find.  The  truth  sought 
by  conscience  and  common  sense 
will  be  found  to  supply  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  problems  presented 
by  the  times.  "  Cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well,"  is  the  motto  of  the 
poet.  He  becomes  a  sort  of  prophet 
in  his  time;  and  he  is  so,  not  because 
he  tells  some  strange  things  or  deals 
in  some  mysterious  prediction,  but 
because  he  lays  down  once  more  a 
very  simple  and  long-forgotten  prin- 
ciple. He  leads  them  back  to  Truth. 
Cant  and  Custom  had  led  the  world 
far  from  it.  The  higher  classes,  as  be- 
ing more  the  victims  of  the  conven- 
tional life,  could  not  see  how  far 
they  had  wandered.  The  man  of 
the  masses,  the  simple  Plowman, 
less  corrupted  by  the  seducive  and 
delusive  standards  of  custom,  is  able 
to  perceive  and  to  help  others  to 
see  truth. 

The  poet's  message  does  not  end 
with  the  discovery  of  truth.  He 
who  learns  to  do  well  must  learn  to 
do  better,  and  he  that  learns  to  do 
better  must  learn  to  do  best.     The 


pilgrims  must  search  one  who  is  yet 
higher,  even  for  him  who  stands  as 
the  figure  of  Charity.  This  is  Piers 
the  Plowman.  Charity  or  Love 
alone  can  give  the  needed  help 
Faith  and  Hope  alone  cannot  meet 
the  human  need.  Like  the  wounded 
man  in  the  parable,  man  lies  help- 
less on  the  road.  Faith  and  Hope, 
like  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  are 
powerless  to  help,  and  pass  by  on 
the  other  side.  Charity  is  the  Good 
Samaritan  who  ministers  to  the 
stricken  man  and  carries  him  to 
the  inn  which  is  quaintly  called  Lex 
Christi,  the  Law  of  Christ.  To  re- 
alize the  Law  of  Charity  as  the 
Law  of  Christ,  this  is  to  live  better 
than  well.  To  turn  that  law  into 
loving  service,  that  is  to  live  best. 
So  the  poet  pictures  Grace  setting 
men  to  work  in  the  field  of  Christ. 
•But  the  foes  are  many,  and  they 
withstand  the  Plowman's  work. 
Pride  works  mischief;  Antichrist 
arises  into  power.  The  deadly  sins, 
like  giants  of  evil,  make  bitter  war 
against  the  house  which  Piers  has 
built.  Treachery  gives  these  ene- 
mies the  advantage  Conscience 
is  driven  forth  on  pilgrimage,  cry- 
ing aloud  for  Grace.  It  is  Grace 
which  is  wanted  to  set  the  world 
straight.  It  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  right.  Conscience  and 
good  sense  will  soon  discover  that. 
What  is  needed  is  the  inward  in- 
spiring energy  to  set  men  to  work 
in  the  way  and  following  of  Christ. 
The  poem  ends  with  the  cry  of  the 
distressed  and  bewildered  world  for 
that  which  alone  can  remedy  its  ills 
— for  the  Grace  of  God,  which  can 
transform  knowledge  into  practice 
and  feeble  desires  into  consistent 
resolution. 

Thus  in  Piers  the  Plowman  we 
have  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  keen- 
ly alive  to  the  evils  of  his  times,  ex- 
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presses  himself  in  verse.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  love  he  bears  to  his 
country,  and  of  the  confidence  he 
has  in  real  religion  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  he  deplores,  and  the 
strong  sense  he  has  of  the  difference 
between  the  religion  and  false,  vi- 
brate through  the  poet's  utterances. 
We  realize  that  it  is  out  of  the 
depth  of  religious  and  patriotic  sen- 
timent that  the  poem  is  born.  We 
have  a  vivid  example  of  the  inspir- 
ing vigor  of  faith  and  love  when 
they  stir  the  poet's  heart.  We  miss 
much  of  the  native  force  of  Lang- 
land's  poem  because  his  speech  is 
unfamiliar  to  us  ;  we  need  a  glos- 
sary for  every  line ;  but  when  we 
place  ourselves  in  imagination 
among  our  forefathers  and  picture 
to  ourselves  the  riot  and  wassail  of 
the  wealthy  houses,  the  leanness  of 


cottage  homes,  the  exactions  of  the 
friars,  the  worldliness  of  the  Church, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Death, 
and  then  read  Langland's  words  as 
the  words  that  ring  out  in  the  com- 
mon speech  of  the  times,  we  can 
understand  that  the  cry  of  the 
poet's  heart  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands,  and  that  the 
"  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman " 
not  only  expressed  the  thoughts  of 
multitudes,  but  prepared  the  minds 
of  men  to  welcome  those  other 
voices  which  heralded  the  day  of  re- 
formation. 

In  this  way  we  can  see  that  while 
religion  has  often  provided  the  cra- 
dle for  song,  song  as  it  grew  in 
strength  has  in  its  turn  rocked  the 
cradle  of  some  new  religious  move- 
ment.—  Good  Words. 


SPEED  AS   AN  ELEMENT  OF  WEAKNESS. 


"  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
favor  to  men  of  skill  ;    but  time  and  chance 

WHILE  beyond  doubt  "time 
and  chance  "  have  much  to 
do  with  ultimate  success  in 
individual  cases,  still  no  one  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  argue  that  in 
most  cases  chance  does  not  lie  on 
the  side  of  the  swift  in  the  race,  or 
the  strong  in  battle 

But  there  are  cases  where  speed 
is  not  the  main  object.  Indeed  it 
may  often  become  an  element  of 
defeat. 

Accuracy  and  trustworthiness  in 
matters  of  scholarship  are,as  a  rule, 
of  far  greater  moment.  In  many 
cases  they  are  all-important. 

Taken  as  a  measure  of  scholarly 
attainments  speed,  is  often  decep- 
tive. 

If  Charles  Darwin  were  a  pupil 
in  one  of  our  Public  Schools  to-day 
the  chances  are  nine  out  of  ten  that 
he    would    be    set    down    as  a  very 


nor  yet 


the  battle  to  the  strong  ;     .     . 
happeneth  to  them  all." 

common-place,  dull  boy.  His  mind 
always  moved  slowly  and  with  ex- 
treme caution  from  his  earliest 
school  days.  This  was  his  indi- 
vidual constitution. 

If  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert 
Spencer  were  two  boys  in  the  same 
grade.  Mill,  who  would  be  several 
years  younger  than  Spencer  —and 
who  for  a  moment  doubts  that  the 
brilliant,  ready,  quick-witted  Mill 
would  far  outstrip  the  sliy,  nervous, 
plodding  Spencer — would  become 
a  petted  little  pedant,  and  the 
other  would  be  plunged  into  the 
deepest  discouragement.  These  are 
not  altogether  fancy  sketches.  Do 
not  our  methods  bear  out  such  con- 
clusioris  ? 

Look  at  our  methods  in  higher 
education.  For  example  look  at 
the  required  examinations  to  teach  : 
so  many  questions  ;  so    much    time 
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required  ;  so  many  answers. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  in  psy- 
chology than  the  vast  difference  in 
the  rate  of  speed  at  which  different 
minds  work.  This  is  not  all  a  habit 
by  any  means.  It  is  to  a  far  greater 
degree  an  endowment.  Let  him  who 
doubts  this  set  himself  to  do  stunts 
with  some  lightniftg  calculator.  Or 
better,  let  him  choose  a  mathemati 
cal  professor  to  take  his  place. 
There  are  certain  facilities  of  execu 
tion  that  only  a  certain  class  of 
minds  can  reach.  And  this  fact 
runs  through  all  mental  endow- 
ments. What  IS  hurry  to  one  is  a 
leisurely  pace  to  another.  We  must 
all  agree  that  no  element  is  more 
pernicious  to  the  action  of  the 
slower-moving  minds  than  the  pres- 
sure of  hurry. 

What  ought  we  to  conclude  from 
this?  That  only  the  more  rapid- 
moving  minds  are  wanted  ?  By  no 
means.  The  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift  in  the  profession  of  teach 
ing.  It  is  to  the  painstaking,  to  the 
clear-headed, to  the  patient,  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  not  unfrequently  to 
the  slow  and  sure. 

Rapidity  in  thinking  in  a  teacher 
is  often  a  bar  to  good  work. 

Take  again  the  naturally  mathe- 
matical mind.  Individuals  differ  in 
respect  to  this  quality  almost  if  not 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  with  re- 
gard to  tune  and  time  in  music. 

The  mathematical  mind  is  to  a 
great  degree  unfitted  to  teach  mathe 
matical  dullards. 

Things  that  the  teacher  sees  at  a 
glance,  tliat  come  to  him  almost  by 
intuition,  must  be  slowly  reasoned 
out  step  by  step,  often  painfully 
slow]3^  by  the  unmathematical  be 
fore  he  can  possibly  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  problem. 

This  painful  slowness  is  to  the 
teacher  the  densest  and  most  unac- 
countable stupidity.  In  the  end  he 
loses   patience,    loses    faith    in    the 


ability  of  the  pupil  to  learn,  and  can 
be  neither  just  nor  helpful  to  him. 

The  result  is  pitifully  disastrous 
to  the  one  and  shamefully  so  to  the 
other.  And  all  this  is  the  result  of 
speed. 

I  knew  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
where  for  seven  long  years  a  young 
man,  bright  far  beyond  the  average 
in  literature  and  the  languages,  was 
held  up  by  a  college  professor  of 
mathematics  until  the  enthusiasm 
and  courage  was  all  pounded  out  of 
him.  He  was  bound  to  graduate. 
He  did  graduate  at  last,  but  not 
until  he  was  killed  for  usefulness  in 
the  sphere  where  he  might  have 
shone  far  beyond  his  classmates. 

Another  and  more  astute  pupil  of 
this  same  professor  was  held  up  at 
the  end  of  freshman  year  on  account 
of  his  lack  of   mathematical  ability. 

He  left  college,  entered  the  min- 
istry, and  was  sent  at  the  end  of 
three  years  as  church  delegate  on 
the  committee  that  passed  upon  the 
class  in  which  he  would  have 
graduated. 

He  had  his  revenge. 

But  the  other  fellow  was  not  built 
that  way. 

Speed  and  time.  We  live  too 
fast ;  we  wear  out  too  fast  ;  we  fret 
and  worry  our  lives  away  in  our  en- 
deavors to  keep  up  to  the  pace  ;  we 
destroy  our  endowments  for  hap- 
piness by  the  everlasting  corroding 
of  hurry. 

Suppose  in  public  examinations 
as  much  time  was  given  as  is  de- 
sired by  each  applicant,  and  thereby 
quiet  of  mind  on  this  point  assured. 
Suppose  in  school  work  the  differ- 
ences in  natural  endowment,  in 
physical  energy,  in  physical  health, 
in  previous  training,  in  home  train- 
ing, and,  above  all,  the  natural  gait 
of  the  mind  were  taken  into  account 
in  each  case.  Suppose  accuracy, 
and  reliability,  and  completeness  of 
grasp,  and  sincerity  of  purpose  were 
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put  in  their  proper  places  in  esti- 1  neither  would  the  Mills  so  enor- 
mating  the  value  of  work  accom-  mously  outrank  the  Spencers. — M. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AND  EDUCATION. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  made  an  ad- 
dress, uncer  the  auspices  of 
the  Sunday-school  Commission  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York,  on  the  re- 
lation of  religious  instruction  to  edu 
cation.  The  paper  is  published  in 
the  Educational  Review  for  Decem- 
ber. Dr.  Butler  suggests  that  civili- 
zation may  be  separated  into  man's 
*  science,  his  literature,  his  art,  his 
institutional  life,  and  his  religious 
beliefs.  It  this  is  a  correct  analysis, 
religious  training  is  a  necessary  fac- 
tor in  education,  and  must  be  given 
the  time,  the  attention  and  the  seri- 
ous, continued  treatment  which  it 
deserves.  The  fact  is  recognized 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not 
given  a  place  beside  the  study  of 
science,  literature,  art  or  human  in- 
stitutions. How  the  integrity  and 
completeness  of  education  is  to  be 
restored  is  the  question  which  Dr. 
Butler  takes  up  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks. 

"  The  separation  of  religious 
training  from  education  as  a  whole," 
he  says,  "  is  the  outgrowth  of  Pro- 
testantism and  of  democracy.  A 
people  united  in  professing  a  religion 
which  is  ethnic  or  racial,  or  a  nation 
giving  adhesion  to  a  single  creed  or 
to  one  ecclesiastical  organization, 
always  unite  religious  training  with 
the  other  elemenis  of  education,  and 
meet  no  embarrassment  or  difficulty 
in  so  doing.  During  the  undisputed 
dominance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Europe,  education  not 
only  included  religious  training  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  it  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  religious  training. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  all  this  was  changed. 
Religion  was  still  insisted  upon  as  a 
subject  of  study,  but  other  subjects 
became  increasingly  independent  of 
it,  and  were  gradually  accorded  a 
larger-  share  of  time  and  attention 
for  themselves  alone 

"  Protestantism,  however,   would 
not  by  itselt  have  brought  about  the 
secularization    of  the    school.     De- 
mocracy and  the  conviction  that  the 
support  and  control  of  education  by 
the  state  isa  duty  in  order  that  the 
state  and  its  citizens  may  be  safe- 
guarded, have  necessarily  forced  the 
secularization  of  the  school.    Under 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation, and  that  of  the   modern 
scientific   spirit,    men    broke    away 
from   adherence  to  a  single  creed  or 
to  a  single  ecclesiastical    organiza- 
tion,    and    formed     diverse     sects, 
groups    or    churches,    differing    in 
many     details     from     each     other. 
When    the    state-supported    school 
came  into  existence,  this  state  of  re- 
ligious diversity  found  expression  in 
dissatisfaction    with    the    teaching, 
under    state    auspices,    of    any    one 
form   of  re  igious  belief.     The  first 
step  toward  the  removal  of  this  dis- 
satisfaction was  to   reduce  religious 
teaching    to    the     lowest     possible 
terms  ;  and  these  were  found  in  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the   sing- 
ing  of   a   devotional    hymn    at   the 
opening  of  the  daily  school  exercise. 
But  even  this  gave  rise  to  complaint. 
Discussions  arose  as  to  whether  a 
single  version  of  the  Bible  must  be 
used   in   these   readings,  or  whether 
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any  version,  chosen  by  the  reader, 
might  be  read.  A  still  more  extreme 
view  insisted  that  the  Bible  itself 
was  a  sectarian  book,  and  that  the 
non  Christian  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, no  matter  how  small  numer- 
ically, were  subjected  to  violation  of 
their  liberties  and  their  rights,  when 
any  portion  of  the  public  funds  was 
used  to  present  Christian  doctrine 
to  school  children,  even  in  this 
merely  incidental  way.  The  view 
that  the  state-supported  schools 
must  refrain  absolutely  from  exert- 
ing any  religious  influence,  however 
small,  is  one  which  has  found  wide 
favor  among  the  American  people. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  condition  of 
affairs.  The  influence  first  of  Pro- 
testantism and  then  of  democracy 
has  completely  secularized  the 
school.  The  religious  aspect  of  civi- 
lization and  the  place  and  influence 
of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  excluded  from  its  view. 
This  is  the  first  important  fact  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  second  fact  is 
that  the  whole  work  of  education 
does  not  fall  upon  the  school.  The 
family,  the  church,  the  library,  the 
newspaper,  society  itself,  are  all  edu- 
cational institutions  as  truly  as  is 
the  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
family  and  the  church  to  take  up 
their  share  of  the  educational  bur 
den,  particular!}^  the  specifically  re- 
ligious training,  with  the  same  care, 
the  same  preparation,  and  the  same 
zeal  which  the  school  gives. 

"  The  Sunday  school  is  in  this 
way  brought  into  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  and  importance,  for  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
whole  educational  machinery  of  our 
time.  It  must,  therefore,  be  made 
fully  conscious  of  the  principles  on 
which  its  work  rests,  and  of  the 
methods  best  suited  to  the  attain 
ment  of  its  ends 

"  The    Sunday-school    course    of 
study  must  be  looked  after.    It  must 


be  carefully  graded  and  adjusted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  child.  It  must 
reach  out  beyond  the  Bible  and  the 
catechism.  It  must  make  use  of 
biography,  of  history,  of  geography, 
of  literature  and  of  art  to  give  both 
breadth  and  depth  and  vitality  to 
the  truths  it  teaches  and  enforces. 
It  must  comprehend  and  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  spiritual  life  is  not 
apart  from  the  natural  life  and  in 
antagonism  to  it,  but  that  the  spirit 
inter-penetrates  all  life,  and  that  all 
life  is  of  the  spirit.  The  problem, 
then,  is  not  religion  and  education, 
but  reUgion  in  education, 

"  Before  dismissing  these  sugges- 
tions as  impracticable,  because  in 
part  unfamiliar,  it  is  well  to  face  the 
alternative.  It  is  that  religious 
knowledge,  and  with  religious  know- 
ledge a  good  deal  else  which  is 
worth  saving,  will  go  out  of  the  life 
of  the  next  generation.  What  ap- 
pears important  enough  to  the  elder 
generation  to  be  systematically  or- 
ganized, conscientiously  studied,  and 
paid  for  in  a  terrestrial  circulating 
medium,  will  deeply  impress  itself 
upon  the  younger.  What  is  put  off" 
with  a  hurried  and  unsystematic 
hour  on  Sunday  will  not  long  seem 
very  much  worth  while 

"  Already  the  effects  of  the  present 
policy  are  being  seen.  To  the  aver- 
age college  student  the  first  book  of 
Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  an 
enigma.  The  epithets,  the  allusions, 
even  many  of  the  proper  names,  are 
unfamiliar.  This  is  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  necessary  nowa- 
days to  know  something  about  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  study  of  biography  in  connec- 
tion with  the  people  of  Israel  and 
Old  Testament  history  generally, 
may  be  made  to  put  plenty  of  life 
into  much  that  is  now  dead  facts  to 
be  memorized.  For  older  pupils  the 
study  of  church  history,  and  of  the 
part  played  by  religious  beliefs  and 
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religious  differences  in  the  history  of 
European  dynasties,  politics  and 
hterature  will  make  it  plain  how 
moving  a  force  religion  is  and  has 
been  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. Such  pupils,  too,  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  Bible  as  literature  if 


it  be  put  before  them  from  that 
point  of  view.  It  is  too  often  treated 
as  a  treasury  of  texts  only,  and  not 
as  living  literature  which  stands,  as 
literature,  by  the  side  of  the  world's 
greatest  achievements  in  poetry  and 
m  prose." — T/ie  School  Journal. 


THE  PROPHETICAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESS.  * 

Ian  Maclaren. 


AMONG  the  services  which  the 
Press  in  its  prophetical  ca- 
pacity can  render  to  the 
commonwealth, one  of  the  chief  is  to 
create  and  sustain  a  worthy  national 
ideal.  The  Hebrew  prophet  set 
himself  with  all  his  might  to  combat 
the  religious  insolence  of  his  people, 
who  prided  themselves  upon  being 
the  favorites  of  the  Eternal  and  des- 
pised other  people,  and  considered 
that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased 
without  danger,  and  that  they  were 
by  entail  the  heirs  of  the  world,  an 
insolence  which  has  its  parallel  in 
that  vulgar  and  blatant  patriotism 
which  supposes  that  the  greatness 
of  the  land  consists  in  the  amount 
of  its  possessions,  and  the  gold  in 
its  banks,  and  the  size  of  its  war- 
ships, and  the  spread  of  its  com- 
merce. The  Hebrew  prophets  were 
never  weary  insisting  that  the 
strength  of  Israel  lay  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  in  righteousness  of  life,  in 
just  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  spread  of  pure  knowledge. 
According  to  the  prophets,  a  nation 
was  not  far  from  its  doom  which  did 
unjustly  by  the  helpless, and  boasted 
itself  in  riches,  and  put  its  confi- 
dence in  chariots.  And  that  nation 
was  invincible  whose  people  lived 
in  industr},  and  honestly  upon  the 
land,  and  in  whose  cities  justice  ran 
down  the  streets  of  the  cities  like  a 


river.  The  temptation  of  our  day 
is  like  unto  that  of  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Amos,  and  our  safety  is  that 
which  the  prophets  preached.  We 
have  the  choice  between  the  gross 
materialism  of  huge  fortunes  and 
military  glory  and  the  idolatry  of 
sports  and  an  insatiable  love  of 
pleasure,  and  that  national  idealism 
which  will  never  be  satisfied  till 
every  member  of  the  commonwealth 
be  educated  and  has  the  opportunity 
of  living  decently,  and  the  division 
between  the  classes  be  healed,  and 
the  power  of  the  nation  be  used  for 
freedom  and  civilization  throughout 
the  world.  There  is  only  one  voice 
which  can  reach  the  people  in  their 
homes  and  as  they  travel  on  the 
highway,  which  from  day  today,  by 
persuasion  and  by  information,  can 
wean  them  from  the  false  and  make 
them  love  the  true,  which  can 
cleanse  them  from  historical  ignor- 
ance and  from  vainglory,  which  can 
teach  them  the  secret  of  our  past 
greatness,  and  that  modesty  of  spirit 
which  is  the  glory  of  a  nation.  It 
is  possible  for  the  Press,  if  it 
should  count  profit  more  than  duty, 
to  feed  the  basest  passions  of  the 
people  and  to  lash  its  mob  into  fury. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  false  prophet, 
and  no  curse  can  be  set  upon  a 
nation  more  bitter  than  a  prophet 
without  conscience.     A  venal  Press 


*  An  address  in  part.     "The  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Press,"  delivered  to  the  Institute 
of  Journalists,  Liverpool. 
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is  as  destructive  as  a  worldly  church; 
or  it  is  given  unto  the  Press  to 
teach  its  people  dignity  and  sell 
restraint,  moderation  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  an  I  courage  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  the  Press  which  renders 
this  service  has  deserved  well  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  has  shown  itself 
not  unworthy- of  the  prophetical 
office. 

Another  r.ervice   of  vast    import- 
ance within  the  compass  of  the  Press 
is  the  creation  of  a  wholesome  pub 
lie  opinion,  and  by   that  one   means 
an    atmosphere    in    which    what    is 
base  will    shrivel    up   and    die    like 
germs  of  disease   in    the  light,    and 
that    which   is   true  and    pure  will 
flourish.     Each  profession  and  each 
business  has  its  own  code  of  morals, 
and    these    must    always    be   some- 
what artificial,  but  apart    from  this 
local  code,  and  far  above  it,   is  the 
general  rule    of  conduct    in    public 
life.     There  is  a  standard   of  public 
morals  laying  down  what    it    is    be 
coming  a  man   should  do,    and  this 
standard  undoubtedly  rises  and  falls 
in  diff;;rent  ages.     If  it    should  fall, 
then  it  is    a    national   calamity,   for 
the  tone  of  even  religious  men    will 
be  lowered,  and  rascals    who  would 
otherwise  have  been  ashamed,   will 
lift  up  their  heads.     If  this  standard 
be    raised,  then    good    men    will  be 
braced  to    even   nobler  living     and 
base  men  will  not    have    the    hardi 
hood  to  do  their   will.       When    the 
atmosphere   is    clean   and    healthy, 
politics  take  a  nobler  color, business 
is  free  from  the  taint  of   dishonesty, 
society  is  not  disgraced  by  scandals, 
and  the  Church  herself — responsive 
to      the       spirit       of      the      day — 
more     perfectly      fulfils     her    high 
mission.     It  is,    of   course,    for  the 
pulpit  to  denounce  sin,  and  enforce 
righteousness,  but  her  work  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  number  of  people, 
and  to  one  day  in  the  week,  but  the 
Press,  with  every   one   at   its  com- 


mand and  six  days  wherein  to  work, 
can  still  more  profoundly  affect  the 
public  mind  And  it  is  the  advan 
tage  of  the  Press  rather  than  its 
disadvantage  that  it  does  not  teach 
morals  directly,  but  creates  a  nobler 
habit  of  thought  and  living  by  the 
arguments  which  it  uses  and  the 
motives  to  which  it  appeals  and  the 
examples  which  it  holds  out.  It  is 
the  happy  fortune  of  the  Press  to 
be  able  to  teach  its  readers  how  to 
live,  while  they  do  not  know  that 
they  are  being  taught,  and  while  the 
writer,  instead  of  setting  himself  to 
teach  them  has  been  treating,  from 
a  high  standpoint,  some  question  of 
home  or  foreign  policy.  Like  the 
wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
not  only  over  wide  spaces,  but  into 
every  shady  corner,  is  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  this  modern  prophet. 

And    I  will  dare  to  say  that  the 
Press  has  also  a  judicial  work  to  do 
in  the    commonwealth,   as  had  the 
prophet   of  the   ancient    time.     No 
doubt  there  are  the  courts  of  justice 
where   legal    crimes    are   tried   and 
punished.     No  doubt  there  are  also 
sources  of  honor  from  which  men 
who  have  deserved  well  of  the  state 
are   recognized  and  dignified.     But 
a  sentence  does   not  close   a   case, 
and  there  are  social  crimes  which 
receive  no  legal  punishment.    A  title 
is  but  a  slight  reward  to  a  man  who 
has  served  his  country  at  a  cost,  and 
many  of  the  best   services  will  not 
receive  any  title.     There  is  a  higher 
court   of  justice  than  her  Majesty's 
judges,  and  that  is  public  conscience. 
There  is  a  wider  court  of  honor  than 
the   Sovereign   herself,   and  that  is 
the   good-will    of    the    nation.      As 
often    as     a    man    does    wickedly, 
whether  he   has  broken  the  law.  or 
simply  led    an  injurious    life  which 
has   wrecked    helpless    homes    and 
polluted    innocent    lives,    there    are 
enough  innocent  people  in  this  coun- 
try to  cry  shame,  each  man  in  his 
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own  place.  If  any  man  has  done 
bravely  by  the  state,  and  has  so 
served  his  fellow  citizen  that  the 
country  has  been  delivered  from 
danger  abroad,  or  has  been  made 
happier  at  home,  then  there  are 
enough  true-hearted  men  to  say  well 
done.  What  remains  now  is  that 
this  feeling  of  condemnation  or  ap- 
proval should  be  gathered  up  and 
find  a  voice,  as  the  rainfall  on  a  wide 
range  of  hills  pours  itself  down  in  a 
single  torrent.  It  is  the  Press  alone 
which  some  morning,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  can  pil- 
lory the  scoundrel  or  can  place  the 
crown  on  the  good  man's  head 
And  this  sentence  of  an  intelligent 
and  honorable  Press  will  be  the 
severest  punishment  and  the  most 
welcome  reward,  for  it  will  be  the 
expression  of  the  national  mind  at 
its  widest  and  its  highest;  it  will  be 
final  and  irrevocable. 

Between  the  Hebrew  prophet  and 
the  journalist  there  is  another  par- 
allel which  I  would  mention  in  con- 
clusion, and  it  is  their  seclusion 
from  public   life.     There  were  pro- 


phets, as  for  instance,  Isaiah  of 
Jerusalem,  who  were  also  statesmen, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  city  af- 
fairs, but  as  a  rule  the  prophet,  like 
Elijah  and  Amos  and  Hosea,  lived 
apart,  and  except  when  he  spoke 
was  unknown.  There  are  journal- 
ists who  have  played  a  part  in  the 
state  and  have  bulked  largely  in  the 
eves  of  a  fellow-citizen,  but  the  char- 
acteristic  journalist  has  hidden  him- 
self, and  wished  to  remain  nothing 
but  a  voice.  The  type  of  the  man 
who  is  to  guide  and  correct  public 
opinion  is  one  who  watches  its  cur- 
rents, but  is  not  carried  away  by 
any  ;  who  keeps  himself  in  touch 
with  the  life  of  his  people,  but  has 
no  private  ends  to  serve ;  who  has 
his  own  enthusiasms  and  convic- 
tions, but  is  invulnerable  against 
every  bribe  either  of  profit  or  of 
passion ;  who  seeks  neither  place 
nor  name,  but  only  desires  to  serve 
the  commonwealth,  of  which  he  is 
an  unknown  member,  by  inspiring 
its  life  with  spiritual  motives  and 
moving  it  to  nobler  ends. 

—  The  Presbyterian  Rfvieiv. 


A  NATURALIST'S  TRIP  ON  THE  ASSINIBOINE  RIVER. 
By  Geo   E.  Atkinson,  Portage  la  Pi-vAIRie. 


Two  hundred  miles  in  a  small 
boat  would  seem  to  many  to  be 
somewhat  unusual  in  this  prairie 
country,  yet  such  was  the  trip  which 
I,  with  two  companions,  set  out 
upon  in  anticipation  of  much  plea- 
sure and  some  profit  on  May  12th. 
The  course  of  the  Assinihoine  river 
is  a  very  circuitous  one  and  while  it 
is  only  55  miles, as  the  crow  flies  be- 
tween Portage  la  Prairie  and  Win- 
nipeg, it  is  reported  by  surveyors  to 
be  189  miles  by  this  river  from 
Pratt's  Landing  to  Main  street 
bridge,  while  the  distance  we  travel- 
led on    Long  Lake,    near    Reaburn, 


makes  the  total  length  of  our  trip  by 
boat  over  210  miles  This,  my  third 
trip  over  this  course,  taken  in  the 
height  of  the  bird  migration,  in  a 
very  dry  season,  with  cool  evenings 
and  no  flies,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  and  profitable  col- 
lecting trips  I  ever  undertook. 

It  wason  Saturday  afternoon  about 
five  o'clock  that  we  shoved  off  from 
Pratt's  Ferry,  with  four  days  pro- 
visions, jubilant  spirits  and  every- 
thing favorable  for  a  glorious  out- 
ing On  our  way  many  a  lonely 
half-breed  or  French  family  sudden- 
ly aroused  from  their   reflections  by 
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shouts  of  "  Ship  ahoy,"  crept  cau- 
tiously to  the  river  bank  to  watch 
us  drift  past  upon  a  current  running 
about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  won 
dered  to  themselves  where  such  an 
outfit  had  come  from.  They  fre- 
quently had  good  cause  to  wonder, 
as  we  certainly  presented  at  times 
a  curious  picture.  We  found  the 
river  unusually  low,  and  almost 
every  curve  brought  us  upon  a  sand- 
bar. It  had  lowered  very  recently, 
leaving  a  considerable  depth  of  that 
slimy  mud  for  which  this  river  is 
noted,  still  upon  the  sand,  necessi- 
tating considerable  care  in  effecting 
a  landing  in  order  to  prevent  our 
disappearance  in  the  direction  of 
China.  After  continuous  paddling 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way bridge  over  the  river,  and  were 
soon  encamped  for  our  first  night 
only  four  miles  from  Portage.  My 
diary  notes  that  in  this  distance  we 
flushed  occasional  mallard,  blue 
bills,  blue-wing  teal  and  whistlers  ; 
the  muddy  bars  offering  no  feeding 
ground  for  waders ;  spotted  sand- 
pipers, and  an  occasional  solitary 
sandpiper,  were  all  that  we  obser- 
ved On  approaching  the  bridge 
we  came  upon  four  ruddy  ducks  in 
the  river. 

As  night  closed  in,  the  whip-poor- 
will  took  up  the  songs  of  the  day 
and  continued  them  all  night.  At 
daybreak  on  Sunday  morning  we 
took  a  walk  to  a  near-by  slough, and 
there  discovered  large  flocks  of  mi 
grating  waders,  among  them  Wil- 
son's phalaropes,  yellow  legs,  god- 
wits  and  kindred  species.  Walking 
over  a  dry  patch  of  ground  I  almost 
trod  upon  a  mallard  duck  as  she 
flushed  off  her  nest.  The  breeding 
season  seemed  to  have  scarcely  he- 
gun  as  these  birds  are  the  first  to 
breed  and  this  nest  contained  but 
one  egg.  Rose  breasted  grosbeaks, 
early  warblers  and  other  songsters 
were  everywhere  to  be  heard. 


About  ten  o'clock  a  number  of  the 
boys  came  down  from  town  and  took 
dinner  with  us,  and  at  one  o'clock 
we  pushed  off  on  the  second  stage 
of  our  journey.  A  couple  of  hours' 
run  brought  us  to  a  cut  made  across 
a  narrow  strip  of  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  to  save  a  trip  of  eight 
miles  around  the  curve.  Landing 
at  the  old  river  bed  I  followed  the 
course  for  about  three  miles  but 
found  no  feeding  ground  for  either 
ducks  or  waders  as  I  expected. 
Here  I  was  much  surprised  to  see 
for  the  first  time  in  Manitoba  a  fine, 
mature  bald  eagle  Shortly  after- 
wards we  discovered  a  couple  of 
nests  of  the  red-tailed  hawk,  and 
secured  three  eggs  from  the  first 
and  two  from  the  second.  Continu- 
ing our  course  we  soon  arrived  at 
High  Bluff  Ferry  and  were  now 
just  seven  miles  from  Portage  la 
Prairie,  although  we  had  travelled 
about  thirty.'  Passing  this  we 
brought  up  at  a  second  cut,  only 
about  200  yards  in  length, but  which 
saves  a  trip  of  over  10  miles  around 
the  old  curve.  Here  we  discovered 
another  bald  eagle  with  two  other 
mature  birds  AH  attempts  to  stalk 
these  wary  feathered  tigers  were 
unavailing  and  I  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  shootmg  them  with  my  field 
glasses.  During  the  day  we  saw 
several  cormorants  and  one  broad- 
winged  hawk,  but  only  heard  one 
crested  fly-catcher,these  birds  seem- 
ingly not  having  arrived  as  yet. 

At  this  second  cut  we  camped  for 
the  night,  and  it  closed  upon  us  cold 
and  raw,  the  very  opposite  to  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  previous  night, 
while  the  morning  onl}'-  found  it 
more  intensely  cold  and  unpleasant, 
as  a  strong  east  wind  drove  the 
steam  rising  from  the  river  upon  us 
in  a  fine  mist  which  compelled  us  to 
wear  our  waterproofs  or  be  wet 
through. 

Here  I  found  flocks  of  warblers, 
small  finches,  kingbirds,  etc.,    mov- 
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ing  northward  in  compact  and 
seemingly  well-organized  flocks, 
resting  only  for  an  instant  after 
quite  lengthy  flights  from  tree  to 
tree.  Crossing  the  river  near  our 
camp,  they  moved  through  the 
woods  so  rapidly  that  I  had  diffi- 
culty in  securing  specimens. 

Among  the  warblers  that  day,  I 
noticed  the  paim,  mangolia,  black- 
poll,black  and  white,  redstarts  and 
water  thrushes ;  mourning  doves 
were  numerous  everywhere  ;  par- 
tridges were  heard  drumming  quite 
regularly  along  the  course.  We 
noted  one  flock  of  about  twenty  cor- 
morants which  seemed  to  be  follow- 
ing the  river's  course  ;  for  the  first 
time  we  heard  towhees  and  golden- 
crowned  thrushes,  discovered  an- 
other nest  of  red-tailed  hawk  con 
taining  two  eggs,  and  saw  a  few 
juncoes  which  may  possibly  be 
breeding.  Landing  at  an  old  cross 
ing  south  of  Poplar  Point,  we  camp- 
ed for  Monday  night,  remaining  here 
until  Wednesday  morning, collecting 
a  number  of  interesting  specimens 
and  noting  many  fresh  arrivals.  On 
one  of  our  rambles  here  the  boys 
discovered  a  great  horned  owl's  nest 
containing  one  young  owl  and  one 
broken  egg,  while  in  it  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  gray  ground-squirrel. 
Pursuing  our  course  on  the  morning 
of  the  i6th,  we  secured  a  male 
green-winged  teal  and  and  a  male 
shoveller  with  breast  feathers  much 
broken  as  though  plucked  to  make 
a  nest.  At  one  landing  place  I  took 
a  wmter  wren,  supposed  to  be  rare 
in  Manitoba.  Arriving  at  the  first 
ferry  in  Bale  Saint  Paul  district, 
after  considerable  amusing  conver- 
sation with  two  French  boys,  we 
managed  to  get  directions  to  the 
entrance  to  Long  Lake.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  bank  discovered 
to  us  a  small  creek  just  wide  and 
deep  enough  to  float  our  boat.  Up 
this  we  pushed  a  few  yards  till  we 


su'^denly  came  upon  a  dam.  Pulling 
the  boat  over  this,  we  had  clear 
sailing  for  nearly  a  mile  up  the 
creek  bordered  on  each  side  with 
swamp  elder  swarming  with  water 
thrushes,  warblers  and  other 
small  birds.  Suddenly  pushing 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
weeds  we  found  ourselves  in  Long 
Lake  with  a  winding  stretch  of  open 
water  and  slough  about  200  yards 
wide  extending  northward  for  miles 
Paddling  north  we  landed  and  camp- 
ed for  two  nights  beside  the  C.P.R. 
track  near  Reaburn,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, May  17th,  we  paddled  several 
miles  further  north  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing a  feeding  ground  for  waders, 
but  failed.  We,  however,  .secured 
several  marbled  and  Hudsonian  god- 
wits,  lesser  blue  bill,  blue-winged 
teal,  ruddy  ducks,  canvas  back,  and 
a  pair  of  ring-neck  ducks,  the  first  I 
have  taken  in  Manitoba  We  also 
noted  red  heads,  mallard,  widgeon, 
pintail  ;  none  of  which,  save  the 
mallard,  seem  to  be  breeding  as  yet. 
I  never  saw  so  many  horned  grebes. 
These  birds  were  careering  all  about 
the  lake  in  immense  flocks.  We 
also  noted  many  bartramian  sand- 
pipers, (upland  plover)  and  flocks  of 
bobolinks  Wh  le  here,  one  of  the 
boys  had  the  unusual  good  luck  to 
witness  the  bittern  making  his  bump- 
ing cry  and  he  describes  it  as  an 
amusing  scene.  Standing  erect,  he 
inflated  the  long  loose  neck  skin 
and  suddenly  spread  ng  all  his 
feathers  threw  his  head  forward  with 
a  jerk  and  literally  spit  out  the  wind 
with  a  gurgling  bump,  repeating  the 
action  several  times.  I  may  say  that 
in  the  many  years  I  have  collected 
it  has  never  been  my  privilege  to 
see  this  performance  and  there  are 
few  naturalists  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  what  this  boy 
saw  while  casually  roaming  about 
the  marsh. 

Returning  on  Friday  morning  to 
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the  river  we  passed  a  large  flock  of 
male  canvas  backs  flying  high  as 
though  emigrating,also  several  flocks 
of  Bonaparte's  gulls  from  which  I 
secured  specimens.  Dinner  at  the 
dam,  we  returned  to  the  river  and 
during  the  afternoon  saw  many 
ducks,  whistlers,  pintails,  mallards, 
shovellers,  blue  and  green  winged 
teal,  and  blue  bills,  all  in  mixed 
flocks  of  males  and  females,  save 
mallards,  which  were  nearly  all 
males  and  were  in  flocks  of  from 
four  to  seven.  It  has  been  said  that 
these  birds  leave  the  females  to  look 
after  the  eggs  and  young  while  they 
flock  together  and  have  a  good  time. 
Whether  from  choice  of  the  female 
or  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  the 
male,  the  mallard  drakes  certainly 
do  not  frequent  the  nesting  sites 
very  much.  None  of  the  other  ducks 
seemed  to  be  breeding  as  yet. 

Another  red  tailed  hawk's  nest 
was  discovered  containing  two  eggs. 
The  continuous  wooded  country 
was  now  broken  by  strips  of  prairie 
for  the  first  time  and  here,  south  of 
Marquette,  we  camped  beside  a 
small  wooded  creek.  On  Saturday 
morning  I  went  up  the  creek  and 
found  numbers  of  water  thrushes, 
warblers  and  other  songsters  men- 
tioned above  and  discovered  a  mal 
lard's  nest  with  nine  fresh  eggs  in 
the  bush,  30  feet  from  the  water  and 
up  a  10-foot  bank.  The  nest  w3s 
loosely  constructed  of  small  twigs, 
bark  strippings  and  leaves,  lightly 
lined  with  small  feathers  and  breast 
down.  The  bird  on  leaving  en- 
deavored to  cover  the  eggs  by 
throwing  leaves  over  them.  Among 
the  new  arrivals  I  noted  black- 
throated  green  Tennessee  and  palm 
warblers,  blue-headed,  warbling  and 
Philadelphia  vireos.  Here  I  flushed 
a  bittern  and  subsequently  came 
upon  him  perched  among  the  upper 
branches  of  a  tall,  slender  poplar 
tree  on  the  side  of  the  ravine,  with 


his  head  erect  \n  the  hiding  attitude. 
If  ever  a  ridiculous  picture  presented 
itself  this  was  one.  I  watched  him 
for  some  time  and  eventually  ap- 
proached close  enough  to  hit  him 
with  a  stick  from  the  bank  when  he 
flew. 

The  open  prairie  extending  for 
miles  north,  east  and  west  seemed 
barren  and  uninviting,  and  as  the 
morning  was  hot  we  again  took  to 
the  river,  paddling  southward  nearly 
all  day  into  the  wooded  and  scrub 
country,  in  some  places  as  uninvit- 
ing as  the  prairie.  In  these  places 
the  monotony  was  continually  brok- 
en by  the  appearance  of  the  mud 
huts  of  the  French  settlers.  These 
and  their  occupants  were  in 
many  cases  marvels  of  wretch- 
ed contentment,  and  save  in 
one  or  two  cases  our  calls  were 
hailed  with  smiles  as  peasant  as 
could  grace  such  faces,  wtiile  our 
flag  signals  were  waved  back  with 
hats,  hands  or  rags,  the  latter  pre- 
ponderating. It  has  for  many  years 
been  a  conundrum  to  me  how  these 
people  live,  and  no  one  has  ever  en- 
lightened me.  Many  cultivate  no 
land  and  the  fishing  in  the  river  is 
never  very  extensive.  They  are  in- 
variably surrounded  by  dense  bush, 
yet  ihey  seem  to  be  contented  in 
their  lonesome  filth,  as  some  of  them 
look  as  though  a  good  wash  might  re- 
move considerable  real  estate.  To 
day  we  heard  orioles  for  the  first 
time,  and  by  night  were  surrounded 
by  them,  and  these,  with  the  pur- 
suit of  a  wounded  ruddy  duck,  were 
all  the  life  we  had  to  interest  us 
outside  of  the  ever  present  song- 
birds and  the  Frenchmen. 

The  French  ferryman  is  some- 
times cranky,  and  objects  to  being 
called  lazy  because  he  is  in  b.-d 
at  nine  in  the  morning.  For  this 
reason  one  of  these  worthy  river 
navigators  attempted  to  stone  us  and 
sink    our    boat,    and    only  desisted 
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when  one  of  the  boys  threatened  to 
shoot  his  dog  with  a  gun  which  had 
not  been  loaded  for  two  days.  But 
then  these  people  never  see  anyone 
but  themselves,  and  are  all  too  will 
ing  to  scrap  with  a  stranger,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  a  tormenting  boy. 
Nothing  serious  overtook  us,  how- , 
ever,  and  after  re-stocking  our  store 
of  provisions  at  St.  Francois  Xavier, 
we  dropped  a  couple  of  miles  down 
the  river  and  camped  for  the  night, 
making  by  far  the  longest  and  least 
profitable  run  of  the  trip. 

Early  Sunday  morning  I  was  out 
and  found    the    woods    alive    with 
birds,  but  only  observed  the  Mary 
land  yellow  throat  and  thrasher  as 
new  arrivals.     Shifting  camp  about 
nine    o'clock    we  paddled  till  noon, 
noting  nothing    new   save  that  the 
banks  for  miles   were   covered  with 
millions  of  small  frog*,  evidently  the  j 
leopard  frog.     Landing  at    a    favor 
able  spot  we  rested  for  the  afternoon 
and  I  skinned  my  specimens  while 
the  boys  had  a  sleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the   21st,  our 
last  day,  I  was  up  with  the  sun,  and 
found  a  pair  of  thrashers  and  secur-  ■ 
ed  one,  also  a    nest    of   the    logger 
head    shrike,    containing    one    egg 
Returning  to  this  after  breakfast  we 
found  the    second  egg  and   secured 
one  bird.     Starting  on  the    river  we 
found  its  changing  character, widen- 
ing and  with  steeper  banks,  afforded  j 


little  feeding  ground  tor  ducks  and 
none  save  a  few  mallards  were  seen. 
The  sixth  nest  of  the  red-tailed 
hawk  was  discovered,  containing 
three  eggs  ;  we  passed  several  more 
of  these  nests  on  the  trip  but  did  not 
stop  to  examine  them  as  the  bird 
breeds  in  the  tops  of  large  trees, 
usually  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
from  40  to  100  fett  high,  with  a 
cl  mb  of  40  to  50  feet  to  the  first 
branches,  and  as  we  already  had  13 
choice  eggs  we  were  content.  I 
secured  on  this  morning  a  fine 
female  broad  winged  hawk.  We 
reached  the  Headingly  bridge  at 
noon  and  had  dinner  ;  here  we  found 
another  shrike's  nest  complete  but 
without  eggs.  Packing  up  our 
stuff,  we  set  off  on  our  last  run  and 
without  excitement  worthy  of  men- 
tion, save  a  wetting  in  running  the 
rapids,  reached  Winnipeg  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  return- 
ing via  Northern  Pacific  on  Tuesday 
evening  from  the  most  enjoyable  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable  trip  I 
ever  took.  I  reached  home  satis- 
fied that  I  had  worked  the  territory 
between  here  and  Winnipeg  about 
as  thoroughly  as  it  could  be  worked. 
The  boys  want  to  go  again  and  pro- 
bably we  will  next  month,  if  not 
then,  certainly  next  summer  — £du- 
caiional  journal  of  Western  Canada, 
July  I  goo. 
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LITERATURE. 

Mxaminers :  A,  Campbell,  D.  Fotheringham, 
D.  Walker,  B.A. 

Note. — One  mark  is  to  be  de 
ducted  for  each  misspelt  word.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
deducted  for  want  of  neatness. 

Presiding  examiners  will  instruct 
the  candidates  to  take  A  and  B  and 
either  C  or  D. 


I  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act  that  each  tomorrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

5  Art  IS  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts,  though   stout 
and  brave, 
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Still,    like    muffled    drums,    are 
beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

9  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  bat- 
tle. 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle, — 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

13  Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleas- 
ant ! 
Let    the    dead    Past    bury   its 
dead  ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present  ! 
Heart    within,  and    God  o'er- 
head  ! 

1.  Tell    what    you    know    of    the 
author  of  this  extract. — 10. 

2,  Distinguish  between:  "end" 
and  "  way,"  "  to  morrow  "  and  "  to 
day,"  "  Art ''  and  "  Time,"  "  field  of 
battle  "  and  "  bivouac,"  "  stout  and 
"brave,"  "driven  cattle"  and 
"  hero,"  "  the  dead  Past  "  and  "  its 
dead  "  as  used   in   this  poem. — 2  x  7 


3.  What, 


the 


in    this    poem,    is 
force  of:    "enjoyment,"    "sorrow, 
"destined,"      "farther,"      "funeral 
marches,"  "  the  strife  "  ? — 2  x  6  =  12. 

4.  {a)  Paraphrase  the  last  stanza 
of  this  extract,  that  is,  give  its  full 
meaning  in  every  day  language. — 8. 

{b)  What  lesson  would  the  writer 
teach  us  from  lines  6,  7,  8  ? — 4. 

{c)  What  lesson  would  he  impress 
upon  us  by  comparmg  the  w^orld  to 
a  battle  field,  and  life  to  a  bivouac  ? 

— 4- 

5.  Show  the  fitness  of  the  figure 
"  like  muffled  drums."  Why  do  the 
words  "  Time,"  "  Future,"  "  Present" 
begin  with  capitals  ? — 6. 

6.  State  briefly,  in  your  own  lan- 
guage, the  main  lesson  of  the  writer 
in  A  Psalm  of  Life,  and  quote  the 
stanzas  beginning  "  Life  is  real " 
and  "  Let  us,  then."— 4  +  4  +  4=  12. 


B 

Quote  the  following  : 

{a)  Lead,  Kindly  Light. 

(i>)  Elegy  Writ/en  in  a  Country 
Churchyard :  the  16  lines  beginning, 
"  The  breezy  call,"  etc. 

C 

The  English  never  before  or  after- 
wards lost  so  dreadful  a  battle  as 
that  of  Bannockburn,  nor  did  the 
Scots  ever  gain  one  of  so  much  im- 
portance. Many  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry  lay  dead  on  the  field  ;  a  great 
many  more  were  made  prisoners ; 
and  the  whole  of  King  Edward's 
immense  army  was  dispersed  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  English,  after  this  great  de- 
feat, were  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  support  their  pretensions  to  be 
masters  ot  Scotland,  or  to  continue, 
as  they  had  done  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  to  send  armies  into  that  coun- 
try to  subdue  it.  On  the  contrary, 
they  became  scarcely  able  to  defend 
their  own  frontiers  against  Robert 
Bruce  and  his  victorious  soldiers. 

Thus  did  Robert  Bruce  rise  from 
the  condition  of  an  exile,  hunted 
with  blood-hounds  like  a  stag  or 
beast  of  prey,  to  the  rank  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  wisest 
and  bravest  kings  who  then  lived. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  career.  Name  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  which  chiefly  earned 
him  the  title,  "  The  Wizard  of  the 
North."  Name  the  "  double  treas- 
ure "he  left  us  at  his  death.  Give 
the  name  of  the  work  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken. — 6  +  3  +  2+1 
=  12. 

2,  (a)  Under  what  circumstances 
did  the  English  invade  Scotland  at 
this  time  ? 

(b)  What  would  be  the  difference 
in  the  equipment  of  an  English  army 
then  and  now  ? 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


THE     UNEXPECTED. 

THE  little  burns  singing  here  as 
everywhere,  the   Highland  not 
with  the  less  music  :  "  Men  may 
come,  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  for- 
ever." 

Attended  the  parish  church,  old 
and  grey  but  clean  and  neat.  The 
grave  yard  all  round,  where  quietly 
sleeps  the  dust  of  many  generations 
of  the  forebears,  awaiting  the 
fulfillrnent  of  the  life  promise  made 
to  the  fathers   in  the  far  past  years 

Had  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
an  edifying  sermon  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Jno.  Came- 
ron, M.A.,  from  the  words,  "  Be  not 
afraid,  only  believe/'  and  since,  ever 
and  anon,  the  words  come  back  to 
cheer  and  strengthen  in  life's  cease- 
less movement 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  by 
the  "  highway,''  past  the  farms  tilled 
by  the  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
Dun  aulghtach  Stewart  field,  Dall- 
na-chardan.  Crossed  the  latter  to 
the  sea. 

One  of  the  fields  of  this  farm  re- 
calls vividly  this  scene  :  A  summer 
day  ;  a  field  of  grain,  and  ripe ;  the 
reapers  arranged  so  that  a  man  and 
woman  work  side  by  side,  and  each 
couple  thus  arranged  throughout  the 
day  have  allotted  to  them  an  equal 
portion  to  reap  ;  men  binding,  others 
gathering  the  sheaves  into  stooks. 
A  field  alive  with  merry  men  and 
comely  women  ;  couples  bantering, 
chaffing ;  who  does  the  best  work, 
the  most  work,  and  works  the 
speediest. 

The  grain  falls  in  handfuls,  care- 
fully arranged  in  sheaves  ready  for 
binding.     Thus  the   day   passes — a 


long  day  for  the  reapers  The  night 
gathers  home  tired  laborers ;  sore  of 
hand  are  the  reapers,  but  a  day  of 
much  instruction  to  the  workers 
in  the  school  of  life,  our  final 
university.  What  a  contrast  to 
a  ten-acre  field  in  harvest  time 
in  Ontario,  with  its  three  or  four  men 
and  a  reaper  ! 

On  the  shore  we  sat  by 
the  calm  sobbing  sea  ;  greeted 
by  the  low,  sweet  notes  of  the  birds 
in  the  fields,  watched  by  the  swift, 
observant  sea  gull,  sitting  on  the 
rocks  near  by ;  the  tide  silently  ris- 
ing and  swirling  about  the  rocks ; 
meanwhile  the  sun  hastens  west- 
ward. 

This  rugged  shore  and  cave  is 
alive  to  me  with  memories  of  by- 
gone years.  On  the  one  side,  of 
work  in  the  day's  early  dawn,  labor- 
ing men  gathering  sea-wrack  for 
manuring  their  land,  horses  strug- 
gling up  the  steep  ascent  dragging 
the  heavily-laden  cart  :  The  sea, 
dark  and  booming  with  loud  roar, 
driven  in  by  the  fierce  north- 
west wind  :  on  the  other  hand, 
in  that  dark  recess,  operations  of  a 
very  different  class  may  be  under 
way.  Here  is  the  little  stream, 
there  the  niche  for  the  still  from 
which  in  due  time  (wind,  weather 
and  other  things  permitting)  will  run 
a  steady  jet,  not  very  copious,  of 
liquid  that  has  no  poison  in  it,  so 
the  experts  testify. 

In  the  evening  we  attended  the 
Free  Church  and  heard  a  discourse 
by  an  Edinburgh  man,  not  unknown 
to  financial  men  in  Toronto. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for   no  man. 

The  coach  and  four  from  Camp. 
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belltown  on  Monday  morning  takes 
us  through  the  Clachan  past  the  old 
parish  school  (in  imagination  full  of 
boys  and  girls),  up  the  steep  incline, 
till  in  less  than  one-half  mile  we  are 
higher  than  Creag  Loisgte,  650  feet 
above  sea  level.  And  now  we  are 
faced  steadily  to  the  west.  From 
this  vantage  ground  we  have  a  full 
view  of  all  the  farms,  sea,  islands, 
church  and  Clachan,  in  which  we 
have  lived  so  happily  and  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  week.  Tarbert, 
Loch-Fyne,  due  at  noon  ;  Glasgow, 
by  Greenock  (steamer  and  rail)  due 
in  the  evening. 

The  Tail  of  theBank  always  comes 
back  to  memory  with  the  word 
Greenock.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
century  now  closing  there  rode 
at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  a  ship  full 
of  passengers  all  Highlanders, 
many  from  Kyntire,  and  bound 
for  Upper  Canada,  British  North 
Ameiica,  via  New  York. 

Two  hundred,  four  score  and 
thirteen  souls  was  the  total  number 
of  the  passengers.  One  of  the  fam- 
ilies was  made  up  as  follows  :  The 
father,  a  patriarch  (grandfather), 
and  wife,  the  former  eighty-six  years 
old  ;  seven  sons,  unmarried,  a  niece, 
one  son  married,  wife  and  six  child- 
ren, making  in  all,  in  this  one  fam 
ily,  eighteen  souls,  and  one  son  left 
behind — who  followed  a  few  years 


later.  What  an  addition  to  Upper 
Canada  !  What  a  loss  to  Scotland  ! 
Such  as  these  built  and  are  building 
the  Empire  in  Canada.  No  wonder 
when  the  Motherland  required  men 
to  speak  to  the  enemy  in  South  Africa 
Canada  spontaneously  offered  men 
who  can  effectively  deal  with  schem- 
ers aiming  at  the  disintegration  of 
the  Empire. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  sore- 
ness of  the  parting ;  one  friend 
after  another  drops  off  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  way  from 
Clachan  to  Greenock,  At  Greenock 
the  final  parting  takes  place;  and 
then  the  staunch  ship  was  headed  to 
the  far  West. 

Tuesday  morning,  left  the  friends 
in  Glasgow,  a  rapid  run  to  and  a 
quiet  night  in  Manchester,  a  day 
spent  in  this  rich  and  popubus  city, 
looking  over  the  new  and  magnifi- 
cent building  for  housing  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  Manchester.  The 
schools  and  new  building  conducted 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Reynolds,  managing  director  and 
secretary  of  the  Technical  School 
Board. 

The  Mersey,  Liverpool,  "  Mount- 
ing in  hot  haste,"  the  steamer. — 
Westward.  —  Out  to  sea.  Four 
weeks  in  the  tight  little,  right  little 
islands,  and  each  day  superb. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


m'gill  model  school. 

Friday  morning,  26th  June,  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  Model  School  children  assembled 
to  witness  the  closing  ceremonies  of 
the  school.  There  were  m  my  more 
people  present  than  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  limited  room  of  the 
hall.  All  the  pupils  from  the  kinder- 
garten proved  that  their  musical 
training  had  certainly  not  been  ne- 
glected, as  they   sang  very  delight- 


fully several  patriotic  and  other 
songs.  The  girls  of  the  senior  class 
rendered  a  chorus  in  French. 

The  presenting  of  reports  came 
first  on  the  programme.  Miss  Sloane, 
the  primary  principal,  reported  that 
the  average  attendance  had  been 
115.  Contagious  diseases  had  had 
some  effect  upon  the  number  in 
attendance. 

Miss  Peebles  gave  an  encouraging 
report  for  the  girls'  Model.     There 
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were  207  on  the  roll,  of  which  92  per 
cent,  was  the  average  attendance. 
The  good  work  done  by  the  teachers 
in  training  was  emphasized.  Splen- 
did progress  was  made  under  their 
tuition.  Miss  Peebles  referred  to 
the  difficulties  under  which  a  child 
labored,  who  had  the  distracting  in- 
fluences of  private  societies,  music, 
dancing,  fancy  work,  etc ,  things 
which  could  not  but  interfere  with 
school  work  The  loss  sustained  in 
the  deaths  of  Prof.  Fowler  and  Dr. 
Reid  was  deeply  felt. 

Mr.  Honeyman  read  the  boys' 
Model  report,  and  referred  to  the 
need  of  a  place  in  which  the  boys 
might  play  inside  in  stormy  weather. 

Dr.  Robins,  in  his  address,  made 
some  very  forcible  remarks  upon 
discipline,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
would  continue  to  be  exercised  at 
the  Model  School — the  threatening 
letters  of  parents,  notwithstanding. 
He  had  received  more  than  one  in- 
sulting communication  during  the 
session  ;  and  he  referred  in  not  very 
complimentary  terms  to  the  mental 
condition  of  a  parent  who  wrote, 
saymg  that  he  would  horsewhip  a 
teacher  who  had  discharged,  simply, 
his  duty.  "  If  parents  do  not  ap- 
prove," said  the  doctor,  warmly,  "of 
the  way  in  which  discipline  is  per- 
formed, they  can  step  out  into  in-, 
finite  space.  We  do  not  propose  to 
make  this  school  a  battle-ground  for 
conflicting  theories  on  discipline." 
Cruelty,  disobedience  and  insult 
offered  to  teachers  would  always 
find  their  due  reward.  Dr.  Robins 
then  proceeded  to  make  some  inter- 
esting announcements.  Changes  will 
take  place  in  the  teaching  staff  next 
year.  Miss  Peebles  will  no  longer 
have  a  special  class,  but  will  be  gen- 
eral supervisor.  A  transition  class 
will  be  formed,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
will  be  headmaster  of  the  boys' 
department.  The  following  new 
teachers  will  be  added  :   Miss  I^orke. 


B.A.,  for  the  advanced  class;  Mr- 
Alex.  Campbell,  B.A.,  boys'  depart" 
ment  ;  Miss  Murphy,  senior  class  ; 
Miss  Shang,  junior  class ;  Miss 
Rummells,  primary  department. 

Rev.  Dr.  MacVicar,  chairman  of 
the  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  added  a  few  words 
of  emphasis  to  those  of  Dr.  Robins, 
about  discipline.  He  also  congratu- 
lated the  school  and  staff  upon  the 
excellent  work  done. 


The  tocsin  has  been  sounded  by 
certain  schoolmasters  in  Germany 
to  warn  parents  against  kindergar- 
tens. Should  the  reaction  spread  to 
England,  there  will  be  many  to  cry 
"  Welcome  !  "  In  spite  of  Mr.  Earl 
Barnes  and  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd, 
we  do  not  want  our  children  impaled 
and  dissected.  It  is  with  some 
alarm  that  we  notice  the  rapid 
spread  of  these  infants'  schools  for 
well-to  do  children.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  P.sitivist  Revieiv,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Marvin  discusses  the  question 
in  reference  to  the  Elementary 
Schools.  The  Government  under- 
takes the  charge  of  infants  from  the 
age  of  three  years.  Everyone  must 
agree  vv^ith  Mr.  Marvin  that  this 
state  of  affairs  is  a  pis  ailer,  and  that 
with  increasing  culture  in  the  home- 
life  of  the  proletariat  will  come  an 
increasing  desire  to  keep  the  babies 
at  home  until  they  have  reached  the 
age,  say,  of  seven.  But  for  educated 
parents  to  renounce  their  respon- 
sibilities at  an  early  age  is  bad  for 
them  and  for  the  children  alike.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Froebel's 
principles  were  primarily  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  mothers.  But 
there  is  a  fashion  in  these  matters, 
and  the  kindergarten  flourishes  in 
spite  of  the  teaching  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Mason,  just  because  it  is  there 
and  parents  are  \a.zy.—/ournal  of 
Education. 
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(Continued  from  page  274.) 

{c)  By  what  stratagems  did  Bruce 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  numbers  ? 
— 12. 

3.  Show  that  Bannockburn  was  a 
most  momentous  battle  to  both  the 
English  and  the  Scots. — 8. 

4.  (a)  Distinguish  between:  "best" 
and  "  bravest,"  "nobility  "  and  "gen- 
try," "dispersed  "  and  "  destroyed," 
"  stag  "  and  "  beast  of  prey." — 2  x  4 
=  8. 

{b)  Explain  :  "  pretensions  to  be 
masters,"  "  defend  their  frontiers," 
"  the  condition  of  an  exile,"  "  inde- 
pendent sovereign,"  "  universally 
acknowledged." — 2  x  5  =  10. 

D 

Wolfe  applied  himself  intently  to 
reconnoitring  the  north  shore  above 
Quebec.  Nature  had  given  him 
good  eyes,  as  well  as  a  warmth  of 
temper  to  follow  first  impressions. 
He  himself  discovered  the  cove 
which  now  bears  his  name,  where 
the  bending  promontories  almost 
form  a  basin,  with  a  very  narrow 
margin,  over  which  the  hill  rises 
precipitously.  He  saw  the  path 
that  wound  up  the  steep,  though  so 
narrow  that  two  men  could  hardly 
march  in  it  abreast  ;  and  he  knew, 
by  the  number  of  tents  which  he 
counted  on  the  summit  that  the 
Canadian  post  which  guarded  it 
could  not  exceed  a  hundred  Here 
he  resolved  to  land  his  army  by  sur- 
prise. To  mislead  the  enemy,  his 
troops  were  kept  far  above  the  town  ; 
while  Saunders,  as  if  an  attack  were 
intended  at  Beauport,  set  Cook,  the 
great  mariner,  with  others,  to  sound 
the   water    and   plant    buoys   along 

that  shore. 

*  *  * 

Every  officer  knew  his  appointed 
duty,  when,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  September. 
Wolfe,  Monckton  and  Murray,  and 
about  half  the  forces,  set  off  in  boats, 
and,    using   neither   sail    nor    oars, 


glided  down  with  the  tide.  In  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  ships  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  though  the  night  had 
become  dark,  aided  by  the  rapid 
current,  they  reached  the  cove  just 
in  time  to  cover  ttie  landing.  Wolfe 
and  the  troops  with  him  leaped  on 
the  shore  ;  the  light  infantry,  who 
found  themselves  borne  by  the  cur- 
renc  a  little  below  the  entrenched 
path,  clambered  up  the  steep  hill, 
staying  themselves  by  the  roots  and 
boughs  of  the  maple  and  spruce  and 
ash  trees  that  covered  the  precipi- 
tous declivity. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the 
author  of  this  extract  and  of  his 
writings. — 5. 

2.  (a)  What  circumstance  led  to 
this  conflict  between  the  French  and 
the  English  in  America  ? 

{b)  How  did  the  two  armies  com- 
pare in  numbers,  in  discipline,  in 
the  skill  and  heroism  of  their  lead- 
ers ? — 8  -f  2  -f  2  -f  2  =  14. 

3.  Explain:  "reconnoitring," 
"  warmth  of  temper,"  "  bending  pro- 
montories," '*  rises  precipitously," 
"  the    Canadian   post,"  "  Cook,  the 


great     ma,rmer, 


to     sound     the 


waters,"  "  plant  buoys,"  "  to  cover 
the  landing,"  "  declivity." — 2  x  10  = 
20. 

4.  Give  the  stanza  recited  by 
Wolfe  to  the  stroke  of  the  oar  in  the 
rippling  river  ;  give  the  name  of  the 
poem  from  which  it  is  taken,  and 
the    name   of   its   author. — 3 -i- 1 -f  i 

=  5- 

5.  Name  the  various  operations 
by  which  Wolfe  tried  to  mislead  the 
French  as  to  his  real  plan  of  attack. 
-6. 

HISTORY. 

Note. — One  mark  is  to  be  de- 
ducted for  each  misspelt  word.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  de- 
ducted for  want  of  neatness. 

I.  {a)  Explain  the  leading  fea- 
tures   of    the    Feudal    System  ;  (b) 
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Give    a  short    account  of   its  intro- 
duction and  decline  in  England. — 12. 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  the 
following  :  {a)  Conquest  of  Ireland  ; 
{b)  Spanish  Armada  ;  {c)  Declaration 
of  Rights. — 15. 

3.  Relate  the  causes,  most  impor- 
tant events,  and  results  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  and  Indian  Mutiny. — 18 

4.  State  the  causes.leadingevents, 
and  results  of  the  troubles  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  in  1837-38. — 15. 

5.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the 
following  ;     {a)  Act  of  Union,  1841  ; 
{b)  Rebellion  Losses  Acts  ;  {c)  Secu 
larization   of   Clergy   Reserves  ;  (i) 
Abolition  of  Seignorial  Tenure. — 16. 

6.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  fol- 
lowing treaties  :  (a)  Ashburton 
Treaty,  I S42  ;  {I?)  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
1854.— 12. 

7.  Write  notes  on  any  three  of 
the  following  :  (a)  Laval ;  {b)  Car- 
leton  ;  {c)  Brock  ;  {d)  Sydenham  ;  {e) 
Elgin. — 12. 

GRAMMAR. 

Note. — One  mark  is  to  be  de- 
ducted for  each  misspelt  word.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  de- 
ducted for  want  of  neatness. 

I.  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This   is   my  own,   my   native 
land  ! 
Whose  heart    hath    ne'er    within 

him  burn'd, 
As   home  his    footsteps  he   hath 
turn'd 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign 
strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him 

well  ; 
For    him    no    minstrel    raptures 

swell  ; 
High  though  his  title,  proud   his 

name, 
Boundless   his  wealth  as  wish  can 

claim  ; 
Despite   those    titles,    power    and 
pelf, 


nammg 


The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he 

sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonor'd   and   unsung. 

{a)  From  this  extract  write  in  full 
with  their  relations  :  (i)  five  subor- 
dinate clauses— 15;  (ii)  ten  phrases 
— 20. 

{b)  Write  also  in  lull  one  example 
each  of  subjunctive,  imperative,  in- 
terrogative and  assertive  clauses  or 
sentences,  with  reasons  for  so 
them.— 8. 

(r)Parse  the  italacized  words. — 26. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between 
phrase  and  clause,  sentence  and 
clause,  principal  and  dependent, 
subjective  and  objective,  transitive 
and  intransitive,  adverbial  and  ad- 
jectival, coordinate  and  subordin- 
ate, and  give  an  example  of  each. — 
14-1-7  =  21. 

3.  Construct  sentences  to  show 
that  each  of  the  following  words 
may  have  three  different  grammati- 
cal values  or  uses,  and  state  what 
those  values  are  m  each  sentence  : 
iron,  saddle,  that,  but. — 12. 

4.  Correct,  giving  reasons  :  I  seen 
the  ball  was  going  to  be  catched 
with  one  eye.  It  wont  be  done 
without  we  do  it.  Where  was  you 
when  I  come  ?  Have  you  wrote 
them  letters  you  had  to  ?  Them 
hats  didnt  ought  to  belong  there. 
— 20. 

5.  Give  a  definition  and  an  exam- 
ple of  a  proper,  a  common,  a  col- 
lective, an  abstract,  a  gender,  a  sim- 
ple, a  derivative,  a  compound  noun. 
—8, 

6.  Write  correctly  the  contrac- 
tions for  the  days  of  the  week  and 
for  the  months  of  the  year. — 8. 

7.  {a)  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of 
shall  and  will  (i)  to  express  simple 
futurity,  (ii)  to  express  determina- 
tion or  promise. — 4. 

{b)  Give  the  meaning  and  an  ex- 
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ample  of  each  of  the  following  verb 
phrases  :  Progressive,  emphatic, 
potential,  and  obligative — 8. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Note. — One  mark  is  to  be  de- 
ducted for  each  misspelt  word.  A 
maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  de- 
ducted for  want  of  neatness, 

1.  {a)  What  are  parallels  of  lati- 
tude ?  Give  the  names  and  posi- 
tions of  the  four  most  important. — 6. 

{b)  What  is  meant  by  climate  ? 
By  referring  to  Canada,  point  out 
four  conditions  which  may  affect  the 
climate  of  a  country. — 8. 

2.  Name  in  order,  from  west  to 
east,  the  provinces  of  Canada  and 
mention  three  of  the  largest  cities 
or  towns  in  each. — 14. 

3.  In  what  respect  does  Manitoba 
agree  with  or  differ  from  Ontario 
with  regard  to  {a)  physical  features, 
{I})  climate,  (<r)  industries,  {d)  ex- 
ports?— 16. 

4.  In  travelling  from  Sarnia  to 
Montreal  by  the  direct  line  of  the 
G.T.R.  through  what  counties  would 
you  pass  ? — g 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe 
and  indicate  by  writing  the  names, 
the  locations  of :  {a)  The  peninsu- 
las ;  {b)  The  coast  indentations  ; 
{c)  The  mountain  chains  ;  [d)  The 
British  possessions. — 20. 

6.  Mention  five  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles exported  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  British  Columbia,  Jamaica, 
Cape  Colony,  India,  and  Austraha. 
—  15- 

7.  Where  and  what  is  each  of  the 
following  :  Aden,  Trinidad,  Shan- 
non, Tasmania,  Corea,  Bermuda, 
Regina,  Hong  Kong,  Vesuvius, 
Nyassa,  Glasgow,  St.  Helena,  Siam, 
Portsmouth,  Ganges  ?— 12. 

COMPOSITION. 

Note. — One  mark  is  to  be  de- 
ducted for  each  misspelt  word.     A 


maximum  of  five  marks  may  be  de- 
ducted for  want  of  neatness. 

1.  Write  a  composition  of  at  least 
thirty  lines,  taking  for  your  subject 
any  one  of  the  following  : — 

{a)  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. 

(b)  An  Eventful  Day  in  My 
Life. 

(c)  Autumn  in  Ontario. 
{d)  A  Picnic  in  the  Woods. 

{e)  A  Hunting  Expedition  — 50. 

2.  {a)  Write  a  letter  of  about 
thirty  lines  to  some  friend,  giving  a 
description  of  any  village,  town  or 
city  which  you  have  recently 
visited. — 45. 

{b)  Write  the  address  of  your 
letter  within  a  ruled  space  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  envelope. — 5 

ARITHMETIC. 

Note. — One  mark  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed for  each  misspelt  word.  A  maxi- 
mum of  five  marks  may  be  deducted 
for  want  of  neatness. 

I.  {a)     Define  : — unit,     multiple, 

fraction,    percentage,    interest.  — 15. 

{b)  Find     the     least      common 

multiple  of  147,  693    and  385. — 10. 

2  If  3  lbs.  of  tea  are  worth  36 
lbs.  of  sugar,  32  lbs.  of  sugar  worth 
8  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  7  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco worth  $1.82,  find  the  value  of 
79  lbs.  of  tea  — 25 

3.  A  dishonest  milk  dealer  buys 
135  gallons  of  pure  milk  at  23  cents 
a  gallon  and  after  mixing  ic  with 
water,  which  costs  him  nothing, 
sells  the  mixture  at  4^  cents  a 
quart,  thereby  gaining  $2.43.  How 
much  water  has  he  used  ? — 25. 

4.  A  receives  ^^  of  an  estate  and 

B  -t    of  —  of  the  remainder.       C 

9  35 

gets  what  is  left    and  finds  that  his 

share  is  worth  $872  more  than  A's. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  estate  ? — 
25- 
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5.  In  a  factory  there  are  264  men, 
women  and  boys.  Find  the  number 
of  each  if  there  are  33  per  cent, 
more  women  than  boys  and  25  per 
cent  more  men  than  women. — 25. 

6.  On  May  21st,  1897,  Brown 
borrowed  $375,  agreeing  to  pay 
simple  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  per  annum.  What 
amount  will  he  require  to  settle  his 
account  on  October   14th,    1899  ? — 

25- 

7.  A  contractor  undertakes  to  lay 

a  sidewalk  8  feet  wide  on  both  sides 
of  a  street  ^  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  plank  used  is  to  be  2  in.  thick 
and  the  walk  is  to  be  supported  by 
three  continuous  lines  of  scantling  4 
m.  square.  Determine  the  cost  of 
the  lumber  at  $15  per  thousand  feet 
board  measure. — 25. 

8.  Divide  the  sum  of  the  following 
numbers  by  4,786  : 

eight  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  four, 

nine  millions  fifty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-six, 

two  hundred  and  four  thousand 
and  fifty-nine, 

sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven, 

seven  millions  thirty  thousand  and 
eight, 

eight  hundred  and  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 

four  millions  eight  hundred  and 
ninety, 

seven  hundred  and  eighty-two, 

seventy-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five, 

five  millions  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-three, 

five  thousand  and  sixty,^ 


five  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sandsix  hundred  and  eighty-three. — 
25- 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND  TEMPERANCE. 

Note. —[No  marks  given  for  No.  8  unless 
all  the  work  is  correct.] 

Note. — One  mark  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed for  each  misspelt  word.  A  maxi- 
mum of  five  marks  may  be  deducted 
for  want  of  neatness. 

1.  (a)  State  why  the  human  sys- 
tem demands  (i)  food,  (ii)  water, 
and  (iii)  air. — 9. 

(d)  Classify  foods.  State  the 
purpose  and  give  an  example  of 
each  class. — 6. 

2.  Describe  the  stomach,  showing 
its  arrangement  for  receiving,  oper- 
ating on,  and  disposing  of  the  food. 
—18. 

3  (a)  Name  in  order  the  vessels, 
openings,  and  chambers  through 
which  the  blood  is  forced  as  it  passes 
from  the  aorta  until  it  re-enters  it. — 
14. 

(d)  What  changes  does  the 
blood  undergo  in  this  course  ? — 6. 

4.  Explain  how  the  act  of  breath- 
ing is  produced  and  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  air  inhaled 
and  the  air  exhaled. — y  +  8-  15. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  function  of 
each  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter  of 
which  the  brain    is   composed  ? — 8. 

(^)  Explain  fully  why  "  it  is 
impossible  to  define  a  person's 
character  and  mental  ability  by  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  skull." 
—6. 

6.  What  effects  has  the  use  (a)  of 
alcohol  on  respiration  and  {/>)  of 
tobacco  on  the  nerves  ? — 10  -f  8  =  18 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


7^HE  Century  Magazineiox  August 
contains  the  first  part  of  a  stir- 
ring historical  serial  by  a  new 
writer,  Miss  Bertha  Rundle.  "The 
Helmet  of  Navarre,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
highly  commended  by  the  editors  in 
The  Topics  of  the  Time.  There  are  a 
number  of  short  stories,  as  is  natural 
in  a  summer  number,  including 
"  The  Author's  Reading  in  Simp- 
kinsville,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
and  "The  Druggist's  Clerk,"  by 
Laura  E.  Richards.  "  In  the  Woods 
with  the  Bow,"  is  an  amusing  sketch 
by  Maurice  Thompson.  A  some- 
what unusual  note  in  magazine  poe- 
try is  to  be  found  in  "  The  E'enin' 
Brings  a'  Hame,"  by  Torquil  Mac 
donald. 

The  August  Cosmopolitan  has  for 
one  of  its  chief  attractions  an  article 
by  the  editor  entitled  "The  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.'* Mr.  Walker's  views  on  the 
British  Empire  are  well  known.  The 
most  important  contribution  to  the 
number,  however,  is  a  short  story  by 
Mrs  Wharton,  which,  although 
somewhat  lighter  in  tone  than  most 
of  her  writing,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  author's  remarkable  work 
manship.  "  The  story  of  Annabel 
Lee  "  is  a  serial  of  unusual  merit. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  Francis 
Willmg  Wharton. 

The  Studio  has  long  held  the  posi 
tion  of  the  best  art  magazine.  It  is 
an  unfailing  pleasure  to  study  with 
attention  its  monthly  issues.  The 
first  article  in  the  June  number  is 
"  The  Art  of  1900,"  by  A.  L.  Baldry. 
The  particular  artists  named  are 
represented  by  examples  of  their 
most  recent  work,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Sargent's  portrait  of  Major  Gene 
ral  Ian  Hamilton  ;  "  Equipped,"  by 
Solomon  J.  Solomon,  and  "  Charity," 


by  Frank  Brangwyn.  The  second 
part  of  "  Suggestions  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Sporting  Cups  and 
Trophies,"  appears  in  this  number, 
and  is  copiously  illustrated.  The 
most  interesting  department  of  the 
Prize  Competitions  is  undoubtedly 
the  successful  essays  in  the  Book- 
plate competition.  Some  of  the  ex- 
amples given  are  unusually  inter- 
esting. 

The  August  number  of  the  Atlan- 
tic contains  some  really  beautiful 
work,  such  as  "  The  Foreigner,"  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  and  "  A  Sea 
Change,"  by  Alice  Brown.  "The 
Foreigner  ''  is  quite  perfect  in  its 
own  way.  It  is  one  of  the  inimitable 
stories  about  Mrs.  Todd,  who  cannot 
appear  too  often  m  Miss  Jewett's 
work.  "  A  Sea  Change  "  is  also  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  but  it 
deals  with  a  more  nervous  type — 
the  collapse  of  a  farmer's  wife 
through  hard  work  and  loneliness, 
and  her  restoration. 

The  August  number  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  has  been  called  for  several 
years  the  fiction  number.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  article  on  "  Pretoria  in  War 
Times,"  and  several  contributions  in 
verse,  the  entire  number  is  made  up 
of  prose  writing  more  or  less  imagina- 
tive. Not,  on  second  consideration, 
that  one  would  deny  the  epithet  im- 
aginative to  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  contribution.  He  has  made 
up  his  mind  again  about  the  English- 
man and  expresses  himself  heroically. 
"  The  Englishman  is  not  a  good 
sportsman  because  he  is  not  a  good 
loser."  "  The  Green  Pigs  "  is  a  story 
of  captivating  humor,  by  Sydney 
Herman  Preston.  There  are  seven 
other  short  stories,  most  of  which 
are  good,  and  that  is  much  to  say  for 
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any  mao^azine.  Bliss  Carman  has  a 
characteristic  poem  entitled,  "  The 
Green  Dancers,"  but  the  two  most 
charming  parts  of  the  magazine  are 
"Midsummer — eight  illustrations  in 
color,"  by  Henry  McCarter,  and 
"How  Granny  Reads  Her  Omar," 
by  Mary  Young. 

Mrs  Rorer,  for  good  reasons,  is 
gradually  reducing  our  menu  card. 
In  the  August  Ladies  Home  Journal 
there  appears  an  article  by  her  en- 
titled "Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  Pies." 
Many  people  will  be  inclined  to 
reserve  the  pies  in  spite  of  it  But 
at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Rorer  expres- 
ses a  sadly  over  looked  principle  in 
cooking  when  she  says  that  forms  of 
preparing  food  that  increase  labor 
and  do  not  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  food  m  any  way  should  not 
be  encouraged.  "  Grandmother 
Winslow's  Precious  Plates,"  by  Jo 
seph  Blethen,  and  "My  Summei 
with  Some  Chipmunks,"  by  Alaric 
Stone,  are  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing contributions  in  the  August 
number  of  this  magazine. 

"  Queen  Log  and  Queen  Stork " 
is  a  charming  story  tor  older  girls, 
by  Susan  Coolidge,  published  in  the 
-August  number  of  St.  Nicholas.  A 
story  of  boys  to  keep  the  balance 
even,  is  written  by  Reginald  Gourlay 
— "  The  Lucky  Lieutenant."  There 
ate  two  extremely  interesting  articles 
in  this  holiday  number  of  St  Nicho- 
las :  the  first  'called  "  The  Greatest 
Explosion  of  Historic  Times,"  is  an 
account  by  Dr.  Murray  Aaron  of  the 
great  eruption  of  Krahatua  in  1883  ! 
the  other  is  "  Some  Literary  Cats," 
by  Miss  Helen  Winslow.  The  arti- 
cle is  made  up  of  extracts  from  a 
book  recently  published  written  by 
Miss  Winslow  and  entitled  "Con 
cerning  Cats." 

Among     the    many     books    that 
have  been  issued  by  'Ike  Copp,  Clark 


Company  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Winston  Spencer  Church- 
ill's "  London  to  Ladysmith,''  and 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  "  The 
Reign  of  Law,"  hold  a  deservedly 
popular  place.  Mr.  Churchill's 
book  is  esteemed  by  many  the  most 
interesting  book  on  the  war  that 
has  so  tar  appeared.  His  escape 
from  Pretoria  is  the  most  exciting 
episode  in  the  book,  but  it  does  not 
by  any  means  render  the  remainder 
uninteresting  by  contrast, 

Mr.  Allen's  work  has  lately  be- 
come exceedingly  popular  in  Great 
Britain,  where  his  books  are  re- 
garded as  being  amongst  the  strong- 
est from  across  the  sea.  "  The 
Reign  of  Law,"  which  has  for  a 
second  descriptive  title,  "  A  Tale 
of  the  Kentucky  Hemp  Fields," 
is  appearing  in  England,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Increasing  Purpose," 
which  might  almost  be  preferred  to 
the  name  in  use  on  this  side.  The 
story  itself  is  an  example  of  the  re- 
viving interest  in  mental  problems 
as  opposed  to  the  plots  of  circum- 
stance The  illustrations  are  un- 
usually attractive. 

Among  the  stories  issued  by  the 
same  firm  which  are  sure  to  become 
more  popular  as  the  year  advances 
are  "The  Kings'of  the  East,"  by'Syd- 
ney  Grier,  and  "  The  Bath  Com- 
edy," by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle, 
The  first  is  a  long  story,  "  a  story 
of  the  near  future,"  to  quote  from 
the  title  page  which  will  serve  to 
keep  the  reader  interested  for  a 
longer  time  than  goes  to  the  reading 
of  the  average  novel.  "  The  Bath 
Comedy  "  is  as  light,  as  gay  and 
pretty  a  story  as  "  The  Pride  of 
Jennico,"  was,  or  "  Young  April.'' 
That  is  sufficient  to  ensure  it  a  wide 
popularity. 

It  is  not  every  novelist  who  can 
venture  on  a  volume  of  short  stories 
but  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  can  do  so 
safely.     "  Black    Heart  and    White 
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Heart,"  issued  by  TAe  Copp,  Clark 
Company  contains  two  other  stories 
as  well  as  the  one  that  gives  the 
title  to  the  book.  Mr.  Haggard  is 
one  of  the  very  few  writers  who  can 
choose  Africa  as  the  scene  of  his 
stories  without  having  to  get  up  the 
subject  for  the  purpose. 

The  publishers  of  "  A  Treasury 
of  Canadian  Verse,"  William  Briggs, 
Toronto,  and  /.  M.  Dent  6^  Co , 
London,  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  the  interest  that 
has  been  excited  by  Professor 
Rand's  work.  The  comment  on 
the  book  has  as  a  rule  been  favor- 
able, although  naturally  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  a 
*•  Treasury  "  should  include.  It  has 
been  felt  by  some  that  rather  too 
many  names  have  been  included. 
That,  however,  is  a  question  of 
opinion.  Professor  Rand  probably 
considered  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  keep  some  of  the  work  which 
he  mcluded  from  forgetfulness.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  with 
a  good  deal  of  truth  that  our  Cana- 
dian poets  who  are  really  poets 
and  not  versifiers  are  not  in  some 
cases  represented  by  their  best 
work.  The  appearance  of  the  vol- 
ume is  pleasing. 

One  of  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions of  IV.y.  Gage  and  Company  of 
Toronto  is  "  Boy"  by  Marie  Corelli. 
In  a  publisher's  note  it  is  stated  that 
this  is  the  most  miportant  volume 
by  Miss  Corelli  that  has  been  pub- 
lished for  some  years.  It  is  a  long 
story  and  appears  to  be  written  in  a 
much  simpler  manner  than  some  of 
Miss  Corelli's  work.  The  feeling 
throughout,  especially  in  the  part 
which  describes  the  childhood  of 
the  hero,  is  simply  expressed  and 
true.     The  story  is    modern,   quite 


of  the  present  day,  and   ends  in  the 
war  in  South  Africa. 

"Bob,  Son  of  Battle"  by  Alfred 
Ollivant,  "  The  Short  Line  War," 
by  Mer  win  Webster,  and  "A  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,"  by  James  Lane 
Allen,  continue  to  be  three  of  the 
best  selling  books  that  have  been 
issued  by  George  N.  Morang  and 
Company.  "  Bob,  Son  of  Battle," 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
stories  of  animals  that  seem  to  be 
making  a  genuine  impression  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  reading  world. 
A  more  charming  description  of  a 
good  dog  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  "  The  Short  Line  War,"  is 
its  curious  lack  of  a  conscience. 
The  last  thing  that  enters  into  its 
description  of  railway  operations  is 
any  conception  of  mine  and  thine, 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  an  interesting 
story,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  its 
effect  may  unconsciously  be  far 
from  stimulating  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. "  A  Kentucky  Cardinal," 
which  also  includes  under  the 
same  cover  •*  Aftermath  "  is 
one  of  Mr.  Allen's  first  successful 
stories.  The  passion  for  nature, 
sweetness  of  expression,  and  percep- 
tion of  the  more  important  consider- 
ations in  life  which  have  secured 
the  public  attention  are  to  be  found 
here  as  conspicuously  as  in  any  of 
his  works. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  an 
article  of  serious  weight  and  mean- 
ing in  The  Philistine,  but  "  Right- 
eousness" in  the  August  number  is 
remarkable  for  these  qualities,  even 
in  The  Philistine.  The  article  is  writ- 
ten with  candor,  and  is  directed 
more  exclusively  to  one  issue  than 
is  usual  in  this  periodical  of  protest. 
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THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 
Jno,  Millar,  B.A.,  Deputy  Minister  of    Education. 


THE  title  of' this  subject  may  ap- 
pear paradoxical  and  brings  to 
mind  the  book,  issued  some 
years  ago  in  thelnternationalScience 
Series,  written  by  Dr.  Draper,  and 
called  "  The  Conflict  Between  Re 
ligion  and  Science  "  This  work  was 
not  viewed  favorably  by  m.any  per 
sons  who  held  that  there  is 
really  no  conflict  between  science 
and  religion.  It  will  be  held  at  first 
sight  that  there  can  be  no  contest 
between  education  and  knowledge, 
while  to  ordinary  persons  education 
and  knowledge  may  be  regarded  as 
identical.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless, 
that  the  terms  are  far  from 
being  synonymous,  and  that  a 
recognition  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  would  avoid  numer- 
ous mistakes.  Education,  it  has 
been  held,  is  the  preparation  for 
complete  living.  Psychologists,  in 
dealing  with  the  mental  nature  of 
man,  speak  of  the  faculties  of  feel- 
ing, knowing  and  willing.  They 
point  out  that  in  order  to  be  edu- 
cated the  emotions  and  the  will 
must  receive  due  attention,  as  well 
as  the  intellect.  The  mistake  made 
in  our  schools  and  Colleges  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  is  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to 
training  in  knowledge  and  too  little 


to  the  training  of  the  emotions,  and 
especially  to  the  training  of  the  will. 
The  causes  of  this  tendency  are  not 
far  to  seek. 

(l)    GROWTH    OF     KNOWLEDGE. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been 
especially  marked  by  enormous  ad- 
ditions to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge.  Natural  science  in  its 
many  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
has  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
human  mind  vast  fields  of  informa- 
tion, almost  unknown  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  study  of  language 
has  discovered  mines  of  knowledge 
in  the  various  departments  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature.  His- 
tory and  politics,  with  their  cognate 
subjects,  have  presented  extensive 
departments  of  investigation  per- 
taining to  all  that  relates  to  man  as 
a  social  being.  The  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  of  labor  have  render- 
ed necessary  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  a  variety  of  callings  and  pro- 
fessions. It  is  the  age  of  speciali- 
zation, and  specialists  are  all  fight- 
ing for  what  they  deem  their  right 
share  in  human  economy.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  curriculum  of  school 
and  College,  which  fifty  years  ago 
was  given  on  one  page,  must  now 
occupy  a   dozen  pages.     The  result 
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is  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  the  student's  life. 
The  demand  is  for  "  facts,  facts, 
facts,"  regardless  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  emotions  and  equally  regard- 
less of  the  cultivation  of  the  will. 

(2)    GROWTH    OF    DEMOCRACY. 

The  growth  of  democracy,  as  well 
as  the  increase  of  knowledge,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  wrong 
views  so  often  held  regarding  edu- 
cation. The  democratic  spirit  of 
the  age,  though  on  the  whole  ad- 
vantageous, is  not  without  its  dan- 
gers. Every  avenue  in  life  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  open  to  each  one  com- 
petent to  enter.  Ambition,  if  prop- 
erly directed,  is  beneficial.  As  John 
S.  Mill  says  :  '*  Persons  who  never 
strive  for  the  unattainable  accom 
plish  little."  To  say  that  those  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life  should  not 
have  aspirations  for  positions  of 
prominence  is  repugnant  to  Chris- 
tian sentiment.  At  the  same  time, 
any  striving  after  what  is  high, 
which  unfits  for  what  is  low,  is  evil 
in  educational  methods.  Unfortun- 
ately there  has  developed  a  ten- 
dency of  having  the  early  part  of 
each  boy's  training  shaped  so  that 
he  may  become  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
a  teacher,  etc.;  and  hence  the  ad- 
aptation of  the  school  curriculum  to 
suit  the  possible  needs  of  the  few 
rather  than  to  suit  the  evident 
wants  of  the  many. 

(3)    BAD  EFFECTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Besides  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  the  growth  of  democracy,  the 
examination  system  has  also  done 
much  to  foster  a  wrong  idea  of  edu- 
cation. Examinations  are  not  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  as  some  contend,  but  a 
real  advantage,  provided  they  are 
of  the  proper  kind,  held  at  the 
proper  time,  and  conducted  as  far 
as  possible  by  the   teachers  them- 


selves. When  held  by  outside  ex- 
aminers no  consideration  can  be 
given  to  the  educational  status  of 
the  candidate,  except  that  evinced 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
the  programme.  The  system  of  ex- 
aminations by  outside  persons  is  a 
modern  development  which  has  had 
its  advantages,  but  its  attending 
evils.  So  well  are  its  dangers  recog- 
nized that  Universities  are  gradually 
turning  to  the  former  plan  of  having 
the  members  of  the  staff  the  exam- 
iners. The  Normal  Schools  and  the 
Normal  College  are  saved  from  the 
possible  injustice  of  outside  exam- 
iners by  giving  virtually  a  con- 
trolling power  to  the  staff  in  making 
its  of^cial  reports.  The  greatest 
difficulties  and  the  most  serious 
cases  of  injustice  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  non-professional 
examinations  for  teachers  and  the 
examinations  for  matriculation.  The 
introduction  of  the  system  of  confi- 
dential reports  from  the  staff  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  teachers 
regard  no  board  of  examiners  as  in- 
fallible. Unfortunately  character 
has  no  value  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  candidate  is  to  receive  a  certi- 
ficate. The  boy  who  fails  in  algebra 
may  be  debarred  from  matricula- 
tion, even  though  his  principles  are 
good  and  his  future  bright.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  boy  who  has  not 
sufficient  will  power  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  cigars  may  be  admitted 
to  a  University  by  barely  making 
one-third  of  the  marks  in  each  sub- 
ject. Instances  have  arisen  at  Uni- 
versities of  students  requiring  to 
take  a  supplemental  in  their  fourth 
year  before  obtaining  their  degree. 
There  is  no  case  on  record,  however, 
to  show  that  a  candidate  was  de- 
barred from  his  degree  on  account 
of  being  drunk  during  the  year,  or 
on  account  of  having  failed  during 
his  four  years'  course  to  acquire 
those   elements   of    success   in    life 
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which  are  just  as  valuable  as 
knowlege  of  biology,  Greek,  or  civil 
polity. 

REMEDIES     SUGGESTED. 

Having  pointed  out  a  current  mis 
conception  regarding  what  consti- 
tutes education,  and  having  men- 
tioned what  I  regard  as  its  causes, 
it  will  be  in  order  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  To  secure  a  complete 
remedy  will  be  impossible  in  view 
of  the  imperfections  of  all  human  in- 
stitutions. It  is  possible,  however, 
to  mitigate  existing  evils,  although 
to  remove  them  entirely  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  venture  to  suggest 
the  two  following  : 

(l)    FEWER    SUBJECTS. 

The  curriculum  in  the  lower 
classes  should  not  be  loaded  with  so 
many  subjects,  The  advocates  of 
the  various  departments  have  recon- 
ciled their  differences  by  endeavor- 
ing to  give  every  subject  a  show  on 
the  course.  The  objections  to  this 
method  of  making  peace  between 
rival  claimants  are  apparent.  It  has 
led  to  the  introduction  at  too  early 
an  age  in  the  student's  course  of  sub 
jects  that  have  comparatively  little 
value  in  the  preparation  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  life.  The  evils 
are  not  prevented  by  making  some 
of  these  subjects  optional  only.  It 
is  assumed  that  parents  and  teachers 
have  sufficient  judgment  and  inde- 
pendence to  give  proper  counsel. 
This  is  not  the  case.  What  course 
in  life  young  children  will  iollow 
cannot  well  be  predicted  ;  but  what 
they  should  learn  will  largely  de- 
pend on  the  positions  they  are  to 
occupy.  The  majority  of  pupils 
will,  however,  follow  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  Not  in  this  country 
alone,  but  also  in  other  countries 
under  democratic  institutions  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  begin  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  various  subjects  for  ma- 


triculation who  never  enter  a  Uni- 
versity. The  plan  of  allowing, 
though  not  compelling,  certain  sub- 
jects to  be  taken  up  in  the  lower 
forms  of  High  Schools  does  much 
harm.  The  statement  that  one  sub- 
ject is  as  good  as  another  for  pur- 
poses of  training  is  untrue,  though 
plausible.  The  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  valuable  to  a  person  is  that 
I  which  will  fit  him  best  for  the  duties 
of  after  life.  There  are  some  kmds 
of  knowledge  which  everyone  should 
have,  and  knowledge  of  this  kind 
!  should  dominate  the  greater  part  of 
,  the  High  School  course.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  pupils  who  never 
complete  Form  III.  of  the  High 
Schools  fail  to  obtain  sufficient 
knowlege  of  essential  branches  on 
account  of  giving  too  much  attention 
to  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
certain  portions  ot  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  Educationists  are 
tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  the  sub- 
jects which  all  students  should  take 
up.  Every  person  should  be  trained 
to  have  a  love  for  good  books,  to 
understand  natural  phenomena,  to 
be  familiar  with  elementar}-  arith- 
metic, to  know  something  of  the 
history  and  institutions  of  his 
country,  to  understand  how  to  keep 
his  accounts,  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  drawing,  includmg  some 
knowledge  of  manual  training, 
either  obtained  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shop,  or  at  school. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  or- 
dinary pursuits  of  life,  viz.,  those  of 
the  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant, 
etc.,  a  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  except  of  an  elementary 
character,  is  not  necessary.  An 
acquaintance  with  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  etc.,  is  not  essen- 
tial. Every  teacher  knows,  however, 
that  attention  to  the  non-essential 
subjects  lessens  the  amount  of  time 
that  can  be  given  to  English  litera- 
ture, elementary  science,   drawing, 
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arithmetic,  etc.    If  pupils  have  mas- 
tered important  subjects  before  com- 
pleting Form  II.,  instruction  in  the 
non-essential  subjects   may  be  con- 
fined  in  Forms  III.  and    IV.  to  the 
few  who  are  to  become  teachers,  or 
to  take  up  some   profession,  or  who 
desire  for  general  purposes  a  better 
education.    It  will  doubtless  be  said 
that    success    in  language   training 
demands  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
while  they  are  young.     This  is  the 
traditional  argument ;   but  it  is  not 
held  so   strongly  now  as  formerly. 
Many  of  the  best  classical  scholars 
in  our   High  Schools,  and   even   in 
our     Universities,    did     not     begin 
Latin  until  they  were  almost  young 
men.     Professor    Sweet,    no     mean 
authority,  holds   that  pupils  should 
not    begin    Latin  until    they    reach 
sixteen      years      of      age.        Even 
admitting   that    the   five  per   cent, 
of    pupils     who    go     to     the    Uni- 
versity    should     begin      the      lan- 
guages in    Form  I.,  will    it  be  said 
that   their    interests  should  control 
the  interests  of  the  ninety-five  per 
cent  ?       Careful     direction     is    un- 
doubtedly  needed    on    the  part    of 
teachers.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
however,  that  if  only  essential  sub- 
jects were  allowed  until  admission 
is  gained  to   Form  III.  nine  out  of 
every  ten  pupils  of  our  High  Schools 
would  be    benefited.     The   prevail- 
ing  practice   guards   the   supposed 
claims  of  those  who  become  lawyers, 
doctors,   etc.,  while   sacrificing   the 
interests    of  the   great    majority  of 
High  School  pupils. 

(2)    CHARACTER  BUILDING. 

Proper  training  is  still  more  im- 
portant than  a  suitable  course  of 
study.  The  highest  motives  should 
be  used  to  direct  students  in  their 
work.  The  best  teacher  is  the  one 
who  is  the  best  disciplinarian.  Good 
training  calls  for  the  use  of  natural 
incentives.     So  far    as   possible  all 


artificial  incentives  should  be  aban- 
doned. Prizes  and  scholarships 
awarded  on  the  results  of  competitive 
examinations  are  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  attainment  of  the  best 
educational  ends.  The  example  of 
our  Universities  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  wealthy  man  who 
offers  scholarships  or  prizes,  which 
are  to  be  gained  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations, is  not  a  benefactor.  All 
rewards  of  this  character  turn  the 
attention  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try to  wrong  educational  ideals.  No 
educationist  of  note  regards  as  de- 
fensible on  pedagogical  grounds  in- 
centives of  this  nature.  Fortunately, 
Canada  has  not  yet  been  inflicted  as 
much  as  England  by  the  evils  of 
competitive  examinations.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  even  in  this 
country  bribes, in  the  shape  of  prizes 
or  scholarships,  induce  students  to 
attend  institutions  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  their  choice.  If  the 
money  given  for  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships were  devoted  to  increasing  the 
salaries  of  professors,  or  enlarging 
the  staff",Universities  would  be  bene- 
fited and  the  High  School  would  be 
saved  from  a  demoralizing  influ- 
ence. 

To  abandon  competitive  examin- 
ations is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  go  far  enough.  There 
should  be  no  written  examinations 
conducted  by  outside  examiners, 
except  where  necessary.  If  matri- 
culation examinations  are  to  con- 
tinue,the  opinion  of  the  High  School 
principal  should  become  a  more  im- 
portant factor  then  heretofore.  The 
character  and  work  of  a  student 
while  attending  a  High  School  can 
be  known  only  by  the  teachers.  To 
make  them  count  for  nothing  is  to 
degrade  the  true  office  of  the 
teacher,  who  should  be  regarded  as 
an  educator,  and  not  as  a  mere  in- 
strument to  fill  the  minds  of  students 
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with  knowledge.  No  student  should 
be  permitted  to  attend  a  University 
if  he  has  not  shown  during  his  three 
or  four  years'  attendance  at  a  High 
School  the  acquisition  of  certain 
powers  of  self-control.  Why  should 
not  industry,  neatness  and  courtesy 
be  regarded  as  at  least  as  important 
for  a  matriculant  as  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  the  binomial  theorem? 
The  fact  that  character  in  the  stu- 
dent does  not  count  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  wrong  ideals  control  edu- 
cational systems.  It  will  give  the 
teacher  great  pov/er  in  the  matter  of 
character  building  when  his  judg- 
ment will  have  more  value  than 
that  of  a  board  of  examiners.  If  it 
is  said  that  teachers  cannot  be  trust- 
ed— a  statement  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept — the  condition 
is  the  result  of  the  development  of  a 
wrong  view  of  education,  and  a  con- 
sequent degradation  of  the  teacher's 
true  position.  Give  the  teacher  the 
power  which  he  should  have,  and 
the  responsibilities  which  he  should 
be  willing  to  undertake.and  teachers 
of  a  nobler  personality  will  be  in  de- 
mand. 

Examinations  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  necessary.  No  plan  is  yet 
within  sight  by  which  the  non  pro- 
fessional tests  conducted  by  outside 
examiners  can  be  dispensed  with. 
One  examination, however,for  Junior 
Leaving  Standing,  should  be  suffici- 
ent. The  abolition  of  the  examin- 
ation of  Form  I.  has  been  a  relief  to 
High  School  masters.  The  abolition 
of  the  examinations  of  Part  I.  for 
Junior  Leaving  Standing,it  is  hoped, 
may    follow.       The    report    of    the 


teachers  should  be  sufficient  for 
Form  II.,  as  well  as  for  Form  I.  If 
High  School  pupils  are  freed  from 
outside  examinations  until  they  have 
completed  the  course  of  Form  III., 
it  will  give  an  impetus  to  a  better 
kind  of  training.  The  freedom  for 
three  years  from  examinations  will 
give  desirable  liberty  to  High  School 
masters.  Any  outside  examination 
that  interferes  with  promotions  and 
classifications  should  be  dropped. 
Pupils  should  be  advanced  from  one 
form  to  another  only  when  they  have 
earned  such  distinctions  by  in- 
dustry, courtesy,  self-control  and  all 
other  features  of  good  conduct.  No 
student  should  be  allowed  to  write, 
either  for  matriculation,  or  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  unless  (with 
proper  safeguards)  his  conduct  is 
testified  to  by  the  principal  ot  the 
school.  The  effect  of  provisions  of 
this  kind  will  undoubtedly  be  to  raise 
the  status  ot  the  profession.  Higher 
qualifications  will  be  needed  by 
those  who  become  teachers.  Trus- 
tees will  seek  to  emplo}'^  men  not 
only  recognized  for  their  scholar- 
ship but  also  for  their  force  of 
character,  their  capacity  for  leader- 
ship in  the  community,  and  their 
power  to  develop  true  manhood. 
Increased  responsibilities  will  be 
thrust  upon  inspectors,  who  will  give 
valuable  assistance  to  trustees  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  and  whose 
duties  will  not  be  so  much  those 
of  the  detective,  as  those  of 
the  leader  who  will  inspire 
both  pupils  and  teachers  with 
nobler  aims  at  each  official 
visit. 


Be  done  with  saying  what  you 
don't  believe,  and  find  somewhere  or 
other  the  truest,  divinest  thing  to 
your  soul  that  you  do  believe  to-day, 
and  work  that  out :  work  it  out  in 
all  the  action   and  consecration    of 


the  soul  in  the  doing  of  your  work. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  real  freedom  of 
Christian  thought — when  the  man 
goes  forward  always  into  a  fuller  and 
fuller  belief  as  he  becomes  obedient 
to  that  which  he  already  holds. 
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IN    WHAT   SENSE   OUGHT    SCHOOLS    TO    PREPARE   BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  FOR  LIFE? 

By   Michael   E.    Sadler,    M.A.* 


SOME  questions  are  much  more 
easily  asked  than  answered, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is 
one  of  them.  It  is  not  because  I 
am  presumptuous  enough  to  think 
that  I  know  the  right  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  have  proposed  it  for 
consideration  to  night,  but  because 
the  issues  which  are  raised  by  it  are 
of  great  and  growing  urgency,  and 
of  direct  and  necessary  concern  to 
all  citizens  and  especially  to  parents. 
All  that  in  this  short  paper  I  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  discussion  and  to  suggest  a  point 
of  view  from  which  to  approach  the 
debate.  And  I  know  lull  well  how 
many  there  are  present  to-night  who 
can  bring  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject  of  my  essay  an  experience 
far  longer  and  a  judgment  far  riper 
than  mine.  My  object  will  be  fully 
served  if  this  paper  of  mine  suc- 
ceeds in  drawing  from  them  expres- 
sions of  opinion  which  will  lead  us 
to  a  right  conclusion.  And  it  is 
sometimes  a  gain  to  look  a  big  ques- 
tion straight  in  the  face,  even  if  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  for  the  pre- 
sent no  final  answer  is  possible. 
Like  life,  education  (which  is  an 
aspect  of  life)  is  full  of  open  ques- 
tions, and  in  educational  discussions 
dogmatism  (though  not  unknown)  is 
sadly  out  of  place. 

Is  not  education,  in  its  highest 
sense,  a  much  longer  and  more  in- 
tricate business  than  can  be  carried 
on  by  the  school  or  college  alone  ? 
The  best  education  is  the  outcome 
of  many  influences  which  happen  to 
converge  on  the  individual  life  and 
will.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  said  of  the 
best  women  is  true  of  the  best  kinds 
of  education — they  are  the  most  dif 
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ficult  to  know ;  they  are  recognized 
much  less  by  the  publicity  of  their 
operations  than  by  the  nobleness  of 
the  characters  they  produce  ;  "they 
are  only  to  be  divined,  not  dis- 
cerned, by  the  stranger."  You  have 
to  know  d  country  very  well  before 
you  can  pretend  to  measure  the 
force  of  its  real  education.  How 
many  elements  there  are  which  go 
toward  it  here  in  our  own  time  ! 
The  love  and  example  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  tradition  and  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  home,  the  drift 
of  its  praise  and  blame,  its  avowed 
ambitions  and  expected  rebuke,  its 
faith  or  unfaith,  its  opinions  implied 
rather  than  expressed — (dogmatic- 
ally violent  opinions  often  produce 
reaction  in  the  young  who  are  sub- 
jected to  them.  It  is  what  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  calls  the  "suppressed  pre- 
mises "  that  seem  to  gain  such 
strong  and  secret  hold  on  growing 
minds).  Then  there  is  the  penetrat- 
ing influence  of  the  newspaper  press, 
ubiquitous,  seductive,  absorbent  ; 
the  tone  of  your  contemporaries  at 
school  or  college — how  self-contain- 
ed that  often  is,  the  tired  waves  of 
the  teachers'  influence  seeming 
sometimes  to  break  against  it  in 
vain  ;  all  that  is  learnt  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  plain  duties  of  life  and 
from  faithful  bearing  of  drudgery  ; 
what  is  expected  of  you — not  only 
by  your  employers  but  by  your  col- 
leagues— in  office  or  workshop ; 
what  is  thought  good  form  by  those 
amongst  whom  you  spend  your 
leisure  or  find  your  recreation  ;  the 
point  of  view  taken  at  the  church 
or  chapel  which  you  attend  and  in 
connection  with  which  part  of  your 
work    may    lie ;    the    things    which 
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your  party  believes  or  does  not  be- 
lieve, or  prefers  not  to  talk  about  ; 
the  bias  of  your  profession  ;  the 
moral  standard  of  your  trade ;  the 
public  opinion  of  your  social  circle  ; 
the  range  of  your  reading ;  the  great 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  thought 
of  the  time  ;  the  impression  made 
on  the  imagination  by  realizing  the 
ideas  and  possibilities  of  Empire ; 
the  suggestions,  the  criticisms,  the 
impulses  which  come  from  abroad — 
all  these  are  elements  in  the  welter 
of  influences  which  affect  the  will 
and  the  sympathies,  and  which, 
whether  they  issue  in  action  or  in 
hesitancy,  in  either  case  colour  con- 
duct. 

"  The  great  end  of  life,"  wrote 
William  Law,  "is  not  left  to  be  dis- 
covered by  fine  reasoning  and  deep 
reflections — but  is  pressed  upon  us, 
in  the  plainest  manner,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  our  senses,  by  every- 
thing that  we  meet  with  in  life," — 
By  that  "wisdom  ....  that 
standeth  at  all  our  doors, 
teaching  us  in  everything  and  every- 
where, by  all  that  we  see  and  all 
that  we  hear,  by  births  and  burials, 
by  sickness  and  health,  by  life  and 
death,  by  pains  and  poverty,  by 
misery  and  vanity,  and  by  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  life."  Nor 
is  this  clinging  atmosphere  of  educa- 
tional influence  the  same,  at  any 
given  time,  all  over  England.  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Ox 
ford,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Leeds — 
how  different  are  all  these  to  those 
who  know  each  from  the  inside,  and 
how  different  from  all  alike  are 
various  parts  of  London  !  Nor  are 
the  influences,  at  one  morwent,  the 
same  for  all  in  one  town — different 
ranges  of  influences  operate  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  mind,  and  on  different 
stations  in  life,  and  on  different  gen- 
erations even  in  one  house.  The 
deepest  and  saddest  gulfs  are  often 


those  we  speak  least  about.  Nor 
are  the  influences  which  operate  on 
us,  and  which  in  the  aggregate  make 
up  education,  of  recent  origin  or 
contemporary  with  ourselves.  An- 
cient influences  retain  unsuspected 
powers  of  attraction  and  linger  on 
among  the  effective  forces  of  the 
world  centuries  after  their  supposed 
disappearance.  And  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  a  country  which  likes 
to  keep  its  old  furniture  and  values 
family  associations,  being  exception- 
ally unwilling  to  break  that  continu- 
ous connection  which  links  the  pre- 
sent to  the  past. 

If  this  tissue  of  subtle  influences 
be  rightly  called  education — and 
that  word  when  used  in  its  wider 
sense  implies  nothing  less  than  this 
— then  how  small  a  part  can  the 
work  of  school  or  college  play  in  the 
education  which  influences  the 
whole  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman's 
life.  School  or  college  plays  a  small 
part,  it  is  true,  yet  often  a  deter- 
minatively  important  one.  To  some, 
though  not  to  all,  there  is  a  short 
time  in  life  when  educational  in- 
fluences (except  in  holidays)  seem 
almost  co-extensive  with  the  school. 
But  that  is  true  of  boarding  schools 
rather  than  of  day  schools ;  and 
only  of  some  boarding  schools  ;  and 
of  boarding  schools  in  the  old  days, 
before  cheap  trains  and  penny  post- 
age and  long  and  frequent  holidays, 
rather  than  of  most  boardine  schools 
to-day.  Powerful  for  good  as  the 
day  school  may  be  (and  here  in  Bir- 
mingham that  fact  will  always  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance),  its 
influence  is  only  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional power  of  the  community,  as 
George  Dawson  and  Dr.  Dale  and 
others  conceived  it  ;  and,  behind 
and  enveloping  the  influence  of  the 
community,  lies  the  larger  influence 
of  the  nation  and  the  Empire;  and, 
behind  and  beyond  that,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spiritual,  the  scientific 
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and  the  economic  movements  of  our 
time. 

When,  therefore,  we  ask  in  what 
sense  schools  should  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  life,  it  is  with  the  con 
viction  that  schools  can  provide  but 
a  small  part  of  the  true  education  of 
a  nation.  We  cannot  rely  on 
schools  alone  to  train  our  young 
people  for  life.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
schools  can  do  much  to  fit  or  unfit 
them  to  learn  to  make  good  use  of 
life. 

II. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  must  decide 
what  we  mean  by  "  life."  When  we 
speak  of  schools  fitting  boys  or  girls 
for  life,  do  we  mean  by  the  word 
"  life  "  their  future  trade  or  calling 
or  profession  ?  When  we  begin  to 
look  into  the  matter  with  care,  I 
think  that  we  all  agree  in  meaning 
by  "life"  something  larger  and 
more  many-sided  than  the  actual 
means  of  gaining  livelihood.  Some- 
times, It  is  true,  we  maybe  betrayed 
into  using  hasty  expressions  which 
imply  a  narrower  outlook,  but  there 
are  few,  if  any,  among  us  who  would 
deliberately  regard  school  life  as  a 
time  which  ought  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  sharpening  the  intellec- 
tual edge,  or  enhancing  the  techni 
cal  aptitude,  of  a  living  tool.  We 
are  all  parts  of  a  great  organization, 
and  there  is  an  upholding  sense 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  knowl 
edge  of  our  being  needed  to  bear 
part  in  a  common  task — a  task  that 
is  wider  and  more  far-reaching  in  its 
significance  than  we  can  ever  know. 
But  we  can  none  of  us  surrender  our 
sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
and  of  individual  relation  to  the 
Unseen — that  conviction  of  per 
sonal  identity  which  supports  char- 
acter and  is  the  germ-truth  behind 
all  those  historic  claims  of  natural 
right  which  have  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time  on  behalf  of  individuals 


as  against  the  community  or  the 
nation  or  the  Empire  or  the  cos- 
mopolitan pressure  of  aggregate 
capital. 

And,  on  a  lower  ground  than  that, 
how  few  professions  or  callings  are 
there  in  which  a  man  or  woman 
does  not  need,  as  one  condition  for 
useful  service,  the  power  of  seeing 
things  from  other  people's  stand- 
point ;  sympathy,  tact,  imagination. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  need  to  prepare 
a  boy  or  a  girl,  not  simply  for  the 
actual  practice  of  a  chosen  calling, 
but  for  the  social  conditions  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  have  to 
work.  A  few  days  ago  I  heard  read 
a  letter  from  an  English  lady  with 
much  experience  of  life  in  Natal. 
She  pleaded  that  there  should  be 
more  opportunities  provided  in  Eng- 
land for  girls  to  learn,  before  going 
out  to  join  their  brothers  in  up- 
country  districts  in  the  colonies, 
more  of  the  handy  devices  in  house- 
keeping and  cookery,  which  so 
greatly  add  to  the  comfort  and 
lessen  the  expenses  of  living  on 
small  incomes  under  conditions  so 
unlike  those  known  to  them  at  home. 
But  there  is  need  too  for  young 
people  who  do  not  expect  to  emi- 
grate to  be  educated  in  view  of 
their  future  responsibilities  m  Eng- 
land. We  probably  all  know  cases 
in  which  we  have  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  the  person  has  been 
educated  for  a  station  in  life  which 
he  has  not  the  natural  ability,  or  it 
may  be  the  means,  or  it  may  be  the 
social  tastes  and  connections,  com- 
fortably to  maintain.  And  there  is 
always  much  besides  actual  school- 
ing that  goes  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
conditions  of  life  as  lived  in  their 
own  country  in  their  own  time.  A 
child,  brdlaght  up  from  infancy  en- 
tirely among  foreigners  abroad, 
would  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand  much    that   goes   without 
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saying  in  our  national  life.  A  social 
atmosphere  is  a  very  subtle  thing 
and  a  system  of  education  instinct- 
ively tries  to  adapt  itself  to  it.  In 
fact  m  most  countries  there  are 
several  social  atmospheres,  and 
more  than  one  type  of  education  ac- 
cordingly. 

But  technical  skill  and  sociability 
of  temperament  are. not  enough  for 
life.  We  need  principle  also  and 
the  power  of  rising,  when  need  be, 
above  the  preconceptions  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live  ;  of  discri- 
minating between  what  is  worthless 
and  what  is  true  ;  and  force  of  char- 
acter, when  needful,  to  dissent  or 
protest.  Therefore  the  highest  func- 
tion of  education,  the  necessary  note 
of  all  education  worthy  of  a  free 
people,  is  the  training  of  the  judg- 
ment and  the  strengthening  of  the 
moral  will.  "See  that  your  mind 
be  free,  universal,  impartial,"  said  a 
great  writer.  Great  knowledge  is 
of  very  little  avail  in  itself.  What 
matters  most  is  faith,  the  power  of 
self-surrender  to  great  ideas  and  to 
great  causes  ;  supreme  concentration 
of  purpose  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
vergent rays  of  necessary  knowl- 
edge ;  veracity  of  perception,  of 
judgment  and  of  speech  ;  and  the 
whole  character  harmonized  and 
subdued  by  a  continuous  sense  of 
the  Presence  of  unseen  Powers,  and 
moved  through  all  its  parts  in  swift 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  will. 

Thus,  in  all  true  education,  there 
must  be  found  together,  in  due  pro- 
portion for  the  task  in  view,  intel- 
lectual elements  and  ethical.  The 
two  are  inseparable  and  we  may- 
think  of  them  as  Dr.  Donne  thought 
of  himself  and  his  wife. 

"  If  we  be  two  ?  we  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 
Thy  soul,  the  6x'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  does  if  th'  other  do. 

"  And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit 
Yet,  when  my  other  far  does  roam, 


Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

"  Such  will  thou  be  to  me  who  must, 
Like  the  other  foot,  obliquely  run  : 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 
And  me  to  end  where  I  begun." 

Thus,  the  more  we  reflect  over 
it,  the  clearer  does  it  become 
that  the  "  life  "  for  which  schools 
ought  to  prepare  boys  and  girls 
is  a  complex  thing  ;  that  self-ends 
in  education  are  unworthy  ends ; 
that  the  aim  of  fitting  children 
merely  to  win  pecuniary  profit  for 
themselves  or  for  other  people  1=^ 
worse  than  incomplete  ;  that  during 
school  days  we  learn  more  from  our 
contemporaries  than  from  our  teach- 
ers, and  m.ore  from  the  example  and 
personality  of  our  teachers  than 
from  their  set  lessons  ;  that  moral 
isolation  is  as  perilous,  as  a  sense  of 
individual  moral  responsibility  is 
indispensable,  in  all  true  education  ; 
and  thatitis  notwiththe  present  only 
but  with  the  heritage  of  the  past  that 
schools  and  teachers  have  to  do.  At 
all  times  of  grave  moral  and  in- 
tellectual transition  in  the  world's 
history,  it  has  been  found  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  higher 
schools  to  hold  fast  to  what  was 
good  in  the  old,  and  slowly  inter- 
weave with  it  what  was  of  proved  ex- 
cellence in  the  new.  And  a  necess- 
ary characteristic  of  any  living  and 
fruitful  system  of  higher  education 
is  the  combination  of  intellectual 
alertness  and  curiosity  with  rever- 
ence for  tradition  and  tenacity  of 
corporate  life.  Every  good  school 
has  a  personality  of  its  own.  It  is 
not  a  book  stall.  And  yet  all  its  in- 
dividual characteristics  must  be 
rooted  in  a  deep  sense  of  common 
service  and  fellowship. 

In     Mr.  Henry    Newbolt's  noble 
words, 

"  To  set  the  cause  above  renown, 
To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize, 

To  honor  while  you  strike  him  down, 
The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes  : 
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To  count  the  life  of  battle  good 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth, 

And  dearer  yet  the  brotherhood 
That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth. 

•'  My  son,  the  oath  is  yours  :  the  end 

Is  His,  who  built  the  world  for  strife, 
Who  gave  his  children  Pain  for  friend. 

And  Death  for  surest  hope  of  life. 
To-day  and  here  the  fight's  begun. 

Of  the  great  fellowship  you're  free  : 
Henceforth  the  school  and  you  are  one, 

And  what  you  are,  the  race  shall  be." 

Nevertheless,  all  the  world  over 
there  are  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  I 
think  I  may  say  of  growing  restless- 
ness, at  certain  sides  of  education  as 
generally  known.  It  is  well  not  to 
pay  too  much  heed  to  casual  com- 
plaints. Food  and  schools  are 
staple  subjects  on  which  the  con- 
versationalist whets  the  edge  of  his 
knife.  And  whichever  Government 
is  m  power  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
Opposition  Moreover,  there  are 
periods  in  history  when,  to  use  some 
words  of  Izaak  Walton's,  the  world 
is  sick  of  being  well.  And  that 
shrewd  observer  might  have  called 
this,  as  he  called  his  own,  "an  elo- 
quent and  captious  age."  But  the 
symptoms  of  unrest  are  too  general 
and  too  peisisttnt  for  it  to  be  pru- 
dent for  us  to  ignore  them.  In 
America  and  in  Germany,in  Russia 
and  in  France,  there  have  been  with- 
in the  last  year  or  two  significant 
outbursts  of  criticism  against  the 
schools  as  being  too  bookish,  too  re- 
mote from  the  concerns  and  prob- 
lems of  modern  life.  No  grade  of 
education  has  been  exempt  from  this 
rather  indefinite,  and  yet  damaging, 
charge.  In  one  country  it  is  the 
University  that  becomes  the  target 
for  criticism,  as  being  too  "don 
nish,"  too  literary,  too  theoretical, 
too  detached  from  the  foot-hold  of 
facts,  as  having  become  the  nursing 
mother  of  an  academic  proletariat. 
In  another  country  it  is  on  the  sec- 
ondary schools  that  the  jet  of  criti- 
cism is  turned.     They    are  accused 


of  being  drowsy  with  routine,  dusty 
with  classic  lore,  or  worshippers  of 
that  idol  called  "general  culture," 
devotees  of  the  theory  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  risk  health,  eyesight, 
variety  of  interest,  athletic  and 
aesthetic  training  and  all  "original 
brightness  "  of  the  unsullied  and  un- 
tried powers,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
faultless  measure  of  all-round  cul- 
ture by  the  age  of  19  or  20,  with  the 
reward  of  a  secure  government  ap 
pointment  a  few  years  afterwards. 
In  a  third  country  it  may  be  the 
elementary  schools  that  become  the 
subject  of  criticism,  and  dissatis- 
faction is  expressed  with  the  curri- 
culum of  rural  schools  as  doing  too 
Httle  to  ht  lads  for  agriculture  or  to 
atta:ch  them  to  the  interests  or  plea- 
sures of  country  life. 

To  some  extent  this  is  part  of  the 
world  wide  conviction  that  for  every 
calling  a  specific  technical  prepara- 
tion has  become  mdispensable,owmg 
to  the  development  of  science  and 
its  application  to  nearly  all  the  de- 
partments of  life.  This  almost 
universal  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
some  technical  preparation  for  each 
and  every  calling  has  become  a  fixed 
point  in  our  outlook  on  the  future. 
As  to  details,  we  are  far  from  clear. 
As  to  how  far  such  preparation  can 
be  given  in  schools  or  instiiutions, 
and  how  far  it  must  be  imparted, 
under  conditions  more  or  less  resem- 
bling an  apprenticeship,  in  a  work- 
shop or  office  conducted  under  the 
rigorous  conditions  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  making  a  profit,  these 
are  matters  which,  in  some  branches 
of  the  subject,  are  still  sub  judice. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  everyone  is 
agreed  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
every  man  and  every  woman  ought 
to  have  a  general  education,  capped 
and  pointed  by  some  form  of  tech- 
nical education,  just  as  one's  finger 
is  sharpened  and  protected  by  the 
nail,  and  just  as  one's  pencil  has,  for 
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practical  use,  to  be  sharpened  to  a 
point.  And  I  would  add  that  there 
is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  opinion 
that  technical  education  itself,  while 
it  cannot  be  too  precisely  adapted 
to  the  actual  needs  and  practice  of 
the  life  for  which  it  prepares,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  toned  and  tem- 
pered by  other  and  more  disinter- 
ested educational  discipline,  lest 
the  student,  at  any  period  of  his 
training,  should  be  led  to  forget  the 
fact  that,  in  hfe,  skill  and  conscience 
should  never  be  far  apart,  and  that 
private  gain  and  individual  energy 
enjoy  opportunities  which  are  strict- 
ly subordinate  in  the  last  resort  to 
the  moral  claims  of  the  common- 
wealth as  a  whole.  The  world's 
problem  in  technical,  as  in  other, 
types  of  education,  is  to  raise  three 
things,  viz.,  intellectual  thorough- 
ness, practical  efficiency,  and  moral 
vigour,  concurrently  to  a  higher 
power. 

But  this  feeling  of  unrest,  *o 
which  I  have  invited  your  attention 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  symp- 
toms in  the  state  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  educational  matters  in  all  pro- 
gressive countries  at  the  present 
time,  is  not  solely  an  outcom.e  of  the 
movement  for  technical  education. 
It  proceeds  from  other  causes  as 
well.  It  indicates  a  desire  to  change 
in  some  respects  the  subject  matter  of 
liberal  education.  There  is  a  feeling 
that,  however  good  are  the  results 
of  our  best  education,  the  process  is 
often  an  unnecessarily  wasteful  one. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  use,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  your  intellectual  gymnas- 
tic, studies  so  remote  from  modern 
practical  life  ?  With  your  leave,  I 
will  examine  this  question  a  little 
more  closely. 

Before  domg  so,  however,  let  me 
make  a  number  of  concessions.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  argument 
which  I  have  tried  to  state,  the  plea, 
that  is,  for  making  more  practically 
useful  studies  the  subject  matter  of 


higher  liberal  education,  is  often 
urged  by  persons  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  real  bearings  of  the  question. 
It  looks  much  easier  than  it  actu- 
ally is  to  contrive  that  one  subject 
should  do  double  duty  In  education, 
i.e.,  that  it  should  provide  severe 
but  disinterested  intellectual  gym- 
nastic and  at  the  same  time  yield, 
during  the  process,  an  amount  of 
knowledge  which  will  in  itself  be 
immediately  marketable  in  practical 
life.  The  real  difiference  between 
technical  and  liberal  education  is  a 
difference  of  motive ;  and  in  educa- 
tion as  in  other  things  it  is  not  eas}' 
to  serve  two  masters  at  the  same 
time.  Educational  short  cuts  are 
often  a  long  way  round. 

Further,  I  would  concede  that 
the  demand  for  more  practical  sub 
ject  matter  in  liberal  education  is 
sometimes  based  on  an  undue  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  a  disinter- 
ested intellectual  training  as  a 
preliminary  to  specialized  technical 
education,  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
urged  in  ignorance  of  the  positive 
value  in  life  of  having  a  wide  basis 
of  general  knowledge. 

But  there  is  something  in  the 
new  movement  behind  all  these 
errors,  and  it  is  at  this  that  I 
want  to  get.  First,  ought  we  not 
to  pay  careful  regard  to  the  fact 
that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
studies,  which  seem  most  remote 
from  much  of  our  modern  life 
but  which  are  retained  in  our  curri- 
cula for  their  proved  educational 
value,  were  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
troduction taught  because  they  were 
practically  useful  in  themselves  ?  It 
looks  as  if  dead  kinds  of  technical 
or  professional  training  were  gradu- 
ally polished  up  into  instruments  of 
liberal  education,  just  as  the  tusks 
of  dead  elephants  provide  the  ivory 
handles  for  the  instruments  of  a 
civilization  not  contemplated  by 
their  original  possessors. 

Next,  though   the  distinction  be- 
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tween   "words"   and    "things"     is 
often  pressed  to  the  point  of  fallacy 
(just  as  there  has  been    economists 
who    have    exaggerated  the    separ- 
ateness  of  material  from  other  forms 
of  wealth),   nevertheless    it  must  be 
admitted    that    literary    people   are 
sometimes  tempted  to  overvalue  the 
arts  of  verbal  or  literary  expression. 
There  are  many  other  kinds   of  ex- 
pression which  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected.    And   action   is  often  near- 
er    to    truth      than     any    form    of 
words  attempting  to   formulate  the 
truth.     Be  the  cause  what  it  may — 
traditional  prestige  or,human  vanity 
or  what  not — it  is  always  necessary 
in    a   literary   occupation  to  guard 
against  the  insidious  temptation  to 
regard  literary   skill  and  knowledge 
of  books  as  on    a  higher  plane  than 
other  kinds  of  skill  and  other  kinds 
of    knowledge.       Montaigne    draws 
attention   to  another   danger  of  the 
same  kind.     "  Some   there  are,"  he 
says,  "  who  are  so  foolish  that  they 
will  go    a    quarter  of  a  mile  out  of 
the  way  to  hunt  after  a  quaint    new 
word  if  they  once  get  in  chase  ;  and 
who   are    allured    by  the   grace  of 
some  pleasing  word  to    write  some- 
thing they  mtended  not  to  write."    I 
would  not   say  one   word  to  dispar 
age  the  austere  discipline  of  humane 
letters.       It      remams,      for    many 
minds,  the  noblest  and  surest  of  all 
education  though  I  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  of  it  that  "  the  gleaning  of 
the  grapes  of  Ephraim  is  better  than 
the  vintage  of  Abiezer."     Different 
minds  need  different  disciplines,  and 
no  liberal  education  is   complete  in 
which  physical  science  and  humane 
letters  have  not  each  a  place.      But 
against  the    baseless   claims  of  sec- 
ond-rate bookishness  there  is  a  vig- 
orous and  healthy  reaction.     At  the 
same    time   I  would   venture  to  add 
that  literary  knowledge  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  knowledge  that  puffeth  up 
— and  things  may  right   themselves 


after  a    time.     In  the    meanwhile^ 
however,  there   is  a  drift  in  the  di- 
rection of  things  which  seems  more 
practical.      And  no    one    who   has 
closely  watched  the  skilful  training 
of  little  children  at  the  present  time 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  manual 
exercises — (modelling,  painting,  car- 
pentry,   knitting,      netting,    basket 
work)  may  all,  in  wise  hands  and  in 
wise  measure,  be  made  not  only  de- 
lightful   in  themselves,    but    really 
helpful  in  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment.       Furthermore,     many 
kinds  of  business  are  becoming  more 
intellectual — less  mechanical — than 
they  were.    And  we  want  our  young 
people  to  be  so  trained  at  school  as 
to  enter  from  the  first  into  an  intell- 
ectual   interest  in    their    practical 
calling.     It  is    a  pity  when  there  is 
an  impassable    gulf  between  the  in- 
tellectual   interests  gained  (or  sug- 
gested) at    school,  and  the   intellec- 
tual   interest   in    the   profession  or 
trade.     Is  it  impossible  that  the  one 
should   shade    off   into    the   other, 
without    prejudice   to  the    claims  of 
dismterested  preliminary  education? 
The  disinterested  part  of  the  educa- 
tion must  in  no  way  be  compromised 
or  impaired.     We  need  it  more  and 
more.     Modern  business  may  be  an 
intellectual  thing  but  it  will  be  peri- 
lous to  civilization  if  it  does  not  re- 
main a  moral  thing  too. 

III. 

There  are,  however,  great  and 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
rapid  change. 

In  a  book  on  education,  recently 
issued,  there  occur  the  following 
words.  "  Education  is  not  mere 
development — it  is  training  :  and 
training  implies  an  end  clearly  con- 
ceived by  the  trainer,  and  means 
carefully  organized  to  attain  that 
end.  .  .  The  kind  of  aim  and  walk 
in  life  of  the  pupils  of  each  school 
must  be  recognized  by  that  school." 
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This  looks  fairly  simple  on  paper. 
But  think  of  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  practical  organiza- 
tion. In  a  large  school  for 
boys,  how  many  different  kinds  of 
life-aim  are  there  not  intermixed  ? 
Then  in  the  case  of  girls,  what  a 
clash  of  ideals  there  is  in  many 
parents'  minds  as  to  their  daughters' 
future  and  training,  a  clash  between 
what  I  may  call  the  ideal  of  domes- 
tication and  the  ideal  of  economic 
or  professional  independence.  Then, 
in  all  day  schools,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  boarding  schools,  there  is  the 
conflict  of  clamis  of  home  and 
school,  the  difficulty  of  the  double 
focus,  the  dislocation,  of  interest, 
the  tension,  caused  by  the  double 
claim  not  always  harmonized  or  in 
full  sympathy  the  one  with  the 
other.  Again,  what  demands  you 
already  make  on  the  teachers — ^what 
further  do  you  not  contemplate 
making  if  you  expect  them  to  be 
ready  to  effect  the  transition  be- 
tween school  studies  and  the  later 
interess  of  every  different  type  of 
practical  life  ?  How  can  we  so  or- 
ganize school  work  as  to  attain  an 
end  which  often  the  parents  them- 
selves cannot  foresee  for  their  chil- 
dren ?  And  how  early  in  life  will  it 
be  necessary  to  fix  on  the  child's 
career — at  how  tender  an  age  must 
this  technical  tinge  in  education  ap- 
pear— and,  in  the  case  of  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents,  what  bearing 
would  such  a  scheme,  logically  car- 
ried out,  have  on  the  transference  of 
promising  but  poor  children  from 
one  type  of  school  to  another  ? 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  ate 
living  in  a  difficult  period  of  social 
transition  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
foresee  the  issue.  Extreme  and  far- 
seeing  precision  in  practical  aim 
could  only  be  required  of  ail  schools 
under  far  more  fixed  or  stable 
social  conditions  than  are  those 
under  which  we  Western  people 
find  it  our  lot  to  live. 


And,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  and  William 
Morris  faithfully  warned  their  gen- 
eration, we  live  in  a  time  of  econo- 
mic transition,  too.  Do  those  who 
would  commercialize  liberal  educa- 
tion regard  the  existing  economic 
order  as  ideal  or  permanent  ?  I 
can  conceive  heated  controversy 
arising  as  to  the  ethical  aims  to  be 
inculcated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
a  course  of  commercial  education. 
At  present,  such  commercial  educa- 
tion as  we  have  in  England  is  over- 
shadowed by  kinds  of  training  which 
have  been  founded  on  quite  other 
than  commercial  ideals  of  life.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  position  reversed. 
Suppose  that  the  most  influential 
part  of  our  national  education  were 
to  pass  under  the  control  of  persons 
to  whom,  as  to  Negotius  in  the 
Serious  Call,  "the  general  good  of 
trade  seems  to  be  the  general  good 
of  life,"  and  who,  like  him,  admire, 
commend  or  condemn  everybody 
and  everything  with  some  regard  to 
trade.  Under  such  control  our 
higher  schools  would,  sooner  or 
later,  necessarily  tend  to  encourage, 
by  hint,  precept  or  example,  those 
qualities  of  character  which  are 
found  most  generally  to  command 
commercial  success.  Are  we  cer- 
tain that  we  desire  to  see  those 
qualities  held  up  to  the  picked 
youth  of  the  nation  as  the  chief 
ideals  of  manly  effort  ?  How  long 
would  it  be  before  the  supremacy  of 
the  commercial  ideal  provoked  deep 
and  deadly  resentment,  and  so  en- 
dangered the  orderly  development 
of  what  is  good  in  modern  trade 
and  industry  ?  "  Away  from  the 
market  happeneth  everything  that 
is  great,"  wrote  Nietzsche,  in  bitter 
rage  against  some  of  tfie  idols  of 
modern  life.  Ought  we  not  to  dis- 
courage in  education  these  false  ex- 
tremes which  end  only  in  the  re- 
bound from  Mr.  Gradgrind  to  Zara- 
thustra,  and  back  again  ? 

Again,  in  the  sphere  of  rural  edu- 
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cation  we  must  pay  special  regard 
to  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  social  and  economic  changes 
which  are  profoundly  afifecting  agri- 
cultural occupations,  and  conse- 
quently many  other  forms  of  coun- 
try life.  No  mere  mechanical 
remedy  is  adequate  to  the  troubles 
caused  by  so  complex  a  change. 
Let  us  remember  that  schools  of 
the  same  grade,  though  to  an  out- 
side observer  they  may  look  very 
like  one  another,  do  as  a  matter 
of  fact  differ  widely  in  point  of 
intellectual  and  ethical  influence. 
In  all  education,  and  certainly  not 
least  in  rural  elementary  education, 
very  much  depends  on  the  teacher's 
attitude  of  mind  towards  life  and 
nature,  A  love  for  nature  and  an 
interest  in  country  life  are  infectious 
things.  Much  more  turns  on  the 
teachers,  and  on  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  have  been  trained  for 
their  duties,  than  on  the  actual  sub- 
jects put  down  in  the  school  time 
table.  And  have  any  other  children 
a  stronger  claim  than  country  chil- 
dren on  the  consideration  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sible task  of  guiding  the  studies  of 
our  elementary  schools  ?  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and,  in  my  judgment,  with 
the  true  welfare  of  the  state,  to  at- 
tempt, by  means  of  the  curriculum 
of  village  schools,  to  stunt  or  to 
warp  the  life  aims  of  the  country 
children  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
this  or  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity. But  similarly  it  would  be 
a  cruel  wrong  to  deprive  young  chil- 
dren of  that  keen  and  observant  in- 
terest in  country  life  and  country 
duties  which  well-directed  and  in- 
telligent school  teaching  can  stimu- 
late and  train. 

IV. 

At  the  outcome  of  these  consider- 
ations I  would  venture  to  indicate 


the  following  answer  to  the  question 
proposed  for  our  discussion  to-day  : 
The  matter  is  a  very  serious  and 
complicated  one.  We  cannot  hope, 
at  this  time  of  transition,  to  reach  a 
final  or  satisfactory  settlement  of  it. 
But  the  whole  question  calls  for 
temperate  and  dispassionate  mquiry 
and  for  skilfully-ordered  and  closely- 
watched  experiments.  It  is  an 
economic  and  social  problem,  not 
only  a  pedagogical  one.  Above  all, 
let  us  hold  fast  to  what  is  of  known 
excellence  in  our  education.  And 
let  us  notjin  building  up  great  plans, 
forget  to  consider  what  our  plans 
will  require  of  the  teachers.  It 
looks  as  if  future  educational  pro- 
gress would  necessarily  mvolve 
much  smaller  classes,  knit  together 
in  schools  of  sufficient  size  to  secure 
esprit  de  corps.  And  much,  very 
much,  will  depend  on  our  securing 
for  all  teachers,  men  and  women 
(and  not  least  for  assistant  master 
and  mistress  in  our  secondary 
schools)  those  financial  and  other 
conditions  of  work  which  permit 
the  highest  efficiency  alike  in  their 
preparation  for  their  profession  and 
in  the  discharge  of  their  professional 
duties.  We  shall  need  to  keep  all 
schools  in  closer  touch  with  life. 
And,  as  we  profoundly  differ  from 
one  another  in  our  ideals  of  life, 
this  will  surely  mean  variety  of 
types  of  schools  and  real  freedom 
for  different  kinds  of  educational 
development  even  in  directions 
which  may  be  at  the  time  un- 
popular. Englishmen  will  never 
brook  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity 
under  the  guise  of  some  adminis- 
trative monopoly.  But,  in  the  case 
ot  all  schools,  there  must  be  access 
for  all,  however  humbly  born,  who 
can  fully  profit  by  the  training 
which  the  school  can  give.  And 
personally,  I  believe  that  all  true 
education  involves  sacrifice,  and  is 
the  better  for  sacrifice.    It  is  a  cruel 
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kindness  to  make  the  higher  grades 
of  education   too  easy  of  access  for 
the  intellectually  unfit.     Gradually 
we    shall  feel    our  wa)^  to  wise  re- 
forms   in    methods    and  in   subject- 
matter,  but  let  us  not  recklessly  cast 
aside    anything  which  we  know  to 
be  valuable.     Shorter  hours  and  in- 
tenser  work  are  likely  to  prevail  in 
schools  and  in  workshops.    In  order 
to   keep   the  schools  in  touch  with 
life     and    with     new    needs,     our 
teachers    must    have    leisure     and 
means  for  further  study,  for  wider 
travel,    and    for  social    mtercourse. 
Over  driven    and  worried    teachers 
cannot  be  expected  to  welcome,  or 
to    work  out,  new  ideas.     And  the 
doctors  and  the   parents  will  have 
much  to  say  both  on  methods  of  in- 
struction and  on  the  standard  of  in- 
tellectual requirements.    Let  us  also 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  future  ma)' 
see  some  limits  set  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of   certificates,  and  to  the 
tyranny  of  examinations.     The  real 
test  of  the  value  of  any  education  is 
to  be  found  not  in  examinations  but 
in  life.     He  was  a  wise  man  and  a 
great  teacher  who  said  that  "there 
is   no  excellence  in  any  knowledge 
in  us,  till  we  exercise  our  judgment, 
and  judge   well  of    the    value  and 
worth  of  things." 

In  fact,  may  it  not  be  said  that 
one  chief  cause  of  the  present 
unrest  is  that  the  importance  of 
education  is  being  more  and  more 
realized,  and  that  people  of  all 
kinds  are  beginning  to  look  into 
educational  questions  for  them- 
selves. Every  year  the  schools  are 
being  less  left  to  go  their  own  way. 
People  are  becoming  more  inter- 
ested in  them,  and,  because  they  are 
interested,  they  talk — not  always 
wisely  perhaps — but  the  growth  ot 
public  and  parental  interest    is  an 


immense   gain  and    full  of  promise 
for  the  future. 

And  when  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
new  movement  are  over  I  expect 
that  we  shall  anchor  ourselves  more 
firmly  than  ever  on  some  of  the  old 
principles.  English  education  at 
its  best  stands  for  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  moral  will,  but 
the  play  of  the  will  must  be  in- 
formed by  necessary  knowledge  or 
strength  of  will  becomes  perilous 
obstinacy.  The  problem  is  iiow  to 
select  the  right  kind  of  knowledge 
and  to  prevent  mere  mtellectual  at- 
tainment from  encroaching  unduly 
on  the  duties,  the  leisure  and  the 
recreations  necessary  for  the  true 
discipline  of  the  will.  No  purely 
intellectual  test  is  a  just  criterion  of 
educational  excellence.  The  highest 
intellectual  outcome  of  educational 
discipline  must  have  a  moral  side  as 
well.  Take  Sir  Henry  Wotton's 
description  of  his  learned  friend 
Dr.  Sanderson.  "  There  was  in  him 
no  sourness,  no  distraction  of 
thoughts,  but  a  quiet  mind,  a  pa- 
tient care,  free  access,  mild  and 
moderate  answers."  "To  this,"  he 
says,  "I  must  add  a  solid  judg- 
ment, a  sober  plainness,  and  a  most 
indubitable  character  of  fidelity  in 
his  very  face." 

And  it  we  aim  at  producing  in  our 
boys  and  girls,  as  the  outcome  of 
their  schooling,  veracity  of  judg- 
ment, does  not  this  too  imply,  as  a 
condition  of  its  highest  excellence, 
that  they  should  possess  the 
sweetness  of  temper  and  good  man- 
ners of  the  mind  and  heart  which 
alone  enable  men  and  women  to 
speak  the  truth  in  love,  that  love 
which  abounds  in  deeper  knowledge 
and  in  sensitive  perception  of 
truth  ? 


In    every   service a    man 

must    qualify    himself  by    striving 


early  and  late,  and  by  working  heart 
and  soul,  might  and  main. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  IN  CANADA. 
By  Annie  Marion  MacLean,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


A  SUBJECT  of  absorbing  inter- 
est to  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  higher  instruction  of 
young  women  is  the  nature  of  their 
preparatory  tuition.  Even  to  those 
whose  work  is  wholly  within  the 
secondary  schools  themselves,  the 
question  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
When  one  feels,  as  every  teacher 
must,  that  the  training  is  for  life, 
and  not  for  a  limited  term,  the  mat- 
ter assumes  a  serious  aspect,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. In  what  way  the  most 
desirable  mental  development  is  to 
be  attained  is  a  grave  problem. 
The  vexed  question, as  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations, or  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  may  be  overlooked 
for  the  present  while  we  consider 
one  particular  class  of  schools,  and 
the  work  such  schools  perform. 

One  involuntarily  compares  stu- 
dents who  have  been  trained  in 
private  schools  with  those  who  come 
from  the  Public  Schools.  Compari- 
sons of  this  kind  may  be  odious,  but 
they  are  irresistible  among  people 
interested  m  the  broad  question  of 
general  education.  Each  has  its 
warm  friends  and  strong  supporters. 
And  in  addition  it  seems  a  little 
absurd  to  consider  the  two  as  in 
any  sense  rivals,  especially  in  a 
country  like  Canada ;  the  latter 
surely  appeal  to  the  democratic 
spirit  in  a  people,  while  the  former 
may  pander  more  or  less  to  the 
aristocratic  notions  of  some  persons, 
although  this  interpretation  of  their 
function  might  be  far  from  the  origi- 
nal intention  or  motive  of  the  founder 
or  founders.  But  whatever  else  may 
be  said,  it  certainly  seems  true  that 
the  girl  educated  in  the  Public 
Schools  is  freer  from  petty  frivolities 


and  the  desire  to  maintain  foolish 
class  distinctions  than  her  sister 
who  has  been  carefully  trained  in  a 
girls'  school  of  a  more  or  less  exclu- 
sive type.  I  do  not  say  that  such  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, but  the  suggestion  is  interest- 
ing. The  question  as  to  the  social 
value  of  private  schools  may  be 
raised  for  the  present,  in  order  to 
see  at  first  the  purely  pedagogical 
side. 

In  this  sparsely-peopled  country, 
where  many  of  the  private  schools 
for  girls  are  barely  subsistmg,  one 
may  be  led  to  wonder  whether  they 
are  really  filling  an  educational 
need,  or  if  they  are  are  simply  nu- 
merically weakening  the  Public 
Schools,  which  attempt  practically 
the  same  work  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  music,  painting  and 
manners.  This  is  an  interesting 
question.  Of  course  the  numbers 
kept  away  from  the  Public  Schools 
by  unsuccessful  private  institutions 
are  hardly  worth  considering.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  by 
the  promoters  of  the  institutions 
under  discussion  that  their  constitu- 
encies are  formed  of  girls  who  would 
not  in  any  case  attend  the  Public 
Schools  beyond  a  certain  period, 
and  that  thus  the  cause  of  education 
is  served  by  providing  training  for 
those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  common 
school.  The  question  in  hand  thus 
presents  itself  in  these  two  phases. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  desire  here  to 
try  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective systems  as  to  present  the 
facts  relative  to  girls'  schools  in  this 
country,  and  to  show,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  place  they  are  fill- 
ing in  our  educational  scheme.    The 
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presentation  may  be  suggestive  and 
conducive  of  helpful  discussion.  The 
education  of  the  young  is  always  a 
live  topic,  and  all  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  methods,  whether 
in  schools  under  state  control  or  in 
those  responsible  to  private  parties. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  and  full  statistics  relative 
to  private  schools  in  this  country, 
so  this  paper  does  not  profess  to 
treat  the  matter  exhaustively.  It  is 
hard  to  know  the  fortunes  of  the 
various  small  private  schools,  for  in 
many  cases  their  rise,  decline  and 
fall  follow  each  other  in  such  quick 
succession  that  what  was  yesterday 
a  school  may  to-morrow  be  a  board- 
ing house.  And  there  is  no  central 
bureau  of  education  whose  business 
it  is  to  gather  and  disseminate  full 
information  concerning  such  mat- 
ters. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891 
there  were  in  Canada  318  boarding 
schools  for  girls  with  15,302  in- 
mates. This  was  an  increase  of  44 
schools  and  2,238  residents  since 
1881.  Allowing  for  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  increase  of  population  the 
number  ought  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  this  when  the  census 
of  igoi  shall  have  been  taken.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  are  of 
course  a  good  many  students  who 
attend  the  private  schools  while 
living  in  their  own  houses,  and 
their  names  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figures.  Compared  with  the 
number  of  girls  who  attend  the 
Public  Schools  these  figures  seem 
ridiculously  small.  Taking  one 
province  as  illustrative  of  the  others 
in  this  respect  we  find  that  in 
Nova  Scotia  during  the  year  1899 
there  were  enrolled  in  the  Public 
Schools  100,617  pupils,  of  whom 
49,284  were  girls.  The  same  year 
there  were  in  attendance  at  the 
various  private  schools  for  girls,  ex- 


clusive of  CollegeSjbut  262  girls,  and 
this  includes  one  or  two  private  Kin- 
dergartens. From  these  figures  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  private 
schools  are  in  any  immediate  danger 
of  encroaching  upon  the  legitimace 
sphere  of  the  Public  School.  One 
may  wonder  why  these  two  or  three 
hundred  girls  should  be  thus  edu- 
cated, while  about  fifty  thousand 
others,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  at- 
tending institutions  founded  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  and 
maintained  by  popular  assessment ; 
yet  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  without 
reason.  Without  specifying  figures 
in  regard  to  the  other  provinces,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  propor- 
tions are  essentially  the  same,  and 
that  the  competition  is  not  felt  even 
by  the  High  Schools  and  Aca- 
demies. Thus  with  the  element  of 
competition  wholly  eliminated  from 
the  discussion  there  only  remains  to 
be  seen  the  function  performed  by 
the  private  schools  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  in  society.  It  does 
exist,  and  is  an  institution  of  some 
power  in  the  land.  Why  does  it 
enjoy  this  prestige  ?  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  these  schools 
do  admirable  work  in  fitting  girls 
for  college  as  well  as  in  giving  a 
broad  outlook  to  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  enter  upon  a  collegiate 
course.  They  frequently  have  well- 
equipped  teachers  and  facilities  for 
work  not  found  in  Public  Schools  in 
small  towns  or  villages.  They  aim 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Colleges 
and  improved  methods  of  work 
generally.  Many  such  institutions, 
too,  affiliate  themselves  with  the 
Universities  so  far  as  the  taking  of 
their  Entrance  Examinations  is  con- 
cerned ;  this  is  most  desirable  as  it 
tends  toward  a  much-needed  uni- 
formity of  grade  standards. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if 
all  private  schools  of  whatever 
grade  should  be  required  to   submit 
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a  report   to   be  incorporated  in  the 
annual  one  of  the  provincial  super- 
intendent of    education.       This    is 
done  in  one  or  more  of  the  provinces 
in   such    a    way  that  private  or  de 
nominational    schools      are     easily 
recognized   as    such.     It    is  folly  to 
try  to   estimate  educational    forces 
of  the  country  while  omitting  these. 
New   Brunswick  reports    six    such 
schools  in  i8gg  with  about  five  hun- 
dred  pupils.     The  effort   made   by 
two  of  the   Maritime    Provinces  to 
obtain   such    information    has  been 
purely  a    labor  of  love  and  so  was 
not  in  all  cases  appreciated  by  the 
schools   from    which    reports    were 
sought,  and  some  failed  to  respond. 
There    is   need  for   agitation  upon 
this  point  ;     private    schools    form 
part    of  the  educational   system    of 
the  provinces    and    should  be  so  re- 
garded.    Moreover,  they  should  be 
compelled  to    keep  up  to  a  certain 
recognized  standard  or  cease  oper- 
ating.     This    could    be    done  and 
still  the  greatest    possible  play  for 
individuality   be   allowed.     If   once 
private  schools  could  be  placed  on 
such    a    basis,    one  of  the   gravest 
charges   against   their    pedagogical 
value — that   of  superficiality  could  | 


be  removed.  As  things  are  now, 
the  quality  of  work  done  depends 
upon  the  education  or  conscience  of 
those  in  charge.  It  may  be  good  ; 
it  may  be  worse  than  none.  If,  then, 
the  private  school  could  offer  just 
as  good  instruction  as  the  Public 
School,  and  produce  some  guarantee 
of  such  intention,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  to  pray  for  its  ex- 
tinction. But  while  such  schools 
may  be  started  without  formality 
and  operated  simply  for  the  funds 
accruing  therefrom,  they  must  al- 
wavs  be  more  or  less  of  a  menace  to 
sound  education. 

From  the  social  point  of  view, 
they  have  many  things  to  be  said  in 
their  favor,  but  these  need  not  be 
considered  to  any  extent  here.  A 
new  outlook  is  often  gained  by  asso- 
ciation with  others  in  the  home  life 
of  a  private  school,  and  the  shy, 
country  girl  may  develop  into  a 
charming  woman  after  several  years 
of  such  life,  but  if  with  it  all  a  false 
idea  of  education  is  engendered, 
then  the  institution  needs  mvestiga- 
tion.  And  it  would  be  well  for 
educators  to  consider  the  matter 
carefully,  rather  than  consider  it  be- 
neath their  notice. 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  AND  THE  BRITISH    SCHOOLBOY.* 
By  J.  J.  FiNDLAY,  Head  Master  Cardiff  Grammar  School. 


IT  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
present  time  should  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to  education  as  well 
as  to  military  concerns,  for  it  is  a 
truism  to  observe  that  the  soldier  is 
a  boy  at  school  before  he  takes 
service  under  the  Queen.  Hence 
there  can  be  little  question  that, 
although  for  the  moment  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  will  be  with- 
drawn from  education,  there  will 
presently  be  a  still  stronger  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  teacher's  cause.  Our 


difficulties  will  lead  the  people  to 
take  to  heart  the  famous  saying  of 
Von  Moltke  after  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  :  "  Der  Schulmeister  hat 
unsere  Schlachten  gewonaen."  We 
shall  realize  that  the  fruits  of  sound 
education,  in  intelligence,  in  noble 
sentiment,  in  active  moral  impulse, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  conduct 
of  a  war  as  much  as  in  the  business 
of  trade  or  manufacture. 

But  we  must  not  be  content  with 
this  general  dictum.     We  live  in  an 


A.  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  CardiflF  Branch  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 
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age  when  the  school  is  expected  to 
do  something  more  than  lay  a  foun 
dation  of  sound  character  and  train- 
ed intelligence ;  we  are  required 
wherever  possible  to  consider  the 
special  equipment  demanded  for  the 
various  pursuits  ot  life,  and  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  prepare  our  pupils 
to  meet  these  specific  demands.  If 
the  future  man  is  to  be  a  physician, 
then  he  must  know  his  Latin  and  his 
chemistry  ;  if  he  is  to  be  an  engineer, 
he  must,  even  at  school,  pay  special 
heed  to  mathematics.  All  are  to 
become  citizens  and  patriots  ;  hence 
all  should  know  something  of  the 
nation's  history  and  the  nation's 
laws.  At  times  this  plea  is  carried 
to  ridiculous  excesses.  Thus  Mr. 
Chaplin,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Petroleum  Committee,  gravely  sug 
gested  that  lessons  should  be  im- 
parted in  the  management  of  oil 
lamps,  in  order  to  reduce  the  num 
ber  of  accidents  !  Hence  we  teach- 
ers have  had  at  times  to  protest 
against  this  demand  for  "  equip- 
ment," and  plead,  in  the  name  of 
the  child,  the  claims  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

But  the  demand,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  sound,  and  even  the  most  react- 
ionary teachers  admit  its  validity  to 
some  extent.  Let  us,  then, consider 
whether  the  calling  of  the  soldier 
may  be  at  all  assisted  by  any  special 
training  or  teaching  of  boys  during 
the  years  of  school. 

We  notice  at  once  that  there  may 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  military  call- 
ing. In  this  country  we  have  grown 
up,  during  three  generations,  to  re- 
gard soldiering  as  a  distinct  profes- 
sion, quite  apart  from  civil  life ;  it  is 
true  we  pay  for  it,  and  our  states- 
men (save  the  mark!)  control  it; 
but  we  have  looked  upon  the  soldier's 
life  as  something  quite  remote  from 
the  duty  of  the  common  citizen. 
♦   Nay,  further,  some   earnest    Christ- 


ians regard  the  idea  of  military  ser- 
vice with  detestation  ;  they  consider 
that  the  life  is  only  fit  for  men  of  low 
type,  who  are  unworthy  of  pursuing 
peaceful  avocations.  And  yet  we 
all  pay  taxes  to  equip  the  soldier  ; 
we  are  citizens  of  a  free  country  and 
must  share  the  guilt,  if  guilt  it  be,  of 
every  shot  and  every  shell  that  is 
fired  from  a  British  gun. 

Among  other  lessons  from  the 
Transvaal,  we  are  surely  learning 
not  only  a  better  sentiment  of  re- 
spect and  sympathy  for  the  military 
life,  but  we  are  learning  something 
more  than  this,  something  which 
may  vitally  affect  the  future  of 
millions  of  English  youth — we  re- 
alize that  the  whole  nation  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ma}'^  be  called  upon 
to  serve  the  Sovereign  in  the  field. 
Let  us,  in  this  point  at  least,  pay  a 
generous  tribute  to  our  Boer  enemy. 
Their  attack,  we  believe,  is  un- 
justified ;  their  enmity  and  quarrel 
due  to  ignorance  and  the  ambition 
of  their  leaders  ;  but  who  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
nation  of  farmers,  fighting,  young 
and  old,  to  the  last  man  ?  And  who 
can  fail  to  point  the  moral  to  our 
own  case,  and  ask  how  long  it  may 
be  before  we  also  may  be  required 
to  offer  our  tens  of  thousands  of 
civilians  for  the  rescue  of  an  empire 
in  peril  ?  Among  free  nations, 
soldiering  never  has  been, and  never 
can  be  for  very  long,  merely  the 
pursuit  of  a  separate  profession.  It 
becomes,  in  the  last  resort,  a  duty, 
an  office  to  be  fulfilled,  if  need  be, by 
every  citizen,  as  much  as  the  duty  of 
voting  and  of  paying  taxes.  Hence 
the  problem  before  us  is  a  double 
one.  We  have  to  inquire 
(i.)  what  the  school  can  do 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
soldier's  career,  regarded  as  a 
calling  in  life  for  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  permanent  army  ;  (ii.) 
whether   the   school  can  do   aught 
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to  prepare  the  future  citizen  for  the  ]  learnt  his  drills  is  helped  materially 
duty  which  may  fall  to  his  lot,  of  as- 
sisting his  country  in  the  hour  of 
peril  by  giving  himself  to  her  ser- 
vice. We  shall  only  discuss  the 
first  of  these  problems  incidentally, 
dwelling  mainly  on  the  second. 
I.  Let  us  first  see  what  has  been 


done  so  far  in  earlier  times  of  peace. 
a.  Cadet  Corps — Cadet  corps  were 
first  set  on  foot  forty  years  ago,  and 
great  hopes  were   entertained  that 
they   would    prove   the   commence- 
ment of  a  splendid  Volunteer   force. 
Companies  of  boys  were  organized 
in    most  English    towns,    with    real 
enthusiasm  and   energy  ;  but  most 
of  them   were   soon  disbanded,  be- 
cause there  was  no   steady  control- 
ling discipline  to  keep  the  boys  at  it. 
Hence  the  only  places  where  cadet 
corps   have   flourished    have   been 
the  secondary  schools,  and,  chiefly, 
the  Public  Schools.    And,  further,  it 
is   only   in   the     boarding   schools, 
where  the  boys  have  no  home  ties, 
and  where  they  want  occupation  for 
leisure  hours,  that    the  cadet  corps 
has  flourished ;  I  know  of  no  school 
which  is  purely  a  day  school  where 
the  cadet  corps  plan  has  taken  root. 
And,  again,  most  of  these  boarding 
schools   are   those    called  **  Public 
Schools,"  where    there    is    also    an 
Army   class,    preparing     boys    for 
Sandhurst    and      Woolwich,      and 
where  many  of  the  boys  are  related 
to  officers  of  the  Army  or  of  Volun- 
teer battalions.     The  moral  of  this 
story  is  clear.     Cadet  corps  started 
with   enthusiasm    at  a   crisis  of  ex- 
citement will  soon  die  out  unless  (i ) 
thev     are        associated     with     the 
permanent  discipline  and  corporate 
life  of  a  school,  (ii.)  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  cadets  are  interested 
in     military     concerns.       And    the 
corps  is  likely  to  do  far  better  if  the 
cadets  themselves  see  that  the  work 
has  a  distinct  relation  to  their  future 
duties   in   life.     A    cadet  who  has 


when  he   gets    admitted    to    Sand- 
hurst or  Woolwich. 

b.  These  same  Public  Schools  edu- 
cate nearly  all  the  boys  who  take 
up  arms  as  a  profession.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  an  Army  class  in 
any  of  the  great  secondary  day 
schools  of  our  large  towns,  such  as 
King  Edward's  High  School  in  Bir- 
mingham or  the  Bradford,  Leeds, 
and  Manchester  grammar  schools. 
All  the  training  in  intelligence  and 
industry,  in  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, science,  which  our  officers 
secure  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  is 
got  at  these  fifty  odd  schools,  or  at 
the  cramming  establishments  to 
which  some  boys  are  sent  when  the 
Public  School  fails  to  bring  a  candi- 
date up  to  the  mark. 

This  is  a  very  serious  topic  to 
handle  at  the  present  moment,  for 
every  one  has  come  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  highly  trained  in- 
telligence in  the  leadership  of 
soldiers  ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
our  new  Board  of  Education  will  be 
permitted  to  assist  the  War  Office 
in  considering  this  department  of 
national  defence. 

c.  Almost  every  secondary  school 
conducts  some  kind  of  exercise  in 
military  drill.*  Boys  are  very  com- 
monly taught  to  march  in  step,  to 
form  lours,  etc.;  here  and  there — as 
notably  under  Mr.  Gull  at  the 
Grocers'  Company's  School  —  the 
work  is  well  done,  and  the  boys  be- 
come proud  of  their  drill  ;  but  com- 
monly the  reverse  is  the  case.  For 
in  most  schools  there  is  no  final  end 
to     be    achieved  ;      marching   and 

*Some  schools — such  as  the  Cowper  Street 
School  in  London — achieve  better  results,  by 
adopting  an  "  intensive"  plan;  each  company 
(comprising  three  or  four  forms)  takes  drills 
daily  for  three  weeks  once  a  year.  During 
this  time  improvement  is  witnessed  daily,  just 
with  recruits   when  first  taken  to  barracks, 


as 


and  the  drills  are   dropped 
have  lost  their  interest. 


before  the   boys 
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wheeling  are  not  in  themselves  very 
cheerful  occupation  and,  unless  the 
work  is  done  with  great  skill,  and 
done  with  a  distinct,  well  under- 
stood purpose,  it  usually  fails  ; 
neither  boys  nor  masters  like  the 
task. 

On  the  whole,  the  "  drill "  which 
is  adopted  in  so  many  endowed 
schools,  in  compliance  with  the 
Commissioners'  Schemes,  has  failed 
in  its  object,  and  has  done  little  or 
nothing  to  aid  in  the  equipment  of 
soldiers,  or  to  interest  young  men  in 
military  affairs. 

The  same  may  surely  be  said  of 
drill  lessons  in  the  primary  schools. 
These  are  conducted  efficiently,  for  \ 
the  teachers  have  almost  always 
been  members  of  trainmg  college  j 
Volunteer  corps;  but,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  the  boys  are 
not  of  the  right  age  for  military  drill 
and  the  little  that  they  learn  can 
be  of  very  small  service  to  those 
who  in  later  years  "take  the  Queen's 
shilling"  or  join  the  police  force. 

2.  Foreign  Countries.  —  Just  a 
glance,  before  we  proceed,  at  the 
systems  of  foreign  countries,  to  see 
whether  they  offer  any  useful  anal- 
ogies. We  should  naturally  have 
expected  Germany  to  show  us  the 
lead  in  this  matter,  for  she  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  army  reform  as  well  as 
in  education  ;  but  here,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  Germany  in  military 
affairs  is  a  despotism — it  is  an  armed 
camp, a  nation  standing  at  attention, 
ready  to  defend  alike  its  eastern  and 
its  western  flanks  against  foes  which 
are  a  permanent  menace.  France 
is  in  the  same  condition.  In  spite 
of  its  republican  government,  it  is 
still  controlled  in  its  military  ideas 
by  the  traditions  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
only  a  country  like  Switzerland, 
really  democratic  in  its  sympathies 
and  ideals,  which  can  offer  us  useful 
comparison.  When  we  find  that 
the  War  Department  in  Switzerland 


has  a  close  connection  with  the 
schools,  controlling  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
school-children,  and  organizing 
some  five  thousand  *  boys  of  the 
higher  schools  into  cadet  corps  year 
by  year,  we  might  be  tempted  to  ar- 
gue that  the  evil  spirit  of  "  militar- 
ism'' had  infected  Swiss  education. 
On  the  contrary,  no  nation  is  more 
peaceful  in  its  policy  ;  in  no  part  of 
Europe  has  the  unholy  ambition  for 
military  glory  less  influence.  And 
the  reason  is  evident  ;  this  system 
brings  military  affairs  in  a  familiar 
fashion  before  the  nation  at  large, 
and  prevents  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  military  caste.  It  is  the 
social  cleavage  created  by  an  isolat- 
ed military  clique  or  society  which 
now,  as  always,  threatens  the  peace 
of  nations  ;  but  if  you  acquaint 
your  ordinary  civil  middle-class 
population  with  the  use  of  arms, 
you  serve  to  protect  your  country 
without  fostering  the  military  spirit. 
This  has  surely  been  the  experience 
of  nations  in  the  past.  Rome  and 
Italy  were  free  so  long  as  the 
Roman  was  at  the  same  time  a  citi- 
zen and  a  soldier  ;  Athens  was  free 
until  the  Athenians  forsook  the 
practice  of  arms  for  the  babble  of 
the  assembly  ;  and  English  freedom 
will  expire  if  English  citizens  are 
content  only  to  vote  and  pay  taxes, 
leaving  the  defence  of  our  Empire 
to  Goorkhas  and  Soudanese.  I  ven- 
ture, then,  to  urge  for  comparison 
the  methods  of  a  peaceful  nation 
like  the  Swiss,  who  are  as  democra- 
tic as  ourselves,  but  who  recognize 
better  than  we  have  done  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  citizen  to  serve  his 
country  with  his  person  as  well  as 
with  his  vote  and  his  money. 

3.  We  now  come  to  close  quar- 
ters with  the  problem  of  the  mo- 
ment.    The  nation  is  really  in  earn- 

*A  similar  organization  in  England  would 
give  us  over  half-a-million  efficient  cadets. 
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est  just  now  about  national  defence; 
can  we  take  advantage  of  this 
awakened  zeal  to  devise  a  plan 
which  will  not  only  succeed  for  a 
year  or  two  while  this  fit  of  enthusi- 
asm lasts,  but  which  will  abide  as 
a  permanent  measure  of  defence  ? 

Let  us  first  inquire  as  to  the  age 
at  which  a  boy  should  begin  military 
exercises.  I  answer  the  question 
from  my  own  experience  quite  em 
phatically,  and  say  that  the  begin 
ning  of  the  period  of  puberty  (four- 
teen to  sixteen)  is  the  earliest  age 
at  which  to  introduce  the  boy  to 
these  pursuits.  During  these  years 
he  begins  to  take  a  real  interest  in  i 
his  own  future  career,  his  imagina- 1 
tion  and  interests  widen  rapidly,  \ 
and  can  be  stirred  to  a  genuine  sen 
timent  of  patriotism — not  a  senti- 
ment which  he  will  talk  about,  but 
which  he  will  feel  all  the  more  be 
cause  he  keeps  it  to  himself.  Again, 
his  body  and  mind  will  both  need 
and  respond  to  vigorous  mechanical 
discipline,  such  as  you  have  no 
right  to  exercise  at  a  younger  age. 
This  period  of  adolescence  is  the 
only  time  in  life  when  a  bo}'  can 
fully  learn  those  habits  of  corporate 
action,  of  obedience  along  with  his 
comrades,  and  of  authority  over  his 
comrades.  All  the  world  over  you 
find  that  the  spirit  of  disciplined 
enthusiastic  comradeship  springs 
most  vigorously  from  young  men  at 
schools  and  Universities  before  they 
have  completed  this  period  of 
life,  before  they  have  settled 
down  to  the  steady  humdrum 
life  of  the  fully-developed  adult. 
It  is  in  these  years  —  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-one  —  that  you 
have  the  finest  opportunity  for  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  new  movements. 
Preachers  know  this,  and  they  seek 
their  mission  converts  at  this  period. 
Revolutionaries  like  Garibaldi  knew 
it  too. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  regard 


military  training  as  a  matter  of 
special  interest  to  our  secondary 
schools.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
primary  and  higher  grade  schools 
take  charge  of  children  whose  school 
life  ends  before  the  fifteenth  birth- 
day, while  the  secondary  school 
cares  for  those  who  remain  at  school 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  eighteen, 
or  nineteen.  While,  therefore,  I 
should  urge  chat  the  primary 
schools  can  do  much  to  aid 
in  national  defence  by  caring 
for  physical  exercise,  for  gymastics, 
swimming,  and  school  games,  they 
cannot  well  go  further.  If  the  boys 
of  the  elementary  schools  are  to  be 
taken  in  hand,  they  must  be  secured 
after  they  have  left  school,  and  must 
be  trained  in  their  leisure  time  when 
they  are  set  free  from  manual  labor, 
from  the  warehouse,  and  the  shop. 
Many  schoolmasters  will  not  be 
prepared  to  agree  with  this  opinion 
offhand.  A  great  deal  of  squad 
drill  is  done  with  younger  boys,  and 
some  will  be  found  to  argue  that  the 
boys  like  it  and  that  they  profit  by 
having  a  continuous  course  year 
after  year.  If  then  while  very  young 
they  can  learn  the  elements  of  drill,, 
they  will  be  ready  when  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  advance  more  rapidly 
to  rifle  practice,  to  fatigue  marches 
and  the  rest.  Without  carrying  the 
controversy  further,  I  will  leave  the 
question  to  be  determined  by  the 
experience  of  others,  merely  point- 
ing out  that  I  have  tried  experiments 
in  this  matter  since  1885,  and  I  find 
that  the  plans  of  the  Swiss  schools 
confirm  the  opinion  here  offered. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  drill 
when  done  properly  is  a  severe  re- 
straint, and  a  trial  to  young  boys;  I 
do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  what  is 
called  "  musical  drill  "^ — this  is  very 
different  from  proper  military  exer- 
cise, and  is  more  allied  to  dancing 
and  calisthenics  than  to  military  ex 
ercise,  it  is  an    amusement    which- 
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pleases  little  boys  and  girls  if  it  is 
not  carried  too  far,  and  it  gives  even 
more  pleasure  to  beholders  when  the 
performance  is  exhibited  in  public  ; 
but  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  serious  business  which  military 
men  will  require  from  us. 

Further  reasons  for  seeking  a  re- 
cruiting ground  in  the  secondary 
school  are  (i.)  the  older  boys  of  a 
good  school  are  already  bound  to 
gether  by  those  ties  of  good  comrade- 
ship which  are  as  essential  in  a 
Volunteer  company  as  in  any  other 
corporate  society.  And  after  they 
have  left  school  these  ties  may,  and 
should  be  maintained — witness  the 
formation  of  two  companies  of  old 
boys  at  the  Grocers'  Company's 
School  recently,  (li.)  The  school  is 
a  place  of  discipline,  and  (assuming 
of  course,  that  one  or  more  masters 
will  take  a  share  as  honorary 
officers)  effective  results  are  easily 
secured.  We  noted  above  that  the 
early  efforts  to  form  cadet  corps  in 
town  failed  precisely  because  oi  the 
lack  of  discipline.  * 

4.   Let  us  then  turn  our  attention 
solely  to  the  situation  in  secondary 
schools,  and,  in   order  to    be    very 
practical,  let  us  consider  the  special 
situation  in    that  large  class  of  day 
schools    called    in    Wales    "  inter- 
mediate "  or  "  country  "  schools,  and 
in  England  "  grammar  "  or  "high" 
schools.     We  have  in   England  and  , 
Wales  more  than  fifty-five  thousand 
boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
of  these  half  may  be  credited  to  the  | 
above    schools.     All    these    schools 
are    under    some    kind    of    public  i 
authority,    and,    if    required,    their 

I  may  here  mention    a    point    in    school  1 
organization  which  arises  out  of  the  /act  that  ! 
younger  boys  cannot  be  effectively  introduced 
to  military  drill.     I  have  found  it  convenient 
to  divide  my  school  into  two  groups,  one  for 
military  drill,  the  other  for  singing.     When  a  I 
boy's  voice  breaks,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed 


'  operations  in  this,  as  in  other   mat- 
ters, can  now,  thanks  to  recent  legis 
lation    be   directed  on   some    syste- 
matic plan. 

We  may  assume  that  on  the  aver- 
age these  thousands  of  boys  will  be 
available  for  at  least  two  years,  and 
that  nearly  all  the  boys  of  proper 
age  will  be  permitted  by  their 
parents  to  join  a  cadet  corps,  if  the 
cost  is  not  excessive.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  few  parents  who  con- 
scientiously object  to  military  pur- 
I  suits,  and  will  refuse  to  allow  their 
sons  to  wear  a  uniform.  Some 
would  probably  refuse  even  if  Gov- 
ernment made  the  matter  compul- 
sory ;  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  to 
respect  these  conscientious  object- 
ions. But  these  would  only  be  in  a 
small  minority,  and,  if  to  these  we 
add  a  few  whose  physique  does  not 
allow  them  to  hold  a  rifle,  we  shall 
have  some  90  per  cent,  of  the  older 
pupils  in  secondary  schoolswho  may 
be  regarded  as  possible  material  for 
cadet  training;  and  if  the  total  for 
any  one  year  be  considered  small, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  every 
year  new  members  will  be  enrolled 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  older 
members  will,  if  wise  organization 
be  adopted,  remain  enrolled  as  "  old 
boys,'  and  continue  their  training 
in  the  art  of  war. 

We  have  now  to  consider  four 
points — a  What  time  during  these 
two  years  can  be  allotted  to  the 
work  ?  h.  What  money  is  needed, 
and  from  what  sources  can  it  be 
obtained  ?  c.  What  branches  of 
military  exercise  can  be  most  appro 
priately  selected  ?  d.  WHiat  form 
of  corporate  organization  is  best  ad- 
apted to  secure  permanence  and 
enthusiasm  ? 

a.  As  to  the  time  to  be  given  up 
to  these  pursuits,  let  nie  make  one 
remark — We  must  not  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.     Our  boys  are  not  over- 


to  sing  for  three  or  four  years  ;  so  he  leaves 

the  singing  classes  and  joins  the  drill  class.      I  educated  ;     they    have    little    time 
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enough  as  it  is  to  learn  all  that  they 
are  required  to  learn,  either  for  cul- 
ture or  for  their  future  career  in 
life.  Most  of  the  time  which  we 
take  from  them  for  this  purpose 
must  be  self-sacrifice  on  their  part : 
it  must  involve  the  giving  up  of 
some  leisure  time,  either  in  the  holi- 
days or  out  of  lesson-hours. 

Most  schools  arrange  already  for 
one  or  two  lessons  in  drill  week  by 
week  ;  if  to  these  you  add  an  after- 
noon every  week  for  practice  at  the 
butts  or  for  riding,  and  crown  it  all 
with  a  week  or  ten  days  in  camp, 
you  have  an  allotment  of  time 
which,  I  venture  to  think,  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  respectable 
result  after  two  years.  The  camp 
is  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme, 
and  days  for  camping  must  come 
out  of  the  long  summer  holiday, 
which  is  already,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  parents,  longer  than  it  should 
be.  This  sacrifice  of  holiday  time 
will  press  more  hardly  upon  the 
masters  who  act  as  captains  than 
upon  the  boys,  but  they  will  be  con- 
tent to  find  their  reward  in  the  re- 
sults which  they  achieve. 

b.  The  schools  can  thus  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  time  required; 
but  with  the  money  it  is  different. 
I  know  no  school,  rich  or  poor,  in 
England  or  Wales,  that  would  be 
justified  in  taking  a  penny  of  its 
funds  away  from  the  proper  pur- 
poses of  education  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  national  defence. 

In  all  the  schools  where  cadet 
corps  flourish  at  present  the  expense 
is  largely  borne  by  the  parents  ;  the 
Government  provide  carbines,  am- 
munition and  various  camp-fittings, 
but  other  expenses  are  met  by  sub- 
scriptions. And  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  parents  subscribe 
because  their  sons  are  intended  for 
the  army,  and  practice  in  the  cadet 
corps  saves  them  trouble  when  they 
enter  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  later 
on. 


Now  the  schools  which  we  are 
considering  belong  to  a  different 
category — if  you  like,  a  different 
social  category.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness in  schools  to  consider  social 
distinctions  at  all :  our  secondary 
schools  are,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  "  public  "  ;  in  grammar  schools 
we  have  boys  whose  parents  can 
only  just  manage  to  pay  the  fees, 
and  some  who  cannot  pay  at  all^ — 
the  boys  attend  because  they  hold 
valuable  scholarships ;  we  have 
others  who  could,  no  doubt,  pay  the 
fee  ten  times  over  and  never  miss  it ; 
the  school  as  such  recognizes  no 
such  differences.  But,  on  the  aver- 
age, we  cannot  expect  the  parents 
of  a  grammar  or  intermediate  school 
to  subscribe  in  the  way  that  is  com- 
mon  in  the  large  boarding  schools. 

Hence  we  must  look  for  aid  mainly 
to  two  other  sources— either  to  pub- 
lic subscriptions  in  the  locality  or  to 
Government.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  public  subscription 
could  very  properly  be  solicited  in 
order  to  cover  the  initial  expenses, 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  do 
to  continue  sending  the  hat  round 
year  by  year.  The  large  expenses 
must  be  borne  by  Government,  and, 
if  these  are  supplemented  by  an 
average  subscription  from  the  par- 
ents amounting  to  5s.  or  ids,  per 
annum,  that  is  all  which  we  can 
fairly  expect.  We  ought  also  to 
hope,  I  think,  that  the  necessary 
expenditure,  especially  on  uniforms, 
may  be  reduced  from  that  which  is 
usual  in  the  great  Public  Schools. 

c.  Assuming  that  the  time  and 
the  money  are  forthcoming,  what 
branch  of  military  service  should  be 
selected  as  most  suitable  ?  A  little 
inquiry  will  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  any  satisfac- 
tory result  either  as  engineers  or  as 
artillery ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that 
some  authorities  are  sceptical  as  to 
the  possibility  of  any  volunteer 
force   becoming   really  effective   in 
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these  difficult  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, for  they  seem  to  require  com 
plete  and  \\{e  lon^  devotion  both  to 
the  science  and  to  the  art  of  warfare 
in  order  to  achieve  success. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we 
have  to  regard  the  cadet  corps  sim- 
ply as  a  foundation  for  more  ad- 
vanced training  in  later  years  ;  and, 
from  this  point  of  view,  ought  we 
not  rather  to  aim  at  introducing  the 
cadet  to  several  branches  of  military 
duty,  especially  to  those  which  make 
a  demand  upon  his  intelligence  as 
well  as  upon  his  power  of  mechani- 
cal obedience  ? 

A  schoolboy  of  good  education 
cannot  be  trained  exactly  like  a  re- 
cruit for  the  army,  and  it  is  surely 
possible  to  modify  his  course  of 
training  so  as  to  give  play  to  his  in- 
tellectual powers.  For  example,  I 
notice  that  an  artillery  officer  at 
Southampton  has  recently  been 
working  with  a  body  of  teachers*  in 
mihtary  "  reconnaissance,"  and, from 
the  printed  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, I  should  infer  that  this 
work  —  based  partly  on  mathe- 
matics, partly  on  geography — would 
be  a  most  admirable  occupation  for 
schoolboys,  and  might  be  taken  as 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  futile 
studies  which  we  sometimes  under- 
take, under  the  name  of  geography, 
for  public  examinations.  Now,  if 
some  interest  of  this  kind  be  added 
on  to  (i.)  elementary  drill,  (ii.)  trench 
work  with  the  spade,  (iii.)  rifle  prac 
tice  (particularly,  by-the-bye,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  and  noting 
those  who  are  really  good  shots),  you 
have  made  a  fair  start. 

In  some  schools  I  think  it  might 
be  possible  to  add  another  accom- 
plishment— the  art  of  riding.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  lessons  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  a  boy  to  keep  his 
seat  on  a  horse,  and,  like  swimming 

*  "The  Southampton  Geographical  Society 
Report "  for  i8qq. 


and  skating,  it  is  an  art  that  is 
never  forgotten  when  once  it  has 
been  properly  learnt.  No  doubt,  if 
a  boy  in  later  life  needed  to  serve  in 
the  Yeomanry  or  Mounted  Infantry, 
he  would  need  to  become  far  more 
proficient  in  horsemanship,  but  with 
boys  a  start  and  a  new  interest  are 
much  ;  we  can  certainly  prophesy 
that  a  cadet  corps  would  be  much 
more  popular  with  the  cadets  if 
every  boy  in  his  turn  were  given  a 
chance  of  going  out  to  a  country 
farm  to  learn  how  to  sit  on  horse- 
back. It  may  well  be  that  I  am 
suggesting  far  more  than  can  be 
attempted  in  the  time,  but  I  am 
assuming  that  it  will  pay  better  to 
give  the  boys  an  introduction  to  sev- 
eral forms  of  exercise  than  to  aim  at 
special  proficiency  in  only  one  or 
two  ;  and  I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  work  done  at  school  is  only 
a  foundation  for  more  advanced 
efforts  during  the  succeeding  years 
when  the  cadet  has  become  a  Vol- 
unteer. In  these  matters  I  have 
compared  the  methods  described  in 
the  regulations  for  cadets  in  the 
Swiss  schools,  —  thanks  to  papers 
supplied  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Inquiries  and  Reports  (Ed- 
ucation Department), — and  J  have 
asked  the  opinion  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
Army  experts  to  decide  what  it  will 
be  most  useful,  from  the  military 
standpoint,  for  boys  to  learn  :  but  it 
is  for  us,  speaking  from  our  know- 
ledge of  boys'  powers  and  ways,  to 
point  out  the  directions  in  which 
success  is  most  likely  to  be  attained. 
Before  leaving  this  topic,  might  I 
urge  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  pur- 
suit of  these  military  subjects  should 
be  recognized  by  examining  boards 
who  issue  leaving  certificates  to  our 
pupils  ?  These  boards  recognize 
arts  like  music,  drawing  and  car- 
pentry;    why  should    they  not  give 
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similar  credit  for  elementary  profici- 
ency in  military  arts  ?  This  proced- 
ure would  tend  to  give  more  detin- 
iteness  to  the  inspection,  and  would 
help  to  incorporate  the  work  more 
fully  in  the  whole  programme  of  the 
school.  A  boy  whose  leaving  certi- 
ficate is  endorsed  with  a  high  mark 
for  shooting,  for  drill,  or  for  "  recon- 
naissance," will  be  much  more  likely 
to  do  himself  credit  in  various 
careers  m  life  than  a  boy  who  has 
failed  to  gain  such  a  certificate. 

Finally,  we  have  to  inquire  as  to 
the  best  form  of  organization  for 
companies  created  in  secondary  day 
schools.  I  wish  to  offer  a  strong 
opinion  that  some  further  provision 
is  necessary,  beyond  the  present 
regulations  for  cadet  corps  issued 
by  the  War  Office,  if  these  schools 
are  to  be  used  as  nurseries  for  na- 
tional defence. 

Let  us  notice  that  at  the  present 
moment  large  classes  of  society  of 
this  country  have  very  little  repre- 
sentation either  in  the  Army  or  in 
•  the  Volunteers.  However  unpleas- 
ant it  is  for  us  to  discuss  social 
distinctions,  we  cannot  ignore  them 
when  dealing  with  a  matter  which 
is  essentially  connected  with  social 
good-fellowship.  Suppose  a  bank 
clerk,  or  a  young  medical  man,  or  a 
warehouse  manager,  on  a  small  in- 
come, wishes  to  join  a  Volunteer 
regiment,  how  is  he  to  fit  in?  He 
has  not  the  means  to  become  an 
officer,  and  he  cannot  join  the  pri- 
vates. He  has  not  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  a  manual  laborer,  and,  if 
he  sought  to  join  their  company, 
both  he  and  they  would  be  uncom 
fortable. 

This  accounts,  surely,  for  the  fact 
that  no  cadet  corps  are  to  be  found 
in  our  large  English  grammar 
schools  ;  for  it  is  useless  to  found  a 
cadet  corps  unless  its  members  can 
look  forward  to  continuing  their 
training  either  in  the  Army  or  in  the 


Volunteers.  Now  the  Army  is,  oo 
the  whole,  closed  to  poor  men.  I 
do  not  say  this  by  way  of  complaint, 
but  simply  as  stating  a  fact  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
proposals  affecting  the  future  of  our 
boys.  If,  then,  the  Volunteer  force 
IS  so  organized  as  to  allow  no 
place  socially  for  the  educated  men 
of  small  means,  it  is  clear  that  there 
will  be  little  use  in  organizing  cadet 
corps  in  schools. 

Hence,  I  venture  to  urge  that 
some  Volunteer  organization  needs 
to  be  created  into  which  any  old 
boys  of  our  secondary  day  schools, 
not  only  those  of  large  means,  but 
those  of  straitened  means,  can  be 
drafted  as  soon  as  they  leave  school,, 
consisting  of  companies  or  battal- 
ions in  which  the  privates  and  some 
of  the  officers  are  also  old  boys  of 
these  schools,  in  which  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  school  life  will  continue  to 
play  an  active  part,  and  which  will 
involve  a  far  less  expenditure  of  pri- 
vate income  than  is — very  properly, 
no  doubt — involved  on  becoming  an 
officer  in  most  Volunteer  regiments. 
Snch  an  organization  would  include 
many  of  the  most  energetic  students 
in  our  University  Colleges,  and  it 
would  meet  the  needs  of  many 
young  professional  men,  as  well  as 
young  men  in  business,  who  at  pre- 
sent, as  I  have  pointed  out,  are  left 
out  from  causes  for  which  no  one  is 
to  blame,  and  which  cannot  be  re- 
medied by  declaring  that  all  men 
are  equal. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  possible,  or  advisable, 
to  devise  such  an  organization,  but 
there  are  some  precedents  to  guide 
us.  The  Volunteer  corps  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
have  been  created  from  a  body  of 
young  men  endued  with  a  common 
corporate  spirit,  and  it  is  possible  to 
become  a  private  in  such  a  corps 
without  any  great  demand  upon  the 
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purse.  It  is  the  same,  I  suppose, 
with  some  of  the  Volunteer  corps  at 
the  Inns  ot  Court  and  elsewhere  in 
London  ;  and,  presumably,  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Yeomanry  in  country 
districts.  It  might,  surely,  be  feasi- 
ble to  create  some  similar  organiza- 
tion in  towns  where  there  are  good 
secondary  schools  to  supply  a 
nucleus. 

In  Wales   this  may,  perhaps,   be 
feasible  sooner  than  in  England,  for 


the  educational  movement  has  link- 
ed itself  most  happily  with  national 
aspirations,  and  the  completeness  of 
our  system  of  Colleges  filled  with 
hopeful  young  men,  backed  up  with 
cadets  in  the  eighty  county  and  in- 
termediate schools,  ought,  surely,  to 
afford  us  material  for  a  small,  but 
really  useful  and  effective,  addition 
to  the  Volunteer  forces  of  the  na- 
tion.—  T/ie  Journal  of  Education. 


RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS.* 

By  Katharine  Miller,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lincolo,  III. 


WHILE  it  is  old-fashioned 
to  style  our  Public  Schools 
"  the  palladium  of  our 
liberty",  no  thoughtful  person  fails 
to  realize  that  the  old  idea  has 
not  vanished  but  grown  more  promi- 
nent and  important  as  the  relaxation 
of  so-called  "  puritanical  "  discipline 
in  the  home  and  the  incoming  of  an 
immense  body  of  uneducated  for- 
eigners from  the  lower  classes  of 
southern  Europe  have  made  the 
Public  Schools  the  only  place  where 
this  mass  ot  lawless  and  unassimil- 
ated  material  may  be  transformed 
into  a  good  American  citizenry.  It 
is  perhaps  aside  from  my  topic  to 
wonder  that  our  statesmen  do  not 
perceive  the  danger  involved  in  sub- 
mitting this  work  to  the  hands  of  a 
class  largely  disfranchised  and  withv 
a  patriotism  all  untrained  in  the 
daily  drudgery  of  civil  affairs.  How- 
ever important,  that  subject,  as  Kip- 
ling says,  is  "  another  story." 

Our  profession  represents  to  a 
degree,  the  broadest  intelligence  ot 
our  State,  those  among  secular  pro 
fessionals  who  are  most  accustomed 
to  look  at  every  subject  from  a 
stand  point  remote  from  personal 
interest.    We  may  well  inquire,  then, 


whether  we  have  any  special  relation 
to  the  Public  School  and  to  the  pro- 
blems of  popular  education.  Re- 
sponsibility increases  with  opportu- 
nity and  ability  ;  and  that  we  have 
an  especial  relation  to  these  ques- 
tions is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  one-half  the  communities  of 
our  state  electing  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion (aside  from  the  country  districts) 
include  M.D.'s  among  the  members. 
Recent  correspondence  with  a  num- 
ber of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen 
has  brought  me  some  interesting 
suggestions  and  has  emphasized  the 
thought  that  in  many  places  both 
physicians  and  people  feel  that  we 
have  especial  qualifications  for  this 
work  by  virtue  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  sanitary  principles  involved  in 
school  hygiene,  and  of  the  relation 
existing  between  good  physical  con- 
ditions on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
teacher  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  work  accomplished.  To  us  the 
educator  turns  more  and  rnore  for 
help  as  he  recognizes  the  practical 
questions  involved  and  to  be  met  by 
him  in  securing  the  advancement  of 
his  pupils.  He  realizes,  perforce, 
that  a  pupil  with  continual  headache 
cannot  easily  learn,  that  pupils  anes- 
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thetized  by  foul  air  are  not  alert  to 
catch  ideas.  He  finds  that  all  his 
modern  methods  of  presentation  do 
not  lead  his  flock  to  more  rapid 
acquisition  of  knowledge  than  was 
found  in  the  old  log  school-house, 
and  he  asks  :  Why  ?  The  medical 
man  of  to-day  stands  ready  to  answer 
him.  The  pure  air  of  the  old  log 
house  with  its  clay  chinked  walls 
was  a  perfect  offset  to  all  the  new 
methods  of  instruction  given  in  well- 
built  but  unventilated  houses. 

If  any  of  you  have  never  visited 
the  schools  of  your  community,  let  ; 
me  urge  you  to  do  so  ;  not  the  High 
School  which  is  less  apt  to  be  over- 
crowded, but,  b)'  preference,  a  room 
where  the  children  average  lo  to  12 
years  of  age.  Go  on  a  chilly  morn- 
ing, preferably  a  damp  day  and  not 
before  eleven  o'clock,  and  ques- 
tion of  your  nose  what  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  study  is  done, 
and  query  whether  you  have  not 
some  special  relation  to  the  school 
by  virtue  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
evils  you  perceive  and  of  the  means 
for  their  relief. 

There  are  three  lines  along  which 
our  professional  training  may  be 
helpful — the  sanitary,  which  deals 
with  the  school  buildings  and  their 
equipment  of  desks,  etc  ;  the  matter 
of  personal  hygiene,  which  includes 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  aad  the  investiga- 
tion of  physical  defects  such  as  poor 
sight  or  hearing,  to  the  child's  school 
work  ;  and  the  psychological  which 
considers  the  relation  of  the  teacher 
to  the  child  so  far  as  methods  of 
instruction  or  discipline  affect  its 
health,  as  by  the  imposition  of  un- 
reasonable tasks  or  the  infliction  of 
unreasonable  and  extreme  punish- 
ments. 

The  two  former  of  these  have 
already  interested  many  of  our  num- 
ber. The  last  has  only  begun  to  at- 
tract the    attention    of  those  com- 


petent to  discuss  it,  though  we  less 
frequently  hear  the  statement  that 
the  evil  results  of  school  life  are  due 
to  overwork  and  oftener  find  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  truly 
hygienic  surroundings  would  gener- 
ally enable  the  child  to  do  the  work 
required  without  harm  even  though 
handicapped  by  a  poor  physique,  in 
fact,  that  bad  air,  bad  light  and  bad 
seating  are  more  often  the  cause  of 
that  failure  of  nerve  power  which 
has  been  attributed,  without  investi- 
gation, to  the  assignment  of  extreme 
tasks.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  one  great  reason  for  the  need  of 
home  study  by  most  of  the  pupils 
below  the  grammar  grade  is 
that  the  schoolroom  conditions 
are  so  unhygienic  that  the 
children  cannot  do  the  amount 
of  work  they  might  during  school 
hours.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
physician,  then,  to  educate  the  com- 
munity to  demand  the  proper  con- 
ditions in  school  life  and  then  to 
select  carefully  and  advise  as  to  the 
very  few  pupils  who  will  be  found 
so  defective  in  stamina  that  they 
cannot  do  full  woik  even  under  favor- 
ing conditions. 

It  is  true  we  have  many  teachers 
entirely  untrained  in  psychology  who 
need  to  be  shown  how  their  methods 
transgress  every  law  of  mind.  Many 
will  prove  unteachable  and  we  may 
help  (in  a  most  thankless  way,  per- 
haps,) to  benefit  the  coming  gener- 
ations by  acquainting  parents  with 
the  lack  and  by  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sentiment  which 
will  demand  the  employment  of 
teachers  who  have  studied  how  to 
teach. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  can 
make  more  apparent  progress  along 
the  other  lines  of  work,  where  we 
are  already  acknowledged  by  many 
communities  to  have  special  and 
valuable  knowledge.  It  is  possible 
in  most   places   where   new   school 
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buildings  are  in  prospect  for  the 
well-informed  physician  to  do  a  last- 
ing favor  to  his  neighborhood  by  in- 
teresting himself  in  the  sanitary 
features  of  the  structure.  Even 
though  he  be  not  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  he  will  certainly 
have  friends  among  the  members 
through  whom  he  may  influence  the 
architecture.  He  may  through  the 
local  press  interest  others  of  intelli- 
gence and  make  such  building  the 
occasion  for  extending  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  ventilation  and 
lighting  and  of  the  harm  to  the 
health  and  education  of  the  children 
due  to  such  defects.  In  the  re- 
modeling of  old  buildings  and  the 
adjustment  of  all  possible  means  to 
minimize  their  defect  by  introduc- 
ing devices  for  aiding  ventilation 
and  through  the  arrangement  of 
shades,  awnings,  etc.,  to  regulate  the 
lighting  much  may  also  be  accom- 
plished. Most  of  my  correspon 
dents  regard  this  as  a  fertile  field 
for  professional  endeavor  still  too 
little  cultivated. 

A  department  of  work  most 
readily  conceded  to  us  by  the  peo- 
ple and  in  a  few  of  our  larger  cities 
already  established  in  official  station 
is  that  dealing  with  contagious  dis- 
eases. The  reports  of  work  in  Bos 
ton  and  other  cities  are  very  inter- 
esting from  the  professional  side 
and  not  less  profitable  from  the 
citizen's  standpoint.  The  great  in- 
crease of  such  diseases  on  the  open- 
ing of  schools  in  the  fall  and  their 
rapid  decrease  on  closing  schools  in 
the  spring  show  their  dependence 
upon  the  intimate  relations  of  school 
life  for  their  extension.  Often  40 
to  80  children  are  huddled  together 
in  a  room,  generally  with  lack  of 
ventilation,  compelling  them  to 
breathe  disease-contaminated  air 
again  and  again,  and  favoring 
the  concentration  of  disease 
emanations  till  contagion  is  render- 


ed almost  a  certainty.  Edward 
Bok,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal^  is 
correct  when  he  says  :  "  A  national 
crime  lies  at  the  feet  of  American 
parents  ;  "  but  he  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, mistaken  the  character  of  the 
crime.  It  consists,  not  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  schools,  but  in  their 
unsanitary  conditions  which  are  the 
product  of  combined  ignorance  and 
parsimony.  The  ignorance  can  only 
be  eradicated  by  the  efforts  of  our 
profession  and  when  it  is  gone  the 
parsimony  will  vanish. 

The  rapid  decrease  of  contagious 
diseases,  especially  of  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever,  which  follows 
where  there  is  daily  medical  inspect- 
ion of  those  pupils  found  by  the 
teachers  not  to  be  in  good  health, 
shows  how  valuable  a  service  phy- 
sicians may  render  in  this  way.  Of 
course  in  small  communities  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
a  system  of  inspection  at  the  school 
houses,  but  much  might  be  done  if 
teachers  were  required  or  expected 
to  send  all  ailing  children  to  their 
family  physician  for  inspection  and  a 
report  as  to  their  fitness  to  continue 
in  school.  We  should  find  the  work 
very  slightly  burdensome,  even  if 
we  did  it  gratis,  and  it  would  often 
enable  us  to  detect  the  early  symp- 
toms of  serious  disease  among  the 
children  of  our  clientele,  thus  pre- 
venting much  suffering  and  anxiety. 

During  the  past  winter  several 
cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  in  one 
quarter  of  our  town,  and  we  found 
great  advantage  with  but  slight  in- 
convenience and  marked  relief  from 
the  "  scare"  among  the  people,  in  a 
rule  that  all  teachers  should  inspect 
their  pupils'  throats  each  morning 
by  inquiry  as  to  soreness,  and  in  the 
smaller  ones  by  external  examina- 
tion for  enlarged  glands.  All  cases 
showing  any  signs  of  trouble  were 
required  to  bring  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate that  they  had  no  contagious 
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disease  before  continuing  in  school. 
As   I   was    a    member  of  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge, 
many  of  the  teachers  sent  most  of 
such    cases   to   me.     It   took  but  a 
moment  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  condition  requiring  treatment. 
If  the  enlargement  was  the  result  of 
old    tonsilitis,    and    without    acute 
symptoms,  I  gave  a   certificate.     If 
acute    inflammation  existed,   I  sent 
the    children   to    their    family   phy- 
sician, or  to  their  parents  with  direc 
tions  to  consult  a  doctor,  and  gave 
prompt    treatment  to  those    of   my 
own    clientele.      The    disease    was 
quickly    under   control,   and    not    a 
single    case    developed    while    the 
child  was  actually  in   school ;  what 
extension    occurred    from    the    first 
cases  being   apparently  due  to  im- 
perfect quarantine,  and  the  mingling 
on  the  street  of  children  from  affected 
families  with  others.     This  inspec- 
tion, simple  as  it  was,  made  parents 
more   watchful,  and    children    with 
comparatively  mild  sore  throats  were 
often  detained  from  school  and  sent 
to  a  physician  who  would  otherwise 
have  become  much   more  ill  before 
Teceiving  attention. 

In  the  examination  of  the  sight 
and  hearing  of  school  children,  Min- 
neapolis, Baltimore  and  a  few  other 
cities  have  led  the  way,  and  many  a 
child  is  now  studying  in  comfort 
whose  progress  had  been  greatly 
handicapped  and  health  impaired 
by  the  nerve  strain  due  to  defective 
■vision  or  deafness. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  Drs. 
Wood,  Harlan  and  others  in  the 
East,  and  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  of 
Chicago,  who  planned  and  began 
this  work.  The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations made  almost  altogether 
by  those  unskilled  in  such  matters, 
and  hence  apt  to  overlook  slight 
errors,  show  an  appalling  amount  of 
visual  error  among  our  young  peo- 
ple, largely  caused  by  the  unhygienic 


conditions  of  our  schools.  These 
results  set  before  every  intelligent 
physician  an  opportunity  for  useful- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  in  establish- 
ing such  tests  in  his  own  community, 
and,  on  the  other,  in  removing  from 
the  schools  those  factors  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  active  in  produc- 
ing or  aggravating  such  defects. 

So  we  are  led  again  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  the  value  of 
our  professional  knowledge  to  the 
schools,  and  our  consequent  respon- 
sibility to  use  it  for  their  good  in 
advising  as  to  questionsof  sanitation, 
the  location  and  drainage  of  school 
grounds,  the  proper  arrangement  of 
foundations, the  proportion  of  height 
of  ceiling  to  floor-space  so  as  to  in- 
sure good  ventilation  with  easy 
heating,  i.e.,  as  easy  as  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils  will  permit ;  the  ar- 
rangement of  windows,  the  black- 
boards, the  desks  and  seats,  the 
books  in  their  typographical  make- 
up, the  positions  and  exercises  of 
the  children  during  school  hours, 
and  the  studv  hours  out  of  school  ; 
all  these  questions,  with  their  tre- 
mendous bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  pupil  and  the  results 
in  his  life,  and  the  consequent  re- 
lation to  the  prosperity  of  the  State, 
are  subjects  for  whose  consideration 
our  medical  training  has  made  us 
competent  beyond  the  average  citi- 
zen. 

That  we  are  awaking  to  our  pos- 
sibilities of  usefulness  in  this  relation 
is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  articles  on  these  topics  read 
at  medical  meetmgs  and  published 
in  medical  journals.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded that  our  profession  has  never 
shirked  any  duty  presented  to  it 
(except  that  of  uniting  tor  efficient 
legislation  against  the  scoundrels 
who  are  the  camp  followers  of  our 
beneficent  army).  It  needs  no  pro- 
phet, then,  to  predict  that  within 
the  next  generation  we  shall  see  a 
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large  number  of  the  best  trained 
physicians  giving  a  portion  of  their 
time  and  influence  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  school  life,  and  that 
the  results  will  be  evident  in  stronger 


bodies  and  better  trained  minds 
than  are  turned  out  as  the  finished 
products  of  our  schools  to-day. — 
The  Woman  s  Medical  /ournal. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


"  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  hinds- 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


To  our  readers  we  commend  the 
thoughtful  and  timely  address  de- 
livered by  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  Ontario,  at  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Normal  School, 
Toronto.  Every  teacher  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  subjects 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Millar  knows  that 
serious  mistakes  (not  to  use  any 
harsher  word)  have  been  made  m 
the  past  in  connection  with  courses 
of  studies  and  examinations.  To 
correct  the  evils  which  are  still  in 
existence  caused  by  these  mistakes 
is  largely  the  duty  of  those  in  power. 
The  address  is  a  hopeful  ray  of  light 
to  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly. 

The  recent  jubilee  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School  furnishes  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  pay  a  deserved  tri- 
bute to  its  Principal.  Twenty  five 
years  of  continuous  service  in  such 
a  responsible  position  tell  their  own 
story,  and  are  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  to  the  sterling  worth  of 
Dr.  MacCabe. 

The  school  has  done  a  grand  work 
for  education  in  Canada,  and  espe- 
cially for  Eastern  Ontario.  Hun- 
dreds oi  schools  in  the  eastern  rural 
districts,  as  well  as  in  the  towns, 
have,  by  its  proximity,  been  sup- 
plied with  trained  teachers. 

The  Ottawa  Normal  School  was 
opened  in  September,  1875,  by  the 
Hon.  D.  A.  McDonald,  Lieutenant- 


Governor  of  Ontario.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks  and  other  pro- 
minent men  were  present  and  gave 
addresses. 

From  1875  to  1878  the  school  did 
academic  as  well  as  professional 
work.  In  1878  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  decided  that 
owing  to  the  increased  facilities  for 
academic  work  in  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  the  Normal 
Schools  should  confine  their  course 
to  purely  professional  training. 

Successive  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Ottawa  School,  and  to- 
day it  embraces  Normal,  Model  and 
Kindergarten  departments,  all  well 
equipped. 

Principal  MacCabe  was  born  in 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1842,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Irish  National 
Schools,  Dublin  Training  School 
and  the  Catholic  University  of  Dub- 
lin. In  1869  he  came  to  Canada  to 
take  charge  of  mathematics  in  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia.  When  the  Ottawa 
School  was  opened  in  1875  he  was 
chosen  as  its  first  Principal  by  Dr. 
Ryerson.  Dr.  MacCabe  was  gra- 
duated MA.  from  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity in  1877,  and  in  1887  the  same 
University  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  He  was  also  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  1894. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  would 
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be  the  first  man  to  assign  to  his 
staff  a  large  share  of  the  credit  of 
training  the  thousands  of  graduates 
of  the  Ottawa  School,  but  impartial 
observers,  and  especially  those  who 
have  come  in  close  contact  with 
these  graduates,  know  that  to  the 
Principal  himself  is  due  much  of  the 
fame  of  the  school.  Not  only  has 
he  rare  tact  and  good  executive 
ability,  but  his  warm  heart  and 
sympathetic  manner  are  strong  fac- 
tors in  winning  and  retaining  the 
affection  of  students.  Every  gra- 
duate of  the  Ottawa  School  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  dignified,  courteous 
bearing  of  its  head.  He  will  also 
acknowledge  that  high  ideals  of  con- 
duct and  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
teacher's  work  are  the  corner-stones 
of  the  Principal's  philosophy. 

The  jubilee  of  September  14,  at- 
tended by  over  500  old  graduates, 
must  have  cheered  the  Principal, 
who  has  labored  for  twenty-five 
years  to  advance  professional  train- 
ing in  Ontario.  We  wish  to  add 
our  good  wishes  with  the  hope  that 
the  genial  Doctor  may  long  preside 
over  the  Ottawa  School. 


Ontario  is  increasmg  in    popula- 
tion, in  wealth,  in  extent  of  country. 
On  all  sides  Canada  is  being  recog 
nized  as    a  country  of  great  possi 
bilities,  and  each  province  advances 
in  power  as  the  Dominion  advances. 

We  need  not  enter  into  figures  to 
prove  these  statements.  We  have 
done  that  more  than  once  or  twice 
already. 

It  is  being  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged throughout  Europe  and 
beyond  that  Canada  is  a  land  invit- 
ing the  hopeful  workers  from  all 
other  lands,  be  they  rich  or  poor.  A 
land  of  self-government,  of  freedom 
well  ordered,  of  the  enjoyment  of 
Hberty  safe  guarded  by  the  "  flag  " 
which  is  the  symbol  of  equal  justice, 


equal  opportunity  to  every  subject 
whatever  his  condition  may  be. 

These  are  human  privileges  of  the 
highest  order.  To  Canada  they 
have  come  as  an  inheritance,  the 
birth-right  of  every  British  subject, 
without  respect  to  race  or  color. 
From  one  point  of  view — not  the 
highest  nor  the  truest — these  good 
things  may  be  regarded  as  material, 
pertaining  to  this  life  only. 

Good  things  are  easily  spoiled  or 
lost. 

Are  we  Canadians,  say  in  Ontario, 
caking  proper  precautions  to  pre- 
serve and  pass  on  to  the  generation 
following  these  precious  rights  and 
privileges  undimmed  ? 

This  wide  question,  important 
as  it  is  wide,  has  given  the  writer 
much  concern 

The  education  of  the  people  in 
its  various  parts  is  the  sphere  of 
exertion  in  our  life,  where  prepar- 
ation can  be  made  and  precautions 
adopted  to  preserve,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  enlarge,  these  privileges  for 
the  enrichment  of  our  children's 
children. 

Meeting  the  other  day  one  who  is 
and  has  been  for  years  in  touch  with 
the  fruit  of  our  educational  system 
in  its  most  vital  part,  the  writer 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
getting  his  opinion  on  the  question  : 
Whether  he  thought  our  students, 
say  for  example  those  students 
who  apply  for  positions  as 
teachers,  are  now  better  educated 
than  they  were  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  ? 

His  answer  was  a  clear  unhesitat- 
ing :  No. 

This  is  the  judgment  of  a  man 
who  hashad  wide  experience  and  who 
is  very  competent  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  point  at  issue  ;  and  we  take 
it  to  be  in  reality  a  close  approx- 
imation to  the  truth. 

The  ratepayers  in  Ontario  contri- 
bute   their    millions  annually  ;    the 
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number  of  Normal  Schools  isincreas- 
ed  ;  the  artificial  machinery  of  the 
educational  office  is  enlarged  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  a  friendly 
critic  is  unfavorable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  harvest  of  the  educational 
field. 

What  does  this  mean  ? 

Does  it  show  that  the  same  grade 
of  intellectual  power  does  not  now, 
as  in  years  past,  seek  admission  to 
the  profession  of  teaching,  or  does 
this  fact  reveal  to  us,  that  in  intelli- 
gence only  have  we  retrograded  ? 

The  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  combination  of  these  two. 

It  is  plain  and  has  been  for  years, 
that  on  account  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  holding 
academic  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching  in  our  Public 
Schools  and  in  our  High  Schools  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  salaries 
that  the  community  would  not  have 
the  benefit  of  our  best  talent,  espe- 
cially of  men  for  teaching.  The 
salary  is  such  a  poor  pittance  that 
men  of  light  and  leading  are  com- 
pelled to  turn  elsewhere,  to  other 
professions  or  to  business.  Their 
inspiration  in  the  most  vital  work 
for  the  country's  welfare  is  lost — a 
loss  which  money  cannot  replace. 

The  remedy  for    this   loss  to  the 
country  lies  with  the  Education  De 
partment  and  we   believe  it  may  be 
easily  applied. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may 
be  we  feel  quite  certain  (it  may  be  a 
comfort  to  know  that  we  are  not 
singular  in  this  opinion)  that  our 
people  do  not  have  so  acute  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  true  welfare 
of  their  children  as  was  felt  and 
cherished  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
ago.  The  theory  of  "get  on  "  honor- 
ably if  you  can,  but  "  get  on  "  in  any 
wise  has  got  hold  of  our  people  to 
an  unhealthy  degree. 

All  grades  of  schools  are  domina- 
ted by   the    ideal   of    examinations 


("get  on").  The  care  is  not  to  be 
well  versed  in  your  studies  and  the 
examination  only  an  index,  more  or 
less  correct, of  your  mastery  of  these 
studies,  but  the  consuming  aim  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  is  to  take  a 
passing  percentage  of  marks,  though 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  be  as 
the  morning  cloud  or  the  early  dew. 
The  most  serious  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  apparently  our  people  wish 
to  have  it  so.  The  perpetuation  of 
thisilldirected  instruction  is  a  source 
of  gain  to  a  certain  class  of  persons. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  brings 
to  mind  the  Ephesian  city  and  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  ar.cient 
craftsmen. 

For  this  serious  state  of  matters 
where  lies  the  responsibility  ? 
Without  doubt  with  the  family.  If 
all  our  families  attended  to  their 
duty  in  this  regard  in  the  right 
spirit, Ontario  would  not  be  facing  to- 
day such  a  grave  problem.  And  the 
remedy  is  with  our  families.  If  our 
families  appreciated  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  at  its  true  value  and 
accordingly  would  bestir  themselves, 
the  evils  so  generally  complained  of 
would  in  TIME    disappear. 

The  families  of  Ontario  elect  the 
men  to  represent  them  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  support  the  clergy  of 
all  the  churches  in  Ontario  ;  like 
people  like  minister,  is  just  as  true 
in  this  province  and  at  this  day,  as 
the  converse  ;  all  teachers  are  con- 
trolled by  them  ;  therefore,  the 
families  with  whom  ultimateh'  the 
power  is,  must  arise  and  steadfastly 
insist  on  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures  to  remove  the  evils  which 
are  manifest  to  every  one. 

"The  tendency  o£  modern  ideas 
has  been  to  abolish  any  real  discip- 
line in  family  life,  because  discipline 
depends  on  the  principle  of  headship 
in  the  father,  whereas,  at  the  present 
time,  the  mother  is  often  the  real 
head  of  the  family.  A  father  teaches 
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children  to  obey  as  a  duty,  while  a 
mother  coaxes  them  to  do  what  is 
required  by  giving  them  presents. 
The  rule  of  the  father  develops  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  while  the 
mother  depends  entirely  on  the  per 
suasion  of  love.  It  is  true  that  the 
mother's  influence  develops  sympa- 
thies which  are  the  source  of  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive in  human  nature,  but  unless 
these  sympathies  are  properly  con 
trolled  and  directed,  they  may  lead 
to  disaster.  The  father's  rule  is 
that  of  the  head,  or  judgment,  the 
other's  influence  is  that  of  the  heart 
or  sympathy.  If  a  wife  will  not 
support  her  husband's  rule  as  head 
of  the  family,  she  is  not  likely  to  ac- 
quire the  power  to  make  the  children 
obey  her.  So  that  if  the  mother's 
influence  predominates  over  the 
father's  rule,  the  children  will  grow 
up  to  do  only  what  they  find  most 
agreeable,  instead  of  making  obedi 
ence  to  duty  the  rule  of  their  life.'' 
In  this  work  the  twain  must  become 
one. 


THE  TEEING  GROUND. 

Thegolfgroundisonthe  broad  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Northward  there  is 
no  land  till  you  reach  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands,  eighty  miles  away. 
The  east  wind,  the  north  wind 
and  the  north-wcst  wind  drive 
the  waves  tumbling  on  the  loud  re- 
sounding shore  :  you  hear  the  sough 
of  it  inland  day  or  night.  At  other 
times  the  sea  is  placid,  the  water 
blue,  reflecting  the  sky  above  and 
the  passing  clouds.  Clouds  are 
abundant  and  such  beauties.  Ozone 
is  present  The  shore  a  far-reach- 
ing sand  beach,  free  for  promenade 
for  three  miles  in  an  unbroken  line, 
enticing  even  the  unwary  to  the 
healthful  exercise  of  walking. 

Here  you  can  have  bathing  of  the 
most    varied      description  ;  in    still 


water,  in  rolling  surf  ;  a  fine  sand 
bottom  ;  temperature  July  and  Aug- 
ust from  66°  to  70°.  Wearied  work 
ers  of  all  kinds,  those  seeking  re 
cuperation,  resort  to  the  shores  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  see  for 
yourselves  what  riches  of  river,  lake, 
shore  and  sea  Canada  has  to  offer 
her  sons  and  daughters,  and  to  the 
stranger,  also  before  hurrying  off"  to 
foreign  and  more  distant  lands. 

A  tew  rods  from  the  m  irgin  of  the 
sea  were  the  "  golf  links."  The  golf 
links  to  the  experience  of  an 
amateur  player  are  unique.  The 
ground  is  all  sand  ;  one  day,  the 
wind  drives  the  sand  in  one 
direction,  frequently  filling  the  holes 
and  perhaps  the  following  day  the 
fickhj  wind  shifts  and  drives  the  dry 
shifting  sand  in  a  different  direction. 
To  add  to  the  joys  of  the  plaver,  in 
many  parts  of  the  "  links,"  the 
ground  is  covered  with  small  red 
sandstones.  Your  ball  of  course 
strikes  one  of  these  same  red  stones, 
and  the  ball,  as  in  duty  bound, leaps 
to  right  or  left  or  straight  upwards; 
or  being  highly  displeased  at  your 
a'^kward  play  it  may  come  straight 
back  to  you.  Another  characteristic 
of  these  golf  links  on  the  north  shore 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  kept  fresh 
by  the  rolling  billows  of  the  Gulf,  is 
this,  that  they  are  well  covered  with 
dunes.  For  the  sake  of  the  un- 
initiated we  quote,  "dune,  a  low  hill  of 
drifting  sand  usually  formed  on  the 
coast."  In  this  case  the  dunes  are 
pretty  well  clothed  with  tough  salt 
grass.  Therefore  these  links  test 
the  patience,  endurance  and  skill  of 
the  players. 

A    LOST    BALL. 

Near  the  end  of  our  holiday,  an 
afternoon  in  August,  we  went  to 
play  over  the  "golf  links." 

Driving  from  the  second  tee,  the 
ball  in  its  swift  flight  went  wide, 
but  a  glimpse    was    caught  of  it,  as 
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it  swept  over  the  top  of  a  dune 
near  by.  Search  was  made  for  it,  a 
careful  search,  more  than  once  re 
peated,  but  no  ball  could  be  found  ; 
over  dunes,  into  hollows  between 
dunes,  through  salt  grass,  green  and 
tough,  all  in  vain.  Depressed,  for  I 
hate  to  lose  a  ball,  play  was  resum 
ed,  finished,  and  a  good  score  made. 

Reluctantly  I  returned  to  the  house 
— it  was  getting  late— without  my 
ball. 

Through  the  evening,  the  night, 
and  the  toUowing  morning  that  ball 
reflected  light  upon  me  from  its 
lonely  bed  by  the  sea-shore  ;  it  ap- 
pealed to  me  to  come  and  find  it. 
Something  whispered  to  me  every 
now  and  again,  "  You  have  lost  a 
ball  ;  Find  it."  Before  the  sun 
passed  the  meridian  next  day,  the 
"golf  grounds  "  by  the  sea,  saw  me  at 
the  second  "  tee,"  and  taking  a  line 
from  the  "tee"  to  the  point  where  the 
ball  passed  in  flight  over  the  top  of 
the  dune,  I  walked  straight  on,  and  lo! 
in  a  few  minutes  found  the  lost  ball 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  between 
two  dunes.  Why  did  I  not  find  that 
ball  yesterday  ?  I  was  in  a  hurry, 
did  not  think  ;  did  not  go  to  the 
teeing  point. 

TO  COMPARE  SMALL  WITH  GREAT. 

A  teacher  has  a  scholar,  who,  do 
for  him  what  he  can,  does  not  do 
good  work,  fair  work  even.  The 
scholar  is  careless,  inattentive,  dis 
turbs  the  class.  The  teacher  ad- 
opts various  expedients,  carries 
the  case  on  his  mind  for  days,  feels 
that  the  scholar  is  slipping  from 
him.  What  shall  I  do,  says  the 
puzzled  teacher  to  himself.  The 
writer  of  this  short  note  advises  :  go 
to  the  parents,  if  not  both,  be  sure  to 
see  the  mother.  Do  not  patronize, 
go  as  a  friend.  Make  plain  that  you 
wish  to  co-operate  with  the  heads  of 
the  family.  Do  not  put  the  "  cart 
before  the  horse  "    by  making    them 


understand  that  the  parents  are  to 
co-operate  with  you.  That  may  come 
naturally  of  its  own  accord,  after- 
wards ;  but  you  make  the  point 
clear  that  your  work  is  to  aid  in 
securing  good  resu'ts  for  tiiem.  Let 
the  teacher  see  at  least  for  himself 
the  surroundings  of  his  intractable 
scholar. 

It  possible  find  out  why  the  living 
school  does  not  get  hold  of  the  in- 
attentive scholar.  This  is  simply 
going  to  the  "teeing" ground  in  order 
to  find  a  line  of  action  for  your 
future    dealings    with   your  scholar. 

This  mode  may  fail  you  in  your 
effort  to  hold  your  scholar,  but  it 
will  give  you  some  light,  and,  very 
often,  quite  clear  light.  Sometimes, 
after  visiting  more  than  once, 
after  anxious  thought  and  wise 
dealing  the  scholar  slips  from  your 
influence,  and  he  is  lost  to  you.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  reveal  or  depict 
the  thoughts  of  the  conscientious 
teacher  in  such  a  case,  only  for  en- 
couragement this  much  :  Recollect 
always  in  your  musings  that  the  best 
Teacher,  and  with  a  small  class,  too, 
had  one  who  would  not  yield  to  the 
Master's  influence  and  become  a 
true  man.  Think  of  the  Master's 
passion  in  such  a  case.  The  glor- 
ious joy,  the  unfailing  joy  of  re- 
covering a  lost  piece,  a  lost  sheep, 
of  seeing  afar  the  teturning  son  ! 

The  great  majority  of  teachers 
are  to  have  small  salaries  ;  the  great 
majority  of  their  pupils  are  inevi- 
tably to  fill  lowly  places  ;  but  that 
need  not  hinder  them  from  compre- 
hending the  situation.  To  be  able 
to  labor  in  the  lowly  place  with 
honor  and  with  submission  to  Him 
who  marks  even  the  fall  of  a  spar- 
row is  the  effect  of  self-comprehen- 
sion as  far  as  is  possible,  and  of  faith 
where  eyesight  is  not  adequate. 
Education  in  its  best  sense  is  self- 
comprehension  and  world-compre- 
hension.     By  it  man   is   put  on  an 
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eminence     O,  teacher,  do  not  make   ting  on  "  is  one    thing  ;  getting  up 
a    mistake   in    this    matter ;     "  get     another. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Canada  has  been  awarded  the 
"  grand  prize  "  in  secondary  educa- 
tion at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 


The  Rev.  J.  T.  L.  Maggs  has 
been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Mon- 
treal. 


The  report  is  that  the  number 
of  teachers  attending  the  Model 
Schools  for  training  is  less  than  last 
year. 


The  Rev  James  P.  Whitney, 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  has  been 
appointed  Prmcipal  of  Bishop's 
College,  Lennoxville. 


Prof.  J.  G  McGregor,  of  Dalhousie 
University,  Halifax,  N  S.,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  in  succes- 
sion to  Prof.  Lodge. 


The  annual  Convention  of  the 
Provincial  Association  of  Protest- 
ant Teachers  of  Quebec  will  be  held 
in  the  High  School,  Montreal,  on 
the  i8th,  19th,  and  20th  of  October 
next. 


Mr,  R.  Meek  wants  the  Scrip- 
tures read  daily  in  every  school  in 
the  city  of  Kingston.  At  the  Board 
of  Education  meeting  he  said  if  it 
were  necessary  to  cut  anvthing  short 
in  the  daily  school  work,  he  hoped 
the  Scripture  reading  would  in  no 
way  be  interfered  with. 


being  awarded  three  Grands  Prix — 
one  each  for  Higher  Education, 
Book-binding  and  Oxford  India 
Paper. 


The  Oxford  University  Press, 
which  is  exhibiting  in  three  different 
groups  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  has 
gained    the     unique    distinction    of 


An  extract  from  the  New  Code 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education 
states  that  permission  is  given  in 
Ireland  to  teachers  who  have  Irish- 
speaking  pupils  and  who  themselves 
know  Irish,  to  use  Irish  in  teaching 
English,  and  to  Inspectors  to  use 
Irish  in  their  examinations. 


An  expert  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  comparing  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Great  Britain 
and  those  of  the  United  States,  says 
that  the  British  schools  are  more 
thorough  than  the  American,  that 
the  teachers  in  the  British  schools 
work  harder,  talk  more  He  thinks 
too  much  talk  and  too  much  help  is 
given  to  the  pupils.  He  found  a 
keener  desire  for  learning  in  the 
Highlands  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Minister  of  Education  for 
Ontario  has  issued  a  circular  to  In- 
spectors of  Public  and  Separate 
Schools  to  the  effect  that,  as  English 
is  becoming  so  important  from  a 
commercial  and  national  point  of 
view,  and  as  French-Canadian  par- 
ents, recognizing  this,  are  desirous 
of  having  their  children  taught  the 
English  language,  commencing  with 
September  next  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  teachers  of  bi-lingual 
schools  shall  take  a  non-professional 
course  corresponding  to  the  Public 
School  Leaving  junior  course,  and 
subsequently  a    professional  course 
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at  Ottawa.  Certificates  obtained 
on  this  basis  will  be  valid  for  any 
school  in  the  province  where  a 
French  bi-lingual  teacher  is  needed. 


the   prescribed 

pay." 


area,  and   does  not 


Sir      Joshua      Fitch     gives      ex- 
pression to  the  following  statements 
in    regard    to    the    relation    of    the 
Government  towards  schools  :    "  It 
is  not  the  business   of   the    Govern- 
ment to  impose  this  or  that  theory 
of  teaching.     All  originality,  all  in- 
dependence and  all  enthusiasm  will 
be  very  seriously  interfered    with    if 
it  were  supposed  10  be  the  business 
of  the    Government    to    impose    its 
own    syllabus    and    its    own    codes 
upon    every   school ;  but    there    are 
certain  general  lines  which,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  must  be  followed  in 
all  good  schools.    The  object  should 
be  to  find  out  what  the  schools  pro- 
fess to  teach,  and  then  to  discover 
whether   that    profession    is    easily 
carried  out,  but  not  to  impose  upon 
them  a  scheme  of  instruction  which 
they    themselves  may   disapprove.' 


The  following  is  a  vehement  pro- 
test made  by  Thring  against  ex- 
aminations. "  If  education  and 
training  are  the  true  aims  of  man- 
kind, and  power  in  a  man's  self  the 
prize  of  life,  then  no  superstition 
ever  ate  into  a  healthy  national  or 
ganism  more  fatal  than  the  cult  of 
the  examiner.  A  system  of  examina- 
tion and  inspection,  in  proportion 
to  its  power,  is  death  to  all  original 
teaching,  to  all  progress  arising  from 
new  methods,  and  even  to  all  im 
provement  which  is  at  all  out  of  the 
routine  track.  There  is  no  dead 
hand  so  dead  as  living  power  thrust 
in  on  work  from  the  outside.  It  is 
the  doctor  putting  his  fingers  on  the 
heart  when  he  ought  to  feel  the 
pulse.  Where  examinations  reign, 
every  novelty  in  training,  every 
new  method  of  dealing  with  mind, 
becomes   impossible.     It  is  outside 


At    the    Conference  of  Teachers, 
held    at    the  (London)  Imperial   In- 
stitute, on  Saturday,  January  6,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Withers  read  a  very  instructive 
paper  on  "  Exammation  Tests,  Oral 
and  Written."    Speaking  of  the  out- 
side   examiner,  he    points  out   that, 
though  he  is,  in  a  manner,  essential, 
suggestmg,    as    he    may,    new    and 
wider  fields  of  thought  to  the  teach- 
er, in  practice,  ho^'ever,  he  is  found 
to  work  disastrously.     First,  an  out- 
side   examiner   implies    an    outside 
syllabus    not    quite    m    conformity 
with  the  particular   school    he  is  in 
vited  to  examine.     Second,  it  is  of 
no   great    concern    to  him   how  his 
questions    affect    the    teaching    and 
instruction  of  the  school.     Thirdly, 
the  examiner  is  invariably  tempted 
to  put  questions  testing  information 
rather    than    power,    as  the   former 
are   easily  made    up.     This  has  led 
to    "Text-books"    and    "Commen- 
taries,"   to    cram    and    memorizing, 
and  has  made  examinations  to  mean, 
as   a    French    philosopher    puts   it, 
"  permission  to  forget." 


On  August  14  there  was  a  discus- 
sion (Cambridge)  on  "The  Teaching 
of  the  Mother  Tongue  and  National 
Literature  in  Schools  and  Universi- 
ties." Prof.  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M. P., 
who  presided,  said  that  our  schools 
were  rather  behind  the  best  schools 
of  other  countries  in  this  respect. 
"  Complaints  were  made  that  in  the 
teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  in 
our  schools  too  much  stress  was 
laid  on  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  and  grammatical  analysis, 
and  too  little  on  the  work  of  develop- 
ing ease  and  accuracy  of  expression. 
The  result,  no  doubt,  was  that  very 
often  English  boys  and  girls  of  six- 
teen and  seventeen  were 
deficient  in  puttmg 


singularly 
sentences  toge- 
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ther.  That  difficulty,  of  course,  ac- 
companied them  into  later  life,  to 
their  great  disadvantage."  Our  na- 
tional character,  he  thought,  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  "  The  re- 
serve and  slowness  of  speech  which 
characterized  not  a  few  English 
people  were  qualities  which  were 
received  with  great  tolerance  in  our 
school  system  of  education.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that     there    were    other    countries 


which  taught  their  mother  tongue 
very  much  better  than  we  did  our 
own.  He  understood  that  in  France, 
in  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  habit  of  oral  re- 
capitulation was  more  used  in  teach- 
ing than  it  was  in  England,  the  re 
suit  being  that  the  people  acquired 
a  habit  of  prompt  and  coherent 
statement,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
logical  narrative." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Titnes. 

Sir, — The  Canadian  Government 
is  very  desirous  of  encouraging  the 
study  of  the  history,  geography  and 
resources  of  Canada  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  with 
this  object  in  view,  has  had  pre- 
pared two  books  for  use  in  schools 
— one  an  atlas,  and  the  other  a 
reader  about  Canada.  Copies  are 
enclosed  herewith. 

The  books  will  be  supplied  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  schools  prepared 
to  take  the  matter  up  after  the  sum 
mer  holidays.  The  offer  will  be  con- 
fined, in  the  first  place,  to  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages — the  cen- 
tres of  agricultural  neigborhoods. 

It  is  intended  to  present  a  bronze 
medal  for  competition  in  each 
school.  The  medal  will  be  given  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  proves  to  be  the 
most  proficient  in  the  subjects  when 
the  schools  close  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  An  examination  should 
be  held  about  the  time  specified,  and 
the  best  two  papers  in  each  school 
forwarded  to  me,  when  I  shall  de- 
cide, as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  received,  to  which  of  the  papers 
the  medal  is  to  be  awarded. 

The  adoption  of  the  proposal  can- 


not fail  to  be  of  advantage  from  an 
Imperial  as  well  as  from  a  Canadian 
point  of  view,  and  nothing  but  good 
results  can  follow  a  better  knowledge 
of  Canada  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Both  directly  and  indirectly 
it  ought  to  be  beneficial  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  in  making  theproducts 
of  Canada  better  known  than  at 
present  ;  and,  again,  the  more  the 
rising  generation  know  about  Can- 
ada and  the  colonies  the  more  likely 
are  those  of  them  who  may  decide 
upon  emigration  in  the  future  to 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the 
Empire. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
schoolmasters  who  view  the  sugges- 
tion favorably,  and  will  furnish 
them  with  atlases  and  readers  on 
learning  the  numbers  required  and 
the  date  on  which  they  will  be  need- 
ed. The  applications  will  be  re- 
corded in  order  of  priority,  and  will 
be  dealt  with  on  the  lines  mentioned 
until  the  available  supply  of  the 
books  is  exhausted. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Strathcona, 

Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada,  17  Victoria  street,  Lon- 
don, S.W. 


Books  and  Magazines. 
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The  first  number  of  The  Monthly 
Review,  John  Murray,  has  been  well 
received  by  its  English  contem 
poraries.  The  editor,  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt,  contributes  an  ode  on  The 
Nile  The  two  serials  by  the  Amir 
of  Afghanistan  and  Anthony  Hope 
open  well. 

Scribfter's  Magazine  for  September 
contains  an  article  on  British  Col- 
umbia, entitled  "  The  Gameland 
Our  Fathers  Lost."  The  author, 
Mr.  Frederick  Ireland,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  taking  title,  but  it 
assumes  a  good  deal  in  a  quiet  way. 
One  might  remind  Mr.  Ireland  that 
by  this  time  in  the  world's  history  that 
which  belongs  to  one  country  is  not 
entirely  useless  to  another.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  thing  must  have 
been  possessed  before  it  can  be  lost. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  contributes  to 
the  same  number  "  A  Personal  Re- 
trospect of  James  Russell  Lowell." 
The  paper  is  both  interesting  and 
charming  in  its  own  way,  but  Mr. 
Howells  does  rub  a  little  of  the 
bloom  off  other  people's  imagina- 
tion when  he  records  his  memories. 
He  is  so  careful  not  to  leave  out  the 
wrinkles  that  they  become  over-im 
portant.  But  at  the  same  time  his 
writing  gains  from  the  presence  of  a 
personality  more  considerable  than 
almost  any  other  American  author 
of  the  present  day. 

The  September  number  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  contains  an  article  on 
"The  African  Boer,"  by  Olive 
Schreiner.  There  is  also  a  paper 
by  the  Editor  on  "China  and  the 
Powers,"  supplemented  by  "What 
China  Really  Is,"  by  John  Brewster 
Danq.  The  prize  article  on  the  care 
of  the  eye  is  published  in  this  num 
bar.  The  successful  competitor  is 
Dr.  H.  O.  Reik,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.    "  The  Work  of  a  Great 


Cartoonist,"  is  an  account  of  the 
work  of  F.  G  Attwood,  who  died  in 
April,  igoo,  and  whose  drawings 
frequently  appeared  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan. 

The  Living  Age  has  of  late  con- 
tained many  articles  on  China.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  by 
Caesare  Lombroso,  "  Diplomatic 
Ineptitude  and  the  Chinese  War," 
translated  from  the  Nuova  Antologia. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  articles 
that  has  appeared  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  for  a  long  time  is  to 
be  found  in  the  September  number. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Anecdotal  Side 
of  Phillips  Brooks,"  and,  unlike 
many  articles  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  suc-ceeds  in  capturing 
some  of  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
the  character  which  it  is  intended 
to  portray.  Thera  are  a  number  of 
other  contributions,  but,  as  this  is 
the  special  autumn  fashion  number, 
these  are  overshadowed  by  the  de- 
criptions  of  gowns  and  hats. 

"  Plane  Trigonometry,"  with  five- 
place  computation  tables  by  Elmer 
A.  Lyman  and  Edwin  C.  Goddard. 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

In  writing  this  book  the  aim  has 
been  to  present  a  rigid  and  general, 
and  at  the  same  time  simple,  treat- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  subject, 
and  to  illustrate  and  impress  their 
use  by  a  copious  list  of  problems, 
especially  in  that  portion  of  the 
work  dealing  with  the  analytical  re- 
lations of  the  trigonometric  func- 
tions. 

"A  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene," 
by  American  authors.  Edited  by 
Walter  L.  Pyle,  M.D.  Philadelphia: 
W.  B.  Saunders  &  Co.  Canadian 
agents  :  J.  A.  Carveth  lic  Co.,  To- 
ronto. $1.50. 
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A  number  of  excellent  works  on 
hygiene,  of  which  this  is  one,  have 
recently  been  issued  from  the  press, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
increase  of  general  intelligence  that 
public  attention  is  being  directed  to 
saving  life  and  health  by  united 
effort  in  hygienic  matters. 

This  manual,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  of  the  best  American  text 
books  of  medicine,  is  the  work  of 
several  authors,  each  being  a 
specialist  in  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes.  Thus  the  section  de- 
voted to  exercise,  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  Stewart,  of  Cleveland,  that  de- 
voted to  the  Ear  is  by  Prof.  Ran- 
dall, of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  on  the  eye  is  by 
the  editor.  Dr.  Pyle.  We  have 
pleasure  in  commending  this  work 
to  the  teaching  profession.  If  the 
ideas  here  contained  on  the  care  of 
the  eyes,  the  selection  of  spectacles, 
school-room  hygiene,  transmissible 
diseases,  bathing,  cooking  and  many 
other  subjects  were  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  applied  in  the  daily 
life  of  our  citizens,  the  result  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
community. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  6^  Company,  Bos 
ton  : 

The  First  Book  of  Birds,  by 
Olive  Thorn  Miller. 

Plutarch's  Alexander  the  Great, 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North. 

Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

A  History  of  England,  by  J.  N. 
Larned,  with  notes,  etc  ,  by  H.  P. 
Lewis. 

The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  :— 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
giene for  High  Schools,  by  H.  F. 
Reeves. 

The  Spanish  Verb,  by  Lieut.  P. 
E.  Tranb. 


A  Brief  Course  in  General  Phy- 
sics, Experimental  and  Applied  by 
G.  A.  Hoadley. 

Der  Assistent,  by  Frida  Schanz, 
edited  by  A.  Beinhorn. 

The  Mother  Tongue,  Books  I.  and 
n.,  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  by 
George  Lyman  Kittredge. 

Oriole  Stories  for  Beginners,  by 
M.  A.  L   Lane. 

At  the  University  Press,  Cambridge: 

Geometrical  Drawing,  Pan  II , 
by  W.  H.   Blythe. 

Scott's  Old  Mortality,  with  notes 
by  J.  A   Nicklin. 

The  Education  of  the  Young  in 
the  Republic  of  Plato,  translated  by 
Bernard  Bosanquet. 

The  Making  of  Character,  by 
John  MacCunn. 

Ginn  &=  Co  ,  Boston  : — 
Elements   of  Algebra,  by    W.  W. 
Bernan  and  D.  E.  Smith. 

George  Bell  &=  Son,  London  : — 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.. 
edited  by  E.  C.  Marchant. 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  edited 
by  G.  H.  Wells. 

Caesar,  Book  i.,  edited  by  A.  C. 
Liddell. 

Caesar,  Book  v.,  edited  by  A. 
Reynolds. 

Selections  from  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, edited  by  J.  W.  E   Pearce. 

Ovid's  Tristia,  Book  iii.,  edited  by 
H   R.  Woolrych. 

Ivanhoe,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ab- 
ridged for  use  in  schools. 

Longmans,  Green  6^  Co.,   London  : 
Histoires    D'Animaux,     selected 

from   A.    Dumas,    edited  by   T.  H. 

Bertenshaw. 

Elementary      French      Unseens, 

edited  by  T.  H.  Bertenshaw. 

Warwick  Bros.  &=  Rutter,  To- 
ronto : — 

Canada,  a  descriptive  text-book, 
by  E.  R.  Peacock,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, by  G.  M.  Grant. 
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EDUCATION    IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By  Inspector  G.  J.  McCormac,  P.E  I. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  is  a  part 
of  British  America,  but  it  is 
not  included  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  It  is  about  twice  the 
size  of  Nova  Scotia,  having  an  area 
of  42,000  square  miles.  It  is  trian- 
gular in  shape,  but  the  coast  line  is 
deeply  indented  with  many  bays 
and  harbours.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  the  soil  is  not  well  adapted  for 
agriculture.  There  are  many  lakes, 
rivers  and  marshes.  The  climate  is 
cold  and  severe.  The  country  is 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  copper, 
iron,  coal  and  lead,  but  the  people 
live  mainly  by  the  fisheries.  The 
principal  varieties  of  fish  caught  are 
cod,  herring,  lobster  and  salmon. 
The  population  is  estimated  at 
202,000  and  are  chiefly  the  descend- 
ants of  the  settlers  who  came  from 
Britain.  The  original  race,  called 
Booethies  or  Red  Indians,  has  been 
extinct  for  many  years.  The  form 
of  government  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Canadian  provinces,  consisting  of  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
an  Executive  Council  of  seven  mem- 
bers, a  Legislative  Council  of  15 
members,  and  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  36  members,  elected  by 
the  people.  St.  John's  (30,000)  is 
the  capital  and  chief  seaport.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  best  harbours 


in  the  world.  Harbor  Grace,  Car- 
bonear,  Twillingate,  Trinity,  Bona- 
vista  and  Heart's  Content  are  im- 
portant towns. 

Newfoundland  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  John  Cabot  on 
June  24,  1497,  and  called  by  him 
Prima  Vista.  It  was  formally  taken 
possession  of  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  1583.  For  many  years 
the  island  was  regarded  merely  as  a 
fishing  station,  and  it  was  not  until 
1813  that  land  grants  were  first 
made.  As  late  as  181 1  no  one  was 
permitted  to  build  a  house  on  the 
island  without  special  license. 

The  first  school  established  in 
Newfoundland  was  started  at  Bona- 
vista  in  1726.  In  1744  a  school  was 
established  in  St.  John's,  and  in 
1766  one  at  Harbor  Grace.  These, 
as  well  as  thirteen  other  schools, 
were  founded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  This  society  had 
control  of  education  until  the  estab 
Hshment  of  the  Newfoundland 
School  Society  in  1823,  It  is  said 
that  the  S.F.P.  spent  ^375  annually 
in  its  schools.  It  paid  the  teachers' 
salaries,  usually  ^15  to  ^20  each, 
supplied  the  school  with  books  and 
apparatus  and  established  libraries. 
A  fee  of  a    quintal    of  fish  for  each 
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child  in  attendance  was  collected  at 
every  school.  The  schools  were  in 
session  during  the  summer  months 
for  twelve  hours  per  day. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  the  population  increased 
from  25,000  to  75,000.  The  Nev/- 
foundland  School  Society  was  found- 
ed through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Codner,  a  Devonshire  trader.  Its 
headquarters  was  in  London,  Eng- 
land. The  Home  Government  gave 
grants  of  land  for  school  purposes, 
free  passages  from  England  on  ships 
open  to  teachers,  and  pecuniary  as- 
sistance towards  the  erection  of 
school  houses  and  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries.  In  1824  the 
society  opened  its  first  school,  and 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  when 
the  first  Education  Act  was  passed, 
it  had  60  schools  in  operation.  This 
society  still  exists,  and  to-day  has  21 
schools,  employing  24  teacher?,  and 
having  an  attendance  of  over  2,000 
pupils. 

In  1832  a  Representative  Govern- 
ment was  granted  to  Newfoundland 
and  in  1836  the  Assembly  passed  its 
first  Education  Act.  This  Act  made 
provision  for  the  division  of  the 
island  into  nine  educational  districts 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Education  of  twelve  persons  for 
each  district  to  spend  the  appropria 
tions.  Out  of  the  grant  of  ;^2, 100, 
^600  were  paid  in  equal  proportions 
to  the  Newfoundland  School  Society 
and  to  the  Roman  Catholics  towards 
the  support  of  schools  then  estab- 
lished. 

In  1843  a  new  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  education  grant,  ;^5.ioo, 
was  divided  equally  between  Pro 
testants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  island  divided  into  18  Roman 
Catholic  and  18  Protestant  diftricts, 
and  a  Board  of  Education  appointed 
for  each  district  to  spend  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  grant.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  an  In- 


spector at  a  salary  of  ^300  sterling, 
per  annum. 

This  Act  remained  in  force  until! 
1851,  when  an  Act  was  passed  in- 
creasing the  grant  to  jQy^S^^  ^nd 
creating  two  central  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, one  for  Protestants  and  one 
for  Roman  Catholics.  Local  Boards 
were  appointed  to  act  under  instruc 
tions  from  the  Central  Boards.  To 
each  of  the  Central  Boards  was  al- 
lotted £2  400  of  the  grant.  How- 
ever, in  the  next  year  power  was 
given  to  the  Boards  to  administer 
the  whole  of  their  respective  grants. 
This  method  did  not  prove  very 
satisfactory,  and  in  1853  the  island 
was  divided  into  23  districts  and 
local  Boards  appointed  to  spend  the 
appropriations.  In  this  year  ^380 
was  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
nine  commercial  schools  m  local 
centres. 

In  1850  the  grant  was  in- 
creased to  ;^io,525,  and  divided 
between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers.  ;^i,ooo  was 
allotted  to  commercial  schools  which 
then  numbered  fifteen,  ^"750  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  ;iC,^oo  for 
the  inspection  of  schools.  This  law 
continued  until  1875,  when  the  pre- 
sent system  of  education  came  into 
force  and  the  grant  divided  among 
all  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
colony.  Then  school  inspectors  were 
appointed  in  1874,  °"^  each  for  the 
Church  of  England,  Methodist  and 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  in- 
spection of  the  other  denominations 
is  undertaken  by  the  Protestant  in- 
spectors year  about.  The  island  is 
divided  into  districts  :  a  Board  of 
Education  for  each  district  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-in-Council. 
The  resident  clergyman  is  always  a 
member  of  the  Board.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  Boards  to  manage  and  ex- 
pend all  monies  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes  in  its  respec-  - 
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'tive  district  and  to  publish  yearly 
audited  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure  to  the  people's  superin- 
tendent. The  salary  of  each  super- 
intendent is  $1620.  He  has  to  pay 
iiis  own  travelling  expense,  office 
rent,  etc.,  out  of  this  amount. 

The  Superintendent  is  ex-officio 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers appointed  to  grant  certificates  of 
qualification  to  teachers.  There  are 
no  Normal  Schools  in  the  Island,  so 
the  teachers  receive  their  training 
at  the  various  colleges.  Each  male 
teacher  in  training  is  allowed  by 
Government  $100  per  year,  and 
each  female  teacher  $80  a  year,  to 
wards  defraying  their  college  ex- 
penses. Examinations  are  held  at 
stated  periods  and  certificates  grant- 
ed. There  are  three  grades  of  cer- 
tificates, I.,  II.  and  III. 

The  average  salaries  paid  male 
teachers  of  the  first  grade  are : 
Church  of  England,  $434.96  ;  Meth- 
odist, $391-95;  Roman  Catholic, 
$264.00  ;  teachers  of  second  grade  : 
Church  of  England,  $274  09  ;  Meth- 
odist, $281  75 ;  Roman  Catholic, 
$202.00 ;  teacher  ol  third  grade : 
Church  of  England,  $198.96  ;  Meth- 
odist, $247  57 ;  Roman  Catholic, 
$166.10.  The  average  salaries  paid 
female  teachers  of  the  first  grade  are, 
Church  of  England,  $308  26;  Meth- 
odist, $265.14;  Roman  Catholic, 
$218.00;  teachers  of  second  grade, 
Church  of  England,  $191.81  ;  Meth- 
odist, $21998;  Roman  Catholic, 
$15600;  teachers  of  third  grade. 
Church  of  England,  $152.76  :  Meth- 
odist, $197.90;  Roman  Catholic, 
$125.00. 

There  is  no  system  of  school  tax, 
but  pupils  are  required  to  pay  quar- 
terly, in  advance,  to  the  teacher 
certain  fees.  Each  pupil  in  stand- 
ard I.  and  II.  pays  $2  per  year ; 
each  pupil  in  standard  III.,  IV.  and 
V.  pays  $1.50  per  year  ;  each  pupil 
in  standard  VI.  pays  $2  per  year, 


and  each  student  studying  naviga- 
tion pays  $4  per  year.  The  School 
Boards  have  the  power  to  remit  these 
fees  or  any  part  of  them  to  such 
pupils  as  may  be  unable  from  pover- 
ty to  pay  them. 

The  total  amount  of  the  annual 
Legislative  grant  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  schools  is  $154,085.- 
17,  or  about  70  cents  per  head  for 
the  entire  population. 


Grant  for 
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Elementary  Schools, . 
Aug  mentation  of 

Teachers'   Salaries.  . 
Training  Teachers  . . . 
Inspecdun,  Offi-e  and 

iocidenials 

Colleges 

$ 

102,351   19 

25,297  87 
5,610  84 

6.060  00 
9.565  29 

4  000  00 

700  00 

5C0  00 

Council  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation   

Pension     to     Retired 
Teachers  

P.  naon  Schemes 

Total 

$ 

54,085  19 

This  grant  is  divided  among  the 
different  religious  denominations  ac 
cording  to  population : 

Church  of  England  . $51,732  93 

Methodist    39,468  79 

Roman  Catholic . .  54,085  04 

Presbyterian i  ,073  54 

Congregationalist 579  39 

Reformed  Episcopalians 360  81 

Salvation  Army  and  others 1.584  69 

Council  of  Higher  Education. . . .  4,000  00 

Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  . .  .  700  00 

Pension  Schemes 500  00 


Total $154,088  19 

There  are  628  schools  and  col- 
leges, with  an  attendance  of  34,531 
pupils  So  the  cost  per  pupil  to 
Government  is  about  $4  30,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  entire  population 
attending  school  is  seventeen.  There 
is  no  compulsory  attendance  law. 
The  total  amount  of  school  fees  col- 
lected in  1897  was  $24,122.19,  and 
the  people  voluntarily  contributed 
$13,068.66  ;  so  the  total  amount  paid 
towards  education  by  the  people 
was  $37,190.85,  about  18  cents  per 
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head,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  what 
the  Government  grant  amounts  to 
yearly. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed 
is  759,  63  per  cent  of  which  number 
are  females.  The  Council  of  Higher 
Education  is  a  Board  consisting  of 
23  members,  established  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  sound  learn- 
ing and  advancing  the  interests  of 
higher  education  by  holding  e.cam- 
inations  and  by  awarding  diplomas, 
prizes  and  scholarships  to  success- 
ful candidates  at  such  examinations. 

In  1802  a  Teachers'  Pension  Fund 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  all 
teachers  upon  their  reaching  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  The  school  year 
consists  of  210  days.  There  are 
four  Colleges  for  higher  education, 
all  situated  in  St.  John's,  they  are 
subsidized  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
extent  of  $9,565.29. 


Last  year  the  iirst  Convention  of 
the  teachers  of  the  colony  was  held 
at  St.  John's  and  lasted  three  days. 
One  thousand  dollars  had  been 
voted  in  1895  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  gathering  and  aid  the  teachers 
living  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  colony  to  meet  their  travelling 
expenses.  Four  hundred  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  Th°  programme 
embraced  the  following  subjects  : 
(i)  Technical  Education;  (2)  Kin- 
dergarten Work;  (3)  Pictorial  Teach- 
ing ;  (4)  The  School  and  Its  Sur- 
roundings;  (5)  Industrial  Training  ; 
(6)  Science  as  a  Factor  in  Educa- 
tion ;  (7)  How  to  Handle  Mixed 
Schools  ;  (8)  How  to  Secure  Good 
Order  in  a  School ;  (9)  Duties  of 
Parents  in  Relation  to  the  School. 
The  outcome  of  the  Convention  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Newfound- 
land Teachers'  Association. 


IS  IT  WISE? 
A.  H.  Young,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 


THIS  school  year  sees,  if  not  the 
introduction  of  a  new  policy, 
at  least  the  extension  of  an  old 
one  in  regard  to  text-books  in  the 
languages  prescribed  for  junior  ma-, 
triculation  an^.  the  junior  leaving 
examination.  Is  this  new-old  policy 
wise  ? 

Some  years  ago  the  work  prescrib- 
ed in  Greek  for  the  examinations 
just  mentioned  was  made  to  coincide 
with  the  contents  of  White's  text 
book  now  in  use  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  province,  this  one 
book  doing  duty  for  Xenophon  and 
grammar  alike.  This  year  text- 
books, prepared  on  similar  lines, 
have  been  issued  in  both  Latin  and 
French,  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion says  that  the  principle  is  to  be 
further  applied. 


Naturally  the  present  writer  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  about  the  revis- 
ed French  book  and  its  additions. 
For  the  scholarship  displayed  in  the 
grammar  and  of  its  many  improve 
ments  over  the  former  editions,  noth- 
ing but  praise  of  the  heartiest  kind 
can  be  given,  for  the  few  mistakes 
which  appear  in  it  will  probably  be 
corrected  in  a  later  imprint.  This 
praise  is  especially  merited  in  the 
case  of  the  new  and  interesting  ex- 
ercises found  in  the  book.  The 
reading  selections  are  as  well  arrang- 
ed as  they  could  be,  considering  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  editors 
by  space  and  price.  But,  once  more,, 
is  the  principle  ot  combining  gram- 
mar and  authors  a  wise  one  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  selections 
included  in  the  book  are  those  set 
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down  in  the  calendars  for  the  year 
1902,  but  "La  Joie  Fait  Peur,"  which 
is  also  prescribed  for  that  year,  has 
been  omitted.  One  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  work  for  1902  is 
to  go  on  and  on  for  ever,  year  in  and 
year  out.  If  so,  I  for  one  am  thank- 
ful that  I  am  not  on  the  treadmill  of 
schoolroom  work  If  this  work  for 
1902  is  not  to  be  repeated  from  year 
to  year,  what  benefit  is  to  accrue 
from  the  policy  of  bmding  the  au- 
thors and  grammar  together? 

There  must  be  some  benefit  in- 
tended to  some  one,  for  changes  are 
not  usually  made  merel}'  for  the  sake 
of  change.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  neither  publishers  nor  editors 
gain  in  this  instance,  but  that  they 
actually  lose.  Considering  the  ex 
penditure  of  money  and  brainpower 
involved,  both  parties  have  a  right 
to  fair  remuneration,  and  this  they 
are  said  not  to  be  receiving. 

The  benefit  does  not  accrue  to  the 
teacher,  as  can  easily  be  seen  from 
what  has  been  already  said.  To 
them  can  come  nothing  but  paraly 
sis  if  the  same  programme  is  to  be 
covered  year  after  year  without  any 
variation.  The  benefit  must  be 
reaped  by  the  pupils  if  by  any  one, 
the  supposition  being  that  the  new 
plan  is  cheaper  than  the  old  one. 
Even  here,  however,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to 
make  the  change. 

The  new  "Grammar  and  Reader" 
costs  a  dollar  and  "  La  Joie  Fait 
Peur"  costs  at  least  twenty-five 
cents.  Over  against  this  the  old 
grammar  used  to  cost  seventy-five 
cents  and  the  book  of  selected 
authors  about  the  same.  So  small 
a  saving  to  the  pupil  as  a  quaiter  of 
a  dollar  does  not  justify  a  change 
which  is  indefensible  on  any  sound 
pedagogical  grounds.  Hence  the 
change  is  not  a  wise  one. 

The  book  is  too  bulky  to  be  used 
wth  any  comfort  and  will  therefore 


go  to  pieces  more  quickly  than  a 
book  of  moderate  and  more  con- 
venient size,  thus  proving  to  be  a 
greater  source  of  expense  than  the 
old  one  It  will  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  with 
its  ragged  leaves  begrimed  with 
much  handling  and  soiled  with  the 
notes  of  its  successive  owners.  Neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  virtues  that 
ought  to  be  inculcated  in  the  school 
room  as  elsewhere. 

If  the  work  prescribed  for  1902  is 
to  become  the  fixed  programme  for 
all  time,  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  combined  work  from 
year  to  year  and  they  will  only  make 
rhe  book  more  expensive  to  pupils 
who  have  to  read  for  examinations 
in  subsequent  ye.rs  Again,  the 
argument  in  favor  of  economy  falls 
to  the  grou:-id. 

What  is  needed  is  a  grammar 
such  as  the  editors  have  made— 
with  not  too  man}'  exercises,  for 
every  teacher  ought  to  make  his  or 
her  own  exercises  if  there  is  to  be 
freshness  and  life  in  the  classroom. 
An  elementary  reader  of  about  the 
same  difficult}'  as  the  pesent  one  or 
the  older  one  by  the  same  editors  is 
needed  for  junior  classes.  But  for 
the  higher  grades  someihing  better 
than  w^  have  yet  had  is  required. 
We  are  far  behind  England  and  the 
United  S.ates  in  the  character  of  the 
books  we  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
senior  papils  who  are  studying 
languages. 

Most  of  these  pupils  neither  go  to 

theUoiversities  n  jr  enter  the  already 

overcrowded  ranks   of  the  teaching 

pofession.      They    need   something 

to  be  a  present    help  and    a    future 

guide  to  them.     The   Hii;h  Schools 

and  the  Collegiate  Institutes  should 

be    their    Uoiversities    and    should 

place  them    in  such   a  posit  on  that 

hey  shall  have  a  desire  and  be  able 

o    continue    their      studies    in    the 

anguages  by  themselves  aft.r  they 
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leave  school.  On  this  ground  also 
the  new  policy  is  far  from  wise,  for 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  future 
requirements  of  any  one.  It  seems 
to  aim  merely  at  providing  a  cheap 
book  because  it  is  cheap  and  it  tends 
to  bolster  up  our  examination  systen 
for  it  aims  at  li  tie  or  nothing  beyond 
matriculat'on  and  the  junior  leaving 
examination. 

Since  neither  publisher  nor  editor, 
njr  teacher,  nor  pupil  profits  by  the 
new  order  of  things,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  speedily  changed  for 
something  better.  As  a  believer  in 
constructive,  rather  than  in  destruct- 
ive, criticism,  I  can  conceive  of  a 
reader  illustrating  French  literature 
being  prepared  which,  wtiile  moder- 
ate in  price  and  not  great  in  bulk, 
would,  by  reason  of  introductions, 
biographical  sketches,  portraits  and 
sane  annotations,  so  inspire  a  love 
for  the  language  that  it  would  be 
studied    earnestly   after   the   school 


days  were  over.  And  that  would  be 
a  fine  thing  for  our  national  life. 
Most  of  what  has  been  said  in  refer- 
ence to  French  might  be  said  also  of 
Greek,  Latin  and  German, but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  strive  to  advance 
yet  farther  upon  the  roid  of  reduced 
examinations  along  which  the  De- 
partment has  happ  ly  begun  to  travel. 
With  no  txam  nation  between  the 
entrance  and  the  leaving  examin- 
ation (the  latter  not  being  divided 
into  senior  and  junior),  teachers 
might  do  something  to  replace  the 
disgust  for  study  and  reading  with 
which  too  many  pupils  now  leave 
school  by  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge 
which,  though  ministered  to  con- 
stantly, could  never  be  satisfied. 
That  uLimate  good  seems  to  me  to 
be  better  as  a  goal  to  make  for  than 
cheap  text-books,  which  after  all  are 
cheap  in  appearance  only  and  not 
in  reality. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


MODERN    LANGUAGES. 


THE  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  is  not  exactly  noted 
for  getting  into  ruts,  unless  its 
efforts  to  develop  a  system  be  one, 
or  for  letting  its  regulations  become 
moss-grown.  On  the  contrary  many 
of  its  regulations  change  so  often 
that  the  very  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
them  must  alone  be  educative  to 
the  teaching  profession  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Change  is,  of  course,  a 
law  of  healthy  life  and  progress,  not 
the  change,  however,  which  charac- 
terizes the  weather-cock,  moved  by 
the  wmd  which  "  bloweth  whither 
it  listeth." 

A  recent  change  in  some  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  calls 
perhaps  for  some  comment.  In  the 
High  Schools  there  have  been,  as  is 
known,    two    authorized  grammars. 


one  in  French  and  one  in  German, 
while  the  literature,  though  pre- 
scribed, has  varied  or  alternated 
from  year  to  year  with  no  authorized 
edition.  Some  exercise  of  judgment 
and  initiative  was  thus  left  the 
teachers,  and  publishers  and  editors 
had,  in  a  small  measure  in  the 
grammars,  and  entirely  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  literature  a  free  field 
and  no  favor.  In  the  matter  of  the 
literature,  it  was  even  hoped,  if  not 
generally  understood,  that  the  choice 
of  authors  would  soon  be  left  with 
the  teachers  themselves,  in  which 
case  examinations,  so  far  as  transla- 
tion is  concerned,  would  consist 
entirely  of  sight  or  unprepared 
passages,  "  a  consummation  devout- 
ly to  be  wished."  But  instead  of 
advancing,  even  if  slowly,  along  this 
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clear  line  of  progress,  the  Depart- 
ment has,  it  would  seem,  made  a 
decidedly  retrograde  movement.  It 
has  recently  authorized  one  gram- 
mar only,  and  has  made  a  por- 
tion of  the  literature  permanent, 
which  is  to  make  one  book  with  the 
grammar,  and  which  is  called  the 
"High  School  Grammar  and  Read- 
er,' authorized  by  the  Depart/nent  of 
Education.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Department  issued  a 
sort  of  saving  regulation,  giving 
masters  the  liberty  to  use  other  edi 
tions  of  the  literature  which  they 
might  prefer.  But,  considering  that 
the  use  of  the  grammar  is  compul- 
%oxy,  and  that  an  edition  of  the  lit 
erature  is  bound  in  the  same  book, 
this  permission  seems  rather  illusory. 
This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  is  a  retrograde  one  from 
every  point  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  playing  into  the  hands  of 
certain  publishers  and  editors  and 
creating  a  monopoly  in  the  produc- 
tion ot  these  text  books.  Then  a 
permanent  reader  is  injurious  to 
teacher  and  pupil.  After  the  first 
year  of  its  use,  the  teacher  is  freed 
from  further  reading  or  thinking,  if 
he  is  so  inclined;  he  may  stagnate 
mentally  as  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  reduce  his  work  to  a 
sort  of  treadmill  performance,  and 
he  will  doubtless  infect  the  pupils 
with  the  same  spirit.  Further,  the 
same  text  books  used  year  after  year 
are  in  many  cases  apt  to  pass  sec- 
ond-hand from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. As  they  pass  along,  they  re- 
ceive, very  likely,  additional  mar 
ginal  annotations  and  full  annota- 
tions, as  these  are  likely  to  become, 
are  not  conducive  to  mental  activity. 
It  may  be  answered  that  the 
teachers  themselves  demanded  this 
change,  viz  ,  a  fixed  "  Grammar  and 
Reader"  bound  together  in  one  book. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect,  it  seems, 
was  passed  by  the  modern  language 


section  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  its  last  session.  The 
meeting  at  which  this  was  done 
may  have  been  representative,  or  it 
may  not.  Very  likely  it  was  not. 
The  mover,  too,  may  have  acted  on 
his  own  initiative,  or  he  may  not. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  he  did  Jt  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  reso- 
lution was  passed  last  Easter,  and 
that  about  five  months  thereafter 
one  of  the  books  embodying  the  de- 
sired change — the  French  "  Gram- 
mar and  Reader  " — appeared.  This 
is  a  book  of  550  pages.  To  produce  it 
the  old  High  School  Grammars  had 
to  be  re-written,  exercises  on  the 
added  literature  composed,  and  a 
long  vocabulary  made  ;  and  then 
the  whole  printed  and  bound.  All 
this  was  done  in  five  months.  That 
must  have  been  a  strong  and  urgent 
resolution,  the  Department  must 
have  been  even  unusually  suscep- 
tible to  public  opinion,  such  as  it 
was,  and  those  editors  and  publish- 
ers who  then  received  the  mandate 
must  have  been  "  hustlers." 

The  new  hybrid  book  is  very 
bulky,  and  bulkinessis  not  a  quality 
likely  to  make  a  text  book  more 
attractive.  It  rather  tends  to  make 
the  subject-matter  more  repulsive 
than  it  inherently  is.  For  this  rea- 
son text  books  generally  should  be 
reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  is 
consistent  with  efficiency.  This  is 
best  done  by  the  omission  of  non- 
essentials. There  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  this  in  Britain  and 
the  States,  particularly  in  the  publi- 
cation of  foreign  grammars  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  Economy  is  osten- 
sibly the  prime  motive  for  the  pro 
duction  of  this  hybrid  book.  Grant- 
ing this  to  be  correct,  would  it  not 
then  be  carrying  the  economy  still 
further  if  the  non-essentials  were 
omitted  ?  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  mass  of  illustrated  exercises 
that  probably  would  never  be  done, 
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and  that  could  very  well  be  replaced 
b}'  the  exercises  on  the  literature. 
The  omiss'on  of  the  absurd  system 
of  hieroglyphic  phonetics  and  the 
introductory  chapter  devoted  there- 
to would  be  a  further  improvement 
along  this  line.  A  shorter,  simpler 
and  more  direct  substitute  would  be 
a  brief  chapter  on  sounds,  where 
the  sound  to  be  learned  would  be 
represented  by  its  equivalent  or  its 
nearest  equivalent  in  the  mother 
tongue  Instead  of  this,  the  cumber- 
some, round-about  and  seemingly 
learned  method  is  adopted  of  repre- 
senting the  foreign  sound  by  a  hiero- 
glyphic, which  is  then  explained  by 
an  English  sound.  The  general 
grammatical  contents  could  also  be 
effectively  shorter.  The  oral  exer- 
cises are  good  enough  in  principle, 
but  they  should  be  suggestive  rather 
than  exhaustive.  The  editors  forget 
that  there  are  intelligent  and  in- 
ventive teachers  in  the  schools. 
Such  a  revised  grammar  and  reader 
as  the  above  suggestions  would 
produce  would  not  cost,  perhaps, 
much  mt  re  than  50  cents.  This 
would  be  something  for  a  reforming 
and  popular  Minister  of  Education, 
and  for  self-sacrificing  and  public 
spirited  editors  to  be  proud  of.  It 
would  be  something  which  would 
make  them  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  a  grateful  country. 

As  it  is  the  grammar  and  reader 
costs  a  dollar  and  some  of  the  pre- 
scribed literature  is  to  he  bought 
besides.  Cheap  editions  of  this 
additional  prescribed  literature  are 
published  in  the  States  and  would 
doubtless  be  imported  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  grammar  and  reader. 
As  an  instance  of  how  nicely  this 
would  work,  a  certain  little  book 
once  published  by  an  American  firm 


was  sold  by  them  for  20c.  The 
same  book  was  imported  by  the 
patriotic  publishers  of  our  "  High 
School  Grammar  and  Reader,"  and 
sold  for  60C.  Possibly,  similarly, 
some  cheap  editions  of  this  extra 
literature,  not  found  in  the  author- 
ized book,  will  be  available  through 
the  efforts  of  those  gentlemen.  But 
why  not  buy  such  a  book  direct 
from  the  American  publishers  at 
once  ?  will  be  asked.  The  answer 
is  that  these  publishers  will  only 
sell  through  their  Canadian  brethren 
of  the  craft  who  also  control  the 
grammar  and  reader.  This  is 
another  example  of  how  public- 
spirited  some  people  can  be. 

Apart  from  the  defects  already 
referred  to,  the  new  grammar  is 
in  and  for  itself  an  improvement 
on  the  old  one.  The  exercises 
are  more  connected  and  on  con- 
crete and  familiar  themes.  They 
are,  however,  too  long  and  the 
new  words  and  expressions  intro- 
duced with  each  lesson  are  too 
many.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  early  exercises.  The 
editors  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
deahng  with  young  pupils,  evidently, 
or  they  would  have  avoided  this 
mistake.  Mechanically,  the  book  on 
inspection  betrays  flimsiness  and 
shoddiness,  characteristics  that,  un- 
fortunately, also  mark  the  produc- 
tions of  other  Canadian  publishers,, 
especially  in  t  xt  b^oks. 

With  its  good  and  bad  points,  the 
grammar  ought  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  The  reader  should  do  the 
same,  and,  apart  from  the  gram- 
mar, and  the  Department  should 
not  allow  itself  to  be  made  the  cat's- 
paw  of  any  ring  of  editors  and 
publishers. 


Ycu  can  no  more  help   a    people  !  you  can  help  a   man    who  does   not 
who  do  not  help  themselves,    than  |  help  himself. — Letter. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  Prof.  Jas    W.  Robertson, 

Commissioner  of  Agticuliure  and  Dairying,  Ottawa,  in  Exhibition  number  of  Tke 

Farmins^  World. 


THE    real    controlling    influence 
which  shapes  the  direction  of 
education  flows  from  the  ideals 
of  the  people  and  those  who   lead 
them  in  educational  matters.    What 
do  they  desire  that  the  children  shall 


^old  use  :  the  imparting  of  knowledge 
and  the  drawing  out  of  the  natural 
abilities  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  ; 
but  it  is  the  teacher — the  human  ele- 
ment in  the  school  and  in  the  sys- 
tem—that   counts    for    mo^t.       The 


Sir  William  C.  Macdonald, 


be  when  they  grow  up  ?  On  that 
question  turns  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  methods.  If  the  supreme 
desire  be  that  the  children  and 
grown  people  shall  be  happy  and 
capable  in  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
they  are  to  live,  then  the  education 
and  educational  processes  will  be 
directed  to  attam  those  ends. 

We  all  know  schools  have  a  two- 


personal  qualities  of  the  teacher  are 
the  prime  power  outside  the  pupil 
which  make  for  educational  culture 
— that  is  for  growth  by  a  leading  out 
of  the  powers  of  the  child.  The 
main  endeavor  should  be  to  lead  out 
the  mind  by  nourishing  ideas  rather 
than  to  cram  in  an  unprofitable 
knowledge  of  facts. 
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BOOKISH    SCHOOLS. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  schools, 
where  book  studies  are  the  only  or 
chief  ones,  turn  the  children  from 
contentment  with  occupations  in 
which  bodily  labor  plays  an  import- 
ant part,  and  also  inclines  them  to 
leave  rural  homes  for  cities  and 
clerical  and  professional  pursuits. 
Doubtless  one  of  the  many  causes 
which  have  helped  to  bring  about  a 
distaste  for  manual  and  bodily  labor 
has  been  the  too  exclusively  book 
and  language  studies  of  the  common 
schools 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
danger  of  over  educating  the  rural 
population  and  thereby  leading 
them  to  leave  the  farms.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  over-educate 
anybody.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
easily  possible  and  has  been  quite 
common  to  over-school  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  grown  people. 

\A/hen  a  spirit  of  bookishness— 
bare  scholasticism— rules  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  the  High  Schools,the 
Colleges  and  the  Universities,  it  is 
likely  to  leave  the  young  men  and 
women  able  to  pass  examinations  on 
paper,  and  that"  is  nearly  the  meas 
ure  of  the  enlargement  of  their 
ability  through  such  education — 
falsely  so  called.  But  when  scholar- 
ship and  practical  and  manual  in- 
strucHon  join  hands  in  the  schools 
to  train  the  whole  child,  and  not 
merely  the  memory  and  language 
faculties,  the  children  will  leave 
school  facing  aright,  capable  and 
happy  in  making  the  right  things 
come  to  pass,  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Education  begins  wich  the  child's 
life,  and  should  continue  of  the 
right  sort  throughout.  It  seems  un- 
necessary and  wholly  Uxidesirable 
that   the  school    period  should    be 


different  from    the  years  which  go 
before  and  follow  it  in  its  influence 
on  the  development  of  some  of  the 
most  important  faculties.   Before  the 
child  goes  to   school   it  is  receiving 
most  of  its  education   by  its   senses 
bringing  it  into  conscious  relation- 
ship with  the  material  world  around 
it    and    by    doing    things   with    its 
hands.     After  the  boy  and  girl  leave 
school  they  are  required  to  dothings 
with  their  hands   and  to  recognize 
and  control  their  relationships  to  the 
things  about  them.     It  is  too  much 
to    expect    that    education    in    the 
schojl  period,    while    imparting  in- 
formation      and      developing      the 
general    intelligence,    should    have 
cultivated  their    senses    to  be    keen 
and  alert  and  to    report    accurately 
and  fully  on  what  lies  around  them. 
That  prepares  the  mind  for  frequent 
experiences    of    "the   joy  of   clear 
apprehension."        None     the     less 
should    their     hands    and    eyes    be 
trained  to   obey    readily    and     skil- 
fully the  desires  ot  the  mind.  These 
(systematic  training  of  the  senses,  of 
the    hands   and     eyes,    and    of   the 
mind)  are    some    of  the    objects    of 
practical    and    manual    instruction. 
Manual  training  is   a    means  of   de- 
veloping   mental   power,  and    not  a 
short  cut  or  a  long  step  towards  a 
trade. 

THE     KINDERGARTEN. 

Kindergarten  takes  its  name  from 
two  German  words  signifying  a 
children's  garden.  It  has  come  to  in- 
dicate the  method  of  teaching  and 
training  and  also  the  place  where 
these  are  carried  on.  A  gardener 
does  not  furnish  plants  with  leaves 
and  truit  to  be  attached  to  them. 
He  does  everything  necessary  that 
they  may  grow.  Since  the  order  of 
mental  growth  is  desire,  action, 
sensation,  thought,  the  desire  of  the 
child  must  be  quickened  towards  an 
action  or  series  of  actions,  having  an 
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educational  value.  Thus  menta 
growth  begins  and  thus  mental 
power  is  gained.  The  spirit  and  the 
principlesoftrue  kindergarten  teach- 
ing should  continue  throughout  the 
whole  educational  course,  even  it 
that  lasts  during  the  allotted  three- 
score years  and  ten. 

NOT  TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

Manual  and  practical  instruction 
(under    the  name    of  Schools  of  In- 
dustry)  was    advocated    a  century 
ago  mainly  as    a  means   to  tit  the 
children  of   artizans   to    earn    their 
own     hving     successfully.       These 
schools    were    more   generally  pro- 
moted in  Germany  than    elsewhere 
and    were  not    educationally  a  suc- 
cess.      Manual    and    practical   in- 
struction   is    now  recommended  as 
an  educational  means  for  developing 
intellectual  and    moral  qualities    of 
high  value    in  all    children,  without 
pa'rticular  regard  to  the  occupations 
they  are  to  follow  afterwards.     It  is 
not  technical  education,  although  it 
gives,  during  the  period  of   general 
education,    the   necessary   prepara- 
tion   whereby    anyone  may  derive 
the    full    measure    of    benefit  from 
technical  instruction  at  a  later  age. 

DIFFERENT    FROM    APPRENTICE    WORK 

The  manual  training  room  is  not 
a  workshop  where  operations  are 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  articles  turned 
out.  A  workshop  is  a  money-making 
institution,  whereas  a  room  lor 
manual  training  in  connection  with 
a  school  is  for  the  training  and  de- 
veloping of  the  children,  without  re- 
gard to  the  intrinsic  vakie  of  the 
work  turned  out,  or  to  the  length 
of  time  required  to  make  any  par- 
ticular object.  The  course  is  really 
a  series  of  exercises  so  arranged  as 
to  have  educational  results. 

THE   BEGINNING  IN   LONDON. 

Manual  training    in  the  Primary 
Schools  was  begun  in  London  about 


1886.     As  woodwork  was  not  then 
recognized  by  the    English  Educa- 
tional Department  as    a  subject  to 
be   taught    in    Elementary  Schools, 
the  School  Board  was  unable  to  use 
public  monies  to  maintain  it.     Next 
year  a  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds 
was    obtained    from    the    Drapers' 
Company    through    the    City    and 
Guild's  Institute.   A  joint  committee 
was  formed  whereby  the  funds  were 
administered.      The    manual    train- 
ing was  found  so  thoroughly    useful 
and  acceptable  that  it  was   speedily 
extended.     In  1890    woodwork  was 
recognized    by  the   English  Educa- 
tion Department  as  a  school  subject 
The  School  Board  was  thus  enabled 
to  expend  its  own  funds    upon  this 
branch  of   school  work,  and  in  the 
same  year  money  was  provided  by 
Parliament  for  grants  for  it  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

WHAT  I   SAW  IN   ENGLAND. 

In  both  of   the  two  past    years,   I 
have  visited   some  of   the    Primary 
Schools     in      London,      Liverpool, 
Manchester.Birmingham,  Leeds  and 
other    places.       So   far  as    I  could 
learn,  the  manual  training  centres, 
estabhshed  in  England  in  1890,  did 
not  provide  for  the  boys  from  more 
than    50    schools.     It    is  estimated 
that  in   1900    the    manual    training 
centres  in    England   alone    provide 
for    the     boys     from    about    5,000 
schools. 

At  a  typical  school  which  I  visited,, 
the    room    was    fitted    with    some 
twenty  benches,  each  provided  with 
about  a  dozen    woodworking    tools. 
There  was  also  a  supply  of  general 
tools  for  the  room  in  addition  to  the 
particular  tools  at  each  bench.    One 
instructor  took  charge  of  the  twenty 
boys.  Each  boy  attended  half  a  day 
per  week.     Consequently,  the  man- 
ual training  room  in    that  instance 
provided    facilities    for    200    boys,, 
there  being  ten  half   days  in  every 
week. 
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BENCHES    AND    MODELS. 

The  benches  are  of  convenient 
height  and  size,  and  each  one  is 
fitted  with  a  rack  for  the  holding  of 
tools,  and  also  with  tools.  Some  of 
them  are  also  fitted  with  a  simple 
device  for  the  holding  of  the  draw- 
ings, so  that  the  work  with  the  tools 
may  proceed  with  the  drawing  in 
full  view  all  the  time.  General  class 
instruction  with  the  aid  of  a  black- 
board, is  given  by  some  teachers  in 
a  fifteen  minutes'  talk,  before  the 
particular  work  of  the  half-day  be- 
gins ;  and  instruction  is  given  also 
tothepupils  individually  as  the  work 
at  the  benches  proceeds. 

A  series  of  articles  technically 
called  "models"  are  made  by  the 
boys.  The  things  are  articles  of 
use,  and  are  known  to  be  such  by 
the  pupils.  Each  one  is  wholly  made 
by  the  pupil.  When  the  teacher 
needs  to  give  practical  demonstra 
tion,  he  gives  it  on  another  piece  of 
wood,  and  not  on  the  piece  on  which 
the  boy  is  working.  It  is  not  much 
learning,  but  much  interfering,which 
makes  anybody  mad.  The  pupils 
make  the  objects  by  copy- 
ing directly  from  the  actual 
models.  They  also  make  drawings 
of  the  models  from  measurements, 
and  make  the  objects  from  the 
drawings. 

NATURE    OF    THE    MODELS. 

In  some  schools  the  first  object  to 
be  made  is  a  wedge  or  flower  stick 
or  plant  label.  These  involve  (i) 
cutting  to  an  exact  length,  (2)  cut- 
ting the  ends  square  by  the  use  of  a 
fine  saw,  (3)  reducing  to  the  proper 
thickness  and  width,  and  (4)  making 
a  taper  with  the  same  angles  as  those 
of  the  model.  In  other  schools  a 
small  pointer  is  the  first  model  ;  and 
in  others  some  object  equally  easily 
made.  The  first  article  is  easily 
made  ;  the  second  introduces  some 
slightly  different  use  of  a  tool  or  the 


use  of  some  different  tool ;  and  so 
they  proceed,  arousing,  training  and 
gratifying  the  child  as  he  makes  all 
of  each  one  himself. 

HAND    AND    EYE    TRAINING. 

The  manual  training  includes 
practically  as  much  drawing  with  a 
pencil  on  paper  as  it  does  woodwork 
by  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  really 
hand  and  eye  training.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  new  subject  or  study 
to  be  added  to  an  already  over-bur- 
dened school  course.  Jt  is  in  the 
highest  sense  a  recreation  for  the 
mental  powers  of  the  boys.  Its 
purpose  IS  to  tram  the  child  with 
system  and  care,  to  observe,  to  in 
terpret,  to  construct  and  to  describe. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  for 
three  years,  and  each  boy  gives  half 
a  day  per  week  to  it. 

In  some  cases  the  manual  train- 
ing rooms  are  in  the  ordinary  school 
building ;  in  other  instances,  the 
manual  training  is  carried  on  in  a 
separate  building,  which  serves  as 
"  a  centre  "  for  the  boys  from  two, 
three,  or  more  schools  in  the  locality. 

THE    BOYS    LIKE    IT. 

I  learned  that  the  attendance  of 
the  boys  at  the  manual  training  was 
more  regular  than  at  any  of  the  other 
classes  during  the  week,  and  that 
discipline  was  not  hard  to  maintain. 

I  observed  that  the  children  were 
deeply  interested  in  their  work.  A 
casual  glance  of  observation  was  all 
they  gave  to  the  visitors.  A  spirit 
of  earnestness,  self-reliance  and  care 
ful  perseverance  seemed  to  pervade 
the  school.  The  teachers  told  me 
that  in  accuracy  of  observation  and 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression 
there  was  a  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  children  after  they  had  gone 
through  the  manual  training  course. 

THE  REFORM   IS  FAR-REACHING. 

This  manual  training  movement  is 
only  a    part   of   the  educational  re. 
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form  which  is  making  headway  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  European 
countries.  In  1897,  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  determine 
how  far  an(i  in  what  form  manual 
and  practical  instruction  should  be 
included  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  Primary  Schools  under  the 
Board  of  National  Education  in  Ire 
land.  rhe  report  of  that  Commis 
sion  is  a  most  instructive  document, 
in  which  they  point  out  certain 
changes  in  other  parts  of  the  system 
of  National  Education  which  they 
think  will  become  necessary  with 
a  view  to  the  development  of  manual 
and  practical  instruction  1  he  order 
in  which  they  consider  these  changes, 
is  as  follows  :  kindergarten,  educa 
tional  handwork,  drawmg,  element- 
ary science,  agriculture  and  some 
others 

AS    IT     WILL      AFFECT      AGRICULTURE 

The  kindergarten  system  has  al 
ready  been  quite  generally  adopted 
in  many  of  the  Canadian  schools, 
and  manual  training  is  intended  to 
include  educational  handwork  and 
drawing.  Elementary  science  is 
finding  a  place  in  many  of  the 
Canadian  schools  under  the  name  of 
nature  studies.  Regarding  agricul- 
ture, the  report  of  the  Commission 
says  : 

"  We  do  not  think  that  agiiculture  as  an 
art,  that  is  to  say  practical  farming,  is  a  sub- 
ject that  properly  belongs  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. At  present  the  study  of  what  is 
calk  d  the  theory  of  agricultuie  is  compulsory 
for  boys  in  all  rura'  schools,  and  is  highly  en- 
couraged by  fees.  But  our  enquiry  has 
shown  that  this  study  consists,  for  the  most 
pat,  in  committing  a  text  book  to  memory  ; 
and  we  have  c  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  little  educational  or  practical  value.  We 
recommend  instead  that  the  course  of  Ele- 
mentary Science  to  be  taught  in  rural  schools, 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  illustrate  the  more 
simple  scientific  principles  that  underlie  the 
art  and  industry  of  agriculture.  We  alsc 
recommend  the  maintenance  and  extension  o' 
school  gaidens,  as  a  means  by  which  the^e 
scientific  principles  may  be  il'ustrated  and 
made  interesting  to  the  pupiU." 


The  gift  of  Sir  William  C.  Mac- 
donald  to  provide  prizes  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  seed-grain  competi- 
tion IS  in  accord  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  Illustration 
School  Gardens. 

The  Progressive  Agricultural 
Branch  of  the  Manual  Training 
Fund  has  great  possibilities  of  use- 
fulness. Over  1500  boys  and  girls 
have  entered  the  competition;  and 
there  is  no  saying  whereunto  its 
educational  influence  may  grow. 

THE    CHANGE    TO    BE    GRADUAL. 

The  Commissioners  go  on  to  say  : 

"  We  think  that  the  changes  recommended 
ought  to  be  introduced,  not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually  and  tentatively.  They  should  be 
tried  first  in  the  large  centres,  and  afterw  rds 
extended  to  more  remote  districts.  It  would 
be  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  engage  the 
seivices  of  experts,  from  outside  the  present 
staff  of  the  National  Educational  Board, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  organize  the 
classes,  and  to  aid  the  teachers  with  their 
counsel  and  instruction.  But  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  work,  after  a  little -time,  could 
be  taken  up  by  the  ordinary  staff  of  the 
Board.  Again  it  is  obviously  important  that 
all  teachers  should  be  trained  in  the  new  sub- 
jects; and  the  programmeof  the  Training  Col- 
leges must  be  framed  to  this  end,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible." 

THE  PLAN   FOR  CANADA. 

The  plan  which  the  generosity  of 
Sir  William  C.  Macdonald,  of  Mon- 
treal, has  made  it  possible  to  adopt 
for  introducing  manual  training  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Canada  was 
based  very  largely  on  the  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  of  that 
report.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  an 
object  lesson  of  manual  training  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  at  least  one 
town  or  city  in  every  province  in 
Canada  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Sir  William  has  also  provided  a  fund 
sufficient  to  permit  the  teachers  in 
training  at  one  Normal  School  in 
every  provmce  to  receive  instruction 
by  thoroughly  qualified  instructors. 
,      Under  the     Macdonald    Manual 
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Training  Fund,  I  was  able  to  ar- 
range for  the  opening  of  a  Manual 
Training  School  at  Fredericton,  N. 
B.,  in  April  of  the  current  year. 

The  school  authorities  provided  a 
room.  All  the  other  expenses  were 
borne  by  the  Macdonald  Manual 
Training  Fund.  A  Saturday  fore- 
noon class  for  teachers  was  also 
provided  It  was  taken  advantage 
of  and  highly   appreciated  by  them 

A  Manual  Training  School  was 
also  opened  in  April  in  Brockville, 
Ont.  The  School  Board  arranged 
for  a  commodious  room,  and,  as  in 
Fredericton,  the  expenses  were  met 
from  the  Macdonald  Manual  Train- 
ing Fund. 

A  summer  course  for  teachers  has 
been  provided  during  the  holidays 
at  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  Frederic- 
ton, N.B. 

TEACHERS     FROM    ABROAD. 

To  introduce  this  improvement 
into  the  school  system  of  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada,  with  the  besi 
possible  results,  it  has  been  necess 
ary  to  engage  teachers  who  have 
been  specially  trained  and  who  have 
had  experience  elsewhere.  At  this 
date  seven  teachers  who  have  come 
to  Canada  from  Great  Britain  are 
engaged  in  giving  manual  training, 
or  in  preparing  for  the  opening  of 
their  schools  early  in  September. 
Two  instructors  have  been  engaged 
in  the  United  States.  Seven  others 
are  expected  to  arrive  from  England 
before  the  end  of  September.  These 
will  complete  the  number  of  teach 
ers  of  expLrience  who  are  required 
in  the  various  schools  where  manual 
training  is  being  established.  Sever- 
al assistant  teachers  will  be  engaged 
in  Canada,  who  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  thoroughly  pro- 
ficient as  full  instructors. 

THE    PLACES    IN    CANADA. 

So  far  as  the  places  are  arranged 
for    at    present,    they  are  Ottawa, 


Ont.;  Brockville,  Ont.;  Waterloo, 
Que.;  Knowlton,  Que.;  Fredericton, 
N.B.;  Truro,  N.S  ;  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.,  and  Summerside,  P.E  I. 

I  intend  to  make  similar  arrange- 
ments with  the  school  authorities  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Calgarj',  N  W.T., 
and  Victoria,  B.C.j  to  have  manual 
training  in  connection  with  their 
Public  Schools  before  the  end  o 
October  of  the  current  year. 

All  the  boys  of  suitable  age  at- 
tending the  Public  Schools  in  those 
places  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
course  of  instruction  free,  and  prac- 
tically without  expense  to  the 
School  Boards. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  an  equal 
opportunity  will  be  provided  ior  the 
boys  in  the  Public  Schools  at  Re- 
gina,  N.W.T.,  and  for  the  teachers 
in  training  there. 

The  teachers  in  training  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Montreal  will  be 
afforded  the  same  privilege  as  those 
in  the  other  provinces. 

Altogether  provision  will  be  made 
for  about  5,000  boys  and  600  teach- 
es  attending  Normal  Schools,  to 
receive  manual  training  during  each 
of  three  years. 

In  choosing  the  places  to  receive 
the  offer  of  these  Manual  Training 
Schools,  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  desirability  of  selecting 
centres  from  which  the  movement 
could  spread  most  readily  through- 
out each  province,  and  most  quick- 
ly and  effectively  benefit  its  school 
system  and  its  children. 

POWER      TO      OVERCOME        OBSTACLES. 

Manual  training  develops  in 
children  habits  of  industry  and  leads 
them  to  thoughtfully  adjust  their  acts 
to  desired  ends.  That  of  itself  is  of 
great  educational  value.  It  brings 
about  the  mental  habit  of  apprecia- 
ting good  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  is  quite  different  from  that 
sort     of    education    which  consists 
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in  informing  the  pupils  about  the  I 
facts  within  a  definite  area  of  knowl- 
edge in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  pass  examinations  on  the  subjects 
included  within  it.  The  so-called 
dull  boys,  who  are  not  quick  at  book- 
studies,  have  in  many  cases  been 
found  to  show  great  aptness  in  the 
manual  training  part  of  education. 
It  prevents  them  from  being  dis- 
couraged with  school  life,  and  from 
feeling  any  sense  of  inferiority  to 
the  quick  children.  It  gives  them 
self-reliance,  hopefulness  and  cour- 
age, all  of  which  react  on  their 
mental  and  physical  faculties.  It 
also  is  a  soothing  and  strengthening 
corrective  to  the  quick  and  excitable 
children  who  become  over-anxious 
about  examinations  on  book-studies. 
The  glow  of  satisfaction— akin  to 
the  joy  of  triumph — from  having 
done  something    well  has    a  stimu- 


lating effect.  Is  it  different  from  what 
is  revealed  by  the  sacred  historian 
when  he  wrote :  "  And  God  saw 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and, 
behold,  it  was  very  good  "  ?  Indeed, 
one  can  hear  the  echo,  if  he  will,  of 
that  divine  satisfaction  in  the  mur- 
mur of  the  waves  ;  in  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves ;  in  the  soft,  the  almost 
silent,  cadences  of  the  ripening 
grain  ;  in  the  singing  of  the  birds  ; 
in  the  trees  of  the  forest  clapping 
their  hands,  and  in  the  lullaby  of 
the  sunshine  and  breezes  to  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  let  boys  and  girls 
become  partakers  of  this  divine  joy 
in  their  own  work.  The  reaction 
gives  mental  power,  power  to  over- 
come obstacles;  and  the  power  to 
overcome  obstacles  is  perhaps  the 
most  desirable  mental  quality,  in- 
herited or  acquired. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  FATHERS  ? 


GREAT  strides  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing towards  the  union  of  the 
home  and  the  school  in  the 
education  of  the  child.  And  this  is 
well  ;  let  the  good  work  go  on.  It 
is  high  time  that  all  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  whether  we  will 
or  not,  the  education  of  the  child, 
from  infancy  to  adult  life,  is  shaped 
by  the  home,  the  school,  and  all 
other  institutions  or  influences  with 
which  the  child  comes  in  contact. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  influences 
of  his  total  environment.  But  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that,  while 
they  are  not  all,  the  home  and  the 
school  are  the  chief  factors  in  the 
child's  education.  And  they  should 
work  in  harmony  together,  along 
the  same  safe  pedagogic  lines. 

Much  is  doing  now  to  bring  home 
and  school  into  harmony,  by 
"  Mothers'  Meetings,"  "  Woman's 
Clubs,"      "joint      conferences      of 


mothers  and  teachers,"  and  by 
other  means.  But,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  fathers  are  conspi- 
cuously absent  from  this  movement. 
And,  in  the  home  itself,  it  seems  to 
be  assumed  generally,  that  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  the  children  rests  upon 
the  mother.  And,  for  years,  the 
tendency  has  been  more  and  more 
to  commit  the  teaching  into  the 
hands  of  women  only.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  rebound  from  the  old  prac- 
tice of  confining  the  work  of  school- 
teaching  almost  exclusively  to  men. 
But  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
best  thmkers  that  the  rebound  has 
gone  too  far. 

Some  time  since.  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  published 
in  the  Mothers'  Voice  an  article 
entitled  the  "  Divinity  of  Father, 
hood,"  from  which  we  take  the  fol. 
lowing    copious   extracts.     We  be 
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lieve  they  contain   thoughts  worthy 
of  the    most  careful   consideration, 
both  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 
Not  until  children  are  born  of  one 
parent    only  will  it   be  safe  to  com- 
mit their  education  to  one  sex  only, 
either  in  the  home  or  in  the  school. 
If  the    mother  is  a  type  of  love 
and,    through    her,    tenderness   has 
come  into  human  life,  and  love  has 
been  discovered  as  an  inherent  part 
of  the  universe,  as  the  quest  of  life, 
the   end  of  creation,  then    through 
the   father    has    come    into  human 
life  the  thought  of  law,  through  him 
came  the  benignity  of  government, 
through  him  has  the  soul  been  tu- 
tored to  respect  authority,  through 
him  have  we  been  made  to  see  that 
the  universe  is  not  only  cradled  in 
love  but  that  it  is  centred  in  justice. 
Righteousness  is  the  father  word  of 
evolution.       Righteousness    is    the 
father  thought  of  God,  as  love  is  the 
mother  thought  of  God.    Righteous 
ness   is    the    father  contribution  to 
the    home,   and  if   the  hand  of  the 
father  is  at  times  more  heavy,  ay,  if 
it    needs   at   times    come   with   de- 
liberate heaviness  upon  the  child,  it 
is  God's  way  of  making  a  man  out 
of  that  child.     Who  of  us  will  bless 
the  correcting  hand  of  the  father  as 
well    as   the    soothing   hand  of  the 
mother  ?     There    should    be,    and 
there  are,  kisses  from    both    father 
and  mother  to  the  well-bred  child 
and  there  will  be  discipline,  some 
times   prompt,   and,  so   far  as  the 
child  can  understand,   unreasoning 
discipline    in  the  hand  of  both,  but 
for  distinction  let  us  recognize  the 
father's  contribution  in  the  past  and 
the  present  to  the  child  life  as  a  con- 
tribution of  righteousness,  of  law,  of 
stern    equity.     Shall   we   not    bless 
this  father  providence  as  much  as 
the    mother      providence  ?      If     in 
woman's  eyes  we  first  discover  the 
eternal    love,  then    let  us  in   man's 
enkindled  indignation,  transfigured 


righteousness,    first     discover     the 
eternal  justice  of  the  universe. 


The  modern  child   is  threatened 
not  with  too  much  mother  but  with 
too  little  father,  and  this  danger  is 
heightened  by  the  sadden  release  of 
womanhood    from    the  ban  of  con- 
ventionality and  of  the  domineering 
power   of   physical  force.     Let  her 
not    too    readily  accept   as    compli- 
mentary the  Church's  adoration  of 
Mary.    Woman  is  made  of  no  purer 
stuff    than    man,    her    companion, 
man,  her  father.     She  cannot  trans- 
mit from  her  own  veins  or  her  com- 
panion's  veins  any  purer  life  stuff, 
any    diviner    spirit    impulse    to  her 
daughter  than  she  does  to  her  son. 
Crimes  differ,    as    virtues  differ,  in 
form,  but  I  suspect  the  population 
of  heaven  no  more  than  the  popula- 
tion of  hell  will  be  largely  affected 
by  the  sex  line,  however  the  attend- 
ance   at    the    modern   church  may 
seem  to  predict  such  a  differentia- 
tion.    We  need  more  fathers  in  the 
homes.     With  Bishop  Spaulding,  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  I  say  we  need 
more    men    in  our  churches,  and  if 
our    homes,   schools    and    churches 
are   not    organized    so   as  to  evoke 
and    direct    this    masculine   invest- 
ment then  let  them  be  reorganized. 
It    is    not    true    that    mothers    are 
peculiarly     the     divinely  appointed 
teachers  of  children,  that  to  them  is 
especially  entrusted  the  intellectual 
or  spiritual  destinies  of  the   young. 
As   I  said  before,  that   argument  is 
based   upon    the    analogies    of    the 
past,  it  is  a  reversion  to    primitive 
conditions,    an    illustration    of    the 
laws   of   atavism,  like  the  return  to 
six  fingers  and   toes  in  some  people, 
or  the  restoration  in   others  of  the 
muscles  that  can  move  the  ear. 

The  highest  reaches  of  evolution 
point  to  the  double  responsibility 
and  the  double  potency.     In  the  in- 
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terest  of  the  child,  then,  let  us  lift 
him  out  of  a  mother  rule  into  a 
father-mother  rule.  Let  the  home 
be  girdled  with  masculine  order  as 
well  as  with  feminine  love.  Let  there 
be  strength  as  well  as  tenderness. 
Let  there  be  in  it  mind  as  well  as 
heart,  vigor  as  well  as  sympathy. 
All  these  are  spiritual  children 
which  cannot  be  born  except  in  the 
bi  sexal  realm — they  must  have  a 
father  and  a  mother.  If  you  remind 
me  that  woman's  hand  can  be 
strong,  that  she  has  disciplined 
children,  controlled  states  and 
directed  armies,  I  gladly  concede 
the  point  and  urge  in  response  that 
men  have  carried   children  in    their 


bosoms,  that  David  lamented  over 
Absalom  with  sobs  that  have 
touched  the  heart  of  ages  ;  that  the 
great-hearted  Mohammed  was  sor- 
row-smitten when  little  Ibrahim, 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  lay  dying  in 
his  mother's  arms. 


I  have  pleaded  for  the  divinity  of 
fatherhood  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
Let  me  close  my  pleading  for  this 
doctrine  m  the  interest  of  the  father. 
He  needs  the  mellowing  touch  of 
baby  fingers.  He  needs  the  amelior- 
ating smile  of  childhood.  He  needs 
the  rejuvenation  which  children 
give. — E.  C.  H.,  The  School  journal. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOLUTION  OF  RACE  PROBLEMS.* 
By  the  Reverend  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


T^HE  actual  and  vital  relationship 
of  great  Universities  to  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  should  never 
be  overlooked.  And  yet  there  is  a 
possibility  that  in  a  commercial 
age,  when  business  interests  occupy 
the  attention,  not  only  of  merchants, 
but  of  kings  and  embassies,  and 
when  the  "  golden  fleece  "  of  trade 
hangs  even  on  the  "  sacred  oaks  " 
of  religion,  and  the  pilfering  Jasons 
are  much  in  evidence,  the  influence 
of  the  schools  on  practical  aff"airs 
may  fail  of  recognition,  or  at  most 
may  come  to  be  regarded  as  inop- 
eratively  academic.  It  were  well 
for  those  who  are  the  victims  of  this 
illusion  to  recall  the  history  of  an- 
cient Athens,  whose  culture  drew  to 
her  bosom,  and  "  then  sent  back  to 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  the  youth 
of  the  western  world  for  a  thousand 
years,"  and  among  whose  later  dis- 
ciples we  discover  Marcus  Aurelius, 


Cicero  the  orator,  and  Gregory  of 
Cappadocia — men  who  left  their  im- 
print on  the  philosophy,  jurispru- 
dence and  theology  of  their  times.! 
Cardinal  Newman  is  warranted  in 
speaking  of  Athens  as  the  early 
"  preacher  and  missionary  of  let- 
ters," who  developed  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  Ionian  and  /Eolian 
cities,  and  extended  enlightenment 
and  civilization  along  both  sides  of 
the  Euxine,  penetrating  Italy  and 
invading  the  coasts  of  Africa  and 
the  forests  of  Gaul.  She  was  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  mother  of  what 
was  noblest  and  best  in  the  social 
state  of  these  old  lands,  evolving  and 
moulding,  not  indirectly  and  nega- 
tively, but  directly  and  positively. 
And  what  may  be  claimed  for  her 
may  also  be  claimed,  though  perhaps 
in  a  lesser  degree,  for  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  of  Paris,  of  Padua,  of 
Bologna,  of  Heidelberg,  of  Oxford, 


*  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Quarterly  Convocation  of  the  University, 
held  at  Studebaker  Hall,  September  18,  1900. 
\  Historical  Sketches,  Vol.  III. 
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of  Cambridge,  of  Edinburg,  of  Har 
vard,  Yale  and  others.  Particularly 
marked  has  been  the  influence  of 
Oxford  on  the  making  of  modern 
England.  If  we  go  no  farther  back 
than  to  the  period  of  Wycliffe,  we 
find  that  "  genuine  offsprmg  of  the 
University  "  laying  the  foundations 
of  spiritual  independence  which 
have  survived  to  the  present  time. 
Oxford,  in  its  prime,  was  liberal, 
and  took  part  with  the  barons  and 
de  Montford  against  Henry  III. 
While  not  always  liberal,  it  has  been 
the  seat  of  various  great  movements 
whicli  have  powerfully  modified 
English  thought  and  activity,  among 
which  may  be  the  named  the  Wes- 
leyan  revival  and  the  more  recent 
revival  of  mediaeval  Catholicism. 
But,  to  give  no  additional  instances, 
and  others  could  be  cited  from  the 
history  of  America  as  well  as  of 
European  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  these  are  certainly  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  impression 
that  Universities  are  not  potent  fac- 
tors in  national  well-being,  acting, 
even  though  unobserved  by  the 
masses,  on  men  and  things  in  an 
effective  and  practical  way. 

Correctly  interpreted,  however, 
this  power  is  only  another  name  for 
responsibility.  Its  real  significance 
should  never  be  misapprehended  by 
the  members  of  a  vast  studium  gen- 
(fra/e,  whether  professors  or  students. 
They  should  never  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  it  is  but  the  symbol  of 
rank  and  dignity,  and  not  of  obliga 
tion  and  duty.  It  is  not  for  them  to 
make  their  school,  what  many  seem 
to  believe  nearly  all  schools  are, 
merely  a  literary  centre,  a  seat  of 
polite  accomplishments,  and,  at  best, 
an  arsenal  and  drill  ground  for  pro- 
fessional training ;  or,  in  other  words, 
an  institution  useful  in  its  way,  but 
working  remote  from  the  great 
world,  and  having  little  in  common 
with  its  grave  perplexities  and  sol- 


emn controversies.  Why  the  aggre 
gation  of  brilliant  men  and  women 
in  University  halls,  why  the  blessing 
of  Academic  freedom,  why  the  abun- 
dant means  and  appliances  for  orig 
inal  investigation,  if  society  is  not  to 
be  aided  in  dealing  with  ihe  issues 
which  divide  its  counsels  and  which 
often  impede  its  advance  ?  Especi- 
ally when  the  issue  in  debate  is  one 
that  involves  questions  which  di- 
rectly concern  education  itself,  and 
on  which  Universities  should  be  able 
to  speak  with  authority,  has  not 
society  a  right  to  expect  light  from 
the  source  of  light  to  illumine  its 
way  of  darkness  and  distress  ?  I 
believe  that  those  who  honor  me 
with  a  hearing  will  not  challenge 
the  conclusion  to  which  these  queries 
point.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  it  should  weigh  with  thought- 
ful men,  and  should  bring  forth  fruit, 
that  time  is  the  present ;  for  there 
has  of  late  loomed  into  prominence 
a  problem,  which  has  always  pos- 
sessed a  charm  for  the  enthusiast 
and  the  poet,  but  which  now  has 
taken  to  itself  an  unwonted  practi- 
cal significance,  entering  into  poli- 
tics, national  and  international,  and 
touching  closely  and  sharply  the 
social  life  of  communities,  if  not  of 
the  v;orld,  and  in  the  solution  of 
which  Universities  are  eminently 
fitted  to  aid,  not  merely  by  fixing 
the  terms  of  its  theoretical  settle- 
ment, but  by  furnishing  the  instru- 
ments whereby  to  demonstrate  that 
tlieir  theories  are  neither  vain  nor 
visionary.  From  this  responsibility 
they  cannot  shrink  without  loss  of 
dignity,  and  that  they  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  meet  it  seriously  and  thor- 
oughly I  speak  as  I  shall  to  day. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  im- 
pression has  obtained  extensively 
that  the  most  highly  favored  races, 
such  as  the  Saxon,  the  Teuton,  the 
Latin,  are  bound  to  commiserate 
the  condition  and  labor  for  the  hap- 
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piness  of  the  less  favored,  such  as 
the  Negro,  the  Hindu,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Malay  and  the  Chinese.  In  a 
fluid  and  nebulous  way  this  obliga- 
tion has  been  acknowledged  before  ; 
but  recently  there  have  entered  into 
its  discussion  so  much  intensity  and 
fire  as  to  create  the  suspicion  that 
there  are  special  and  almost  per- 
sonal reasons  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. And  undoubtedly  such 
there  are.  The  white  man  has  not 
"  dropped  into  poetry,"  as  a  certain 
well-known  character  from  the  pen 
of  Dickens  used  to  do,  and  become 
heroic  over  his  "  burden,"  simply 
because  he  has  been  reading  his 
Bible,  and  has  been  made  conscien- 
tiously solicitous  for  the  well-being 
of  his  weaker  brother.  He  has 
rather  been  roused  from  his  normal 
indifference  by  the  march  of  events, 
which  has  brought  him  into  actual 
and  close  contact  with  yellow  skin 
and  black  skin,  and  which  from  its 
very  nature  has  compelled  him  to 
look  on  his  duty  to  inferior  races  in 
a  very  practical  way,  and  in  a  man- 
ner not  wholly  devoid  of  self-interest. 
The  exigences  of  trade,  and  the  ne- 
cessities, real  or  imaginary,  for  col- 
onization, the  emancipation  and  new 
aspirations  of  once  servile  peoples, 
combined  with  the  extension  of  sov- 
ereignty over  semi-civilized  tribes, 
have  had  much  to  do  m  making 
Europeans  and  Americans  con- 
scious of  their  responsibility  for 
the  future  development  and  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  inferior  races. 
But  whatever  may  be  true  of  mo 
tive  or  of  aim,  it  is  evident  that 
now,  as  never  in  the  past,  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  humanity 
is  face  to  face  with  ttie  less  civilized, 
and  must  adopt  a  policy  toward  it, 
and  must  reach  some  coherent  con 
elusions  regarding  the  duties  of  the 
one  and  the  rights  of  the  other. 

It    is  this  altogether  unique  and 
unparalled   state   of    affairs    which 


has  given  rise  to  recent  discussions 
of  what  is  termed  the  "  Race  Prob- 
lem," though,  to  my  mind,  it  might 
as  well  be  called  "Race  Problems;" 
for  they  really  are  not  one,  but 
many,  though  all  having  much  in 
common.  They  embrace  a  series 
of  perplexing  issues,  such  as  : 
What  can  be  done  to  develop  the 
highest  possibilities  of  Asiatic  and 
African  ?  How  rescue  them  from 
the  savagery  that  yet  inheres  in 
them  ?  How  make  them  most  valu 
able  to  a  commercial  age  ?  How 
link  them  to  ourselves  in  friendship? 
How  unfold  among  chem  the  nobler 
forms  of  social  life  ?  How  bring 
them  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
Christian  spirit  and  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Christian  virtues  ?  How,  in 
a  word,  can  they  be  co-ordinated 
and  adjusted  to  what  is  worthy  of 
acceptance  in  Saxon  civilization, 
and  how  can  they  be  related  to  the 
Saxon  himself  on  terms  of  political 
and  industrial  equality?  These 
problems  do  not,  however,  include 
how  to  appropriate  their  territor}^ 
how  to  outwit  them  in  business,  how 
to  loot  their  shrines,  how  to  coerce 
them  in  the  name  of  freedom,  or 
how  with  smug  hypocrisy  to  beguile 
them  into  the  belief  that  we  are 
only  anxious  about  themselves, 
when,  in  reality,  we  are  striving 
for  what  is  theirs.  How  to  accom- 
plish these  ends  are  open  secrets 
familiar  to  every  huckster  politician, 
every  tavern  brawler  and  every 
adept  in  official  jobbery,  and  they 
need  no  amplification  here.  But  it 
is  different  with  those  deeper,  pro- 
founder  and  more  humane  issues 
which  we  have  enumerated.  How 
can  the  superior  races  lift  the  in- 
ferior to  their  own  level,  so  that 
something  like  brotherhood  can  be 
realized  and  the  richer  possessions 
of  the  one  be  shared  by  the  other  ? 
We  had  thought  that  only  one 
answer   could    be   given  to  such  a 
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question :  Education,  employing 
that  term  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense.  But  of  late  the  efficacy  of 
the  means  has  been  sharply  chal 
lenged.  In  the  North  American  Re- 
view (June,  I  goo),  Professor  J.  R. 
Straton  discredits  the  sufficiency  ot 
education  to  solve  the  race  prob- 
lem ;  and,  while  his  argument  is 
directed  against  the  negro,  the  illus- 
trations he  uses,  derived  from  ex- 
periments attempted  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tas- 
mania, are  evidently  susceptible  of 
a  wider  application.  He  contends 
that  schools  have  rather  injured  the 
negro  than  improved  him.  And  now 
he  is  followed  by  the  chief  justice 
of  Mississippi,  who  bluntly  declares: 

"  The  negro  should  have  remained 
in  ignorance.  The  methods  now 
used  to  solve  the  negro  problem  [by 
education]  will  make  that  problem 
a  fearful  one.  The  negroes  are  get 
ting  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  very  basis  upon  which  they  can 
remain  peaceably  in  this  country,  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  racial 
superiority  of  the  whites." 

And,  as  though  to  lend  signifi 
cance  to  these  sentiments,  New 
Orleans  has  decided  to  discontinue 
the  Grammar  Schools  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  open  to  colored 
children,  affording  them  henceforth 
only  the  advantages  of  primary  in- 
struction. But  may  it  not  be  that 
this  reactionary  movement  rather 
expresses  a  fear  of  education  than 
a  serious  doubt  of  its  power  ?  We 
must  remember  that  conditions  are 
peculiar  in  the  South,  and  that  in 
some  quarters  there  exists  a  not 
unnatural  apprehension  that  negro 
supremacy  may  prevail.  To  avert 
this  political  catastrophe  extraordi 
nary  measures  have  been  adopted; 
among  them  the  rule  that  only  those 
who  have  complied  with  certain 
educational  requirements  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote,  and  the  next  step 


has  been  to  prevent  the  negro  from 
obtaining  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. And  to  some  degree  the 
justification  of  this  policy  has  in- 
spired labored  attacks  on  the  value 
of  education  itself  to  the  negro,  and, 
at  least,  by  implication  to  other 
cognate  races.  To  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  southern  people  we 
cannot  be  indifferent,  and  neither 
should  we  assume  that  we  would 
act  very  differently,  were  we  simi- 
larly situated.  But  we  think,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that 
their  position  on  this  subject  ex- 
poses them  to  the  suspicion  that  it 
is  the  success  of  education  they 
fear,  and  not  its  failure.  Thisap- 
parent  misgiving  reasonably  awak- 
ens distrust  in  the  soundness  of 
their  contention,  and  it  is  because  I 
believe  this  distrust  to  be  well 
founded,  and  because  the  contention 
reaches  beyond  the  negro  and  has 
at  present  an  almost  world-wide  im- 
portance, that  I  desire  in  reply  to 
discuss  and  defend 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOLUTION  OF  RACE 
PROBLEMS. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  who  op- 
pose the  educational  solution,  that 
inferior  races  are  unassimilable  in 
their  nature  to  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion. If  this  is  true,  then  there  is 
not  much  room  left  for  controversy. 
We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
scrutinize  somewhat  closely  this 
confident  assertion.  Proof  is  sought 
for  the  statement  in  the  decadence 
or  disappearance  of  the  "  Turanian 
peoples  of  Europe,"  "the  natives  of 
South  America  and  the  West  In- 
dian Islands,"  the  "  natives  of  Tas- 
mania" and  of  North  America.  In 
explanation  of  the  "  evils "  that 
overwhelmed  these  peoples  we  are 
told  that  when  they  were  touched 
by  the  stronger  historic  nations  they 
gradually  died  out  of  their  own 
accord,  because  they  felt    the  effect 
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of  the  "  hopelessness  of  their  posi- 
tion "  and  "the  aimlessness  of  Hfe 
arising  from  removal  of  incentive  to 
•effort."  But  a  further  elucidation  of 
the  tragedy  is  given  by  Professor 
Straton,  when  he  says  that  the 
weaker  races  imitate  rather  what  is 
bad  than  profit  by  what  is  good  in 
the  higher  civilization.  "We  take 
these  savages  from  their  simple  life 
.  .  .  and  attempt  to  give  them 
an  enlightenment  for  which  the 
stronger  races  have  prepared  them- 
selves through  ages  of  growth.  .  .  . 
These  weaker  races  are  brought 
into  contact  with  all  the  allurements, 
temptations  and  dangers,  the  ter- 
rible strain  of  this  civilization,  with- 
out having  grown  into  the  strength 
which  would  enable  them  to  safe- 
guard themselves  against  the  dan- 
gers." This  writer  believes  that  the 
evidences  are  growing  which  demon- 
strate that  the  negro  cannot  take  on 
our  civilization  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  suggests  that  segre- 
gation might  prove  advantageous  to 
the  South  and  to  the  race. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  some 
of  these  representations.  Several 
of  them  have  the  seeming  support 
of  history,  and  others  are  sufficiently 
plausible  as  to  bewilder,  if  not  to 
convince.  But  the  reasoning,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
honest  criticism.  What  is  this 
civilization  that  is  so  fatal  in  its 
operation  ?  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  term  ?  What  is  that  exalted 
something  before  which  the  African 
and  Asiatic  must  perish  ?  Does  it 
consist  in  armies,  machinery,  sa- 
loons, breweries,  greed,  affluence, 
railways,  steamboats — and  certain 
commercial  methods  which  are  fatal 
to  truth  and  honesty  ?  Baron  Rus- 
sell, Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
included  none  of  these  things  in  his 
conception  of  its  character.  He  is 
recorded  as  saying  :  "  Its  true  signs 
are  thought  for  the  poor  and  suffer- 


ing, chivalrous  regard  and  respect 
for  woman,  the  frank  recognition  of 
human  brotherhood  irrespective  of 
race  or  color  or  nation  or  religion, 
the  narrowing  of  the  domam  of 
mere  force  as  a  governing  factor  in 
the  world,  the  love  of  ordered  free- 
dom, abhorrence  of  what  is  mean 
and  cruel  and  vile,  C3aseless  devotion 
to  the  claims  of  justice.  Civiliza- 
tion in  its  true,  its  highest  sense, 
must  make  for  peace."  I  agree  with 
Lord  Russell ;  and  there  are  few 
tribes,  however  low,  that  cannot  be 
as  fully  assimilated  to  this  ideal  as 
the  Saxon  himself,  and  had  the 
Saxon,  in  his  intercourse  with  in- 
ferior peoples,  adhered  to  this  con- 
ception, it  is  not  likely  that  even 
they  would  have  fallen  into  decay. 
I  insist  that  such  a  civilization  as 
this  must  be  conducive  to  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  earth's  mil- 
lions. Not  by  its  presence  and 
power  were  the  aborigines  of  any 
land  smitten  by  death.  What  des- 
troyed them  were  its  excrescences, 
its  barbarities,  its  savagery.  When 
reference  is  made  to  the  fatal  effect 
of  the  contact  with  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion in  San  Domingo,  do  we  not 
have  the  sequence  to  the  conquest 
of  Peru,  ar.d  in  it  the  clear  evidence 
that  the  natives  perished,  not  by 
the  action  of  civilization,  but  by  the 
murderous  effects  of  its  absence  ?  It 
may  be  true,  as  Dr.  Strong  has  said, 
that  the  Tasmanians  were  not  exter- 
minated by  the  whites  and  v^ere  treat- 
ed humanely  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  whitts  they 
realized  the  hopelessness  and  aim- 
lessness of  their  existence,  and  were 
the  victims  of  vices  imported  by 
their  masters  All  that  these 
words  imply  is  admitted  by  Profes- 
sor Straton  and  illustrated  by  refer- 
ences to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
the  United  States.  Helen  Hunt's 
"  Century  ot  Dishonor,"  throws 
much  light  on  the  passing  of  the  In- 
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dian,  whose  argument  is  confirmed 
by  Hoftman,  who  shows  that  four 
Indian  tribes  which  have  not  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  whites 
have  preserved  a  high  standard  of 
morality  and  are  increasing  numeri- 
cally. 

Let  us  discriminate.  Galton, 
Lombroso,  and  Max  Nordau  make 
out  as  strong  a  case  of  degeneracy 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  under 
modern  civiUzation  as  any  theorist 
has  developed  agamst  yellow  or 
black  skin.  Let  anyone  read  Gen 
eral  Booth's  submerged  tenth,  and 
let  him  visit  the  squalid  neighbor- 
hoods ot  great  cities,  and  the  deso- 
late refuge  of  multitudes  in  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  tempted  to  despair  of  his 
own  kin.  But  is  civilization  to 
blame  for  these  wretched  masses  ? 
No  ;  it  IS  the  barbarity  that  has  sur- 
vived ;  the  barbarity  of  greed,  of 
strong  drink,  of  animalism,  of  self- 
ishness, cruelty,  and  oppression. 
These  are  laying  waste  untold  mil- 
lions of  white  people,  robbing  them 
of  virtue,  depriving  them  of  hope. 
Are  they  culpable  ?  Is  there  such  a 
defect  in  their  nature  that  no  edu- 
cation can  assimilate  them  to  the 
higher  civilization  ?  My  answer  is, 
that  in  untold  instances  they  are 
victims  and  not  criminals;  and  that 
they  are  amenable  to  the  influence'^ 
of  the  higher  civilization,  but  that 
it  is  the  potency  of  the  lower  in 
modern  life  which  overwhelms  them. 
Their  only  hope  is  education,  and  if 
the  remedy  can  serve  them,  with- 
standing the  savageries  of  the  new 
age,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  help  to 
those  whose  skins  are  of  a  different 
color.  What  the  more  intelligent 
and  influential  classes  of  the  com- 
munity need  to  realize  to  day  is  the 
imperative  obligation  to  civilize 
civilization.  Critics  condemn  the 
children  of  other  ethnic  families  be 
cause  they  succumb  before  scourges 


which  are  decimating  their  own, 
when  they  ought  to  denounce  the 
scourges  and  help  to  obliterate 
them.  I  hold  until  this  is  done,  we 
have  no  assured  ground  for  the  po- 
sition that  these  other  ethnic  races 
cannot  be  assimilated  to  our  civiUza 
tion,  or  cannot  assimilate  it  in  their 
character  and  life.  And  it  follows, 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  then  the 
means  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
for  our  own  blood  must  be  employed 
on  their  behalf.  But  if  the  end  it- 
self is  really  unachievable,  then 
what  right  have  we  to  thrust  our- 
selves into  the  territories  occupied 
by  these  unhappy  tribes,  who  can- 
not be  improved,  but  are  made 
worse  by  our  mathematics,  our 
looking-glasses,  our  books,  and  our 
fellowship  ?  Why  deprive  them  of 
their  innocence,  why  render  them 
unhappy  and  touch  them,  when  the 
touch  means  death  ?  Is  the  answer: 
that  we  need  them  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade — for  the  increase  of 
wealth  ?  But  that  is  the  argument 
of  the  assassin.  He  desires  gain. 
It  cannot  be  acquired  unless  he 
kills.  But  is  he  justified  in  killing  ? 
And  a  nation  has  no  more  right, 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  commerce, 
to  enter  the  territory  of  the  feebler, 
when  it  knows  that  its  presence  and 
operations  must  surely  exterminate 
the  inhabitants.  By  what  authority 
in  the  revelation  of  God  or  in  the 
conscience  of  humanity  can  such  a 
crime  be  condoned  ?  Who  has 
made  the  Saxon  superior  to  moral 
obligation,  who  has  given  him  the 
right  to  crucify  the  yellow  and 
black  skin  for  his  own  aggrandise 
ment  ?  If  no  such  right  exist  then 
he  is  shut  up  to  the  duty  of  segrega- 
tion, not,  only,  however,  from  the 
African,  but  from  the  Asiatic  of 
every  type.  He  must  exclude  him- 
self from  eastern  lands,  and  aban- 
don the  policy  of  colonization  and 
expansion.      But    if,    on    the    other 
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hand,    all  this    talk  about    the  im 
possibility  of  civilizing  the   weaker 
races    is  misleading,  having  grown 
•out    of   misconception  and    the  un- 
willingness to  discriminate,  then  the 
Saxon  is  warranted,  for  the  advance- 
ment   of   mankind,     in  going  every- 
where and  in  trying  to  impart  what- 
ever   good  or  advantage  he  posses- 
ses :  that  is,    believing  in  the   possi- 
bility of  civilizing   he  must  civilize. 
The    alleged    incapacity,  which  I 
have     ventured      to     challenge,    is 
sought  to  be  established  by  proving 
the  failure   of  education  to  elevate 
the   negro.     His   case,    however,  is 
not  to  be  taken   as  exceptional,  for, 
as  I   have    shown,   the  argument  of 
the    North    American     applies     with 
equal    force    to    other  dark-skinned 
peoples.     We,    may,    however,    for 
various  reasons,  confine  ourselves  in 
the    main    to  the  children  of  Africa 
on  our    soil.     The  professor  at    the 
outse<"  seemed  to  confuse  education 
with  "  a  sudden  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  superior  people  to  lift  up  inferiors 
at  a  single  stroke  "     He  rightly  says 
that  such  efforts  must  fail.  But  that 
very  process  enlightened   publicists 
are    not   favoring.     As    there  is  no 
royal  road  to  knowledge,  so  there  is 
no  short  cut  to  education.     Scholar 
ly  teachers  see  that  no  constitution- 
al amendments,  and  no  mere  change 
in  external    conditions   can  civilize. 
For  that  reason  they  plead    for  the 
slow  and  difficult  process  of   educa- 
tion.    Never  once  has  it    been  sup- 
posed that    the    negro    or    Asiatic 
could  be    developed    in    any  other 
way  than   the  Saxon    has — by    the 
steady,   persistent    growth  through 
long  ages.     And  part  of  this  process 
is  to  make  him  self-reliant,  to  charge 
him  with  responsibility,  and  compel 
him  to  struggle  for  existence.      It  is 
implied   in    the  articles  I  am  incid- 
-entally  reviewing  that  the  people  of 


Tasmania    and    New    Zealand,  as 
well  as  our    own  Indians,  perished 
because  they  were  called  on  to  share 
the  obligations  and  burdens  of  citi- 
zenship.    This   sudden    call  to  the 
franchise,  and  to  tlie   cares  of  poli- 
tical duty,  IS  supposed  to  have  been 
too  much  for  them.     But    the  facts 
do    not  bear    out     the    implication. 
These    tribes  were  rather    adopted 
as  wards.     They    were  in    tutelage. 
They  became   servants  to  vigorous 
masters — the  theory  being  that  they 
must  be  educated  to  self  government 
by  being  governed.     But  the  Saxon 
was    never    developed  in  this  way. 
We  are  now  assured   by   competent 
observers  that  England's  occupation 
of  Egypt    has  not  fitted  the  Egypt- 
ians   to  rule  themselves,     and    the 
same  is  said  of  Austria's  paternalism 
over    Bosnia    and    Herzegovina.     I 
hold,  and  I  think  facts  warrant  the 
conviction,    that   the    so-called    in- 
ferior races  perish  because  the  supe 
rior  races  undertake  to  do  for  them 
what  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
do  for  themselves.     The  Saxon  had 
to  struggle  for  his  own  side    by  side 
with  the  Norman,  more  cultivated, 
more    commanding,   more  resource- 
ful in    wealth,    and   more   expert  in 
war,  and  he  survived    the  contact. 
So,  in    all    essential    respects,    the 
negro    must    fight    his  way.     He  is 
not  to  be  helped  by  taking  from  him 
his  vote,  or  by  changing  his  political 
status,  but  by  holding  him  account 
able    for   his    acts,   while    affording 
him    all   the  means   for  mental  and 
moral  discipline.     The    process,   we 
grant,  is  slow.     But    it  is    the  only 
one.     VVe   who  believe  in  education 
have  never  expected  a  sudden  suc- 
cess, and    when  a  contrar}'    impres- 
sion   is     undertaken    to     be  made, 
neither  the  logic  nor    the  candor  is 
above  reproach. 

—  The  University  Record, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


'*  That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With  Life,  that  working  strongly,  binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all." 


WASTE. 

LAST  month  we  expressed  our 
gratification  with  the  renriarks 
which  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  made, taking  advantage 
of  his  addressing  the  students  in 
the  Toronto  Normal  School,  to  let 
the  general  public  know  of  some 
grave  defects  in  our  scheme  of  edu 
cation. 

President  Loudon,  for  his  ad 
dress  at  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  which  was  held 
on  the  first  of  October,  took  the 
theme,  "  College  and  School  Re- 
form." The  President,  in  his  ad- 
dress, expressed  his  strong  convic 
tion,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  question,  that  our  system  causes 
a  serious  waste  of  time  in  the 
school  life  of  our  children  by  put- 
ting emphasis  at  too  early  a  period 
on  subjects  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  thus  preventing 
the  pupil  from  paying  attention  to 
the  branches  fitting  his  stage  of 
mind  development. 

Taking  these  two  addresses,  the 
one  delivered  by  the  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Education  and  the  other  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Council,  it  is  plain  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  has  been  for  some 
years  past  compelling  the  school 
children  of  Ontario  "  to  do  what 
they  should  not  do  and  to  leave  un 
done  what  they  should  have  done." 
The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  declared  for  years  that 
inevitably  the  result  would  be  what 
these  two  officials  now  tell  the 
public  they  have  found  as  the  issue 
of  their  experience. 


The  results  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Department,  anent  the  amount 
of  study  and  examinations  in  our 
schools,  are,  from  many  points  of 
view,  deplorable. 

We  think  that  every  child  in  our 
Public  Schools  who  passes  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  subjects 
prescribed  in  the  programme  of 
studies  for  the  first  four  forms  in 
our  Public  Schools  should  receive  a 
Merit  Certificate,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  to  the  fifth  form 
without  this  Merit  Certificate.  We 
purposely  avoid  using  "  Leaving 
Certificate."  The  adoption  of  this 
term  from  the  Continent  of  Europe 
has  led  to  misapprehension.  This 
Merit  Certificate  should  admit  the 
holder  thereof  to  any  High  School, 
and  any  employer  of  child-labor 
should  ask  for  it,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  applicant  for  work 
had  had  the  minimum  course  of  in- 
struction provided  by  the  State. 

All  men  of  intelligence  know  that 
the  best  part  of  a  teacher's  work 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  examin- 
ers, however  skilful  and  fair.  The 
kindling  of  interest,  the  forming  of 
the  habits  of  application  and  obser- 
vation, the  love  of  reading,  of  taste, 
and  aspiration  after  further  knowl- 
edge, self  improvement,  in  short,  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  noble 
character,  are  among  the  best  and 
highest  fruits  of  school  training. 
These  things  are  most  important, 
beyond  the  power  of  gold  and  rubies, 
but  the  keenest  and  most  sympa- 
thetic examiner  cannot  detect  them. 

However,  the  experience  of  the 
past  shows  that  these  supreme  re- 
sults are  best  secured  in  schools  in 
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which  the  intellectual  level  is  high- 
est and  in  which  the  ordinary  school 
work  is  honestly  and  regularly  done. 

Though  the  highest  part  of  educa- 
tion escapes  the  tests  of  the  ex 
aminer,  yet  that  part  of  education 
which  is  the  direct  instruction  given 
by  the  teacher  and  is  capable  of 
being  tested  by  the  examiner, 
though  not  the  highest,  is  no  incon 
siderable  element  in  the  education 
of  a  child. 

It  is  pleasant  for  a  teacher  to  be 
in  a  position  to  say  to,  or  to  report 
to,  a  parent  that  his  child  is  doing 
well,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  a  parent 
to  receive  such  a  report  from  the 
teacher  of  his  child.  But  state- 
ments such  as  these  are  too  general, 
too  vague.  The  parent  is  entitled 
to  receive  a  definite  statement 
of  the  standing  of  his  daughter  or 
son,  of  the  exact  standing  of  his 
child  in  the  subject  in  the  prescribed 
programme  of  studies,  as  these  are 
set  forth  in  the  four  forms  of  that 
programme. 

This  examination  should  not  be 
corwpetitive ;  no  pecuniary  value 
should  be  attached  to  it  ;  it  should 
be  purely  educational ;  it  should  ad- 
mit to  Fifth  classes  in  the  Public 
School ;  it  should  admit  to  High 
Schools  ;  every  employer  of  child 
labor  should  ask  for  it  ;  and  gen 
erally  speaking,  every  pupil  of  aver 
age  ability  should  be  able  to  obtain 
it  not  later  than  when  he  is  twelve 
years  old. 

All  this  means  business.  It  means 
that  the  people,  the  rate-payers, 
have  the  right  to  ask,  and  should 
insist  on  asking  that  the  Education 
Department  see  to  it  that  the  money 
contributed  year  in  and  year 
out  is  not  wasted,  that  the  parents 
and  children  are  receiving  full  value 
for  the  money  so  liberally  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  school  authorities. 

The  above  plan  implies  thorough- 
ness ;  it  will  call  for  more  mature 
instructors;    it    involves   that    sym- 


pathy, though  existent,  must  be  held 
in  the  back-ground.  The  Boards 
for  the  examination  of  pupils  for 
admission  to  High  Schools  already 
in  operation  can  take  charge  of  this 
examination  for  the  Merit  Certifi- 
cate, which  can  be  used  for  the 
certificate  which  is  now  given  for 
Entrance.  The  great  waste  in  school 
life  in  Ontario  occurs  between  the 
end  of  the  Public  School  course  and 
the  beginning  of  the  High  School 
course.  Every  facility  should  be 
given  and  inducement  offered  to 
pupils  at  this  critical  point  in  their 
life  to  continue  their  schooling.  It  is 
ofimmense  importance  to  themselves 
and  their  country. 


Queen's  University,  Kingston, was 
founded  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841. 
Victoria  University  (now  Toronto, 
formerly  at  Cobourg),  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Methodists,  also  in 
1841.  The  University  of  King's 
College,  Toronto,  was  begun  in 
1843.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  is  now, 
after  several  changes  in  its  charter, 
the  University  of  Toronto.  This 
was  the  only  institution  which  had 
an  endowment  from  the  State. 
Trinity  University,  Toronto,  was 
established  by  the  members  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  England 
in  1852  ;  McMaster  University,  To- 
ronto, by  the  Baptists  in  1887. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada 
have  a  large  number  of  Colleges  and 
more  than  one  University  under  their 
control,  and  maintained  by  them 
from  their  own  resources.  Fools 
our  fathers,  we  grow  wise  :  ex  tiihilo 
nihil  fit. 

We  were  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  the  position  of  the  Uni- 
versity question  in  Ontario  at  pre- 
sent and  the  keen  discussion  which 
is  being  carried  on  about  it  in  ad- 
ministrative circles.     Upon  reading 
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the  above  list  of  the  founding  of 
Colleges,  all  by  the  Church,  and  all 
with  one  single  exception  sustained 
by  them,  the  reader  may  be  forgiven 
if  he  should  admit  that  Cardinal 
Newman  was  right  in  saying,  "  Not 
a  man  in  Europe  who  talks  bravely 
agamst  the  Church  but  owes  it  to 
the  Church  that  he  can  talk  at  all." 

The  Act  of  Federation  of  Colleges 
induced  the  Methodists  to  bring 
"  Victoria  "  to  the  University 
grounds,  Toronto,  the  Government 
taking  ofif  their  hands  the  College 
buildings  in  Cobourg.  Trinity 
University,  it  is  reported,  is  care- 
fully considering  the  question 
whether  it  can  go  into  the  Federation 
plan  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
its  own  Academic  life  in  order  to 
safeguard  and  enrich  the  public 
weal.  McMaster  University  is  with- 
in easy  distance  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  but  it  has  not  given  the 
slightest  sign  of  any  desire  to  join 
the  Federation  of  Colleges. 

We  suppose  all  will  grant  that, 
even  for  Ontario,  Montreal  is  a 
"  University  centre."  Here  the 
University  of  McGill  is  located  ;  its 
science  buildings  and  science  equip- 
ment are  unequalled  in  Canada  and 
perhaps  unexcelled  in  America  : 
founded  in  1829.  The  wealthy  men 
of  Montreal  take  a  commendable 
pride  in  maintaining  and  increasing 
its  efficiency  and  power.  All 
Canadians  rejoice  in  its  prosperity. 
We  think  we  are  not  too  optimistic 
in  saying  that  the  people  of  Mont- 
real will  see  to  it  that  "McGill" 
will  not  suffer  for  lack  of  funds. 
McGill  wants  more  money,  as  all 
Universities  do  which  keep-up  to 
date,  especially  in  scientific  active 
work.  We  deem  it  superfluous  to 
write  that  all  with  one  accord  will 
admit  that  Toronto  is  a  "  University 
Centre,"  having  a  University  reck- 
oned second  to  none  on  this  side 
of  the   Atlantic.      Almost   midway 


between  these  two  cities,  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  we  have  the  city  of 
Kingston,  (from  the  former  172 
miles,  from  the  latter  161  miles) 
where  the  University  of  Queen's 
College  is  situated.  There  is  no 
need  of  our  repeating  the  reasons, 
known  to  all  educators  in  Canada, 
why  "  Queen's  "  and  ''  Victoria  " 
were  founded.  If  the  charter  of  the 
University  of  King's  College  in 
1840,  were  the  same  as  that  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1900, 
would  Queen's  have  been  founded 
nigh  sixty  years  ago? 

Like  the  other  Universities  in  On- 
tario, Queen's  is  in  need  of  money, 
only  more  so.  The  University  of 
Queen's  College  aims  to  be  in  King- 
ston what  the  University  of  Toronto 
is  in  Toronto.  To  have  in  King- 
ston Schools  of  Mining,  Medicine, 
Theology,  etc.,  etc  ,  just  the  same  as 
McGill  may  have  in  Montreal,  or 
the  University  of  Toronto,  in  To- 
ronto. It  holds  up  the  old  words, 
"  fair-play  is  a  jewel."  It  says  to 
the  country,  we  instruct  in  the 
catholic  matters  of  Literature  and 
Science,  and,  therefore,  we  claim 
consideration  for  the  work  done, 
equally  with  the  University  at  To- 
ronto. 

Our  method,  work  and  spirit  is 
different  from  that  of  the  institution 
at  Toronto,  and  thereby  the  country 
is  very  much  enriched.  If  the 
electors  of  Ontario,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, will  tell  us  (Queen's  authori- 
ties) that  there  are  objections  to 
our  charter,  these  objections  will  be 
considered,  and,  if  wise  to  do  so, 
they  will  be  removed. 

The  Canada        Educational 

Monthly  is  not  prepared  to  advise 
in  this  matter.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  The  annual  expenses  of  a 
great  University  cannot  now  be 
much  under  $400,000.  We  write 
great  University,  for  there  is  a  wide 
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difference  between  a  greai  Univer- 
sity and  a  ^/"^University.  The  whole 
question  is  a  difficult  one  ;  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  consider  it  as  wise  and 
courteous  men. 


The  United  States  authorities 
did  an  exceedingly  wise,  as  well  as 
an  exceedingly  kird  thing  in  giv- 
ing 12,000  Cuban  Public  School 
teachers,  representing  no  less  than 
300  cities  and  towns  in  that  great 
island,  a  trip  to  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  attendance  at  the  school  for 
six  weeks.  Of  all  the  expense  con- 
nected with  the  late  Spanish  war 
this,  at  least,  is  praiseworthy.  The 
teachers  have  just  returned  to 
Cuba,  having  visited  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  on  the 
trip  home,  and  having  had  an  op 
portunity  of  seeing  the  most  inter- 
esting points  in  the  cities  through 
which  they  passed.  In  Washington 
they  were  given  a  reception  at  the 
White  House.  Army  transports 
took  them  out  and  home,  and  they 
returned  full  of  enthusiasm  over 
their  visit.  It  will  unquestionably 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  Cuban 
schools,  and  a  great  help  in  increas 
ing  the  good  understanding  of  the 
Cuban  people  with  the  United 
States.  The  whole  cost  of  the  ex- 
periment is  charged  co  the  national 
expenditure.  It  is  an  unique  object 
lesson,  and  all  hope  that  it  will  be 
most  beneficial. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  informa 
tion    about    the   beginning    of   the 
Manual  Training:  Schools  established 
through  the  thoughtful  liberality  of 
Sir  William   C.  McDonald. 


Every  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  can  have  one  or  more  of 
those  useful  Schools,  conducted  so 
energetically  and  wisely  by  Profes- 
sor Jas  W.Robertson,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  Ottawa. 

The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  attaches  much  importance, 
to  the  work  represented  by  these 
Schools,  and  hopes  that  they  may 
be  the  means  of  introducing  effec- 
tively into  our  school  life  the  honor 
of  manual  labor. 


O.  J.  Brown,  M.  A.,  Assistant; 
Classical  Master  of  the  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute  for  19  years, 
a  successful  worker  during  these 
many  years,  made  many  friends, 
especially  among  the  young  men  of 
the  school.  The  Collegiate  Board 
recognized  his  long  service  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  gold  chain  and 
locket.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
School  Boards  are  beginning  to  pay 
some  attention  to  their  masters  and 
their  scholars. 


Two  of  our  contributors  comment 
in  this  issue  on  a  change  made  in 
text  books  by  the  Education  Departs, 
ment  this  summer.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  the 
objections  taken  by  the  writers. 
Apparently  the  Department  was 
easily  moved  to  make  the  change 
complained  of. 


Sir  William  C.  Van  Home's  four 
watcJiwords  are:  Accuracy,  honesty, 
sobriety  and  industry. — Success. 


We  beg   to   thank  the  Inspectors 
who  have  sent  lists  to  us. 


"  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master 
Ridley,"  said  Latimer  at  that  awful 
moment,    "  and    play   the   man.     We 


shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England  as  I  trust 
shall  never  be  put  out." 

— History  of  Englnnd, 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


p.   E.  ISLAND  TEACHERS    CONVENTION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  P.E. 
I.  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  hall, 
Charlottetown,  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September 
26,  27  and  28.  The  convention  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  There 
were  282  members  present.  The 
first  meeting  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress by  the  president,  Mr.  N.  E. 
Carruthers,  principal  of  Kensington 
School.  He  referred  to  several 
events  that  occurred  in  the  educa- 
tional world  since  our  last  meeting. 
He  also  made  reference  to  the  South 
African  war  and  the  part  taken  in 
it  by  our  Island  boys,  some  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

The  sessional  committees  were 
then  appointed,  after  which  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, delivered  a  very  forcible  ad- 
dress on  "  Discipline  and  Citizen- 
ship." He  said  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
schools  of  any  country  to  aim  at 
producing  good  citizenship.  Good 
citizenship  does  not  consist  of  a  body 
of  facts  to  be  learned  off,  or  com- 
mitted to  memory ;  it  is  a  body  of 
actions  and  principles  to  be  acted, 
or  worked  out  from  within.  The 
great  value  of  the  school  to  the 
state  is  to  secure  civic  order  and 
liberty.  Right  conduct  comes  from 
within,  from  the  impelling  force  of 
good  conduct  in  the  school-room. 
The  external  authority  of  the  teacher 
and  the  internal  authority  of  the 
pupil  are  each  the  complement  of 
the  other.  Let  the  teacher  be  what 
he  wants  his  pupils  to  be ;  let  him 
set  them  such  a  high  ideal  that  a 
boy  will  feel  mean  at  the  thought  of 


deceiving  the  teacher  or  doing  an 
unworthy  or  questionable  act. 
Convention  adjourned  till  8  p.m. 
At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Hill 
delivered  his  lecture  on  "  Ideals  of 
the  Teacher  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Demands."  He  said  one  of  the  first 
demands  is  a  higher  scholarship. 
For  the  teacher  to  keep  ahead  of  his 
pupils  used  to  be  considered  enough. 
That  idea  belongs  to  the  past.  Even 
a  primary  teacher  is  a  better  teacher 
for  having  a  collegiate  training.  The 
second  demand  is  greatness  of  soil. 
Of  what  use  is  it  that  a  boy  knows 
how  to  read  if  he  is  going  to  read 
vile  literature,  or  write,if  he  is  going 
to  write  ignoble  thoughts,  or  cipher, 
if  he  is  going  to  use  that  knowledge 
to  add  up  dishonest  gains,  or  draw, 
if  he  is  going  to  prostitute  the  art  to 
base  purposes.  Another  demand  is 
that  he  must  know  how  to  teach. 
He  must  consider  the  means  to  be 
used,  the  steps  to  be  taken,  the  end 
to  be  gained.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  was  moved  by  Prin- 
cipal Anderson,  seconded  by  Super- 
intendent McLeod,  supported  by 
Dr.  Taylor  and  presented  by  the 
chairman. 

Thursday  morning's  session  opened 
with  an  address  on  "  The  Consoli- 
dation of  Schools "  by  His  Honor 
Judge  Warburton.  He  showed  the 
many  advantages  of  the  scheme, 
and  claimed  that  the  adoption  of  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
education  in  this  province.  He 
showed  that  agriculture  could  be 
properly  taught  in  every  school,  if 
sufficiently  large  grounds  were  pro- 
vided. Inspectors  McCormac,Camp- 
bell  and  Mclntyre  and  a  number  of 
the  teachers  contributed  to  a  lively 
discussion  on  the  advantages  of  the 
system  advocated  by  the  learned 
judge. 
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The  next  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  an  address  by  Mr.  Hill 
on  "  The  Life  and  Works  of  Horace 
Mann,  the  first  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Massa- 
chusetts." He  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  his  native  State  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and 
vividl}'  traced  the  progress  made 
down  to  the  present  day.  He  sub- 
jected TheLifeandWorks  of  Mann  to 
a  searching  analysis,  and  taught  in 
concrete  form  many  lessons  that 
might  well  be  learned  by  teachers. 

Inspector  Mclntyre  read  a  paper 
on  "  Discipline,"  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Two  sessions  were  held  on  Friday. 
At  the  morning  session  Supervisor 
Stewart,  of  the  Charlottetown 
Schools,  gave  an  excellent  lesson  on 
"  Arithmetic,"  Prof  McSwain  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  "  Fungi," 
which  he  illustrated  with  speci- 
mens, and  Miss  Alice  M.  Gillis,  ot 
Murray  Harbor  High  School,  read 
a  very  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Music 
in  the  Schools."  Miss  Gillis'  paper, 
which  was  really  the  best  read  at 
the  convention,  elicited  much  profit- 
able discussion.  This  brought  the 
forenoon  session  to  a  close.  At  the 
afternoon  session  the  question  box 
was  opened  and  many  questions 
answered,  the  several  committees 
read  their  reports,  and  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

G.J.  McCORMAC,  I.P.S. 

St.  George's,  Oct.  3,  1900. 


WILL    YOU    TRY    THIS, 

Recently  in  all  departments  of 
human  activity  there  has  been 
a  marked  tendency  toward  divi 
sion  of  labor,  specialization.  This 
is  equally  apparent  in  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  scientific  in- 
vestigation, commerce  and  educa- 
tional work.     In  some  sense,  this  is 


a  necessity  on  account  of  the  widen- 
ing fields  of  pursuit,  investigation 
and  enterprise.  That  the  results 
have  been  beneficial,  in  many  re- 
spects, none  would  deny.  And  yet 
the  question  arises  whether  there 
are  not  some  attendant  evils,  and 
some  threatening  dangers,  which  it 
is  well  to  recognize  and  to  shun. 

Specialists  we  must  have ;  in 
order  to  the  highest  development 
and  welfare  of  society,  there  must 
be  a  number,  and  an  increasing 
number,  who  shall  say,  "This  one 
thing  I  do."  But  it  is  not  desirable 
that  all  should  be  specialists.  A 
high  degree  of  intensity  must  al- 
ways be  purchased  at  some  sacrifice 
of  extension.  It  will  probably  re- 
main true,  that  for  places  of  great- 
est influence  and  efficiency  the  call 
will  be  for  "  all  around  "  men. 

And  it  really  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  in  our  schools  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  "  elective 
studies,"  special  courses  and  tech- 
nical investigations  are  not  crowding 
dangerously  upon  the  work  which  is 
necessary  for  a  truly  "  liberal  edu- 
cation." It  is  a  question  whether 
the  tendency  to  specialize  has  not 
been  pushed  too  far  ;  but  we  think 
there  is  no  question  that  very  often 
the  specialization  is  begun  too  early. 
Some  one  has  said  that  a  scholar 
should  "know  everything  about 
some  one  thing  and  something  about 
everything."  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  world  can  never  be 
those  who  know  only  "everything 
about  some  one  thing,"  however 
thoroughly  they  may  know  that. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  this  subject  by  reading  an 
editorial  in  one  of  our  great  religi- 
ous papers.     The  writer  says  : 

Our  colleges  are  not  turning  out 
really  educated  men,  The  craze  for 
electives  and  for  specialization  has 
gone  so  far  that  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  graduate  from  our  most 
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prominent  universities  without  hav- 
ing studied  mathematics,  for  exam 
pie.  A  college  diploma  means  very 
little  to  day.  It  does  not  indicate 
anything  whatever  about  the  stu 
dent's  all  round  information  and 
equipment. 

Our  educational  system  makes  it 
easy  for  them  to  pursue  exclusively 
the  studies  that  are  most  congenial, 
but  almost  always  the  studies  to 
which  a  man  applies  himself  with 
the  sense  of  effort,  are  those  he 
needs  for  the  discipline  and  strength 
of  his  mental  life. 

Unless  we  greatly  mistake,  there 
is  to  be  a  reaction  from  this  depart- 
ment-store theory  of  the  college,  in 
favor  of  the  older  notion  that  each 
educated  man  needed  to  submit 
himself  to  a  rigid  but  generous 
discipline,  which  would  strengthen 
harmoniously  all  his  faculties,  im 
part  many  insights  and  sympathies, 
and  broaden  his  mental  life  in  many 
directions 

It  does  not  make  anj'  difference 
whether  we  consider  first-class 
pulpits,  college  presidencies,  head- 
ships of  great  corporations,  or  lead 
ing  positions  in  the  army  and  navy 
and  diplomacy.  Everywhere  the 
cry  is  the  same  ;  show  us  the  men 
of  ability,  force,  and  character  who 
are  competent  for  large  responsibili 
ties,  and  able  to  command  difficult 
situations.  In  strictly  technical 
work  there  is  no  lack  of  this  kind. 
It  was  never  easier  to  fill  a  college 
professorship  than  it  is  now.  There 
are  multitudes  of  excellent  engineers, 
chemists,  and  surgeons,  but  the 
dearth  is  that  of  men  who  to  techni 
cal  proficiency  add  breadth  of  view, 
initiative,  originality,  and  sympathy, 
and  that  general  combination  of 
qualities  that,  added  to  expert  pro 
ficiency  in  one  or  two  departments, 
inspire  confidence  in  their  leader- 
ship. 

We  all  know — but  sometimes  we 


lack  a  "  realizing  sense  " — how  easy 
it  is  to  follow  a  tendency  to  an  ex- 
treme. Specialization,  division  of 
labor,  is  doubtless  a  grand  step  in 
evolution.  But  co-ordination,  broad 
views  and  aims,  general  culture, 
must  not  be  neglected  if  we  would 
carry  evolution  to  a  desirable  end. 
And  it  is  a  question  demanding 
serious  consideration  whether  we 
are  not  carrying  specialization  too 
far,  especially  in  some  of  our 
High  Schools,  and  smaller  col- 
leges. Indeed,  there  are  not  want- 
ing advocates  for  election  of  studies 
and  "departmental  instruction" 
not  only  in  High  Schools  but  in 
the  upper  grades  of  our  Grammar 
Schools.    Dr.  Edwin  C.  Hewett. 


The  Protestant  teachers  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  had  ideal 
weather  for  their  annual  convention 
on  the  i8th,  19th  and  20th  of  last 
month.  The  meeting  was  in  Mon- 
treal and  there  was  a  goodly  attend- 
ance of  the  teachers  of  the  province, 
the  ladies  being  in  a  large  majority. 
The  different  sessions  were  held  in 
the  fine  building  of  the  Montreal 
High  School,  wherein  the  accommo- 
dation for  such  gatherings  is  excell- 
ent. 

Many  valuable  papers  were  read 
and  discussed.  Dr.  Peterson,  the 
learned  principal  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity presided  and  delivered  a  thought- 
ful address  at  the  night  session  of 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention. We  hope  to  have  the 
address  published  in  our  next  issue. 
The  following  are  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: — President,  Rev.  Dr. 
George ;  first  vice-president.  Dr. 
Peterson;  second  vice-president,  Mr. 
Nicholson  ;  third  vice  president,  Mr. 
Petry  ;  recording  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
W.  McQuat  ;  corresponding  secret- 
ary. Principal  W.  A.  Kneeland ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Dixon;;,  curator  of 
library,   Miss  Louise  Derick;.  repre- 
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sentative  on  Protestant  Committee, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Arthy;  pension  commis 
sioners,  Mr.  S.  H.  Parsons,  and  Mr. 
H.  M.  Cockfield  ;  executive  commit- 
tee, Messrs.  Messenger,  Parmelee,  In- 
spector McGregor,  Masten,  Mabon, 
Ford,  Rowell,  McArthur,  Silver, 
Robins,  'Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford  and 
Misses  Binmore,  Peebles,  Nolan, 
and  Walton. 


Trinity  University  Convocation 
was  held  on  the  23rd  of  last  month 
under  very  satisfactory  auspices  ; 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  clergy,  many  interested  ladies 
and  quite  a  number  of  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  both  men  and 
women.  The  students  kept  up  the 
usual,  though  not  very  commendable, 
series  of  shouts,  calls,  noises,  etc. 

Many  medals  and  scholarships, 
all  fairly  and  honorably  won,  were 
presented.  The  degree  of  D.  C. 
L.,  Honoris  Causa  was  confer- 
red upon  four  gentlemen,  two  of 
whom  are  specially  identified  with 
education,  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  James 
Louden,  and  David  James  Goggin, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
North-west  Territories. 

President  Louden,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  honor  conferred,  expressed 
himself  as  rejoicing  greatly  at  the 
good  feeling  existing  between  the 
two  Universities.  He  would  re 
joice  still  more  if  a  real  substantial 
relationship  would  unite  the  two  in- 
stitutions in  loyalty  to  one  another 
and  in  the  great  cause  of  higher 
education.  This  sentiment  was 
highly  approved  of.  Verily  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  see  brethren 
dwelling  together  in  unity. 


Six  thousand  dollars  to  decorate 
the  parish  church  and  eighty  dollars 
salary  to  the  school  teacher  is  a 
contrast  which  came  before  Mr.  Jus- 


tice Choquette  in  a  case  on  which 
he  had  to  adjudicate,  and  which 
evoked  from  him  language  of  noble 
condemnation,  which  seemed  to  re- 
press scorn.  "  God  is  not  proud,"  he 
said,  "and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
prefers  to  be  worshipped  in  a  hum- 
ble church  by  a  congregation  which 
has  received  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, and  knows  the  greatness  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  to  being  wor- 
shipped in  a  rich  and  gorgeous 
church  by  ignorant  people,  who  very 
often  do  not  know  why  they  go  on 
their  knees  to  pray."  In  these  words 
one  might  almost  think  he  heard  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  and 
martyrs  appealing  to  the  people 
against  the  mere  outwardness  of  re- 
ligion. "  The  Most  High  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  as 
saith  the  prophet,  '  Heaven  is  my 
throne  and  earth  is  my  footstool. 
What  house  will  ye  build  me  ?'  saith 
the  Lord."  God's  dwelling  place  on 
earth  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  that 
is  the  shrine  that  needs  all  the  deco- 
ration that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
— Mont.  Witness. 


We  had  the  privilege  of  being 
shown  through  the  Royal  Victoria 
College  for  Women  while  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  by  the  courteous 
warden,  Miss  Oakley,  M.A.  The 
College  building  is  a  beautiful  one 
and  finely  situated  on  Sherbrooke 
St.,  conveniently  near  McGill  Col- 
lege buildings,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain :  bed  rooms,  sitting- 
rooms,  class-rooms,  and  dining  hall, 
are  cheerful  and  well-equipped  for 
work  and  pleasure.  This  gift  of 
Lord  Strathcona's  (Sir  Donald 
Smith)  to  Montreal  and  Canada  is 
not  the  least  of  his  many  noble  bene- 
factions to  his  country. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Rev.  Principal  MacVicar  during 
this  year  is  going  to  lecture    to  the 
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theological  students  of  the  Presby- 
terian College,  Montreal,  on  peda- 
gogy. This  is  most  timely.  These 
students  in  future  years  will  be  the 
better  qualified  to  train  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  or  at  least  will  be 
the  better  able  to  know  good  teach- 
ing when  they  see  it. 

A   petition    has    been    signed    by 


every  minister  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa  asking  the  School  Board 
to  introduce  into  the  schools 
a  system  of  Biblical  instruction 
similar  to  that  given  in  the  Pro- 
testant Schools  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  A  movement  in  the  right 
direction  and  much  needed  by  the 
whole  country. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN    CANADA. 
Albert  H.  Leake,  Superintendent  for  Ontario. 


MOST  people  are  aware  that, 
owing  to  the  munificence  of 
Sir  W.  C.  Macdonald  and 
the  energy  of  Prof.  Robertson,  Man- 
ual Traming  Schools  are  being  estab- 
lished in  one,  two  or  three  places  in 
every  province  of  the  Dominion. 
Already  training  schools  are  in  oper 
ation  in  Charlo.tetown,Summerside, 
Knowlton,  Waterloo,  Truro  and 
Brockville,  and  schools  are  in  pro- 
gress of  being  fitted  up  in  Ottawa, 
Victoria,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 
The  equipment  of  these  rooms  is  on 
the  most  complete  scale,  and  the 
teachers  are  the  best  obtainable. 
They  are  men  who,  in  addition  to 
being  experts  in  this  particular 
direction,  are  trained  teachers  most 
of  them,  having  had  a  College  train- 
ing, and  being  certificated  by  the 
English  Education  Department. 
They  have  studied  this  subject  in 
most  of  the  great  towns  in  England, 
and  also  in  the  chief  countries  of 
Europe  where  manual  training  has 
been  largely  developed,  notably 
Sweden  and  Germany.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  many  months  have 
elapsed  several  Canadian  teachers 
will  be  sufficiently  trained  to  enable 
them  to  take  up  the  work.  The 
demand  for  teachers,  which  seems 
constantly  growing,  is  much  greater 
than  can  be  supplied. 

In   the  manual  training  room  no 
attempt    is  made  to  teach  a  trade, 


and  in  every  case  where  this  attempt 
has  been  made  manual  training  has 
inevitably  failed.  It  is  only  when 
manual  training  has  been  taken  as 
a  factor  in  a  general  educational 
system  that  it  has  succeeded,  and 
this  success  has  been  most  pro-  / 
nounced  and  decided.  The  work 
entailed  by  the  organization  of  man- 
ual instruction  over  such  a  vast  area 
as  the  whole  Dominion  is  necessarily 
very  great,  and,  owing  to  various 
hindrances  and  unavoidable  delays, 
it  may  be  some  time  before  the  or- 
ganization is  complete,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  in 
operation.  Each  centre  is  fitted  up 
with  benches  to  accommodate  20, 
40  or  60  boys,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  place  where  the 
centre  is  established.  These  benches 
are  adjustable  in  height,  so  that  a 
tall  boy  has  not  to  cramp  himself  by 
undue  stooping,  and  a  short  boy  has 
not  to  strain  himself  by  reaching  to 
too  great  a  height.  Indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  work  the  great- 
est attention  is  given  to  securing 
correct  positions  physically.  Each 
boy  works  at  his  own  bench,  and 
has  his  own  set  of  tools — at  least,  a 
set  of  those  which  are  in  common 
use, — and  by  this  means  we  are  able 
to  insist  on  more  neatness  of  appear- 
ance of  the  bench  and  care  in  the 
keeping  of  tools  than  where  two  or 
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four  boys  work  at  a  bench.  Each 
bench  has  a  rack  fitted  in  at  the 
back  of  it,  so  as  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  the  tools  most  frequently 
required.  The  room  is  fitted  with 
tool-racks,  cupboards,  blackboards, 
etc.,  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  specimens  of  various  timbers, 
leaves,  etc.,  and  each  boy  has  a  sep- 
arate pigeon  hole  in  which  to 
keep  his  work,  drawing,  apron, 
etc.,  and  for  the  neatness  and  tidi 
ness  of  this  he  alone  is  responsible, 
and  this  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
the  condition  of  his  bench,  his  tools 
and  his  pigeon  hole  is  found  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  character  and 
morale  of  the  boy,  who  takes  a 
pride  in  having  everything  neat, 
tidy  and  of  good  appearance.  One 
thing  is  perhaps  noticeable  in  the 
equipment  of  the  room  just  sketched, 
and  that  is  the  entire  absence  of 
machinery.  Labor-saving  appli- 
ances find  no  place  in  the  manual 
training  room.  All  work  must  be 
done  by  hand,  and  by  the  hands  of 
one  boy.  There  is  no  division  of 
labor.  Here  there  are  no  finishing 
touches  put  on  by  the  teacher,  no 
trimming  up  by  the  master,  and  on 
the  completion  of  the  model  the  boy 
can  say  with  truth,  "  My  hands 
alone  did  this ;  no  other  touched 
it."  And  this  feeling  m  a  boy's 
mind  does  a  great  deal  to  develop 
independence  of  character,  and  in- 
culcate a  large  measure  of  self-reli- 
ance. 


ing  many  requests  for  advice  and  for 
qualified  teachers,  and  a  special 
training  course  for  teachers  has  been 
arranged  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
have  appointed  Mr.  Kidner  Super- 
visor of  Manual  Training  for  the 
Province. 

T.  B.  Kidner, 

Director,  Nova  Scotia. 


The  Macdonald  School  for  Nova 
Scotia  was  opened  in  September,and 
is  already  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  The  action  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  in  offering  a 
substantial  grant  to  sections  taking 
up  the  subject,  is  causing  many  en- 
quiries to  be  made.  Mr.  Kidner, 
he  organizer  for  the  fund,  is  receiv- 


On  the  loth  of  April,  igoo,  the 
school  was  opened  for  the  boys  of 
grades  six,  seven  and  eight  of  the 
city  schools  and  the  young  men  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Pre- 
mier of  New  Brunswick  being  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  session. 

An  unfinished  room,  cheerful  and 
sunny,  in  the  Normal  School  build- 
ing had  been  cordially  granted,  and 
finished  at  considerable  expense,  for 
our  use  by  the  Government  of  New 
Brunswick,  the  equipment  for  work, 
in  the  way  of  benches  and  tools, 
being  provided  by  the  Macdonald 
Manual  Training  Fund. 

The  boys  and  the  young  men  of 
the  various  classes  went  to  work 
with  enthusiasm. 

During  the  summer  vacation  a 
class,  open  to  teachers  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  was  conducted  for 
four  weeks.  These  teachers  were 
earnest  and  much  interested,  and 
two  of  them  decided  to  continue  the 
studies  and  prepare  to  become  teach- 
ers of  manual  traming. 

During  the  summer,  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Education,  with  ready 
co-operation  in  the  new  movement, 
finished  up  a  second  room  in  the 
same  building,  the  equipment  and 
an  assistant  teacher,  Mr.  George  M. 
Morris,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Bos- 
ton, being  provided  by  the  Mac- 
donald Fund,  so  that  we  are  now 
also  enabled  to  instruct  the  young 
women   of  the  Normal  School  and 
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the  boys  of  the  entering  class  of  the 
High  School. 

The  Normal  students  devote  two 
hours  per  week  to  this  study ;  the 
boys  of  the  city  schools,  three  hours. 

From  the  first  the  teachers  of 
Fredericton  have  shown  their  inter- 
est m  the  work  by  largely  attending 
the  Saturday  class  provided  for 
them. 

The  School  Board  of  Fredericton 
have  been  interested  and  helpful, 
and  the  interest  of  pupils,  parents 
and  the  public  generally  seems  to 
be  increasing. 

Addresses  on  manual  training 
have  been  given,  by  request,  at 
several  Teachers'  Conventions,  and 
special  interest  in  the  subject  seems 
to  be  awakening  here  and  there 
throughout  the  province. 

Edwin   MacCready. 
Director,  New  Brunswick. 


The  first  school  under  the  Mac 
donald  Manual  Training  Fund  was 
opened  at  Charlotteiown  on  Mon- 
day, October  i,  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  School  Board, supported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  ttie  heads  of  vari- 
ous educational  establishments, 
teachers,  and  a  considerable  gather- 
ing of  the  residents  of  the  city. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the 
meeting  the  visitors  occupied  them 
selves  in  inspecting  the  arrangements 
and  equipment  of  the  room,  and  great 
interest  and  approval  was  shown  in 
the  complete  and  large-hearted  gift  of 
Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  at  the  hands 
of  Professor  Robertson.  In  the 
meeting  which  followed,  these  senti- 
ments were    fully  dwelt    on  by  the 


various  speakers,  and  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  the  audience. 

The  Manual  Training  Department 
is  located  in  Queen  Square  School, 
where  a  room  has  been  specially 
prepared  and  fitted  up  with  full 
requisites  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  classes  consist  of  20  boys  at  a 
time,  each  occupying  a  single  bench, 
and  at  present  two  classes  are  held 
on  five  days  of  the  week,  thus  pro- 
viding teachers  for  200  boys  weekly. 

The  boys  for  these  classes  are 
drawn  from  two  of  the  Board 
Schools — i  e  ,  Queen  Square  and 
West  Kent  Schools. 

As  the  ordinary  school  session 
closes  at  3  p.m.,  and  all  eligible 
boys  from  these  two  schools  cannot 
be  accommodated  during  regular 
school  hours,  it  is  intended  shortly 
to  open  voluntary  classes  on  five 
afternoons  a  week,  probably  from  3- 
5  p.m  ,  which  these  boys  may  attend. 
Although  attendance  at  these  classes 
will  be  in  their  own  time,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  there  will  be  a  good 
attendance,  so  many  are  anxious  to 
join,  and  daily  enquiries  are  received 
not  only  from  the  boys  themselves, 
but  from  parents  and  others  belong- 
ing to  them 

The  greatest  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest has  marked  and  continues  to 
follow  the  introduction  of  Manual 
Training  into  the  Island ;  and  al- 
though for  the  present  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  provide  one  class,  there  is 
abundant  scope  for  more,  which 
demand  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  to  meet  at 
an  early  date. 

J.  D.  Collins,  Director,  P.E.I. 


"  There  is  one  quality  which  all  men 
have    in    common    with   the    angels, 


blessed    opportunities    of     exercising 
if  they  will — mercy." 

— Nicholas  Nickleby. 
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SCIENCE. 
Editor  :  J.  B.    Turner,   B.  A  ,  Hamilton. 


CHEMISTRY. 

THE  following  extracts  are  taken 
from    the  opening  address  of 
Prof.  W.  H.  Perkins,  Jun.  Ph.D., 
F.R.S..  President  of  the  Chemistry 
Section  of  the   British    Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  subject  of  the  address  is 
"  The  Modern  System  of  Teaching 
Practical  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Its  Development." 

In  a  somewhat  extended  account 
of  the  development  of  the  system, 
reference  was  made  to  a  report  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  the 
association  in  1887  of  a  committee 
appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring and  reporting  upon  the 
present  methods  of  teaching  chem- 
istry." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  this  committee,  sub- 
mitted in  1889  :  "  Learners  should 
be  put  in  the  attitude  of  the  dis- 
coverers and  led  to  make  observa- 
tions, experiments  and  inferences 
for  themselves."  Also  the  following 
quotation  from  the  presidential  ad- 
dress of  Sir  Michael  Foster  in  1899  : 
*'  The  learner  may  be  led  to  old 
truths  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  may  be  brought  abruptly  to  a 
truth  in  its  finished  form,  coming 
straight  to  it  like  a  thief  climbing 
over  a  wall ;  and  the  hurry  and  press 
of  modern  life  tempt  many  to  adopt 
the  quicker  way.  Or  he  may  be 
more  slowly  guided  along  the  path 
by  which  the  truth  was  reached  by 
him  who  first  laid  hold  of  it.  It  is 
by  this  latter  way  of  learning  the 
truth,  and  by  this  alone,  that  the 
learner  may  hope  to  catch  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  spirit  of  the 
scientific  enquirer."' 


On  these  quotations  the  lecturer 
makes  the  following  remarks  : 

"The  appreciation  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  lead  to  the  study  of  the 
solvent  action  of  water,  of  crystalli- 
zation and  of  the  separation  of  mix- 
tures of  solids  before  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  composition  of  water, 
and  also  before  the  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  of  combustion. 
It  will  lead  to  the  investigation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  before  chlorine, 
and  especially  to  the  postponement 
of  atomic  and  molecular  theories, 
chemical  equations  and  the  laws  of 
chemical  combination,  until  the 
student  has  really  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  understand  how  these  theo- 
ries came  to  be  necessary. 

"  Most  boys  will  not  become  pro- 
fessional chemists ;  but  if,  while  at 
school,  a  boy  learns  how  to  learn 
and  how  to  '  make  knowledge,'  by 
working  out  for  himself  a  few  prob- 
lems, a  habit  of  mind  will  be  formed 
which  will  enable  him  in  future 
years  to  look  in  a  scientific  spirit 
at  any  new  problems  which  may 
face  him. 

"  In  the  new  system  of  teaching 
chemistry  in  schools  much  attention 
must  necessarily  be  given  to  weights 
and  measurements  ;  indeed,  the  work 
must  be  largely  of  a  quantitative 
kind  .  •  .  it  is  important  to  point 
out  clearly  to  the  scholar  that 
science  does  not  consist  of  measure- 
ment .  .  .  Measurements  should, 
in  fact,  be  made,  only  in  reference 
to  some  actual  problem  which  ap- 
pears to  be  worth  solving,  not  in 
the  accumulation  of  aimless  detail. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
points,  to  my  mind,  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  chemistry  is 
the  fact  that,  although   the   science 
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has  been  advancing  year  by  year 
with  such  unexampled  rapidity,  the 
course  of  training  which  the  student 
goes  through  during  the  first  two 
years  in  colleges  is  still  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago." 

The    following     suggestions     are 
made  in  the  closing  part  of  the  ad 
dress,    with    a   view    of    improving 
present  methods : 

I.  "  The  careful  experimental  de- 
monstration of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  chemistry  and  physical  chem- 
istry." 

2  "  The  preparation  of  a  series 
of  compounds  of  the  more  important 
metals,  either  from  their  more  com- 
mon ores  or  from  the   metals  them- 


selves. With  the  aid  of  the  com- 
pounds thus  prepared  the  reactions 
of  the  metals  might  be  studied,  and 
the  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween the  different  metals  then  care- 
fully noted." 

3.  '*  A  course  in  which  the  student 
should  investigate  in  certain  selected 
cases  :  {a)  The  conditions  under 
which  action  takes  place ;  {b)  the 
nature  of  the  products  formed  ;  (c) 
the  yield  obtained.  If  he  were  then 
to  proceed  to  prepare  each  product 
in  a  state  of  purity,  he  would  be 
doing  a  series  of  exercises  of  the 
highest  educational  value." 

4  "  The  determination  of  the 
combining  weights  of  some  of  the 
more  important    metals  " 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


"The  American  Journal  of  Nurs 
ing."  Philadelphia  :  The  /.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co  The  first  number  of  this 
new  magazine  has  just  appeared, 
and  is  an  excellent  one.  The  editor- 
in  chief  IS  Miss  Sophia  F.  Palmer,  of 
Rochester  City  Hospital,  and  there 
are  some  10  or  11  departments,  each 
in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  Among  the  articles  in 
this  issue  is  "  What  We  May  Ex- 
pect from  the  Law,"  by  Miss  Dock, 
of  New  York,  and  one  on  Infant 
Feeding,  by  Dr.  Thistle,  of  Toronto. 
The  appearance  of  the  magazine  is 
most  attractive,  and  we  wish  it  long 
life  and  prosperity. 

Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  the  author 
of  the  new  historical  romance  at 
present  running  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  may  well  congratulate 
herself  on  having  written  a  story 
that  makes  her  readers  forget  how 
many  other  historical  romances 
they  have  read.  "The  Helmet  of 
Navarre  '  needs  little  advertising  ; 
its    freshness     and   vigor    proclaim 


themselves.  China  receives  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  the  October 
number  of  this  magazine.  Amongst 
other  articles  on  the  subject  should 
be  noted  one  by  the  Chinese  Minister 
at  Washington,  "  A  Plea  for  Fair 
Treatment."  "The  Memories  of  a 
Musical  Life,"  by  the  well-known 
American  teacher  and  composer, 
William  Mason,  continue  to  be  most 
interesting.  The  present  instalment 
contains  some  characteristic  remin- 
iscences of  Rubinstein. 

The  new  magazme.  The  Smart  Set, 
has  increased  rapidly  in  circulation 
since  its  first  issue  last  March.  Its 
editor  certainly  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish for  it  the  characteristic  of 
"  cleverness,"  set  for  the  magazine 
on  the  title  page.  The  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  November 
number  is  an  unfinished  poem  by 
Richard  Hovey,  "  Don  Juan,  Canto 
XVII."  Its  style  is  a  remarkable 
imitation  of  Lord  Byron's.  At 
times,  however,  Mr.  Hovey  allowed 
himself  to  use  words  too  big  for  the 
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meaning  of  his  stanza,  not  a  fault  of 
Lord  Byron's.  He  fails  to  rise,  too, 
to  the  great  feeling  that  Byron  occa- 
sionally expressed  with  incompar- 
able force.  But  the  contribution, 
viewed  from  any  standpoint,  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  another  magazine 
where  such  a  iour  de  force  would  j 
occasion  less  suprise  than  in  The 
Smart  Set. 

"  A  Visit  to  Pascal,"  by  A.  Suares, 
translated  from  the  Revue  Des  Deux 
Mondes  for  The  Living  Age  is  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  latter 
magazine  for  the  13th  of  October. 
This  remarkable  appreciation  of 
Pascal  is  to  be  concluded  in  the 
next  number.  Other  two  selections 
particularly  worthy  of  mention  are 
"  Feasts  in  Fiction,"  from  The  Corn 
hill  and  "  Our  Match  at  the  Park," 
from  MacMillan's. 

The  Atlantic  for  October  contains 
a  just  and  scholarly  estimate  of 
Ruskin's  work  as  an  art  critic  by 
Charles  H.  Tvloore.  The  writer  ex 
presses  the  conviction,  which  is 
growing  more  settled  every  year, 
that  Ruskin's  best  work  was  disturb 
ed  by  his  later  disquisitions  on  life. 
"  Some  Old  Fashioned  Doubts  about 
New-Fashioned  Education,''  is  an- 
other of  these  admirable  articles  on 
education  by  Dr.  L.  B.  R.  Briggs, 
which  have  so  often  been  commend- 
ed in  the  pages  of  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly.  "  Piazza  Philo- 
sophy," by  Martha  Baker  Dunn,  a 
poem  by  Anna  Hempstead  Brank, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  financial 
distress  in  the  West  are  all  of  un- 
common merit.  The  fiction,  as  usual 
in  the  Atlantic,   is  particularly  good. 

The  Bnokbuyer  for  October  con- 
tains an  interesting  sketch  of  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  R.  L.  Stevenson's  step- 
son. Mr.  Osbourne's  new  book,  a 
collection  of  short  stories,    is  to  ap- 


pear shortly.  "  The  \Vriting  of 
Pickwick,"  by  Hammond  Hall,  re- 
miniscences by  the  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Graphic,  is  an  unusu- 
ally attractive  contribution.  It  is  to 
be  continued.  Anna  Blanche  Mc- 
Gill's  "  Some  Famous  Literary 
Clans,"  deals  this  month  with  The 
Trollopes.  The      covers    of    the 

present  issues  of  the  Bookbuyer  are 
especially  good. 

The  October  Scribner's  Magazine 
contains  the  first  part  of  "  Russia 
of  To-Day,"  by  Henry  Norman.  Mr. 
Norman's  work  is  always  mterest- 
ing.  In  this  case  he  seems  to  have 
selected  a  congenial  subject.  The 
description  of  Tolstoi  and  his  estate 
is  extremely  effective.  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  contribution  is  en- 
titled "  The  Last  Days  of  Pretoria." 
There  are  two  short  stories,  "  The 
Dust  of  Defeat,"  by  Lloyd  Osbourne 
and  "  A  Visible  Judgment,"  by  Ar- 
thur Colton.  Mr.  Osbourne's  story 
contains  that  strange  South  Sea  at 
mosphere,  or  glamour,  which  the 
world  learned  to  wonder  at  in 
Stevenson,  and  which  is  beginning 
to  make  a  notable  impression  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad.  "  The 
Point  of  View,"  contains  a  charming 
description  of  "  The  Talk  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson. 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews  is  devoted  this  month  to 
the  analysis  and  presentment  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
contributions  that  are  not  connected 
with  the  present  political  campaign. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a 
character  sketch  of  "  The  Late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Russell,"  by  Mr  Wil- 
liam T.  Stead.  There  are  also  ar- 
ticles on  "  Jamaica's  Lesson  in  Col- 
onial Government,"  by  Julius  Marit- 
zen,  and  "  The  Rise  of  Golf  m 
America,"  by  Price  Collier. 

"  When  Greek   Meets  Greek,"   by 
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Belle  Moses  is  a  very  bright  story 
about  a  boy  and  girl,  cousins,  in  St. 
Nicholas.  The  boy  cousin  who  is 
captain  of  a  football  team  calls  at 
the  girl  cousin's  house  to  ask  for  the 
girl  cousin's  brother's  football  suit. 
The  girl  replies,  "  Certainly,  just  run 
upstairs,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
such  a  place."  The  boy  thinks  the 
girl  ought  to  go  herself,  hence 
"  When  Greek  Meets  Greek."  This 
story  is  certainly  founded  on  the 
study  of  human  nature.  There  are 
many  other  interesting  contributions 
which  naturally  cannot  be  noticed 
at  such  length.  The  departments 
are  as  usual  admirably  conducted. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  October  con 
tains  a  characteristic  article  on 
"  The  American  Colony  in  Paris," 
by  W.  G.  Robinson.  This  number 
contains  comparatively  little  fiction 
and  is  mainly  occupied  by  such 
articles  as  "  The  Care  of  the 
Teeth,"  by  Arthur  De  Voe,  "  The 
Hygiene  of  Sleep,"  by  Cyrus  Edson, 
and  "  How  Honor  and  Justice  May 
Be  Taught  in  the  Schools,"  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Holden.  The  last  named 
contribution  is  an  extremely  sug- 
gestive one. 

EHzabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  to 
contribute  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journ- 
al, a  series  of  stories  or  sketches, 
deahng  with  the  subject  of  domestic 
employment.  The  first  of  these 
which  appears  in  the  October  num- 
ber is  an  entertaining  account,  called 
"  The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First," 
of  a  fauhful  handmaid  who  got 
married  alter  years  of  service.  Mrs. 
Phelps  may  be  certain  of  an  im- 
mense and  deeply  interested  audi- 
ence. A  new  feature  "  A  Story  of 
Beautiful  Women,"  is  begun  in  the 
same  number.  The  usual  depart- 
ments, with  the  addition  of  "  Sun- 
shine," the  department  of  a  new 
society,  are  full  of  suggestions  and 
decorations. 


Eva  Wilder  Brodhead,  a  Cana- 
dian lady  who  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  writing,  is  the  author  of  a 
short  serial  begun  in  the  Youths 
Companion  for  October  11.  "A 
Prairie  Infanta,"  is  a  story  of  the 
South,  "  Napoleon  the  Boy,"  is  an 
article  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Sloan.  Among 
the  many  amusing  and  instructive 
short  contributions  to  the  Companion, 
not  the  least  amusing  is  the  story 
of  the  busy  physician  whose  child- 
ren were  not  to  speak  to  him  when 
he  was  at  work  until  he  indicated 
that  they  might.  The  indication 
was  delayed  one  day.  That  time 
his  daughter  had  wished  to  say  that 
the  house  was  on  fire. 

The  Studio  for  September  contains 
an  estimate  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Arn- 
esby  Brown.  There  are,  among  the 
many  illustrations,  some  admirable 
reproductions  of  Tony  Grubhoffer's 
"Sketches  at  the  Paris  Exposition." 
Sir  James  D.  Linton's  highly  inter- 
esting decorative  painting,  "  Bocca- 
cio  :  The  Opening  Scene  in  the  De- 
camerone,"  is  also  fully  treated. 

The  Philistine  for  October  is  en- 
tirely occupied  with  "  Heart  to 
Heart  Talks,"  by  the  pastor.  Incid- 
entally the  pastor  proclaims  Dr. 
Gould,  of  Philadelphia. 

Iious;hton  Mifflin  6^  Co.,  of  Boston, 
have  recently  issued  a  beautifully 
illustrated  nature  book  by  John  Bur- 
roughes.  The  title  of  the  book  is 
"Squirrels  and  other  Fur-Bearers." 

Two  of  the  latest  issues  by  W.  G. 
Gage  and  Company  of  Toronto  are. 
"  Sons  of  the  Morning,"  by  Eden 
Phillpotts,  and  "  A  Daughter  of 
Witches,"  by  Joanna  E.  Wood. 
Miss  Wood's  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Canadian  Magazine  has  lately 
been  published  in  England  where  it 
has  been  favorably  spoken  of  by 
such  authorities  as  the  London 
Spectator. 
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Mr.  Phillpotts'  work  is  what  is 
termed  "  strong  "  generally  by  the 
critics.  His  most  successful  work 
is  in  the  delineation  of  the  character 
of  the  country  people.  His  own 
county  is  Devon,  a  part  of  England 
to  which  he  is  devoted.  Interesting 
folk  lore  is  to  be  found  in  ''  Sons  of 
the  Morning,"  along  with  striking 
descriptions  of  scenery. 

"  The  Hygiene  of  Transmissible 
Diseases  :  Their  Causation,  Modes 
of  Dissemination,  and  Methods  of 
Prevention."  By  A.  C.  Abbott, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 
Octavo,  285  pages,  with  charts, 
maps  and  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2 
net.  Philadelphia  :  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders. Canadian  agents  :  J.  A.  Car- 
veth  &  Co..  Toronto.  This  work 
treats  of  a  definite  branch  of  hygi- 
ene, a  subject  the  importance  of 
which  is  growing  every  day,  and 
one  which,  in  the  more  progressive 
University  medical  faculties,  is  re- 
ceiving mcreased  attention,  a  labor- 
atory of  hygiene  being  already 
established  in  several  Universities, 
and  a  special  department  of  public 
health  and  hygiene  being  considered 
necessary.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  subject  matter  of  a 
part  of  the  author's  lectures  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  gen 
eral  hygiene,  and  while  the  book  is 
primarily  intended  for  medical  stu 
dents  and  physicians,  it  is  by  no 
means  unsuitable  for  the  library  of 
a  teacher.  We  know  of  no  volume 
which  deals  so  clearly,  so  concisely, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  satisfac- 
torily with  those  questions  of  how  to 
avoid  disease  one's  self,  and  prevent  j 
the  transmission  of  disease  to  others,  i 
which  every  intelligent  citizen  is  i 
often  compelled  to  ask.  If  modern  I 
hygiene  were  properly  understood 
by  our  teachers,  and  taught  in  our 
schools,  the  gain  to  the  community  ' 


would  be  great.  Dr.  Abbott  divides 
his  book  into  three  sections  :  I.  The 
Causation  of  Disease;  IT.  Trans- 
missible Diseases;  III.  The  Pre- 
vention of  Transmissible  Diseases. 
Tables  and  diagrams  and  a  good 
index  add  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  the  author  shows  good  judg- 
ment in  omitting  all  that  is  not  well 
established. 

A  History  of  England,  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  academies.  By 
J.  N.  Larned,  formerly  superinten- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library, 
editor  and  compiler  of  "  History 
for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical 
Reading.'  With  Topical  Analysis, 
Research  Questions  and  Biblio 
graphical  Notes  by  Homer  P. 
Lewis,  principal  of  the  English 
High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Crown  8vo.,  half-leather,  675  pages. 
Price,  net,  $1.25.  Houghton,  Mififiin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  publishers. 

The  work,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  "  is  an  outline  of  the 
principal  circumstances  and  events 
in  the  history  of  the  English  peo- 
ple and  the  British  nation,  espe- 
cially of  those  most  connected  with 
the  growth  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion of  government,  with  its  exten- 
sion to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  with 
its  expansion  in  sovereignty  over  a 
vast  empire  of  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe."  The  author  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  view 
he  takes  of  the  importance  of 
English  history  should  commend 
itself  to  many,  more  especially  to 
the  Chicago  School  Board,  in  its 
zeal  to  abolish  English  history  from 
the  curriculum  of  studies  in  the 
schools  of  that  city.  He  says  : 
"  Naturally  it  follows  that,  excepting 
their  own,  there  is  no  part  of  human 
history  so  important  and  interesting 
to  Americans  as  the  history  of  the 
English  people.  Indeed,  their  under- 
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standing  of  the  meaning  of  their 
own  history  depends  on  their 
acquaintance  with  what  went  before 
it  in  the  land  which  trained  the 
founders  of  their  national  Ufe.  To 
trace  from  seed  and  root  in  England 
the  many  traits  and  habits,  modes 
and  forms,  principles  and  senti- 
ments that  have  had  a  transplanted 
growth  in  the  new  world,  is  the  ne- 
cessary beginning  of  a  profitable 
study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States."  The  spirit  of  the  writer 
may  be  judged  from  these  words. 
"It  is  literally  a  fact  that  our  nation 
is  the  offspring  of  England,  and, 
while  it  has  got  its  own  immense 
growth  in  an  independent  way,  yet 
its  form,  its  distinguishing  features, 
and  its  very  spirit  are  derived  from 
the  parent  which  gave  it  birth."  We 
welcome  these  words  as  an  omen  of 
honorable  friendship.  The  book  is 
admirable  in  plan,  execution  and 
printing,  and  maps,  illustrations, 
references,  vocabulary,  and  its  up- 
to  date  information,  even  to  the 
Boer  war  and  its  causes,  make  it  a 
valuable  contribution  to  English 
history. 

The  Public  School  Grammar,  by 
H.  E.  Strang,  B.A.  Toronto  : 
Canada  Publishing  Co    Ltd.   25c. 

This  is  the  most  sensible  and  sat- 
isfactory grammar  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  Each  step  is  so  clearly 
explained  and  the  exercises  are  so 
good  that  it  will  be  a  great  boon 
alike  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  in- 
tended for  Public  Schools  and  for 
junior  classes  in  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes. 


Elementary  Composition.  By  F. 
H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Toronto  :  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co. 

There  was  great  need  for  a  book 
on  composition  suitable  for  use  in 
Public  Schools, and  in  Departmental 
Form  Lin  High  Schools  and  Colleg- 
iate Institutes.  One  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  please  who  is  not  pleased 
with  this  text  book  which  is,  in  its 
mechanical  execution  superior  to 
anv  Canadian  text  book  we  have 
seen.  Taste  and  skill  are  displayed 
from  frontispiecee  to  Jinis.  The 
selections  must  have  been  the  work 
of  years,  as  well  as  of  a  labor  of 
love.  The  carefully-graded  exer- 
cises will  be  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance, and  we  hope  and  expect  to 
hear  that  the  book  is  being  largely 
used. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : — 

Moffatt  &•  Paige,  London — 
Gray's  Poems,  Part  I. 

George  Bell  6"  Sons,  London — 

Stories  of  Great  Men,  selected 
and  edited  by  F.  Conway. 

Horace:  Odes,  Book  III ,  edited 
by  H.  Latter. 

Virgil  :  ^Eneid,  Book  VI.,  edited 
by  J.  J.  Phillipson. 

Cicero  :  Selections,  edited  by  J.F. 
Charles. 

Phsedrus :  a  Selection,  edited  by 
R.  H.  Chambers. 

Ginn  &>  Co.,  Boston — 

Hazen's  Grade  Spellers,  Book  II. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING.* 


IT  is  with  sincere  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction tiiat  Lady  Minto  and  I 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Public  School  Board  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  Macdonald 
Manual  Training  Schools  for  the 
City  of  Ottawa 

We  all  know  that  the  people  of 
Canada  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  splendid  opportunities  which  ex- 
ist for  the  education  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  country.  The 
progress  of  the  Dominion  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  intelligence,  the 
honesty  and  the  ability  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  these  qualities,  together 
with  habits  of  perseverance  and 
thrift,  are  most  certainly  inculcated 
and  developed  during  the  early  years 
oi  life  when  the  minds  and  the  bodies 
of  the  pupils  are  plastic  under  the 
training  mfluence  of  skilful  teachers. 

In  a  comparatively  new  countr}' 
like  this,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  institutions  of  learning 
and  courses  of  study  should  provide 
for  the  thorough  education  of  those 
who  are  to  follow  any  profession  : 
and  it  is  no  less  in  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  state  that  the  Elementary 
Schools  should  give  the  best  possible 
education  to  those  children  whose 
school  life  ends  when  they  leave  the 
Public  School.     A  British  report  on 


this  subject  has  lately  very  truly 
said  :  "  The  progress  of  the  people 
in  wealth  and  material  prosperity 
must  largely  depend  on  the  educa- 
tion given  in  the  Primary  Schools." 

In  accordance  with  this  view, 
during  recent  years  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe  and  also  in  the  United 
States  have  been  supplementing  the 
course  of  stud}'  from  text  books  with 
various  forms  of  manual  exercises 
and  object  lessons  ;  as  after  careful 
consideration  they  have  found  that 
this  class  of  training  tends  immense- 
ly to  develop  the  most  useful  facul- 
ties of  the  pupils,  which  are  neg- 
lected when  the  education  is  chiefly 
of  a  receptive  character  from  bjoks. 

In  this  age  of  notable  progress  in 
the  various  fields  of  human  activity, 
it  is  not  a  matter  lor  surprise  that 
educators  should  express  the  opinion 
from  time  to  time,  that  educational 
methods  require  to  be  improved  to 
meet  changed  and  still  changing 
conditions.  Evidently  there  will 
not  be  a  finality  to  the  processes  or 
methods  of  education  so  long  as 
there  are  advances  in  civilization, 
in  science  and  in  human  achieve- 
ments. 

Schools  are  the  means  which  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  to  use  as  the 


*  Summary  of  the   address  of  bis  Excellency   the   Governor  General   at  tte  opening  of  the  Macdonald 
Manual  Training  Schools  for  Ottawa,  Oct.  22,  1900. 
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most  convenient  and  economical 
way  of  conveying  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration the  mental  wealth  of  the 
present  and  the  past.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  they  can  do  that, 
none  the  less  well,  but  rather  the 
better  through  educating  the  facul- 
ties of  the  scholars  which  are  not 
called  into  activity  by  lessons  from 
books. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in 
Primary  Schools  under  the  Board 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
contains  much  information  on  the 
subject.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1898.  The 
members  had  ninety-three  meetings; 
they  took  the  evidence  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  six  persons  whom 
they  considered  qualified  to  give  in- 
formation on  the  matters  submitted 
to  them  ;  and  they  visited  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  schools  in  most 
of  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Manual  and  Practical  Instruc- 
tion given. 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  favour  of  such  instruction. 
I  could  refer  to  many  piissages 
in  their  report  ably  supporting  in 
detail  the  views  they  express  ;  but  I 
think  it  may  be  better  that  I  should 
leave  to  other  speakers  who  I  hope 
will  address  you  this  afternoon  the 
task  of  dealiog  with  educational 
technicalities  in  which  they  are  so 
well  versed,  and  I  will  only  say  that 
the  experience  of  the  educators,  the 
parents  and  the  pupils  in  places 
where  Educational  Manual  Training 
has  been  introduced  supports  the 
expectations  expressed  in  the  report 
to  which  I  refer.  Ten  years  ago 
probably  not  more  than  fifty  Board 
Schools  in  England  had  provided 
Manual  Training ;  whereas  it  is 
now  reported  that  the  boys  from 
nearly  five  thousand  schools  go  to 
Manual  Training  centres. 


It  is  with  profound  pleasure  and 
keen  expectation  that  we  welcome 
to  Canada  and  to  this  noble  and 
useful  work  in  our  midst,  the  Manual 
Training  teachers  who  have  come 
from  Great  Britain,  and  also  the 
United  States.  They  may  be  assured 
that  those  of  us  whose  school  days 
are  long  past  will  have  an  interest 
in  their  labours  as  deep,  if  not  so 
evident,  as  that  of  the  boys  in  their 
classes. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
would  ask  you  to  understand  that 
Manual  Training  is  not  intended  to 
teach  any  trade  or  even  the  ele- 
ments of  any  trade  as  such.  Only 
as  the  alphabet  and  the  art  of  read- 
ing are  necessary  to  the  literature 
of  all  the  professions,  so  Manual 
Training  fits  a  boy  to  begin  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  any  trade  with 
greater  aptitudes  and  correspond- 
ingly better  chances  to  be  a  skilful, 
excellent  workman. 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that 
Manual  Training  does  not  aim  at 
preparing  the  pupils  to  earn  their 
living  through  Manual  work,  al- 
though it  does  help  them  in  that 
most  honorable  and  laudable  pur- 
pose after  they  take  up  their  life 
work  whatever  it  may  be.  Because 
the  boys  like  it. 

It  helps  to  keep  them  longer  at 
school  and  thus  gains  for  them  a 
more  thorough  education  in  other 
respects  also. 

Sir  \Villiam  Macdonald  has  cer- 
tainly added  another  magnificent 
gift  to  those  he  has  already  con- 
ferred upon  Canada  ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in 
selecting  Professor  Robertson  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  great  work,  he  has 
chosen  a  man  whose  ability  and 
perseverance  would  go  far  to  secure 
the  success  of  any  undertaking  and 
to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted 
for  his  organization  and  energy. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  generous 
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gifts  of  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education  in 
Canada  ;  and  now  he  has  put  the 
people  of  Canada  under  a  new 
debt  to  him  by  having  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Robertson  a  sum 
sufficient  to  provide  Manual  Train 
ing  for  the  boys  attending  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  at  least  one  city  or 
town  in  every  province  of  Canada 
for  a  period  of  three  years.     These 


one  thing  which  the  Macdonald 
Manual  Training  Fund  does  not 
provide  for,  it  will  be  rather  to  sug- 
gest what  some  like-minded  bene- 
factor may  do  for  the  girls,  than  to 
imply  that  Sir  William's  benefaction 
is  not  complete  in  itself. 

The  fund  provides  for  the  training 
of  boys  only.  We  all  know  that 
womankind  is  the  better  half  of 
mankind. 
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His  Excellency,  Loid  Minto,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 


are  expected  to  serve  as  object  les 
sons  to  be  observed  by  all  mterest- 
ed.  By  the  end  of  the  present 
year  provision  will  be  made  in 
equipment  and  instructors  for 
training  about  five  thousand  boys 
and  several  hundred  teachers.  One 
may  truly  say  that  the  scheme  is 
one  of  high  statesmanship  in  its 
plan,  methods  and  endowment. 
If  I   may  be  allowed   to  refer  to 


Manual  Training  and  practical  in- 
struction tor  girls  in  schools  are  not 
less  important  than  for  boys,  though 
the  subjects  and  exercises  for  girls 
would  naturally  be  different  from 
those  for  boys  Such  exerciseb  are 
admirably  furnished  by  courses  of 
study  and  practice  under  the  head- 
ing of  Domestic  Science ;  and  it 
augurs  well  to  know  that  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  cities  Domes- 
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tic  Science  for  the  girls  in  the 
schools  has  followed  close  on  Manual 
Training  in  woodwork  for  the  boys. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  value  to 
girls  of  the  training  afforded  by 
classes  in  cooking,  laundry  work, 
general  household  economy,  and 
some  slight  primary  acquaintance 
with  first  aid  to  the  injured,  and 
nursing — knowledge  capable  of  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  happiness 
of  the  individual,  the  comfort  of  the 
home  and  the  weal  of  the  country. 

Her  Excellency  the  Countess  ot 
Minto  and  myself  are  greatly  de- 
lighted with  the  keen  and  thoughtful 
interest  with  which  the  movement 
to  introduce  Domestic  Science  into 


the  schools  is  already  being  sup- 
ported in  many  quarters.  We  learn 
with  great  satisfaction  that  it  is 
being  favorably  considered  in  and 
for  Ottawa  and  several  other  places 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  one  is  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  than  Lady 
Minto  herself. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  declare  the  Mac- 
donald  Manual  Training  Schools  for 
Ottawa  ready  to  receive  boys  for  in- 
struction and  training  ;  and  Lady 
Minto  and  I  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess in  the  good  work  which  is  ex- 
pected of  them  in  this  community 
and  in  Canada. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  TO   THE  STUDENTS. 
J.  H.  Reynolds.* 


STUDENTS  of  the  day  depart- 
ments of  the  Municipal  Tech 
nical  School : 
A  growing  feeling  in  my  mind  of 
the  increasing  importance  of  the 
day  courses  of  instruction  in  this 
school  has  constrained  me  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
session  to  address  to  you  a  few 
words. 

The  fact  that  this  Session  pro- 
mises to  be  the  last  in  the  present 
building  has  farther  influenced  me 
to  speak  to  you.  For  the  last  17 
years  the  technical  day  departments 
have  been  carried  on  here  and  they 
have  grown  each  year  in  import 
ance.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
them  from  their  birth,  and  naturally 
I  take  pride  in  the  thought  that 
shortly  they  will  be  housed  in  a 
splendid  building,  the  finest  without 
doubt  in  the  kingdom,  alike  in  re 
spect  of  its  architecture,  of  its  plan 
ning  and  of  its  equipment. 

Some  of  you    will,    I    hope,    be 


amongst  its  day  students  and  will 
have  occasion,  I  trust,  to  look  back 
with  pride,  in  the  years  to  come,  to 
the  fact  that  you  were  the  first  to 
partake  of  its  advantages  and  its 
benefits. 

I  have  seen  much  of  foreign 
schools,  bo'h  Continental  and  Am- 
erican, and  I  have  realized  that  the 
great  advance  these  nations  have 
made  and  are  making  is  due  to  the 
fine  education  their  students  have 
received,  not  only  in  their  technical 
schools  and  institutions,  but  in  pre- 
paration for  scientific  and  technical 
studies.  The  students  in  these 
schools  are  much  older  than  you 
are — never  less  than  18  years  of 
age — and  they  stay  longer,  conse- 
quently they  make  greater  progress 
and  reach  a  higher  plane  of  knowl- 
edge. They  are  not  afraid  to  spend 
t  me,  knowing  full  well  that. 

"Knowledge  is  a    steep    which    few  may 
climb," 


''The  Municipal  Technical  School,  Manchester,  Dir.  Sec. 
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but  perhaps  like  us  not   always  re- 
membering that 

"  Duty  is  a  path  which  all  may  tread." 

The  achievements  of  modern 
Germany,  which  have  caused  so 
much  perturbation  of  mind  to  in 
dustrial  ^Lid  commercial  England, 
are  rooted  in  her  schools,  and  as 
a  great  French  preacher,  Pere 
Didon,  recently  dead,  boldly  stated, 
"  The  University  was  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  German  Empire." 

I  say  these  things  to  you  that 
you  may  be  patient  of  learning, 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, willing  to  spend  your  energies 
of  thought  in  the  endeavor  to  grasp 
clearly  the  principles  of  science, 
upon  which,  believe  me,  all  sound 
technical  applications  must  be  firm 
ly  based,  and  further,  that  you  may 
be  loyal  to  your  teachers  who  see, 
though  you  may  not,  the  goal  which 
has  to  be  gained,  and  who,  having 
themselves  troddrn  the  road,  can 
lead  your  steps  with  unfailing  direct- 
ness. 

I  have  spoken  of  Germany  ;  she 
and  our  brethren  across  the  broad 
Atlantic  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
diminish  the  distance  which  separ- 
ates them  commercially  and  in- 
dustrially from  us.  Some  of  you 
have  been  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
others  of  you  have  heard  and  read 
of  it,  and  you  cannot  have  failed  to 
realize  to  some  extent  the  mag- 
nificent effort  which  these  nations 
have  made,  but  especially  Germany, 
to  stand  in  the  foremost  lank  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  every  department  she  makes  a 
splendid  show,  as  who  should  say, 
"  where  is  the  nation  that  we  will 
not  excel  ? ''  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
as  is  characteristic  of  English  youth, 
you  take  delight  in  the  doings  of  the 
great  fleets,  which  are  England's 
glory,  which  carry  her  produce  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  bring  back 


rich  sto  es  of  nature's  bountiful  gifts 
for  her  people's  use  and  pleasure. 
Well,  it  is  not  grateful  to  our  pride 
to  read  in  the  daily  press  that  the 
two  greatest  and  the  fastest  steam- 
ers of  the  world  no  longer  fly  the 
British  flag,  but  sail  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  double-headed  eagle. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago 
when  "  Made  in  Germany,"  was  ac- 
cepted as  indicating  goods  at  once 
"cheap  and  nast)',"  but  when  in 
January  of  last  year  the  "  Kaiser 
VVilhelm  der  Grosse  "  sailed  up  the 
Solent  to  the  port  of  Southampton, 
having  then  made  the  swiftest  pas- 
sage of  any  vessel  that  ever  crossed 
the  broad  Atlantic,  this  phrase  re- 
ceived another  and  more  potent  sig- 
nificance ;  and  her  captain,  in  glow- 
ing pride  at  the  achievement  of  his 
splendid  vessel,  painted  upon  her 
sides,  so  that  all  the  world  might 
see,  the  legend  '  Made  in  Ger- 
many.' 

Now,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  are  few  monuments  of 
man's  power  so  fine  and  impressive, 
few  so  indicative  of  a  perfect  union 
of  science  and  art  and  of  skill  as  a 
great  steamship.  It  is  the  very  acme 
of  man's  intellectual  and  construc- 
tive power.  What  then  must  the 
nation  be,  and  what  the  cause, 
which  in  a  short  30  years  has  gained 
so  great  a  tiiumph  ?  I  am  speak- 
ing to  English  youths,  who  dearly 
love  their  own  land,  are  jealous  of 
her  fame,  and  desirous,  I  am  sure, 
to  maintain  the  glorious  heritage 
unimpaired  which  has  come  down 
to  them,  and  I  have  to  say,  with  all 
the  depth  of  conviction  of  which  I 
am  capable,  that  that  splendid  herii- 
age  will  fade  and  disappear  and  be- 
come but  a  memorable  tradition  un- 
less her  sons  will  consent  to  that 
stern  discipline  of  the  intellect  which 
has  made  Germany  the  powerful 
nation  she  is  to-day,  and  which  bids 
fair  to  bring  her  level  with  ourselves 
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and  perhaps  surpass  us  as  a  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  na- 
tion. For,  no  matter  what  the  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  what 
the  investigations  which  the  soaring 
mind  of  man  feels  called  upon  to 
enter,  there  you  will  find  the  Ger- 
man thinker,  the  German  scientist, 
the  German  seeker  after  the  truths 
of  nature,  and  he  has  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

Now,  you  cannot  have  this  result 
without  an  adequate  cause.  If 
there  be  anything  which  your  studies 
in  this  school  will  teach  you,  it  is 
that  for  every  effect  there  exists  an 
efficient  cause,  nothing  of  mere 
chance  or  guesswork,  and  that  it  is 
your  main  business  to  discover  this 
and  connect  the  one  with  the  other. 
Now,  the  efficient  cause  for  all  I 
have  been  saying  about  Germany  is 
her  schools. 

But  the  great  empire  of  Germany 
is  not  our  only  rival.  We  have  only 
to  go  across  her  southern  boundary, 
and  there  we  shall  find,  nestled  in 
the  security  of  the  everlasting  Alps, 
a  nation  small  in  numbers,  not  larger 
in  population  than  Lancashire  and 
not  greater  in  wealth,  to  which 
education  has  been  the  all  in  all. 
No  sacrifice  has  been  too  great  to 
equip  her  sons  with  knowledge. 
Her  polytechnic  ranks  with  the 
most  famous  in  the  world,  and  her 
land,  barren  of  minerals,  shut  out 
from  the  sea,  has  nevertheless  be- 
come a  busy  hive  of  exporting  in- 
dustry, of  which  there  is  no  feature 
more  remarkable  than  the  young 
highly-educated  Swiss  who  swarm 
in  every  commercial  centre  of 
Europe. 

Would  that  we  had  the  wisdom 
and  fervor  to  say,  as  did  a  Swiss 
official,  "  Our  land  is  steeped  in 
poverty,  we  will  take  good  care  it 
is  not  steeped  in  ignorance  also." 
What  Switzerland  is  to  day  is  but 
an  augury  of  what  she  will  be  here- 


after. Her  unrivalled  water  power, 
which,  unlike  our  coal,  cannot  be 
exported  or  exhausted,  which  will 
last  as  long  as  her  hills  endure,  will, 
linked  with  the  giant  electricity, 
place  her  in  the  front  rank  of  indus- 
trial nations  and  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain chemical  products  give  her  an 
unquestioned  superiority. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  have  I  travel- 
led so  far  afield?  Simply  that  I 
may  stir  your  minds  and  quicken 
your  thoughts  to  consider  the  busi- 
ness you  have  in  hand. 

This  IS  not  a  place  "  for  boys  to 
play,  but  for  men  to  work."  You 
have  to  put  on  one  side  "  childish 
things  "  and  set  your  faces  to  the 
business  of  your  lives.  If  you  are 
not  serious  in  your  aims,  if  you  are 
here  only  because  you  are  sent,  you 
had  better  put  on  your  caps  at  the 
close  of  this  address  and  frankly 
say,  "  We  have  no  business  here." 
Why  otherwise  should  you  waste 
your  own  time,  or  the  time  of  your 
comrades,  or,  more  than  all,  that  of 
the  men,  who,  at  the  community's 
great  expense,  are  placed  here  to 
guide  and  aid  you  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  honorable  living  ?  We 
want  no  loafers  ;  we  want  no  young 
men  who  by  their  evil  example,  by 
their  idleness,  by  their  want  of 
loyalty  to  the  school,  by  their  in- 
difference to  their  own  well-being, 
place  difficulties  in  the  way  and 
prevent  the  school  from  accomplish- 
ing its  work.  Better  a  dozen  stu- 
dents willing  and  able  to  work  than 
500  who  make  little  or  no  response 
to  the  teacher's  efforts.  "  We  count 
time  by  heart  beats,  not  by  minutes 
on  a  dial."  What  folly  will  be  all 
that  splendid  school  in  Sackville 
street,  concerning  w  ich  Manches- 
ter citizens  are  beginning  to  express 
themselves  with  justifiable  pride, the 
costly  equipment  and  the  accom- 
plished teaching  staff,if  the  students 
within  its  walls  are    blind  and   deaf 
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to  its  appeals,  or  too  maimed  in 
mind  to  grasp  its  teachings,  or  too 
mean  in  spirit   to  realize  its  ideals  ! 

I  desire  to  inspire  each  of  you 
with  a  feeling  of  honorable  rivalry 
as  to  which  of  you  will  most  zealous- 
ly maintain  the  good  name  of  the 
school,  and  that  not  so  much  for  the 
school's  sake  as  your  own.  In  an 
institution  such  as  this,  disciplinary 
measures  of  any  kind  should  be  un- 
known ;  a  fine  spirit  of  manly  self- 
respect  should  be  everywhere  evi 
dent.  It  should  be  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  leave  an  examination 
room  and  be  quite  sure  that  no 
mean  advantage  would  be  taken ; 
that  if  any  accident  happen  to  school 
property,  it  will  be  frankly  and  in- 
stantly made  known  in  the  proper 
quarter  by  those  concerned ;  that 
there  shall  prevail  an  absolute  and 
inviolable  respect  always  and  every 
where  for  the  property  of  a  fellow- 
student  ;  that,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  good  order  of  the  school, each 
student  will  bear  an  honorable  and 
zealous  part. 

We  have  a  fine  old  English  word 
in  our  language,  tnat  of  "gentle- 
man." You  know  all  of  you  that  to 
be  one  is  not  a  question  ot  wearing  a 
fine  coat,  else  the  tailor  could  make 
them  by  the  thousand,  but  of  having 
those  instincts  of  heart  and  mind 
which  make  a  man  loveable,  tender, 
loyal,  true,  brave  and  honorable. 
May  each  of  you  deserve  and  attain 
to  it. 

I  once  saw  on  a  notice  board  in  a 
well  known  American  Engineering 
College  the  following  somewhat  naive 
propositions  : 

"  Every  student  in  this  College  is 
a  gentleman." 

"  Every  gentleman  in  this  College 
is  a  student." 

And  then  followed  as  evidence  of 
their  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
their  directness  of  aim  : 

"  Every    student    in  the    College 


knows  what  he  comes  for  and  means 
to  get  it." 

Well,  I  don't  propose  to  put  up 
such  a  notice  in  this  school.  I  am 
something  of  a  pessimist.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  my  ground,  and  fear 
that  I  might  be  too  rudely  awaken- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  propositions 
could  not  be  maintained. 

But  it  nevertheless  lies  with  you 
to  make  of  me  the  most  cheerful  of 
optimists  by  producing  convincing 
evidence  in  your  owr  acts  and  bear 
ing,  so  that  if  anybody  chose  to  make 
these  statements  dogmatically  they 
would  be  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness. 

I  would  fain  hope,  however,  that 
every  student  "  knows  what  he 
comes  for  and  means  to  get  it."  If 
that  were  only  true,  how  easy  would 
be  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and 
how  great  and  satisfactory  the  pro- 
gress of  the  students  ! 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  upon  the 
benches  in  front  of  me  that  there  are 
there  seated  both  young  men  and 
young  women.  It  is  a  further  grati 
fication  to  observe  that  the  women 
s'.udents  are  not  Ic^s,  and  sometimes 
are  more,  zealous  and  conscientious 
than  the  men  students,  but  the  fea- 
ture that  commends  itself  most  to 
me  is,  that  if  each  sex  rightly  under- 
stands and  uses  its  privileges  and 
responsibilities  the  association  of  tne 
one  with  the  other  in  this  school 
cannot  but  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  Here  comes  in  what  a 
famous  woman  novel  writer  has  aptly 
called  "the  religion  of  self  respect." 
See  that  it  receives  your  loyal  and 
constant  homage. 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  of 
thi>  association,  if,  as  the  director  of 
a  great  American  college  once  said 
to  me  with  satisfied  pride,  "  it  makes 
the  boys  gentlemen  and  the  girls 
ladies  " 

I  will  not  disguise  from  myse'f  or 
from  you  that,  having   regard  to  the 
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fact  that  many  of  jou  are  not  too 
well  prepared  for  the  serious  studies 
upon  which  you  are  entering,  you 
may  find  the  work  tedious,  difficult, 
and  often  seeminglj'  unfruitful.  To 
discipline  the  mmd  is  ever  a  hard 
task,  and  yet  the  training  which 
comes  of  discipline,  of  the  power  of 
clear,  cogent  reasoning  from  well- 
founded  premises  to  incontestable 
conclusions,  is  of  more  value  than 
bushels  of  undigested  and  unrelated 
facts.  What  is  it,  then,  you  need, 
what  is  it  you  most  lack  ? 

I  will  venture  to  say  it  is  the  power 
of  concentration.  Demosthenes,  the 
great  Athenian  orator,  was  once 
asked  the  secret  of  his  art,  and  he 
replied  : 

"  First,  practice ;  second,  prac- 
tice; third,  practice;"  and  I  would 
say  of  the  art  of  gaining  knowledge, 
"  First,  concentrate ;  second,  con- 
centrate ;  third,  concentrate." 

I  have  lately  been  reading  the 
story  of  a  wonderful  life,  that  of  a 
girl,  Helen  Keller,  of  Massachusetts, 
born  absolutely  blind  and  deaf,  the 
chief  avenues  to  the  mind  all  shut 
out,  and  yet,  after  infinite  patience 
and  toil,  she  has  just  graduated,  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  with  much 
distinction,  into  the  freshman  class 
of  the  Radcliffe  College  of  the  great 
Harvard  University,  passing  in  ad- 
vanced English,  French,  German, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  Mathe- 
matics. The  story  of  th's  achieve- 
ment is  too  long  to  tell  here,  but 
anything  more  inspiring  or  helpful  I 
never  read.  How  the  idea  of  Ian 
guage  was  first  got  into  her  mind, 
how  when  this  was  accomplished 
every  word  was  spelled  by  her 
clever,  faithful  teacher  into  her  hand, 
how  she  gradually  obtamed  the 
power  to  read,  then  to  speak,  whilst 
all  the  time  remaining  blind  and 
deaf,  and  finally  how  she  came  to 
realize  and  take  delight  in  the  pro 
blems  of  geometry  and  mathematics, 


and  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
the  great  world  literature,  is  one  of 
tho;e  marvels  too  wonderful  for  un- 
derstanding. But  the  point  of  it  all 
is,  and  the  lesson  for  you,  that  it 
wa^,  as  she  herself  says,  by  concen- 
tra'ion  of  mind,  the  avoidance  of  all 
distracting  circumstances,  that  the 
victory  over  seemingly  unconquer- 
able difficulties  was  won. 

What  kind  of  a  spirit  will  you 
bring  to  your  work  and  duties  ?  In 
two  or  three  years  at  most,  the 
longer  period  all  too  short  for  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done,  you  will 
have  stepped  into  the  world  to  win 
your  way  by  strife.  As  you  are 
equipped,  as  is  your  temper  and 
conduct,  so  will  be  your  success. 
Now  is  the  seed  time,  then  the  har- 
vest, and  as  you  sow  so  you  will 
reap  There  is  no  escaping  the  sen- 
tence, the  seed  time  is  no*?,  and  it  is 
yours  Will  you  work  in  the  spirit 
of  old  Stradivarius,  the  fiddle-maker, 
whose  violins  to  day  will  fetch  ^^500 
apiece,  though  they  cost  but  three 
or  four  pounds  two  centuries  ago, 
and  who,  in  answer  to  a  charge  that 
he  worked  only  for  pelf,  replied  : 

"Who  draws  a  line  and  satisfies  his  soul. 
Making  it  crooked  where  it  should  be  straight  ? 
An  idiot  wiih  an  oyster  shell  may  draw 
His  lines  along  the  sand,  all  wavering, 
Fixing  no  point  or  pathway  to  a  paint, 
An  idiot  one  remove  may  choose  his  line, 
Straggle  aad  be  content,  but,  God  be  praised, 
Antonio  Stradivari  has  an  eye 
That  winces  at  false  work  and  loves  the  true, 
With  hand  and  arm  that  play  upon  the  tool 
As  willingly  as  any  singing  bird 
Sets  him  to  sing  his  morning  roundelay. 
Because  he  likes  to  sing  and  likes  the  song.'' 

If  you  work  in  such  a  spirit,  being 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the 
best,  the  best  alone  being  good 
enough  for  you,  then,  however  pain- 
ful the  road,  success  will  come  and 
with  it  j  -y  and  satisfaction.  You 
will  carry  with  you  into  your  life's 
work  a  high  ideal.  It  will  be  your 
aim  to  make  everything  of  the  best 
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in  material  and  in  workmanship, 
and  though  great  wealth  may  not  be 
yours,  you  will  be  content  with  the 
satisfaction  that  conscientious  work 
brings,  and  with  the  competence 
that  will  not  be  denied  to  honest, 
painstaking  effort. 

Above  all,  avoid  conceit ;  your 
best  will  be  but  little.  Take  to  heart 
the  words  of  that  Pere  Didoo,  whom 
I  quoted  just  now,  *'  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  not  knowing  anything 
at  40  than  to  know  everything  at 
17." 

And,  as  a  final  word  to  what,  I 
hope,  you  will  not  have  found  too 
tedious,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
we  who  administer  the  school  have 
a  deep,  abiding  interest  in  you.  For 
good  or  evil  you  bear  the  school's 
repute  in  your  hands  to  enhance  or 
besmirch  it.  One  indifferent  or  in- 
capable student  who  leaves  these 
walls  and  enters  a  manufactory  or 
into  business  does  more  injury  to 
the  fair  fame  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  school  than  20  good  and  capable 
students  can  do  it  service.   Nothing 


will  be  forgiven  to  the  school.  As  a 
chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link, 
so  the  school  will  often  be  judged  by 
its  worst  students. 

I  will  not  believe  that  there  is  one 
amongst  you  who,  at  the  threshold 
of  his  studies,  does  not  mean  to  do 
his  best.  I  will  promise  for  all  such 
every  encouragement  and  the  most 
sympathetic  support  on  the  part  of 
every  teacher  and  instructor.  As  I 
look  back  over  the  last  17  years  of 
the  history  of  the  Technical  School, 
I  can  recall  with  pleasure  the  names 
of  many  who  have  done  well,  and 
who  are  glad  to  recognize  the  ser- 
vice the  school  has  rendered  to  them. 
And  I  now  conclude  by  saying  to 
you,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  give 
an  equal  pleasure  in  the  years  to 
come  to  those  who  are  now  only  too 
glad  to  serve  you  and  to  help  you  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  your 
lives,  well  equipped  in  brain  and 
heart  and  hand  to  face  the  inevitable 
struggle  which  lies  before  the  com- 
ing generation  of  Englishmen. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEXT  BOOKS— A  REPLY. 
W.  H.  Fr\ser,  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto. 


IN  a  contributed  article  on  Modern 
Language  Text  Books,  appear 
ing  in  the  November  number  of 
The  Educational  Monthly,  the 
High  School  French  Grammar  and 
Reader,  of  which  I  am  joint  author 
along  with  Professor  Squair,  is  criti- 
cized with  such  animosity  and  mis 
representation  that  some  reply 
seems  to  be  called  for.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  since  ihe 
article  in  question  (though  itself 
unsigned)  has  received  the  support 
of  editorial  commendation,  and  is 
hence  more  likely  to  mislead. 

In    the    fictitious    account    which 
your  critic  gives  of  the  genesis  of  the 


French  book,  some  objectionable 
form  of  collusion  is  implied,  as  be- 
tween the  Education  Department 
the  publishers,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  and  the  authors. 
To  support  ihis  imputation,  hestates 
that  a  resolution  demanding  the 
change  made,"viz.,  a  fixed  Grammar 
and  Reader  bound  together  in  one 
book"  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  modern  language  section  of 
the  Ontario  Educaiional  Association. 
After  indulging  in  a  discreet  amount 
of  inuendo  as  to  the  character  of  the 
meeting  and  the  motive  of  the  mover 
of  the  alleged  resolution,  he  states 
that     the     French    Grammar     and 
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Reader  appeared  about  five  months 
thereafter.  He  concludes  thus : 
"That  must  have  been  a  strong  and 
urgent  resolution,  the  Department 
must  have  been  unusually  suscep- 
tible to  public  opinion,  such  as  it 
was,  and  those  editors  and  publishers 
who  then  received  the  mandate  must 
have  been  '  hustlers.'  " 

Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  No  such 
resolution  as  he  describes  was  pass- 
ed at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  1900,  and  the  matter  was  not  even 
discussed,  nor  indeed  was  any  such 
resolution  passed  at  any  previous 
meeting.  I  think  it  necessary  to 
give  his  imaginary  account  of  what 
happened  an  explicit  denial,  because 
his  alleged  facts  constitute  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  article,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  malicious  imputation  is 
concerned.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
recklessness  of  a  writer  who  ven- 
tures to  make  a  statement  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  fact,  and  also  as  to 
the  value  of  any  conclusions  resting 
on  such  a  basis. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  your  critic 
singles  out  the  French  book  alone 
for  attack.  He  ignores  the  fact  that 
this  work  is  merely  one  out  of  five  of 
a  similar  character.  Was  he  not 
aware  that  a  Greek  book,  two  Latin 
books,  a  German  book  and  a  French 
book,  all  on  essentially  the  same 
model,  had  been  provided  for,  and 
that  four  out  of  these  five  are  already 
in  use  in  the  schools  ?  If  he  was 
aware  of  this,  it  was  scarcely  in- 
genuous on  his  part,  to  put  it  mildly, 
to  ignore  the  actual  situation.  And 
yet  the  existence  of  five  such  books 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  case,  in 
fair  argument.  It  confines  him  to  the 
alternative  either  of  admitting  that 
the  plan  of  these  books  is  the  result 
of  a  settled  policy  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Department  in  dealing  with  the 
foreign  languages,  or  else  it  puts 
on    him   the  burden    of    proving  a 


somewhat  extensive,  and  I  might 
add,  somewhat  improbable,  conspir- 
acy, between  the  Senate,the  Depart- 
ment and  the  publishers.  Professor 
Young,  in  his  article,  in  the  same 
number  of  the  magazine,  takes  the 
former  view,  and  discusses  the  poli 
cy  temperately  on  its  merits.  I 
should  like  to  ask  your  critic  which 
alernative  he  is  disposed, on  further 
consideration,  to  accept. 

The  sweeping  denunciation  of  the 
plan  and  execution  of  the  book  con- 
tained in  the  article  I  am  naturally 
not  disposed  to  accept  without  pro 
test.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  deal  with 
a  working  book,  such  as  this  is,  on 
abstract  theories  resting  on  no  firm- 
er basis  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  the 
writer,  who,  I  fear,  is  in  -this  case, 
not  even  a  modern  language  expert. 
The  familiar  adage  that  "  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  " 
applies  with  unusual  force  here,  and 
I  for  one  shall  be  quite  satisfied  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  my  fellow- 
teachers,  when  they  shall  have 
used  the  book  a  reasonable  time  in 
their  classes.  It  is  well  in  this  con- 
nection to  explain,  however,  that 
the  revision  of  the  book  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  teachers  in  the  High 
Schools.  Curiously  enough,  some 
of  the  very  features  which  your 
critic  condemns  most  strongly,  are 
those  on  the  necessity  of  which  the 
teachers  have  long  been  insisting. 
Especially  as  regards  the  adoption 
of  easy  fixed  extracts  for  linguistic 
drill,  I  may  remark  that  I  have  in 
my  possession  more  than  twenty 
letters  from  leading  High  School 
teachers,  who  almost  unanimously 
approve  this  principle.  As  to  the 
amount  of  exercises,  I  may  add  that 
for  years  the  teachers  have  been 
urging  the  very  increase  which  your 
critic  with  superior  theoretic  wis 
dom  condemns. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  "  absurd  sys- 
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tern  of  hieroglyphic  phonetics"  does 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
your  critic.  It  is  sad  to  find  in 
these  days  any  person  of  liberal 
education,  even  though  he  be  not  a 
modern  language  expert,  who  ap 
pears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  purpose 
and  application  of  a  phonetic 
transcription  in  teaching  pronunci- 
ation. He  appears  to  be  unaware 
that  what  he  calls  "hieroglyphics," 
and  what  is  perchance  such  to  him, 
is  the  system  adopted  by  progress 
ive  modern  language  teachers  the 
world  over,  and  that  there  is  practi- 
cal unanimity  among  them  as  to  its 
usefulness.  Moreover.in  the  improve 
ments  introduced  by  the  German, 
French,  and  English  modern  langu- 
age reformers,  such  a  system  has 
from  the  first  been  recognized  as 
fundamental.  It  is  truly  lament- 
able that  one  professing  to  criticize 
modern  language  methods  should  be 
found  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  French  and  English  sounds  are 
sufficiently  identical  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  inculcate  the  one  by 
simple  reference  to  the  other  with 
out  more  ado. 

Your  critic's  opinion  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  elementary 
French  books  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  emphatically 
expressed.  One  might  reason 
ably  infer  from  his  comparisons 
that  the  High  School  French  Gram- 
mar would  have  but  little  chance  of 
approbation  or  adoption  in  either  of 
these  countries,  and  it  will  doubtless 
surprise  him  to  learn  that,  since  the 
publication    of  the    book  here,  two 


of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of 
the  United  States  have  applied  for 
permission  to  re-publish  it. 

I  feel  obliged  to  refer,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  a  somewhat  personal  matter. 
To  enforce  his  condemnation  of  the 
French  book,  and  to  afford  a  plaus- 
ible excuse  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  authors,  your  critic  remarks  r 
"  The  editors  {sic)  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  young 
pupils,  evidently,  or  they  would 
have  avoided  this  mistake.''  I  am 
sorry  to  take  away  any  comfort 
which  he  may  have  derived  from  this 
theory,  but  in  justice  to  myself  I 
must  state  that  it  is  incorrect.  My 
experience  in  teaching  elementary 
pupils  extended  over  almost  ten 
years,  six  of  which  were  spent  in 
teaching  all  grades  of  French  in 
Upper  Canada  College,  where  the 
work  was  practically  that  of  the 
High  Schools.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
sufficiently  long  experience  to  enable 
me  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
capacity  and  needs  of  young  pupils. 
Professor  Squair  also  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years  in 
elementary  teaching,  so  that  this 
argument,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  con- 
sictered  as  exploded. 

I  may  add  that  my  colleague  in 
the  authorship  of  the  French  Gram- 
mar, Professor  Squair,  who  is  equally 
responsible  with  me  for  the  plan 
and  execution  of  the  work,  approves 
of  what  I  have  here  written  by  way 
of  reply,  and  regrets  with  myself  the 
misrepresentations  which  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  correct. 


Take  time  to  breathe   a   morning  ;  bright    smile    and  a  pleasant   word 
prayer,  asking  God   to  use  you    for   fall  like  sunbeams  upon  the  hearts 
His   glory    during    the   day.     Take   of  those  around  us. 
time  to  read  a  few  verses  from  God's        Take  time  to  be  thoughtful  about 
Word  each  day.  j  the  aged.     Respect  grey  hairs,  even 

Take    time   to    be    pleasant.      A  1  if  they  crown  the  head  of  a  beggar. 
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(Continued  from  last  issue.) 


Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
this  contention  seem  to  have  no 
hope  that  even  the  slow  method  of 
education  will  ever  elevate  the  yel- 
low and  black  races  to  the  high  level 
of  Saxon  civilization.  They  bewail 
the  failure  of  the  efforts  put  forth  in 
America  to  enlighten  the  negro,  and 
argue  that  these  have  rather  injured 
than  improved  him  or  his  condition. 
If  comparative  failure  were  all  that 
these  critics  mean,  we  would  not 
feel  as  intensely  as  we  do  on  this 
subject ;  for  to-day,  among  the  most 
thoughtful,  the  outcome  of  education 
in  the  case  of  the  whites  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  desired. 
Goethe  to  Eckermann,  in  his  time, 
complained  of  the  inefficiency  of 
much  that  passed  for  instruction  in 
Germany.  Froude  has  quite  a 
philippic  against  the  barren  results 
of  college  training;  and  we  have  in 
the  United  States  not  a  few  who 
complain  of  the  woeful  defects  of  our 
public-school  system.  And  now, 
that  is  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  voices  the  ex- 
isting discontent.  Among  other 
things  he  said  :  "  The  schools 
have  done  superhuman  work ;  I 
consider  that  they  give  us  too  many 
learned  men ;  they  turn  out  more 
learning  than  is  good  for  the  nation 
at  large,  more  than  is  good  for  the 
individuals.  .  .  .  Through  this  ex- 
cess our  country  is  now  like  a 
flooded  field  which  can  bear  no  fur- 
ther watering."  And  yet  who  is 
there  who  does  not  deplore  his  loss 
if  he  has  not  had  the  benefits  of  col- 
lege training  ?  Napoleon  always 
regretted  his  lack  of  early  training  ; 
and  Meissonier,  at  the  height  of  his 
success,  felt  that  he  could  have  done 
better    had    he    been    college  bred  ; 


and  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  asked 
some  question  involving  accurate 
information,  would  say  smilingly 
and  yet  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  not  a 
college  man,  ask  Seward."  With  all 
defects,  we  are  still  proud  of  our 
educational  system,  and  mean  to 
adhere  to  it  and  improve  it.  But 
why  should  we  be  less  tolerant  in 
dealing  with  the  education  of  the 
blacks  than  we  are  when  reviewing 
the  education  of  the  whites  ?  We 
should  remember  that  multitudes 
of  the  latter  fail  to  profit  as  they 
should  by  the  means  provided  for 
their  instruction  ;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  if  the  numbers 
are  greater,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that,  if  Lessing,  Leibnitz  and 
Pascal  are  to  be  believed,  there  is 
an  education  of  the  race  as  well  as 
of  individuals,  and  that,  as  the 
African  race  has  practically  had  no 
schooling  until  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  we  may  credit  its  members 
with  having  done  exceptionally 
well.  Let  all  the  facts  be  taken 
into  consideration  :  The  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  the  present 
home  surroundings,  in  a  majority  of 
instances  unfavorable  to  study,  and 
the  comparatively  slim  equipment 
of  many  of  their  teachers — and  the 
outcome  of  the  educational  experi- 
ment, I  am  sure,  more  than  justifies 
its  continuance. 

Nor  is  this  favorable  estimate 
merely  born  of  a  sentimental  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  colored 
races.  General  C.  H.  Grosvenor, 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
writes  {Forum,  August,  1900)  more 
than  corroborating  my  convictions. 
He  says,  referring  to  the  colored 
people  of  America:  "Take  the 
whole  country  over,  it  has  been  a 
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world's  wonder  that  they  have 
sought  after  and  have  obtained  such 
a  degree  of  education  as  they  are 
shown  to  have  acquired."  Presi 
dent  Booker  T.  Washington,  reply- 
ing to  Professor  Straton  in  i\\e  North 
American  (August,  1900),  argues  that 
"it  is  too  soon  to  decide  what  effect 
general  education  will  have  upon 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  negro  race, 
because  the  masses  have  not  been 
educated,  in  the  larger  number  of 
districts  schools  being  rarely  in  ses- 
sion more  than  three  months  in  the 
year;"  but  stoutly  maintains  that 
as  far  as  it  has  gone  its  results  have 
been  encouraging.  And  speaking  as 
an  expert,  he  does  not  lor  a  moment 
admit  Professor  Straton's  wide- 
sweeping  assertions  regarding  the 
increasing  immorality,  shiftlessness 
and  decay  of  the  negro  population 
where  the  educational  advantages 
are  greatest.  From  three  hundred 
replies  to  letters  of  enquiry  ad- 
dressed to  southern  representative 
whites,  he  gathered  that,  in  their 
judgment,  education  had  helped  the 
race.  And  that  is  a  home  thrust 
where  he  states  that  "  prostitution 
for  gain  is  far  more  prevalent  in  the 
cities  of  Europe  than  among  the 
colored  people  of  our  cities,"  and 
that  in  the  record  of  crime  "  there 
are  few  instances  where  an  educated 
black  man  has  been  charged  with 
assaulting  a  white  woman."  He 
also  calls  to  his  aid  statistics  to 
show  that  the  negro  is  not  dying 
out,  and  is  not  as  shiftless  as  he  is 
represented  as  being.  Of  course  a 
case  may  be  made  out  full  of  dis- 
couragements, and  one  may  feel 
warranted  in  reaching  adverse  con- 
clusions. But  in  m}'  opinion  such 
conclusions  are  at  present  pre- 
mature. Before  the  Civil  War  there 
were  no  re'iable  statistics  preserved 
as  to  crime  among  negroes.  Mis- 
demeanors were  usually  punished 
by  masters,    sexual    transgressions 


were  not  always  discouraged  nor 
dealt  with  as  very  serious  affairs, 
and  usually  the  race  was  not  re- 
garded as  exceptionally  diligent  and 
industrious  The  disposition  on  the 
part  of  writers  to  paint  the  slave  in 
ideal  colors,  as  temperate,  chaste, 
truthful  and  contented  tends  only  to 
mislead,  and  has  no  real  foundation 
in  fact.  Doubtless  he  was  as  good 
I  as  his  surroundmgs  permitted  ;  but 
I  he  is  much  better,  happier  and 
!  stronger  now  Compelled  to  look 
1  after  himself,  it  is  not  singular  that 
he  should  often  be  indifferent  to 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  so  in- 
crease the  dangers  of  disease,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages  among  the  whites  ; 
nor  is  it  strange  that  the  new  free- 
dom should  come  to  mean  to  many 
an  opportunity  for  license  and  idle- 
ness, or  that  the  cities,  a  new  home 
for  the  colored  man,  should  prove 
for  a  time  a  source  of  temptation  to 
vice.  Only  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  white  man,  not  the  black,  made 
the  city  with  its  pitfalls  and  evils  ; 
and  if  stumbling  in  them  is  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  deterioration  in  the 
black,  shall  their  creation  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  elevation  in  the  white  ? 
Moreover,  the  restricted  sphere  of 
activity  available  to  trained  artisans 
and  scholars  of  the  ostracized  race 
may  have  something  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  conditions  which 
critics  justly  condemn.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  You  shut  the  door 
in  the  face  of  skilled  mechanics,  and 
you  admit  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  to 
every  profession  except  that  of  the 
clergy,  because  complexion  and 
lineage  are  not  as  yours,  and  then 
you  affect  surprise  that  these  de- 
barred men  and  women  are  discon- 
tented, are  unwilling  to  become  day 
laborers,  and  perhaps  fall  into 
vicious  courses.  What  would  we  do 
were  the  cases  reversed  ?  Would 
you  submit  to  such  treatment  with 
philosophical  meekness  ?     If  it  did 
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not  crush  you,  it  would  anger  you. 
Ought  we  not,  then,  to  make  allow- 
ance for  its  crushing  effect  on  the 
negro,  and  judge  his  shortcomings 
accordingly  ? 

Though  the  criticisms  we  have 
examined  cannot  have  impaired  our 
confidence  in  the  educational  solu 
tion  of  race  problems,  they  must 
have  created  the  impression  that  en 
lightened  measures,  wise  precau- 
tions and  generous  provisions  are 
indispensable  to  success.  And.  if 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  some  of 
these  necessary  requirements,  it  will 
probably  serve  to  establish  our  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  we  are 
defending.  Thus  it  will  go  far  to- 
ward disarming  antagonism  if  pains 
are  taken  to  show  by  vivid  examples 
the  fitness  of  education  to  elevate 
and  civilize  the  so  called  inferior 
races.  An  instance  of  this  power 
we  have  in  the  recent  history  of 
Japan,  whose  people  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  West  by  their 
remarkable  progress.  They  have 
neither  been  emasculated  nor  de- 
moralized by  their  contact  with 
European  institutions  and  learning. 
In  science,  in  civil  engineering,  in 
military  prowess  and  organization, 
and  in  civil  administration  they  are 
beginning  to  take  high  rank.  No 
opium  is  allowed  in  their  territories, 
and  youths  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
use  tobacco  until  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  have  the  one-man 
and  one-woman  rule  adopted  in 
wedlock.  The  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  are  unknown  among 
this  people.  They  are  temperate, 
and  know  very  little  of  scandals 
such  as  are  enacted  in  our  police 
courts ;  and  if  occasionally  they 
have  more  than  one  wife,  they  are 
both  wives,  and  not  something  else. 
In  commerce  they  are  making  rapid 
strides,  though  it  is  said  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  carrying  their  civili- 


zation too  far,  in  that  they  are  in- 
disposed, unlike  the  Chinese,  to  pay 
their  debts.    The  latter  drive  a  hard 
bargain,  and  are  keen  in  trade,  but 
they  may  be  relied  on  to  keep  their 
promises.     Formerly  Japan  was  as 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  China  ;  but  fifty  years  of  strenu- 
ous   effort    have   thoroughly    trans- 
formed her,  and  she  is  now  regarded 
as  the  England  of  the  East.    Similar 
aptness   to    receive  Western    civili- 
zation   is   claimed  for   the  Filipino 
children  of  Manilla  by  the  superin- 
tendent  of  education    in  that  city, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Anderson.   He  says  :  "  The 
Manilla  native  is  not  a  savage  ;  he 
appreciates  civilization,  and  highly 
prizes   good  education.     He  wants 
his  children   to   know   English,  and 
to   obtain    a    good    common   school 
training."*     Given    fair    conditions 
for   progress,  and   the   great  archi- 
pelago may  witness  as  wonderful  a 
change  as  has  taken  place  in  Japan. 
And  in  America,  in  men  like  Booker 
T.  Washington,  we  have  evidence  of 
unmistakable  force  that  the  negro  is 
not  necessarily  inferior  to  the  Japan- 
ese or  the  Tagalogs.     It  may  be  said 
that  such  men  are  exceptional   and 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  race.     But 
will   it  be  maintained,  because   the 
whites   do   not    produce   an  annual 
crop  of  Shakespeares,   Bacons   and 
Gladstones,  that  the  common   stock 
is  degenerate   and  incapable  of  de- 
velopment ?     No,  these  choice  spir- 
its   are  the  very  fruit  and  flower  of 
the    old  tree,  and  indicate  what  the 
old  tree  can  do.     And,  to   me,  edu- 
cated  and   brilliant  colored   people 
are   samples   of  race   potentialities, 
and  are  the  scattered  prophecies  of 
what   shall  be  on  a  wider   scale  in 
coming  years.     These  and  other  in- 
stances should  not   be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  advocates  of  education.     An 
ounce  of  demonstration  is  worth  a 
pound  of  argument ;  and  multitudes 
*  Forum,  August,  1900,  p.  208. 
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will  be  ready  to  second  our  en- 
deavors, and  we  ourselves  will  work 
with  more  zeal  and  less  misgiving, 
if  we  keep  prominent  the  evidence 
that  the  educational  method  has 
passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage. 

To  this,  permit  me  to  add,  if  we 
aie  anxious  to  succeed,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  press  the  point  of  race 
inferiority  too  far.  When  we  hold 
in  what  pretty  much  amounts  to 
contempt  those  whom  we  would  en- 
lighten, we  naturally  indispose  t'  em 
to  rtC'  ive  our  ministrations,  and  we 
are  in  danger  of  rendering  only 
slovenly  service.  Sullenness  on  the 
one  side  and  supercil  ousness  on  the 
other  will  render  abortive  the  most 
commendable  and  promising  enter- 
prises. Ttie  race  prejudices  of  the 
Saxon,  whether  English  or  Ameri- 
can, ae  very  strong  ;  and  he  usually 
takes  no  prins  to  conceal  them  If 
he  is  not  cruel,  he  is  domineering, 
dictatorial,  and  at  times  a  ir  fie 
brutal  He  is  not  1  ked  by  yellow 
and  black  skins.  He  is  feared  and 
flattered,  but  he  is  not  liked  Even 
the  blessings  he  confers  do  not 
reconcile  the  weaker  tribes  to  his 
rule.  It  is  said  that  Americans  are 
distasteful  to  t' e  people  of  Cuba 
and  I'orto  Rico,  even  more  so  than 
were  the  Spaniards  And  yet  they 
are  benefactors;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  apparently  have  an  off  nsive 
way  of  conferring  benefactions  and 
of  making  the  recipients  feel  the 
favor  they  confer.  Thus,  while  they 
are  doing  friendly  acts  they  are 
making  enemies.  This  overbearing 
and  haughty  sense  of  superiority 
which  has  made  the  English  to  be 
sincerely  detested  by  various  na- 
tions must  necessarily  impair  the 
efficiency  of  educational  endeavors. 
1  he  feeling  of  He  drickje  Stoffels 
for  Rembrandt  was  doubtless 
coarsely  expressed,  when  she  said 
to   ihe    elders   of   the    Church  who 


were  di-pleased  with  her  relations 
to  the  painter:  "  I  w  uld  rather  go 
to  hell  with  Rembrandt  Harmeiis 
than  play  a  harp  in  heaven,  sur- 
rounded by  such  as  you;  "but,  at 
tht-  same  time,  considering  the 
harshness  of  the  Dutch  inquisitors, 
it  was  not  unnatural,  Aud  there 
are  multitudes  emeiging  from  bar- 
barism who  would  rather  remain  in 
the  hell  <'f  ignorance  than  suffer  the 
humiliation  of  being  made  to  realize 
at  every  step  t  eir  inferiority  by 
those  who  would  translate  them  to 
their  heaven  of  knowledge  T  hey, 
oo  have  sen-iibilities  which  may  be 
outraged  The  Saxon  shoiikl  lay 
thi>  to  heart.  He  is  not  ungenerous 
or  unkind,  but  he  is  often  thought- 
less, and  is  not  always  considerate 
of  o  hers.  He  sh  nld  remember  that 
all  the  good  qualities  of  human 
nature  are  not  in  his  exclusive  pos- 
session, rhe  Latin  and  the  Celt 
excel  him  in  several  particulars,  and 
he  could  hardly  have  made  his  own 
civilization  without  borrowing  from 
theirs.  And  in  the  far  East  the 
Hindu  and  the  Chinese  are  not  with- 
out their  racial  excellencies.  He  is 
undoubtedly  more  aggressive,  in- 
ventive, and  even  ere  tive,  than  the 
people  of  the  East ;  but  they  are 
moe  meditative,  more  temperate 
and  patient.  The  negro,  als  ,  is  not 
destitute  of  native  gifts  and  powers 
which  may  contribute  by-and  by  to 
the  gene  al  advantage  of  mankind. 
These  distinctions  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  despised  by  the  new 
dominant  race  Its  own  superiority 
and  supremacy  are  acknowledged. 
No  necessity  exi  ts  for  it  to  prove 
its  mastery.  This  is  acknowledged. 
He  is  overlord,  and  his  empire  is 
not  in  danger.  Let  him,  then,  if  he 
really  desires  to  solve  the  problems 
we  are  confronting,  be  genei'usly 
considerate  f  the  weak,  and  never 
forget  that  they  are  human  beings. 
As    among   the    people  of  his   own 
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blood,  there  are  many  who  are  in- 
fer or  in  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
and  yet  are  entitled  lo  fair  and 
gentle  treatment ;  so  among  the  mil- 
lions of  earth's  inhabitants  they 
who  are  least  promising  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  helpful 
tenderness  and  sympathetic  brother 
liness. 

But,  yet  further,  the  educational 
solution    demands   that  we   do  not 
forf  it  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
those  we  would  enlighten  and  civi- 
lize     If  we  talk  of  honor,  chastity, 
purity,  freedom,  justice  as  being  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  Christian  in 
telligence,    an    intelligenre    fostered 
by    our    schools,    and    then    ignore 
tt  em   in  our  ordinary  dealings,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that   our  testi- 
mony will  produce  but  a  slight  im- 
pression.    Why  should  the  heathen 
go  to  school  only  to  learn  what  he 
knows  already ;  and  why  should  he 
be  tolerant  o'  our  assumptions  when 
he  perceives  that  they  do   not   pre 
vent  us  from  fastening  vices  on  him 
for  fiur  selfi  h  gain,  or  from  violating 
solemn    treat  es   when    it    suits  our 
convenience,   or    from    stealing   his 
territory  "vhen  we  are  minded  to  en- 
large our  trade  ?     The  colored  man 
sees   that    superior    intelligence    is 
employed   by  the   white  to  deprive 
him    of  his    vote   and  to  keep  him 
from  rising  ;  is  it  to  be  counted  sur 
prising  if  he  comes  also  to  use  edu 
cation  as  a  means  to  cheat  and  get 
abend  of  others  ?     Is  he  to  be  con- 
demned if,  in    view  of   the    past,  he 
hesitates   to  commit  himself  to  the 
trainmg  of  the  white  man  ;  or,  if  he 
does   so,  does   so   in    the  hope  that 
the    result  will   make  him  as  shifty, 
wily  and  calculating  as  his  teacher? 
Perhaps   he   is   guilty   for   not  dis- 
criminating ;  but    in  his  position  it 
is  not  easy  to  discriminate.     In  all 
of  our   great   cities  we  have  many 
shiftless  wh  te  people,  we  have  in 
temperate  multitudes,  and  we  have 


criminals  of  every  degree  There 
are  crowds  of  colored  people  who 
fall  into  their  evil  wa^s,  and  let  us 
admit,  in  proportion  to  the  popula 
tion,  in  greater  numbers,  and  we  do 
not  make  the  allowance  that  we 
should  tor  the  fo  ce  of  example  But 
the  rati  >  is  no  greater  than  we 
should  expect  ;  for,  taking  into  con 
sideiation  their  opportimit  es  and 
advantages,  the  whites  are  more  in- 
excusable than  the  blacks  The 
excesses  of  both  are  to  be  denounced. 
No  terms  are  harsh  enough  in  which 
to  express  our  reprobation  ol  the 
black  man's  crimes  against  person 
and  property  ;  but  no  excuse  should 
be  so  ight  for  the  mob  violence  of 
the  white,  whether  in  the  East  or 
South.  What  is  specially  needed 
to  day  is  for  the  superior  race  to  act 
in  a  superior  way  ;  and  by  its  hon- 
orable dealings,  by  its  magnanimity 
and  by  its  own  respect  for  law,  and 
its  determination  that  ihe  negro 
shall  not  violate  it  either,  to  compel 
that  es  eerTi,  reverence  and  confi- 
dence, without  which  the  mission  of 
education  will  be  hopelessly  embar- 
rassed. 

I  he  broader  application  of  the 
principle  we  are  illustrating  is  sug- 
gested by  current  history  in  Chma. 
It  is  to  be  explained  only  by  consid- 
ering certain  events  which  have 
shaken  Chinese  confidence  in  the 
European  powers  Dr.  James  Legge 
relates  a  conversation  he  had  in  1877 
with  Kwo  Snng-Tao,  Chinese  am- 
bassador to  London.  The  question 
the  gentlemen  were  discuss  ng  was 
whether  England  or  China  morally 
was  the  better  of  the  two  ;  and  when 
the  doctor  answered  "  England,"  he 
was  met  by  the  inquiry  :  "  You  say 
that ;  then  how  is  it  that  England 
insists  on  our  taking  her  opium  ?" 
Well  might  such  a  query  have 
startled  Dr.  Legge,  for  it  reveals  an 
anomaly  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
England.     But    the    history  of  this 
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outrage  is  onlv  a  sign  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  European  nations  10 
ward  China  during  the  last  25  years, 
and  which  has  led  up  to  the  present 
murderous  retaliation.  Time  was, 
according  to  Co!qulioun,  when  for 
eigners  were  not  unwelcome  to  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Mafco  Polo  was 
well  received,  and  even  appointed 
to  office,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  generously  treated  A  ch  nge, 
however,  came  over  rulers  and  \,eo 
pie,  and  the  strongest  aversion  to 
strangers  and  aliens  was  studiously 
fostered.  This  was  due  at  first  to 
the  fear  they  inspired  in  the  govern 
ing  dynasty,  a  fear  justified  by  sub 
sequent  events;  for  on  eve  y  possible 
occasion,  and  witii  ev.-ry  provoca 
tion  the  mo  t  exacting  demandsweire 
made  by  the  European  powers.  Tne 
ports  on  the  Yangtsze  River  were 
opened  to  trade  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  murd  r  of  a  British  consul 
(1874-).  Other  ports  have  been 
opened  through  diplomatic  threats, 
and  (iermany  and  Russia  have  not 
hesitated  for  slight  cause  to  demand 
territorial  rights,  so  that  the  Chinese 
must  be  criminally  blind  if  they 
failed  to  see  that  the  so  c  died  civil 
ized  world  is  intent  on  logically  con 
eluding  a  series  of  unjust  usu  pa- 
tions  by  a  final  act  of  shameful 
spoliation.  As  Goret  writes  :  "  Ra 
pine,  murder,  and  a  constant  appenl 
to  force  chiefly  characterized  the 
commencement  of  Europe  s  com 
mercial  intercourse  with  China," 
and'these  things  have  disgraced  it 
even  to  this  day.  And  the  United 
States,  by  the  violence  inflicted 
years  ago  on  Chinese  within  its 
borders,  who  were  here  under  the 
protection  of  a  solemn  treaty,  a 
tr.  aty  that  was  annulled  to  please 
the  sand  lot  agitators  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  strengthened  the  intensity  of 
hate  existing  in  China  toward 
foreigners  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  interests  of  our  country  did  not 


demand  a  modification  of  the  then 
existing  tr  aty.  But  it  out;ht  to 
hae  been  brought  about  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  in  a  way  consistent  with 
national  dignity,  and  not  in  a  way 
to  suggest  that  they  who  managed 
its  abrogation  were  more  anxious 
for  p  rty  success  than  for  national 
honor.  It  is  the  fault  ot  many  poli- 
tician' and  statesmen  that  they  do 
not  take  into  their  calculations,  I 
do  not  say  the  retributive  action  of 
providence,  for  most  of  them  be- 
lieve themselves  sufficiently  quick- 
witted to  provide  against  that,  but 
the  normal  workings  of  that  human 
nature  which  they  profess  to  under- 
stand and  to  have  mastered.  His- 
tory is  full  of  instances  where  rulers 
and  their  advisers  have  trampled 
on  their  subjects  and  scorned  their 
protests,  imagining  that  in  the  end 
they  would  settle  down  quietly  and 
submissively.  But  their  fools' para- 
dise has  never  been  enduring. 
Human  nature,  whether  Mongol  or 
Caucasian,  will  bear  just  so  much, 
and  then  despair  inspires  revenge, 
and  we  have  the  massa  res  of  the 
German  peasants'  war,  the  bloody 
terror  of  the  Revolution,  and  now 
the  impotent  and  diabolical  fury  of 
the  Chinese.  Statesmen  not  intoxi- 
cated with  admiration  of  their  own 
genius,  would,  or  should,  have  anti- 
cipated this  outbreak.  It  is  the 
product  of  blundering,  vicious,  sel- 
fish and  rapacious  conduct,  as  de- 
void of  real  statesmanship  as  of 
Christian  honor.  We  sow  the  wind 
and  we  wonder  we  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. Whether  after  the  crisis  is 
past,  a  crisis  full  of  danger,  we  shall 
have  learned  the  lesson,  that  if  we 
would  influence  others  we  must  act 
so  as  to  preserve  their  respect  and 
confidence,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
if  we  have  not,  we  shall  find  both 
at  home  and  abroad  that  the 
triumph  of  education  will  be  retard- 
ed and  fatally  compromised. 
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If  it  is  to  be  advanced  there  is 
another  measure  which  must  not  be 
slighted.       It   is   the    alliance    and 
affiance  of  education  with  religion 
I  am  not  favoring  the  subordm  ition 
of  the  school  to  the  Church,  or  the 
superintendence   of    the    school  by 
thr-    Church ;    for    my    readmg  has 
satisfied  me   that  where    such   rela 
tionship    has   existed    it    has   often 
come  to  pass  that    the   relationship 
has  been    substituted   for   the  piety 
and  morality  which  it  was  supposed 
to  foster.      This,  perhaps,  does  not 
necessarily  follow.      But  still  it  is  a 
peril.     Let  Christian  denominations 
found    schools,    and    let    mdividual 
Christians  feel    an    interest   in  tneir 
management   and   share  in  the  gov 
ernment,  but  the  of^cial  control  had 
better    not    be    vested    in    church 
organizations    as    such.     The  day, 
however,  has    not    come,  and  never 
will,  lor  a  divorce  of  the  cultivated 
intellect    from    the    Christian    con- 
science.      Professor    Straton    com- 
plains of  vicious  tendencies  among 
the  educated  negroes  ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  complain   that  among  the 
whites,  also,  there    is   much   in    the 
way   of   unrighteousness    to   be  de 
plored      The    white    man    may  not 
fall   into  the  same  excesses    as  his 
black  brother,  but    of   that  I  am  in 
doubt  ;  siiU  he  is  far  from  realizing 
in    his   conduct    anything    like    the 
ethical    conceptions  of  Jesus.     The 
land  is  full  of  reports  of   his  greed, 
his  tricks  of  trade,  and  his  disregard 
of  sacred  obligations,  and   there  is 
an  impression  that  something  must 
be  done  to  arrest  the  drift.  Primarily 
the  duty  of  stemming  the  tide  rests 
with  the  Church,  but   of  her  ability 
to  do    so   there    are  serious  doubts. 
Her  power  over   public  morals  does 
not  seem   to  be  very  great,  and  her 
grip  on   the  ethical  life  ol  the  world 
does   not  appear    to  be  very  strong 
1  am  sure,  with  the  resources  at  her 
disposal,    she    is   capable  of    doing 


better  work  than  she  is  doing.  The 
>chools  and  Colleges  must  hasten 
to  co-operate  with  her.  Without 
the  religious  spirit  education  will 
not  solve  race  problems  ;  for  with- 
out it,  education  m  ly  foster  intel- 
lectual pride,  and  fail  to  inculcate  a 
just  view  of  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
and  may  at  least  create  only  an 
aristocratic  oligarchy  of  culture  If 
experts  are  to  be  credited,  there  are 
now  good  reasons  tor  Colleges  and 
Universities  to  labor  more  ardently 
than  ever  on  behalf  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress They  have,  of  late,  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  a  bias  against  evan- 
gelical faith,  thus  impairing  the 
f  undations  of  personal  and  social 
morals  without  being  able  to  furnish 
other  or  better  ones  i  do  not  un- 
dertake to  pronounce  on  the  justice 
of  this  allegation.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a  matter  of  surpas- 
sing moment  to  the  world  that  our 
schools  should  everywhere  foster 
Christianity  — historical,  inspired, 
spiritual,  broad,  toler  nt  Chris- 
tianity— if  education  is  to  achieve 
ts  best,  and  is  to  succeed  in  solving 
the  problems  of  race  and  color. 

Education  what  a  word  is  this, 
how  vast,  comprehensive,  and  far 
reaching,  so  exhaustless  in  the 
variety  and  richness  of  its  meaning, 
that  through  the  centuries  and  at 
this  hour  in  a  thousand  institutions 
of  letrning.  thoug'tful  men  have 
been  striving  to  discover  the  terms 
of  its  definition.  And  this  inquiry 
must  continue  ;  for  so  long  as  it 
halts,  blunders  are  possible,  and 
poss  bl}'  it  is  thee  blunders  that  call 
forth  criticism,  and  impair  ron- 
fi  lence  in  the  power  of  education 
itself  to  co-ordin  te  and  harmonize 
the  races.  It  will  not  do  to  assume 
that  we  have  sounded  its  dep  hs  and 
scaled  its  heights,  and  that  it  has 
no  new  unsuspected  potentialities 
to  be  brought  up  from  its  deeps,  and 
no   fresh  vistas    and   visions    to    be 
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discovered  from    its  summits.     Not 
until  we  know  man  more  completely, 
man    in    the    mystery  of  his  higher 
nature,     in     the    capacitips    of    his 
thought    and    the    resources    of   his 
feelings ;    not    until    we    know    him 
more  thoroughly  iu  the  comp  exity  I 
of  his    physical    being,  and    in   the  I 
siibtilties  and  solitudes  of  his  spiri 
tual  essence,  and  not  until  we  know 
him    in    his  strange  variety   of  race 
and  blood,  and,  more  than  'his,  not 
until    we   know    more    scientifically 
how  to   relate  him  to    the  universe, 
seen  and  unseen,   and    how  and  by 
what    fine    instruments    to  quicken 
and  call  forth   into  activity  all    that 
is    now  latent    in    his  soul,  can   we 
h  pe  to  fashion  such    a    conception 
of    education    as    will    be    commen 
surate  with    its    grandeur    and  with 
the    sublimity   of  the   mission  it  is 
destined  to  accomplish.      Until  then 
we  are  merely   stu  nblmg  along,  not 
altoge  her   sure   of  our  ground,  but 
doing  our  best,  and  thankful  that  it 
is   no  worse      Our   relative  failures, 
however,  are    not    due  to  the  weak 
ness  and  insufficiency  of  the  method 
relied  on,  but  to  the  crude  and  nar 
row    ideas   of  its  nature  and  scope, 
and  to  the  comparatively  coarse  and 
immature  means  and   appliances  at 
our  disposal     Nevertheless,  «emust 
not  be  discouraged.      As  critics  and 
reformers    have  suggested  no  other, 
and    certainly  no    better,  substitute 
for  the    solution    of  race    problems 
than    education,  and    merely    assail 
and  disparatje   our  only  hope,  let  us 
press  forward    and    strive,  and   still 
strive,  to  relieve  it  from  defects  and 
perfect  its  facilities  and  instruments 
This  is  the  duty  of  the  present  hour. 
E(iucation    to    be   effective  in  corn 
passing  'he  end  we  have  been  con 
sidering,  must   be  intellectual,  spiri- 
tual, scientifir,   technical,    practical 
and    cosmopolitan       It    must    make 
the  man    master    of   himself,  of  his 
mind,  passions,  will,  and,  humanly 


speaking,  master  of  his  world-des- 
tiny But,  in  addition  it  must  train 
him  out  of  his  localisms  and  provin- 
cialism^J,  out  of  his  race  and  creed 
prejudices,  must  teach  him  to  dis- 
cern in  every  human  being  a  brother, 
and  open  his  eyes  o  see  that  his 
heritage  is  the  entire  earth  and  the 
univer  e  as  well  Measures  and 
provisions  calculated  to  promote 
and  secure  such  an  education  as  this 
may  well  occup}'  the  thought  of  our 
most  cultured  men,  and  may  well 
appeal  to  the  generosity  and 
affluence  of  our  most  sagacious  and 
philanthropic  citizens;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  furnished  and 
adopted  will  race  problems  beco  ne 
a  memory  of  the  sad  and  savage 
past,  and  the  way  be  cleared  fo'  the 
final  triumph  of  the  highest,  and 
the  only  true,  civilization 

In  this  noble  w  rk  we  have  a 
right  to  expe  t  the  great  Universi- 
ties to  lead  It  is  just  here  that 
they  find  their  opportu..ity  in 
modern  life  to  be  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  earlier  history  We 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  tiiis 
discussion  that  from  Athens  to  Ox- 
ford they  had  potently  and  directly 
influenced  national  development. 
They  must  not  fail  society  now.  It 
is  for  them,  assuming  the  proud 
name  "  University.'  to  be  universal 
in  their  spirit  and  scope.  They 
must  not  be  content  to  exist  for 
themselves  alone.  Not  only  ought 
they  to  perfect  education  in  its 
ideals,  aims  and  m^-thods,  they 
ought  also  to  train,  equip,  and  in- 
spire men  and  women  to  go  forth  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  as  its  mission- 
aries. Fair  Harvard  in  brim^nng 
Cuban  teachers  to  its  summer 
schools  has  set  a  notable  exa  .pie  of 
what  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  can  do  for  the  advance- 
ment of  enlightenment  '  eyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  ovvn  country. 
Perhaps  the  next  enterprise  should 
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be  inaugurated  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  should  consist  in  the 
dispatch  of  an  adequate  body  of 
professors  to  Manila  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  instructors  of 
youth.  Th  s  would  certainly  be  a 
species  of  "affiliation"  worthy  its 
highest  ambition,  and  would  be  a 
form  of  'benevolent  assimilation'' 
acceptable  to  both  political  camps 
Never  let  us  forget  that  in  eastern 
lands,  not  excepting  China,  there  is 
at  present  a  wide  and  open  door  in 
viting  teachers  from  our  western 
world.  The  demand  for  books  and 
other  appliances  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge  has  increased  wonder- 
fully of  late  in  Asia,  and  the  oppor 
tunity  for  efficient  service  at  hom^ 
was  never  greater.  What  we  need 
is  an  efF:;ctive  company  of  heroic 
missionary  teachers,  men  and 
women  who  as  ardently  believe  in 
the  power  of  education  as  the  older 
missionaries  believed,  and  yet  be- 
lieve, in  the  power  of  evangelism 
These  should  be  raised  up  and  sent 
forth,  as  Wyclifte  sent  out  his 
preaching  friars,  by  our  great  Uni 
versities,  that  thev  may  advance  the 
cause  of  education  in  those  regions 
on  this  contment  where  as  yet  it 
has    not     been      established,      and 


beyond  our  borders  to  those  distant 
lands  where  its  bl'-ssings  are  yet 
unknown  And  if  they  shall  accept 
this  responsibility,  and  in  the  spi  it 
of  that  expansion  which  has  so 
charmed  our  American  people  of 
late  shall  fulfill  ts  ma  ifest  require- 
ments, then  to  them  shall  belong  the 
honor  of  solving  those  race  prob- 
lems which  have  been  the  despair 
of  publicists  and  philanthropists  for 
centuries  But  if  they  shall  count 
it  a  small  thing  and  visionary  — 
well,  at  least,  I  shall  have  delivered 
my  message  and  have  spoken  as  the 
Christ  would  have  spokjn  on  behalf 
of  the  despised  and  ostr  cised  ;  and 
shou'd  these  be  my  last  words  in 
this  imperial  city,  and  before  this 
imperial  seat  of  learning,  it  will 
ever  be  my  consolation  that  they 
were  devoted,  as  1  trust  my  la  t 
words  on  earth  may  be,  to  that  great 
cause  of  human  brotherhood  for 
which  Christ  died,  and  whose 
triumph  in  the  future  no  present 
race  antagonisms  and  chss  preju- 
dices can  hope  to  defeat  :  for 

"  Is  it  a  dream  ? 
N»v,  but  th^  lack  of  it  the  Hream, 
And  failing  it,  life's  1  )Vc;  anri  wca  th  a  dream, 
And  all  the  world  a  dream." 

—  The  University  Record,  Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY  QUESTION. 

Graduate. 


THE  "  University  Question,"  brief- 
ly outlinedinyour  lastissue,has 
since  then  been  making  further 
developments  Queen's,  the  pnn 
cipal  actor,  has  taken  a  step,  or 
rather  several  steps,  in  advance 
towards  the  final  stage  of  its  de 
velopment.  The  attitude  of  Toronto 
University,  to  judge  from  recent  ut- 
terances of  s  me  prominent  grad- 
uates, still  seems  one  of  expectant 
hostility 


The  steps  taken  by  Queen's  are, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  its  an- 
nual m  eting  last  April  discussed 
the  advisabil  ty  of  nationalizing  the 
University  and  placmg  it  under  a 
more  representative  boa'd  of  trus- 
tees, an  1  of  eoverning  th  ■  I  heologi- 
cal  Faculty  by  a  special  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly 

The    subject  came  up  before  tlie 
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General  Assembly  at  its  annual 
meeting  last  sum  ner  in  connection 
with  the  usual  report  of  the  authori- 
ties of  Queen's  University  The 
Assembly  last  summer  expressed 
itself  as  "  gratified  by  the  proposal 
to  have  the  I  heological  Faculty 
under  the  care  of  a  special  board 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  ;  and 
added  that  it  "  would  approve  of 
any  well  considered  change  in  the 
constitu  ion  of  the  University  which 
would  still  further  increase  its  us; 
fulness  by  making  the  b  idy  of  trus 
tees  more  completely  representative 
ot  the  undenominational  character 
of  the  work  which  it  is  at  present 
doing.''  A  committee;  was  also  ap 
pomted  to  aid  the  c  mmittee  of 
the  trustees  in  arriving  at  a  final 
conclusion 

In  the  month  of  October  last  the 
city  of  Kingston,  the  seat  of  Queen's 
Univers  ty,  voted  on  its  own  initia 
tive,  and  by  an  enormous  majority, 
the  sum  ot  $50,000  to  the  Univer 
sity,  to  be  expended  on  buildmg  ad- 
ditional class  room  and  laboratory 
accommociation,  necessitated  by  the 
la  ge  increase  ir  the  attendance  of 
students  during  recent  years.  This 
act  was,  as  already  noted,  spon 
taneous,  and  took  place  when 
Q  leen's  was  still,  nomina  ly  at  least, 
a  Pre  byterian  and  denomi  ational 
insti'u  ion.  This,  in  a  city,  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishropric, 
and  of  an  Anglican  bishopric  as 
well  as  a  strongiiold  of  Methodism, 
woui  I  seem  to  show  that  Queen  s, 
even  u  i<!er  its  old  constitution  was 
not  consid  red,  by  those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge,  either  sectarian  or 
inefficient.  Coupled  with  this  grant 
fro  n  the  city  was  a  pledge  from  the 
Un'versity  authorities  to  •  xpend 
$35,000  of  University  funds  in  the 
erection  of  further  accomiuod  tinn 
for  the  School  of    Practical  Science 

At  the   beginning  of  Novetnber  a 
convention    was    held   in   Kingston, 


consisting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  of  all  others  interested  in 
Queen's  University  '*  to  consider  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  charier 
which  were  submitted  by  the  trus- 
tees to  the  last  General  Assembly." 
It  was  unannnously  resolved  that 
Queen's  University  should  be  unde- 
nominational ;  that  the  Faculty  of 
t  heology  should  be  under  the  man- 
agfement  of  a  board  distinct  from 
the  governing  board  of  ihe  Uni- 
versity ;  that  the  matriculation  stu- 
dent as  well  as  the  graduates  and 
benefactors  should  be  part  of  the 
corporation  and  represented  on  the 
Governing  Board  ;  that  the  grad- 
uates respectively  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  to  an  extent  n)t 
exceeding  one  third  each, by  election 
or  CO  option  ;  and  that  the  city  of 
Kingston  be  represented  and  that 
provision  be  made  for  representing 
the  government  of  the  province. 

Details,  appertaining  to  these  re- 
<;olutions  or  incident  to  the  consti- 
tutional changes  contemplated, were 
left  over  for  discussio  1  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  trustees  and  the 
Assembly's  committee,  who  are  to 
report  on  their  conclusions  for  fur- 
ther consideration  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  University  Council 
next  spring. 

This  is  the  present  position  of  the 
"University  Question"  as  far  as 
Queen's  is  concerned  It  is  a  posi- 
tion largelv,  if  not  entirely,  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  and  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  University's  expan- 
sion. 

The  Theological  Faculty  from 
being,  it  may  be  said,  the  entire 
University,  is  now  but  a  sm  dl 
fracti  in  of  it,  while  several  Arts  and 
Science  departments  that  did  not 
even  exist  fifteen  or  twenty  y  ars 
32:0,  are  now  among  he  most 
flourishing  of  the  University.  At 
its  commencement  the  staff  were 
entirely,  and    the    students  largely, 
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if  not  entirely  Presbyterians.  Now, 
while  among  the  instructors  and 
students,  (apart  from  those  in  The- 
olo^)),  Pre.shyterians  may  be  in  the 
majoiity,  MetliOihsts,  Anglicans, 
Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Con 
greg  iiionalists  and  others  are  repre- 
sented 

It  was  therefore  thought  that  if 
the  University  were  h>  rise  equal  to 
the  occasion  and  meet  the  euiands 
made  upon  her,  she  should  adojt  a 
new  constitution  adapted  to  actual 
conditions.      This  has  been  done 

Tiie  University  hds  a  respectable 
endowtnt  ni  of  her  own,  which  along 
with  fees  and  other  sources  of  rev- 
enue produces  for  all  purposes  an 
annual  income  ot  about  $45  000. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  devote. I 
to  the  Arts  and  Science  Faculties  of 
the  University.  Some  important 
departments  are,  however,  stdl 
undermanned.  Under  the  new  *e 
gime  this  want  will  be  still  mor  felt. 
To  supply  it  or  at  least  to  help  sup 
ply  it,  it  seems  to  be  the  intention 
to  ask  the  Ontario  Government  for 
financial  aid 

It  has  a  eady  been  said  that  the 
part  likely  to  be  played  by  Toronto 
University  in  this  'Universiy 
Question  "'  will  be  hostiliu^  and 
opposition  to  Queen's.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  hostility  and  oppo- 
position  is  to  prevent  Queen's  ftom 
obtaining  State  aid  This  was 
voiced  by  the  learned  President  of 
UniversitvCollege  in  his  Commence- 
ment Day  address.  He  character 
ized  a  reques'  by  Queen's  to  the 
provincial  government  for  aid,  as 
an  "agg  ession''on  Toronto  Univer 
sity  to  be  resisted  by  all  friend-  of 
this  institution.  Toronto  he  added 
is  the  child  of  the  province  and  as 
such  is  alone  entitled  to  the  support 
of  the  parent. 

The  friends  of  Queen's  answer 
that  the  child  has  been  long  enough 
supported  by  the  parent,  and  that  it 


o  ght  now  to  be  selfsupp  rting. 
Queens  they  claim,  is  really  in 
everything  except  n  receiving  sup- 
port, as  mu  h  the  child  of  the  cou  1- 
try  as  Toronto  Queen's  educates 
the  young  people  ot  the  country  as 
well  as  Toronto  or  any  of  the  affili- 
ated colleges.  She  educates  not 
only  for  priv  te  life,  bu  also  or  the 
professions,  including  the  teaching 
profession  which  is  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  State.  In  this  protes- 
sion  alone  it  is  chimed,  and  doubt- 
less on  reliable  authority,  that 
Que  n's  has  in  the  last  ten  years 
proportio  ately  outstripped  I  o- 
ronto.  About  ten  years  ago  there 
were  scarcely  a  dozen  graduates  or 
undergraduates  ot  Queen's  in  the 
High  Schools.  Now  about  20  per 
cent,  of  th'-  total  number  of  tt^achers 
in  the  High  Srhoois  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  of  the  province  received 
iheir  non  professional  training  at 
Queen's.  Toronto  can  lay  claim  to 
the  majority,  but  not  to  all  ot  ihe 
remaining  So  per  rent.  And  her 
new  constitution  will  further  in- 
crease he-r  efficiency  and  the  scope 
of  her  work 

If,  then  Toronto  is  still  to  receive 
provincial  aid.  in  addition  to  h^^r 
already  large  revenue,  the  friends 
of  Queen's  claim  a  propor  ionate 
'^hare  of  it  for  the  work  done  by 
Queen's  in  the  higher  education  of 
the  country 

The  friends  and  alumni  of  Qieen's 
who  have  also  been  her  benetactors 

nd  supporte  s,  constitute  no  incon- 
sideralile  propor  tion    of  the  electors 

f  the  province  that  contribute  to  t  he 
revenue  of  Toronto.  This  is  an  ad- 
(htional  reason,  they  claim  why  the 
State  should  help  supp  rt  their  in 
stitution,  which,  also  accord  ng  to 
them,  is  the  institution  of  the  State 
in  as  far  as  it  does  the  work  of  the 
State 

But  in  advancing  th  ir  claim  on 
these    grounds,  they    wish    it    to  be 
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understood  that  they  do  not  medi 
tate  any  ag<?ression  on  the  revenue 
now  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  I  oronto.  I  liev  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  legitii  ate 
requirements  ot  Toronto  Unr-ersity. 

As   a   friend  and  graduate  of  To 
roDto    University,    we    regret    that 
President     Lou   on.      a     gentleman 
otht-rwise    noted     for     moderation, 
tact    and    judgment,    shou.d    have 
allowed  himself  to  make  use   of  the 
terms   which    he    did    in    his    Com 
menrement    addr  ss.     I'o   suppose 
as  Dr   Loudon  did,  that  any  respon 
sihle,    representative     body    won  d 
vote  away  the  people's  money  with 
out    retaining   any   control  over  its 
disposal  seems  to  display  a   lack  of 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of   free  institutions      In 
an\'  case  it  wap  an  unnecessary  an 
ticipaiion  for  the  Board  ol  Trustees 
of   Queen's    have,    as    already  ^aid, 
P'ovided  for  such  a  contingency. 

Mr.  S.  hiake,  QC,  in  a  rec<  nt 
address  before  the  Students'  Union 
of  Toronto,  spoke  along  the  same 
lines  when  he  designated  Queen  s  as 
a  denominational  Univerbity.  and 
added  that  all  other  denominational 
Universities  would  have  as  good 
a    light    to    State    aid    as    Queen's 


Mr.  Blake's  argument  would  theor- 
eti<  ally  b-  correct  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ai  least,  if  his  premise  were 
correct.  Queen's  wa  to  all  intents 
and  pnrp  ses  no  longer  a  denomina- 
tional University  whtn  Mr.  Blake 
spoke  Even  ii  such  were  the  case 
he  would  only  be  right  if  the  State 
aid  given  were  p  oportionate  to  the 
private  revenues  to  the  strength  of 
the  respective  staffs  and  to  the  num- 
•  ers  of  graduates  and  under- 
graduates of  the  insti  utions  de 
manning  it.  But  Queens  intends 
to  claim  State  aid  as  an  undt-nom- 
inat  onal  University.  If  t»  e  otherde- 
nominntional  U  ive  sities  choose  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  Queen's  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  ihem  ;  but 
then,  as  just  stated,  aid  would  have 
to  be  proportionate  and  t-  e  reci- 
pients sul>jprt  to  some  control. 
Fritnds  of  Queer  s  could  not  well 
make  an  objections  and  no  reason- 
able man  should. 

The  whole  question,  then,  seems 
to  resolve  itself  into  this :  Shall 
existing  conditions  (apart  from 
Church  controh  remain  and  then 
shall  the  State  give  financial  aid  ac- 
cording to  the  services  received  and 
exercise  contr  1  over  the  expendi 
ture  of  this  aid  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  given  ? 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Observe^ 
has  this  to  say  of  family  life  in  Eng- 
land : 

Nothing  impresses  an  American 
more  in  England  than  the  content 
ment  of  the  middle  nnd  upper  classes 
with  their  home  life,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  t  -e  craving,  so  ever  pre- 
sent in  America,  for  publicity,  and 
the  conservative  character  and  tone 
of  all  amusements  Of  course,  Lon 
don  and  the  large  cities  of  the  king- 
dom have  the  characteristics  of  all 
cosmopolitan  places,  but  the  small 
towns  and  the  countryside  are  a 
homeland,  a  garden  enclosed,  a 
region    of  privacy   and    family   life. 


which  neither  desires  nor  allows 
public  intrusion.  Its  beauties  are 
for  a  chosen  circle,  and  its  pleasures 
are  of  that  simple  nd  family  char- 
acter which  have  no  symp  thy  with 
crowds  and  noise  and  popidar  de- 
monstrations This  is  why  England 
is  s  restful  to  an  American  visitor, 
especially  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  friends  m  the  Mother  Country 
wlio  are  ou'side  of  diplomatic  and 
fashionable  life  Those  who  know 
only  London  and  its  fashionable  life, 
or  the  public  side  of  English  char 
acter,  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
peace  and  healthful  influence  ot  a 
great  part  of  English  living. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 

From  those,  not  blind,  who  wiit  far  day, 

Though  silting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 


That  from  Di  cuss'on's  lips  may  fall 

With  L  fe,   ha'  *oi king  strongly,  binds- 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  inierests  of  all. 


Compliments  of  tbe  Season. 


Wake  me  to-night,  my  mother  dear, 

Thrit  I  may  hear 

The  Christmas  B  lis,  so  soft  and  clear, 

To  hit'h  and  low  jjIi'I  'idi  'gs  It-ll, 

How  Gild  the  Fa'her  1  ved  us  well  ; 

How  Go!  the  Eiemal  Son 

Came  to  utdj  what  we  had  done. 

— /ohtt  Kemble. 


A 


PRIL  number,    1891,  specially 
wanted. 


The  Teacher's    Life — One    of 
the  most    unaccountable    things  to 
laymen    is,    Why  do    teachers  sa) 
that  they  have  hard  work  ?     Other 
laborers,  at    least  work,  eight  hours 
a  day  and  in    many  trades  and  call 
incjs    ten  hours  of    the  twenty-tonr. 
Teachers   generally    work      in    the 
school  room  five  hours  a  day.     But 
our  point  is  that  noteacher  c.n  do  his 
work  by  being  five  hours  in    school 
To  do  his  work  even  in  decent  form 
he  will  be  in  his  room  before  9  a.m. 
and  he  cannot  slip  out  immediately 
at  4  p.m      So  that  even  the  slave  of 
eye  service,  must    be  more  than  five 
hours  at  his  post.      Says  the  manual 
laborer,  "You  are  then  5)^  hours  in 
your  class  room  and  I  ten    m    mine, 
and  moreover  you  have   from  six  to 
eight  week  s    holid  iys  in   the  year  " 
The  business  man  says  :    ''You  deal 
vv  ith      children,    innocent    children 
ready  to  listen  to   you,  to  obey,  and 
to    do  their     best     in   the    ordinary 
work  of  the  school.      We  are  dealinjj 
with  men  onlv  too  ready  to  tnke  ad- 
vantage   of    us,    to  make  profit  for 
themselves  at  our  loss,"  then  he  adds 


significantly,  *  you  are  sure  of  your 
salary,  you  are  not  tro  bled  about 
money,  while  w  are  exposed  to  fail- 
ure at  any  time  "  This  is  t^he  rea- 
soning the  teacher  generally    hears. 

All  this  may  be  true,  and  in  very 
many  cases  is  true,  and  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  teachers  are  care  worn, 
are  constantly  in  need  of  enjoyment 
and  recuperation.  No  class  of 
workers  in  the  community  are  so 
constantly  under  the  pressure  of 
emptying  themsdves  of  nervous, 
vital  energy  as  the  teachers  in  our 
High  and  Public  Schools 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  law, 
work  consumes  energy. 

The  strain  is  ever  present  in  the 
schoolroom,  th-  teacher  has  to 
bear  it,  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
to  children,  many  of  whom  do  n  >t 
wish  to  learn  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  good  order  Many  scholars 
are  at  school  because  they  must. 
How  to  instruct  the  class  and  hold 
the  non-worker  from  int  fer  ng  with 
the  others  is  the  ta^-k  laid  upon  the 
teacher.  Gentle  reader,  do  you 
wonder  at  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
looks  care-worn. 

That  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
teacher  of  many  y  ars  is  the  natural 
result  of    one    will    controlling   for 
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years  the  wills  of  many  ea^er, 
earnest  pupils  set  on  doing  rifjht 
and  of  pupils  set  on  doing  forbidden 
things  or  of  pupils  not  a'-ting  at  all. 

This  is  the  great  demand  on  the 
teachtr  ;  this  it  is  tliat  demands 
the  vacation  every  year. 

Those  who  have  no  experience  in 
teaching  cannot  realize  how  much 
watchfulness  and  steady  de  ermin- 
ation  is  necessary  to  se  ure  fair 
work  from  an  average  school.  A 
person  must  he  some  vears  a  teach 
er  before  he  becomes  conscious 
himself  how  much  vital  force  he  is 
spendi  g 

No    analogy  exists  in    any   other 
sphere   of  labor,     unless  it    be    the 
case  of  a  preacher  when  he  is  speak 
ing    to    an    unsympathetic  coni^re- 
gation. 

The  man  of  business  must  at 
times  put  on  his  hat  and  run 
out  or  he  must  spare  a  day  more  or 
less  to  see  about  his  busmess  but 
the  teacht^r  remain.s,  day  in  day  out 
in  the  same  buildin  %  there  is  no 
break  in  the  inevitable  strain  ;  it  is 
a  part  of  his  burden   but  i'  wears 

Since  the  expenditure  of  ner  ous 
energy  on    the   part  of   th-    'aithf  1 
teacher  is  inevitable,  let  us  cons  de 
th    question  oi  restoring  it  as  rapi  ily 
as  p  ssible 

Af-r  the  dismi^j'^al  of  s  h  ol  at 
three  or  fou--  o'<l  ck  the  teach  r  is 
not  fi  el  fo'  anv  further  w  rk  unti 
supper  '  r  dinn  r.  wh  chever  he 
may  h  ppen  to  have  in  h  eveninsr. 
Some  teachers  unwisely  stay  after 
school  hours  in  the  school  building 
correcting  exercises.  The  wicethin? 
to  do  ts  to  leave  the  school  build 
ing  as  s  on  as  you  convenient!  can. 
Ve-ry  much  of  'he  teacher's  efificiency 
depen-ls  on  the  u=;e  made  by  the 
worker  in  our  schools,  of  the  two  nr 
three  hours  now  at  his  disposal 
The  te^ichers  work  pulls  him  down, 
he\'  ikely  to  be  more  or  If-ss  un- 
hinged,    perhaps    disappointed     by 


lack  pf  expected  success,  worry 
on  account  of  disobedience  or  un- 
expected listlessness.  One  thing 
is  imperative  to  revive  the  lost  elas- 
ticity of  spirit,  and  that  is.  that  the 
teacher  during  these  hours  should 
divest  himself  as  far  as  possible  of 
all  chool  queries  and  worries  He 
cannot  hope  to  think  judicially  on 
these  recent  school  affairs  while  in 
his  present  condition.  To  recover 
lost  power  and  poise  of  mind  is  his 
first  quest.  To  secure  this  the 
teacher,  i  at  all  possible,  must  be  in 
the  open  air. 

All  studies  are  profitable  to  the 
teacher,  every  acquisition  from  book 
or  field  can  be  made  use  of  by  the 
thought  ul  instructor. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  the  irritating  and 
•v^rrving  perplexities  of  the  passing 
day  let  th.  teacher  make  a  choice  of 
some  branch  of  learning  as  a  spe- 
cialty. 

I  he  plants  which  grow  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  streams  in  your 
section  of  the  country,  their  action 
on  the  land,etc.  (physiography) :  the 
industries  in  your  town  or  city,  their 
beginnings  in  Canada  and  else- 
where. In  this  wa),  gradually, 
most  interesting  information  can  be 
collected  to  the  advantage  of  the 
worker  and  to  all  within  his  in- 
fluence. Do  not  forget  to  keep  the 
time  from  school  closing  till  supper 
time  free  for  outdoor  amusement. 
.A.  good  walk  into  the  country,  a 
game  of  tennis  with  an  agreeable 
ompanion  is  a  pleasant  change  and 
tells  favorably  on  body  and  spirit. 

.All  human  knowledge  should  be 
put  under  contrib  ition  and  for 
wholesome  work  must  be  by  the 
te  cher  if  he  aims  at  the  highest  for 
lii>  pupils 

How  to  use  the  evening  by  the 
teacher  is  an  important  considera- 
tion and  what  adds  to  its  peril  is 
that  teaching  in   an  ordinary  school 
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involves  much  of  routine  work.  It 
is  easy  to  fossilize  while  teaching  ; 
you  teach  just  so  much  j-ear  by  \  ear. 
Do  not  keep  your  mind  constantly 
on  tlie  subjects  you  teach,  but 
always  on  you  cholars.  They  ate 
always  new;  they  are  contmually 
showing  freshness,  and  the  teaclie 
moving  with  them  never  becomes 
old.  This  it  is  which  keeps  the 
teac  er  who  ran  count  many  years  in 
his  school-li  e,  hopeful  and  young. 
The  teacher  must  always  be  a  stu- 
dent And  it  is  well  if  his  readmg 
in  the  eveninsis  is  not  too  much 
allied  to  his  school  studies.  Engage 
in  study  that  will  keep  the  mind  alert. 

The  teacher  who  would  do  the 
best  tor  his  school  must  live  a 
social  lie,  the  q  estions  which  meet 
him  in  the  nKina<jement  of  scho  Is 
and  classes  are  very  la-gely  social 
questions  Therefore  every  gain  he 
mak  s  in  social  intercourse  will  lie 
an  addition  to  hi-i  task  of  dealing 
with  pupi  s  For  many  reasons, 
thereore,  the  mas  er  o'  'he  srho  1. 
whether  m  country  or  in  city,  should 
be  on  friendly  terms  with,  at  least, 
the  commun  ty  in  which  the  school 
is  situated. 

This  brief  sketch  contemplates 
that  the  daytime  not  spent  in  school 
is  divided  into  three  parts  :  From 
school  to  su  per,  amusement  ;  ven- 
ings  to  society  and  literarv  woik; 
mornings,  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
school  preparation. 


NCRMAL  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

At  the  Teachers'  Convention, 
touching  the  pro  essional  traininj^  oi 
teachers  there  was  unanimity  among 
speakers  as  to  the  advisability  or 
necessity  of  extending  the  length  of 
the  term  of  the  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  The  reform  was  im 
practicable  in  the  Normal  Schools 
while  tiie  number  of  apphcan  s  was 
so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  capacity 


that  admis  ion  could  be  ofifered  '>nly 
after  a  year  or  eighteen  months' 
waiting.  At  the  Ontario  Education- 
al Convention  three  or  four  years 
ago  the  Minister  of  Education  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  another  Normal 
School  It  ha-d  been  as  good  as 
promised  to  London,  so  v;lien  the 
pres  nt  member  for  that  city,  Col. 
F.  B.  Leys,  was  elected  he  told  the 
Government  that  the  promise  must 
be  executed  without  delay.  In  i8g8 
a  iie  was  selected  and  a  contract 
for  a  handsome  modern  building 
was  given  to  .Mr.  John  Piirdon 

Work  was  bepun  in  the  fall  of 
1898  and  although  it  went  on  with- 
out any  serious  interruption  it  was 
not  got  sufficiently  advanced  to  per- 
mit the  ocrui  ation  of  the  building 
by  students  until  February  of  this 
year  Even  then  only  two  class 
rooms  were  finished  but  the  students 
assembled  and  It^ctures  began  while 
the  remain!  g  rooms  were  pushed 
on  to  completion. 

The  grounds  occupy  a  half-block. 
The  biiil  ing  faces  on  Eimwood 
avenue  along  which  the  Electric 
Street  Railway  runs  and  the  site  ex 
ten-  s  from  Marley  Place  to  Worthey 
Road.  The  front  of  the  edifice 
co'Uains  four  large  r  oms  each 
capable  of  accommodating  100 
student''.  The  two  second  story- 
rooms  are  t^  e  regular  lecture  rooms  ; 
the  west  one  on  th  lower  side  is 
equipped  for  science  lectures  and 
the  eastern  one  is  the  reading  and 
study  room  and  will  contain  the 
library  when  that  necessary  adjunct 
is  provided  The  beautiful  and 
capacious  assem  ly  hall  extends 
rearwar  i  from  the  middle  f  the 
main  part.  The  building  is  h  ated 
bv  steam  on  the  direct  radiation 
system  witii  automatic  control  and 
except  ven  ilation  the  equipment 
from  the  respective  points  of  view  of 
the   plumber,  electrician  and    sani- 
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tarian  are  of  first  class  quality  and 
strictly  modern,  Tiie  imposing  ap 
pearance  ot  the  buildmg  is  height 
entd  by  a  fine  tower  rising  80  feet 
or  more  over  the  main  entrance  and 
oflfenng  an  observatory  that  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  city  and  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  for  several 
miles  beyond  the  city's  limits 

One  of  the  London  Public 
Schools,  a  twtlve-roomed  buildmg. 
known  as  the  Simcoe  Street  School, 
is  used  tor  Model  School  purposes. 
This  school  was  the  joint  Model 
School  for  the  county  and  city  for 
several  jears  so  that  the  staff  enter 
ed  on  the  duties  connected  with  the 
new  Normal  with  the  v.jluable  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  years  of  sue 
cesslul  Model  School  work. 

Staff:  ¥.  W.  Merchant,  MA, 
Principal;  Jno  Dearman,  Vice 
President  ;  Miss  McKenzie,  Kinder- 
garten Directress  ;  F  K  r)dvidson, 
Day  Master  ;  Sergt.  Copeman,  Drill ; 
F.  Evans,  Music  Master. 


SCHOOL    TRUSTEES. 

The  management  of  schools  in 
Boston  has  lately  got  into  an  un 
desirable  condition.  The  weakness 
appeared  unmistakably  when  the 
question  of  re  appoi  itments  came 
up  before  the  "  School  Committee, ' 
i.e..  the  School  Board.  T  le  re- 
appointments of  the  experienced 
and  capable  superintendent  of 
schools  and  one  of  its  esteemed  and 
faithful  supervisors  were  held  in 
abeyance,  thus  endangering  their 
appointments.  The  valuable  services 
of  these  two  tried  servants  of  the 
city  were  retained  only  by  the  elec- 
tors of  Boston  taking  most  active 
steps  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
schemers. 

The  result  of  this  contest  is  that 
the  members  ofthe  Board  are  being 
passed  by  the  electors  ot  Boston  in 
review.     The  conclusions  arrived  at 


are,  (t)  that  the  members  are  large- 
ly part  zan  politicians,  (2)  that  they 
are  inferior  to  the  trustees  that  Bos- 
ton use  1  to  have  in  charge  of  her 
schools  and  who  made  the  common- 
wealth ot  Massdchussetts  the 
model  state  in  school  aflfairs  for  the 
whj.e  country  (3)  .A.n  agitation 
now  vigorously  conducted  to  dim- 
inish the  number  of  trustees,  (now 
24)  and  also  secure  the  appointment 
ot  better  members,  with  regard  to 
school  board,  it  is  claimed: 

"If  properly  performed,  the  duties 
of  the  sch  ol  committees  are  inferior 
to  none  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Instead  of  being  an  un- 
important officer,  a  member  of  a 
school  committee  holJs  the  life  of  a 
community  in  his  hands  He 
Wields  the  mightiest  in-irument  ever 
torged  by  the  fates  for  promoting 
the  welfare  or  insuring  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  people,  the  education  of  the 
children  " 

"  Is  this  an  office  for  an  inferior 
person  ?  Are  such  powers  insi  nifi- 
cant  !  The  committees,  it  is  true, 
do  not  act  upon  ;he  children  direct- 
ly, but  it  is  (he  captain  who  guides 
the  ship  and  not  the  helmsman  un- 
der his  orders  ;  and  it  is  the  men 
who  select  th^  books  that  the  child- 
ren study  who  instruct  the  children, 
and  it  is  the  men  who  choose  the 
teachers   who    really  do    the  teach- 


ing. 


In  the  indictment  of  the  trustee 
we  find  this  '  count,"  that  instead 
of  looking  carefully  at  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  applicant  as  teaciier  he  is 
measured  according  to  his  poli  ical 
"pull,"  to  the  permanent  injury 
of  the  scholars,  and  of  course  to  the 
loss  of  the  whole  community. 

Along  with  other  public  sprited 
men  we  find  President  Elliott,  of 
Harvard  University,  most  active  in 
the  discussion,  urgently  pressing  on 
the  city  the  .absolute  necessity  o- 
electing  capable,intelligent  and  hon- 
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orable  men  and  women  to  take  the 
charg-  of  the  Common  Schools. 

The  women  voters  are  called  upon 
specially  to  exercise  their  influencf 
and  voting  power  at  the  crisis  a.^ 
they  did  in  1888  when  they  polled  a 
vote  of  19,000!  ^nd  that  is  not 
their  whole  voting  strength.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  women  can  do  this 
mosr  happily  ;  for  not  being  qiali 
fie  1  to  vote  in  he  general  elections 
of  the  great  political  parties,  they 
belong  to  no  political  party  and 
can  therefore  offend  neither  by  their 
rescuing  the  schools  from  the 
"machine"  of  party  politics.  The 
discussion  in  th  city  of  Boston  is 
an  object  lesson  for  all  Canada. 


IN     MEMORIAM— PROFESSOR    MAX 
MULLER. 

We  record  with  deep  regret  the 
death  of  Professor  Max  Muller, 
which  took  phce  on  Sunday  at  his 
residence,  Norham  Gardens,Oxford, 
from  disease  of  the  liver. 

Frederick  Max  Muller,  son  of 
Wilh  Im  Muller,  a  poet  well  known 
in  his  day,  was  born  at  Dessau  on 
December  6,  1823  and  received  his' 
early  education  in  the  school  of  that 
town  and  subsequently  at  Leipzig 
and  Berlm,  where  he  graduated  in 

1843 

He  came  to  England  in  1846,  and 

on  the  advire  of  Baron   Bunsen   he 

remained  here,  the  East  India  Com 

pany    helping  him  in  some  of  hi^ 

early    publications.       In     1848    he 

settled   at    Oxford    where   the  first 

volume  of  the  "  Rig- Veda  "  was  pub 

lished. 

At  Oxford   he   held   successively 

the  posts  of   Taylorian  Professor  of 

Modern  Languages  and  Curator  of 

the    Bodleian,  until,   in    1868,  there 

was    specially  created  for    him    the 

chair  of   Comparative  Philology  at 

Corpus,  which  he  soon  made  one  of 


the   most    important    in    the    Uni- 
versity. 

In  1873,  ^^  *'^^  request  of  Dean 
Stanley,  lie  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
•'  Religions  of  the  World.'  whi  h  at 
the  time  caused  great  excitement, 
and  in  1878  he  delivered  m  the 
Chapter  House  of  Westminister  a 
course  of  lectu  ers  on  "  The  Origin 
and  Growih  of  Religion  dS  Illustrat- 
ed by  the  Religion    of  India. ' 

Of  the  great  object  of  his  life  he 
gave  some  i  teresting  particulars  in 
1875,  when  res  gning  the  Taylorian 
Chair  to  a  deputy  :  "  I  shall. '  he 
wrote,  "  at  the  end  f  th  s  acavleuiic 
year  have  served  the  Un!ver>ity  for 
exactly  twenty-five  years  I  have 
just  finished  the  wok  of  my  life,  the 
editio  princeps  qI  the  text  and  com- 
mentary of  the  oldest  of  sacred  books 
of  the  Brahmans,  the  oldest  book  of 
the  Aryian  world.  This  first  brought 
me,  in  1846,  to  England,  where 
alone  I  could  have  found  all  the 
m  nuscripts  necessary  tor  that  un- 
dertaking, and  where  I  afterwards 
obtained,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  Indian  Government,  the  pecu 
niary  means  required  for  publishing 
he  largest  Sansk  it  text  ever  pub- 
lished in  Europe.  It  was  in  order 
to  be  able  to  stay  in  England  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  this 
work  that  I  accepted  the  duties  of  a 
professor  in  your  University  ;  and 
if  I  tell  you  that,  in  addition  to  my 
professional  duties,  I  have  had  to 
print  at  your  University  press  what 
would  amount  to  a  volume  of  about 
600  pages,  octavo,  of  pure  Sanskrit, 
in  every  one  of  the  last  twenty  five 
years,  you  wil  ,  perha;  s,  be  less  sur- 
prised that  I  begin  to  long  for  some 
rest  " 

Though  he  lived  so  lo  g  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  to  the  end  a  German 
in  modes  of  thought  and  in  in- 
tellertual  sympathy.  Professo'^  Max 
Muller  wrote   an    autobiographical 
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work  under  the  title  of  '*  Auld  Lang 
Syne,'  on  which  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 


VTcGill  University,  so  admirably 
equipped  for  the  work  of  sending 
vonns;  men  well  prepared  into  the 
pursuits  of  daily  life. 


The  Domininion  election,  igoo,  is 
now  an   event   of   the  past.     It  is  a 
matter    of     satisi^ction      that    the 
people    conducted    the    contest    so 
orderly.       There     was     no    lack    of 
ent-rgy  and  earnestnesss  and  excite- 
ment.    Still    there     was    quit-tness 
and    good    humor      No  doubt  there 
were  reprehensible  things  said,   and 
perhaps  more  reprehensible  th  ngs 
done.      We  must  all  remember  that 
we    are    a    nation    of    many    races 
nationalities  and  creeds.      We  mu^t 
rise,  (if  we  are  really  to  be  a  nation) 
above    provincialism        Canada    is 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from    the  g'eat   lakes  to  the  North 
Pole.     As    a  people  we  must  be  en- 
lightened and  tolerant.     Otherwise, 
we  perish.     A   ne  ^'  and  regre  table 
feature  we  noticed  in    the  Province 
of  Quebec — bringiug  the    Colleges 
into    politics.      Aciacks  were   made 
on     French-speaking     public     men 
who  have  sent  their  sons  to  be  edu 
Gated   at  what   are  called  "English 
and    Protestant  "    Colleges.     As  far 
as  we   know  this   is  a   new    feature 
and   cannot    be  of  advan  age    to  a 
good  cause 

If   we  are    not  mistaken.  Sir  Wil 
frid  Laurier.  and  Mr.  Justin    Girou 
ard   are  graduates,  an  ong  others  of 
McGill  University.     In  the  medical 
profession   also  there  are   many,  as 
we  all  know,  French-speaking  mem- 
ber  O'    high     standing    who    have 
studied  in  the  same  school  of  learn 
ing  and  are  th-  better  for  doing  so 
It  would  be  a    s  rious  loss  to  the 
young   men      in     the    province    of 
Quebec    seeking    to    qualify    them 
selves  for   the    professions    or    the 
final    University    of  life,  if  any  ig- 
norant cry  should  prevent    their  at 
tendance    at  an   institution  such  as 


A  morning,  early  in  June,  the 
writer,  returning  from  attendance  at 
College  in  1857,  travelling  on  foot 
towards  Erin  village,  saw  ahead  of 
him  a  man  walking  leisurely  in  the 
same  direcion.  The  road  at  this 
place  passes  through  a  low  1- ing 
land  ;  the   efi'ound    soft,    nourishing 


f 

4, 

i^' .   \  'k,^ 

AL^x  N  KK  Mclaughlin,  uri  i^i  (obnstcne, 
Ren'ie  >h  re,  S^nlano,  August  12,  i818,  came  to 
C  ir>  ds  1840  Died  al  Crane  vill.  .  Uiu.irio,  Marcti 
20,  1896.  Au  ho  ot  Lyri.s  1858;  The  Em  er.i.tand 
O.h  t  Pjem,,  1861;  Po.ms  ..i.d  Songs,  1888.  His 
Cjmplete  Poems,  wiih  Memoir,  published  May,  1900. 


the  beautiful,  small  cedar,  so  grace- 
ful, fragrant  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  I  he  earth  looked  young,  and 
was  inspiring  that  early  June  morn- 
ing. The  earth  was  responding  to 
the  call  of  spring;  plants  and  flowers 
were  evidence  of  the  joyous  answer. 
I  he  trees  capped  their  hands  and 
proclaimed  this  is  the  leafy  month 
ofjune.  The  sky  was  bright;  the  blue- 
bird was  enjoying  the  free  air,  bright 
sky  and  freedom  from  intruders,  ex- 
cepting such  solitary  wanderers  as 
the  stranger  in  front  and  I,  was 
under  the  necessity   of  giving   vent 
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to  bis  delicate  and  pleasing  notes, 
to  the  no  small  enjoyment  of  the 
wayfarers. 

In  a  short  while,  the  stranger  was 

overtaken,  and  we  entered  int  >  con- 

versati  n  on  the  usual  standard  sub 

jects  —  the    day,    the    we.thc-r,    the 

beauty  of  the  season  and  prospect. 

Then  the  old.  old  questions,  who  are 

you  ?  and    whence    do   you   come  ? 

followed    m    due    course.     Thus  as 

companions,  we  occupied  pleasantly 

some    three    miles'  travel    together, 

till  we  reached   Erin  village,  where 

he   stopped     and    1    contmued    my 

journey      I  did  not  then  know  who 

Alexander    McLachlan    was.       But 

this  has  been  a  possession   of  mine 

since    that    June   day:  The    "  boid- 

heach  "  face  ol  my  companion,  (the 

expression    on    it   that  day  showed 

that  McLachlan  was  in  high  regions, 

where   the    spirit  sees    visions,  and 

dreams)  are  more  than  his  courteous 

manner,  his  simple  sp^-ech  realized 

His    lout    e^nemble     impressed     the 

writer  in  such  a  wav  that  it  has  been 

to  bim  a  helpful  and  gracious  mem 

ory. 

He  carries  Vf  ry  little  sail. 

Makes  vcy  it  le  shuw. 
Bur  ^ain-  t;  e  haven  without  fail. 

Whatever  wi>  ds  miy  blow, 

Hi=  is  a  nature  trur  as  i-t'  el. 

Where  many  virtues  bl-nd  ; 
A  head  to  think,  a  hear'  to  feel, 

A  soul  to  comprehend. 
•         •         •         • 
I  love  to  look  upon  h's  face, 

Whate'er  be  his  decree — 
An  hon'  r  to  the  human  race, 

The  kir  g  of  men,  i>  he. 
—  The  Anglo-Saxon,  Alexander  McLachlan 

The  poetical  works  of  Alexander 
McLachlan  have  been  collected  and 
published  by  William  Briggs,  Wes- 
ley Buildmg,  Toro  to 

What  bootsit  to  the  readers  of 
this  bief  note  iibout  my  spring  com- 
panion n  the  fresh  woods  of  "  Erin  " 
what  my  opinion  is  in  respect  of  the 
quality  of  his  ve  ses  ? 

My  opinion  is  of  a   certain  kind  ; 


yours,  most  likely,  will  be  differ- 
ent, and  yet  each  of  us  have  profit 
and  peasure  in  our  readi  g  of 
McLachlan  s  sweet  lines.  Teachers, 
buy  the  book,  read  and  enjoy  ;  on 
fitting  occasions  lead  your  pupils  to 
\o  the  same,  and  in  after  years  the 
thoughtful  of  them  will  praise  you. 


An  important  life  insurance  ap- 
pointment is  announced  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  William  Porter  to  the 
office  f  Comptroller  of  the  Mutual 
Keserve  Fund  Life  Associaticm. 
This  is  an  example  of  t  e  sure  pre- 
ferme  t  that  rewards  conscientious 
effort  in  the  insurance  bus  ness. 
Seven  years  ago  Mr  Porter  entered 
the  Home  office  of  the  Association 
in  a  clerical  capacity.  His  ability 
and  en  rgy  presently  carried  nim  to 
a  mo  e  responsible  p  )sition.  Fur- 
ther promotions  attended  his  zeal  in 
the  interests  of  the  company,  culmi- 
nating this  week  in  tds  election  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  a  positi  n 
on  the  Executive  staff  of  the  Asso 
ciation. 


The  students  in  attendance  at  the 
Normal  School  have  bound  them- 
selves not  to  accept  situations  as 
teachers  at  a  lower  salary  than  $300 
per  annum  " — Eio^a. 

In  many  countries  the  govern- 
ment fixes  a  minimum  salary  for  the 
teachers,  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificate  of  qualification  which  the 
teacher  holds 

No  third  class  certificates  are  now 
issued  in  Ontario  ;  therefore  the 
teachers  referred  to  in  the  above 
item  of  news  must  hold  second  class 
certificates  of  qualification  The 
minimum  salary  they  name  is  $300 
a  year  Is  it  any  wonder  that  young 
men  of  even  fair  average  ability 
avoid  teaching  or  leave  it  as  soon 
as  possible?  Will  the  Education 
Department  do  anything  for  educa 
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tion  in  respect  to  this  view  of  it  ? 
It  has  seemed  to  us,  owing  to  the 
very  close  relation  between  the 
Government  and  the  teacher,  that 
it  is  due  to  the  teacher  that  the 
Government  should  not  force  the 
profession  of  teaching  into  trade 
unionism. 

The  Canada  Educational  Month- 
ly wishes  all  success,  in  the  matter  of 
a  fair  salary,  to   the   teacher  every 
where. 

This   wish   has    in  view  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 


Last   July,  after   thirty  one  years 
of  faithful  and   efficient  service,  J. 


B.  Calkin,  M.A.,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Truro.  His  successor  is 
David  Soloan,  B.A.,  who  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  on  the  17th 
of  October. 

Mr.  Soloan  is  a  Nova  Scotian  and 
graduate  of  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax  ;  has  had  ten  years  experi- 
ence in  teaching  ;  he  spent  some 
months  in  Germany  and  France 
studying  the  educational  systems 
and  work  of  these  two  countries. 
We  wish  Mr.  Soloan  much  success 
in  conduciing  the  Normal  School  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


PROPOSED  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
BIBLE  INTO  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

Congratulatory    address    presented  to    the 
Government  and  the  official  reply. 

BEYOND  all  question,  one  of 
the  greatest  ideas  brought 
forward  since  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Argentine  people 
as  a  free  nation,  is  that  sug- 
gested and  advocated  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  and  Public  Instruct- 
ion, Dr.  Osvaldo  Magnasco,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  which  accom- 
panied the  project  of  Educational 
Reform,  dated  5th  June,  1899.  The 
Minister  has  received  many  letters 
of  congratulation  from  England,  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and 
quite  a  number  of  leading  papers 
and  reviews  have  warmly  comimend- 
ed  the  statements  contained  in  this 
Message,  and  have  praised  the 
action  of  the  Minister. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  a  special  ad- 
dress has  been  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Minister — signed  by 
many  leading  capitalists,  bankers, 
merchants,  the  clergy  of  the  Eng- 
lish,American  and  German  churches, 
agents  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societj',  and  other  prominent  gentle- 


men of  various  nationalities,  includ- 
ing some  Argentines  of  eminence. 

The  address  bears  in  all  between 
three  and  four  hundred  signatures, 
and  is  neatly  bound  in  morocco, 
with  an  illuminated  dedication,  and 
was  presented  in  January  of  this 
year. 

The  following  is  a   correct  trans 
lation  of  the    address,    and  of   the; 
official  letter  from    the  Minister  re- 
plying to  the  same  : 

Buenos  Ayres,  31st  Dec,  1899.  ■ 
To  His  Excellency 

The  Minister    of    Justice    and 
Public  Instruction, 

Dr.  Osvaldo  Magnasco. 

Sir, — We  desire  most  respectfully 
to  offer  to  the  Executive  a  word  of 
warm  congratulation  and  applause. 

Believing  that  we  thus  fulfil  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  people  and  to 
the  National  Government  of  this 
great  republic — a  duty  laid  upon  us 
by  our  living  interest  in,  and  earnest 
desire  for,  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  Argentine  institutions — we 
come  to  give  expression  to  our 
sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the  noble 
and  lofty  ideas  contained  in  the 
Message  of  the  Executive,addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Congress,  and 
dated  the  5th  of  June  of  the  present 
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year.  We  would  make  special  refer- 
ence to  the  following  paragraphs 
from  that  Message  : 

"  But  this  foremost  position  should 
be  shared  by  the  religious  element, 
and  with  the  fullest  sincerity  ;  and 
in  order  not  to  stifle  the  suggestions 
of  one  of  its  strongest  educational 
convictions,  the  Executive  must 
make  this  declaration.  Nothing  can 
better  fortify  human  virtues  than  a 
religious  sentiment  well  constituted 
and  directed  ;  and  this  must  be  so 
when  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
world  offer  as  the  first  line  of  their 
programme  of  studies  this  essential 
factor  in  the  education  of  their  gen 
orations.  I'he  ignorant  credulity  of 
the  present  times  can  never  produce 
either  individual  or  civic  austerity. 

"The  Executive  is  very  far  from 
pretending  to  advocate  a  system  of 
odious  and    exclusive    preferences, 
incompatible   with  the  declara  ions 
of  our  C  -nstitution,  and    much  less 
to  practice  the   monstrosity  of  the 
imposition    of    particular  dogmas  ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  this    would   be 
as  serious    an   evil   as   is   the    wild 
scepticism   to    which   our    scholars 
and  students  have    been  carelessly 
and  blindly  abandoned.      The  Ex 
ecutive  is  unable,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  easily  understood,  to  intro 
duce  innovations  in    this   direction, 
and  therefore  confines  itself  to    the 
expression  of  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  advent  of  an  epoch  in  which — 
imitating  England  and  Germany — 
the    unprejudiced     reading    of  the 
Bible  shall   constitute   one    of    the 
most  delightful   and   edifying  occu- 
pations of  our  Public  Schools  " 

For  many  of  the  signers  of  this 
address  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
our  adopted  country,  to  others  it 
is  our  native  land  ;  but  we  wish  to 
manifest  unanimously  our  profound 
conviction  that  the  paragraphs  from 
this  noble  message,  quoted  above 
point  out  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 


great  evils  of  the  present,  and  indi- 
cate "xlso  the  only  efficient  remedy. 

The  great  Book  of  the  Ages— the 
Holy  Bible — contains  the  secret  of 
the  true  strength  and  greatness  of 
nations.  Its  truths  emancipate  the 
conscience,  illuminate  the  intellect, 
fortify  and  ennoble  the  spirit.  This 
peerless  Book — in  a  modern  and  ac 
curate  translation  into  Spanish  from 
the  orginal  Hebrew  and  Greek — 
ough-  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
Argentine  children.  This  is  the 
only  weapon  with  which  to  conquer 
the  "wild  scepticism  "  pointed  out 
by  the  Executive,  and  with  which 
to  vanquish  all  error,  superstition, 
and  ignorance  in  morality  and  re 
ligion. 

May  we  therefore  be  permitted 
to  unite  our  hopes  and  wishes  with 
those  of  the  Executive  for  the  ad- 
vent m  the  near  future  "of  an  epoch 
in  which — imitating  England  and 
Germany— the  unprejudiced  reading 
of  the  Bible  shall  constitute  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  edifying  oc- 
cupations of  our  Public  Schools 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

Sincerely  desiring  to  support  and 
stimulate  as  far  as  may  be  possible 
the  noble  intention  of  the  Executive 
we  beseech  Your  Excellency,  to  ac 
cept  this  our  respectful  congratula- 
tion. 

We  have  the  honor  to  salute 
Your  Excellency,  and  praying  that 
God  may  spare  you  for  many  years; 
we  subscribe  ourselves  your  obedi- 
ent servants. 

Official  Reply  to  the  Above. 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Aug.  20,  1900. 

To  the  Rev.  William  C   Morris, 
Calle  Uriarte,  2572,  Palmero. 
Sir. — I  have  read    with  satisfac- 
tion the    address  in  which  you,   to- 
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gather  with  other  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  community, 
kindly  tender  to  the  Executive  the 
applause  with  which  the  idea — sug 
gested  in  the  plan  of  Educational  Re- 
form— ofintroducmg  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Public  National 
Schools,  has  been  received. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  also  the  writer 
appreciate  in  all  its  value,  and  are 
deeply  grateful  for,  your  spontaneous 
manifestation,  and  are  convinced 
that  the  projected  measure  is  of 
positive  value  from  the  standpomt 
of  the  moral  education  of  our 
youth. 

Availing  myself  of  this  opportuni 
ty,  I  have  the  pleasure  ot  tendering 
to  you  and  to  all  the  gentlemen  re 
ferred  to,  the  assurance  of  my  kind 
and  most  grateful  regards. 

(Signed).  Osvaldo  Magnasco. 

Many  true  friends  of  the  Argen- 
tine people  will  hail  with  delight 
this  movement  towards  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  emancipation, 
and  the  moral  uplifting  of  the  youth 
of  this  great  country.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
South  American  republic,  that  an 
Executive  has  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  advocate  such 
an  important  measure. 

Everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  support  and  encourage  the 
Minister  in  this  upward  but  difficult 
undertaking. 

William  C.  Morris. 

Sept.  14,   igoo. 


our  JUVENILE    criminals. 

THE  most  indifferent  citizen  has 
surely  at  times  serious  thoughts 
about  the  welfare  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  or  she  lives,  and 
there  are  very  few  men  or  women 
who  do  not  at  times  view  with 
some  misgiving  the  juvenile  preco 


city  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
patiiotic  citizen  does  not  merely 
shout  at  a  demonstration  or  wear  a 
loyal  button,  on  his  breast  He 
does  even  more  practical  work  than 
either  of  these,  for  he  bears  his 
share  of  citizenship,  casts  his  ballot 
at  all  elections,  refuses  to  be  led  by 
the  nose  by  any  party  makes  up  his 
own  mind  on  public  questions,  and 
finally  he  so  lives  and  Lbors,  what- 
ever his  position  in  life  may  be,  that 
some  one  is  the  better  for  his  life. 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  in 
every  country,  is  to  get  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  to  consider  the 
training  of  the  young,  and  yet  this 
is  the  most  vital  question  of  the 
day.  The  children  around  us  to-day 
are  growing  mto  the  men  and 
women  of  to  morrow,  and  what 
they  are  the  country  will  be.  We 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  a  period 
when  children  are  expected  to  be 
and  to  act,  so  far  as  parents  and 
communities  are  concerned,  as  men 
and  women.  The  result  of  this  un- 
natural state  of  affairs  is  indeed 
serious.  It  is  not  merely  that  many 
boys  and  girls  are  liable  to  become 
criminal,  but  that  immorality  of  a 
grosser  nature  even  is  not  unknown 
among  our  youth.  The  records  of 
our  mo«"ality  department,  the  ex- 
perience of  doctors,  and  the  sorrow- 
ful stories  of  too  many  parents,  all 
tell  the  same  story  We  are  im- 
pelled to  speak  plainly  of  these 
thmgs,  because  in  our  opinion  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  thit  every 
lover  of  Canada  should  face  these 
moral  cancers,  and  know  what  dan- 
gers to  the  welfare  of  our  country 
lie  in  this  treatment  of  our  boys  and 
girls  Frequently  our  judges  at  the 
criminal  courts  have  referred  to  the 
subject  and  warned  the  commuiiity 
of  the  dangers  there  are  ahead  of  us 
if  we  fail  to  take  steps  to  root  out 
the  evils  referred  to.  It  is  not  leg- 
islation   which   we   require  to  meet 
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the  evils,  but  home  regulation.  The 
crying  need  of  the  day  is  for  fathers 
and  mothers  who  will  gaard  the 
children  God  gave  them  as  carefully 
as  they  should  guard  each  other's 
honor.  Every  mother  should  know 
her  children's  hearts,  and  should  so 
live  herself  that  her  very  purity  v/ill 
be  as  a  wall  of  fire  around  her  boys 
and  girls.  The  father  who  loves 
his  children  will  have  his  boys 
grow  up  not  merely  as  his  sons,  but 
as  his  comrades,  and  his  every  word 
and  act,  will  be  such  as  to  win  and 
retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  boys  and  the  love  of  the  girls 
There  are  no  safer  hands  for  boys 
and  girls  to  be  in  than  their  own 
parents ;  but  alas,  too  often  the 
parents  are  neglectful  and  indiff- 
erent, paying  little  heed  to  the  corp- 
pany  their  children  keep,  and  not 
awaking  to  the  danger  until  a 
catastrophe  occurs.  If  the  Church 
of  Christ  would  more  faithfully  ful 
fil  the  functions  Christ  meant  it  to 
fulfil  the  parents  of  Canada  would 
be  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel, 
and  the  companions  of  our  boys  and 
girls  would  be  found  among  the 
children  of  the  best,  the  most  manly 
and  the  most  womanly  Christians. 
To  us  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see 
one  boy  or  girl  depart  from  the  path 
of  virtue  and  righteousness.  Every 
juvenile  criminal  and  every  juvenile 
offenderagainst  the  laws  of  morality 
has  been  led  as;  ray  or  allowed  to 
drift  into  evil  by  the  action  or 
neglect  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
neighbors.  Whoever  has  to  answc 
for  the  wrong-doing  of  our  boys  and 
girls  will  at  the  day  of  reckoning 
have  to  face  and  answer  a  serious 
indictment.  Young  Canada  must 
be  saved  from  crime  and  vice.  If 
some  parents  neglect  their  duty  the 
community  at  large  must  aSiUme 
the  neglected  duties.  The  future  of 
our  country  depends  on  the  traming 
of  the  young  in  the  way  they  should 
go. —  O.  Sentinel. 


The  National  Council  of  Women 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Victoria 
during  July.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  23rd  the  Teachers'  Conference 
found  assembled  members  of  the 
profession  from  far-off  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  the  intervening  pro- 
vinceSjthe  Territories  and  the  United 
States.  The  question  of  salary  was 
discussed,  the  West  and  the  United 
States  compensating  much  more 
liberally,  and  giving  equal  piy  to 
women  doing  the  same  work  as 
men,  the  Government  in  British 
Columbia  determining  the  salaries, 
thus  taking  a  perplexing  burden 
from  their  local  trustees.  The 
teachers  in  that  province  are  pleas;d 
with  that  mode  of  payment.  There 
are  no  Normal  Schools  in  our  most 
western  province. 

Some  time  was  spent  talking  over 
superannuation,  but  the  most  excit- 
incr  discussion  was  on  the  subjecc  of 
a  Uniform  Certificate  tor  the  Dom- 
inion. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
passed,  after  the  fears  of  the  West 
that  there  might  be  an  exodus  from 
the  East  were  somewhat  allayed  : 

1.  Resolved,  that  there  be  an  In- 
ter-Provincial Committee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  committee  to  be  composed 
of  the  following  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  :  President,  Miss 
Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  Victoria, 
B.C.;  secretary.  Miss  Lilian  C.  Har- 
rington, 405  Jarvi*  street,  Toionto, 
Ont.;  Prince  Edward  Island,  Miss 
Sara  Harris,  Chariottetown ;  New 
Brunswick,  Miss  Ella  Thorne,  Fred- 
ericton  ;  Nova  Scotia,  Miss  Murray, 
Halifax  ;  Quebec,  Miss  Angus, 
West  Mount  Academy,  Montreal ; 
Ontario.  Miss  Meston,  Hamilton  ; 
Manitoba,  Miss  Murray,  Brandon  ; 
The  Territories,  Miss  Kyle,  Indian 
Head ;  British  Columbia,  Miss 
Spears,  Victoria. 

3.  Resolved,  that  each  represen- 
tative bring  before  her  province  the 
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idea  of  a  national  committee  of 
teachers  to  be  elected  at  the  rro 
vincial  conventions;  also  a  discussion 
on  a  Uniform  Standard  of  Examin- 
ations for  Teachers,  and  that  each 
representative  communicate  with 
the  secretary,  Miss  L  Harrington, 
of  405  Jarvis  street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


THE  CIGARETTE  CURSE. 

WHAT  MEDICAL  EXPERTS  HAVE  TO  SAY. 

AN  eminent  Sydney  doctor  ob 
served  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  ciga- 
reite  smoking  by  boys  stunts  their 
growth.  It  is  a  passion  which  saps 
vitality,  and  for  which  they  will  pay 
a  severe  penalty  sooner  or  later." 
And  there  are  many  tangible  reasons 
for  a  determined  crusade  against 
the  pernicious  habit.  While  d  Iv 
ing  into  medical  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  opinion  of  a  venerable 
Oriental  who  smokes  seventy  or 
eighty  cigarettes  per  diem  was  no- 
ticed. Quoih  this  votary  of  the 
weed,  "  Always  use  a  cigarette-hold 
er,  and  in  it  place  a  tiny  plug  of 
cotton  wool,  soaked  with  lemon-juice, 
changing  it  with  each  cigarette." 
This  advice  may  apply  to  the  re- 
poseful occupant  of  an  Eastern 
bazaar,  but  not  to  a  bustlmg  city 
man.  We  do  not  press  the  point, 
save  as  a  recognition  by  inveterate 
smokers  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
precautions  against  the  poisons  lurk- 
in  the  cigarette.  This  is  a  genera 
tion  wh  ch  yields  no  time  nor 
patience  to  ring  frequent  changes 
with  the  fruit  juice.  Accordingly 
the  solution  must  be  sought  else- 
where, and  by  way  of  legislation. 

Visitors  to  the  city  comment  free- 
ly on  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
streets  puffing  cigarettes,  punctuat- 
ing their  conversation  with  that 
fascinating  pastime  of  self-poisoners 
known    as   the    "  draw   back."      In 


ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
boys  involuntarily  drop  into  this 
habit.  Medical  science  has  only  one 
verdict,  and  it  i-  fraught  with  grave 
issues.  The  effec  s  vary  according 
to  individual  stamina.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, as  in  England,  laws  against 
smoking  are  strictly  enforced  in 
schools.  It  is  apropos  to  refer  to  the 
class  which  is  always  before  the  pub 
lie  eye — the  boys  of  the  streets  And 
they  are  a  mere  soiled  and  tat 
tered  fringe  of  their  distinct  social 
fabric — the  swift  forerunners  of  an 
army  of  wan  and  pallid  youths. 
Some  infest  in  a  motley  array  the 
labyrmth  of  petty  city  streets  and 
lanes.  There  is  little  happiness,  and 
only  a  few  passions,  in  their  lives. 
Money  reaches  them  by  vagrant 
courses,  and  a  "  smoke "  is  about 
the  fi  st  consideration,  and  one  of 
their  "  sorrowful  joys."  When  in 
low  water,  their  spoils  are  the 
"bumpers"  or  "ends"  of  the  pave- 
ments ;  their  exhortation  is  "  Got  a 
match,  mister  ?  "  The  appeals  come 
from  pinched,  unhealthy  scraps, 
from  five  years  and  so  on  to  dwarfed 
manhood.  Drifting  or  struggling, 
according  to  the  fortunes  of  war, 
they  are  pale,  drawn,  hungry  and 
careless.  The  past  a  sord  d  reflec- 
tion, the  present  a  scramble  for  a 
meal  and  a  smoke,  the  future  a  tem- 
poral vacuity — no  illuminating  glim- 
mer of  ambition.  Give  such  a  street 
arab  his  cigarette,  and,  stunted  and 
hoarse,  one  of  the  most  enervated 
types  of  degeneracy,  his  wits  will 
carry  him  precariously  through  a 
brief  and  bitter  life. 

There  is  p  enty  of  proof  to  be  seen 
any  diy  in  confirmation  ot  the  medi- 
cal conclusion  that  continued  devo- 
tion to  the  cigarette  is  followed  by 
nervousness,  exhaustion,  listlessness 
— both  mental  and  physical  fatigue. 
One  authority  says  :  "  In  a  moder- 
ate use  of  tobacco  I  see  no  harm, 
except  it  may  be  in  youth."  Doctors 
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often  disagree,  but  on  the  subject  of 
boys  and  cigarettes  they  are  unani 
mous  in  their  condemnation.  The 
numerous  anti-tobacco  societies  of 
Great  Britain  furnish  very  impres 
sive  data  to  show  that  the  habitual 
use  of  the  cigarette,  "especially  in 
the  young,"  produces  symptoms  of 
anaemia,  palpitation,  intermittent 
pulse  and  other  evidences  of  heart 
affections,  and  interferes  with  the 
circulation.  The  disease  of  the 
vision  amblyopia  is  admittedly  one 
of  their  results.  But  in  an  age  when 
scientists  find  virulent  germs  in  any- 
thing and  everything,  well-developed 
men  need  not  trouble  anymore  than 
they  falter  at  the  prospect  of  tea 
and  coffee  poisoning.  The  vast  ag 
gregate  discovers  in  reasonable 
smoking  an  exhilaration  and  charm 
which  does  something  to  bring 
about  that  peace  which  all  men 
crave.  Hence  the  universality  of 
smoking.  But  here  we  refer  only  to 
men.  The  crucial  point  is  that  it 
should  be  rejected  until  the  consti- 
tution has  acquired  the  stability  of 
manhood.  With  boys  whose  sys- 
tems are  in  course  of  development 
the  effect  must  necessarily  be  dele- 
terious. Research,  indeed,  discloses 
that  there  are  actual  bodily  changes. 
The  young  smokers  look  older  and 
physiologically  speaking,  their  tis 
sues  are  actually  older,  and  have 
deteriorated  at  an  abnormal  rate 
Sajon's  "Annual  "  records  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Coombes  (Louisville), 
'*  that  the  use  of  cigarettes  is  par- 
ticularly injurious,  because  of  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  inhaling 
the  smoke  and  expiring  it  through 
the  nose,  thus  exciting  general  irri 
tation  and  inflammation  of  the 
respiratory  passages" 

Athletes  admit  that  cigarettes  re- 
sult in  wakefulness  and  shortness  of 
breath.  Altogether  the  craze  loses 
its  alluring  tints  on  investigation. 
In    a   work    now    on    sale — "  Mad 


Humanity,"  by  Dr.  L.  Forbes  Win- 
slow,  lecturer  on  insanity  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital — the  author  stig- 
matises the  cigarette  as  "  one  of  the 
curses  of  the  age."  He  refers  to  the 
well-known  experiment  of  a  leech 
dropping  dead  upon  the  sip  of  a 
cigarette-smoker's  blood,  and  draws 
a  distasteful  picture  of  enervation, 
hypocondnasis,  dwarfish  develop- 
ment, tendency  to  consumption, 
"  suffering  lives  and  early  deaths." 
One  death  immediately  due  to  the 
cigarette  was  that  of  a  boy  aged  ii 
years,  who  had  smoked  a  doz  n  or 
more  cigarettes  daily  for  lo  months. 
It  is  well  attested  that  early  smok- 
mg  often  leads  to  a  craving  for 
liquor.  Dr.  Ross,  M.L.A.,  who  has 
introduced  the  Juvenile  Smoking 
Bill  into  the  New  S  >uth  Wales  Par- 
liament, writes,  "  Juvenile  smoking, 
particularly  cigarettes,  affects  the 
stomach,  liver,  brain,  heart,  kidneys 
and  nervous  system,  leading  often 
to  congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  it  inter- 
feres with  the  growth  and  with  the 
development  of  a  sound  mind  and 
a  healthy  constitution."  School- 
masters testify  to  the  clogging  effect 
of  cigarette-smoki  )g  on  boys  en- 
gaged in  study.  At  the  annuil  con- 
ference this  year  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  J.  Hilton 
Thompson  demonstrated  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  oxide  gas  in  to- 
bacco smoke,  and  declared  that 
when  inhaled  from  cigarettes  it  had 
the  same  injurious  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem as  choke-damp  in  coUieries. 
The  fatal  result  to  mice  is  as  popu- 
larly known  as  the  leech  experiment. 
In  June  last,  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Sheffield,  medical  reports  laid  stress 
on  the  prevalency  of  juvenile  smok- 
ing, and  an  appeal  was  made  to 
young  men,  as  they  valued  health  of 
body,  clearness  of  intellect,  and 
strength  of  moral  purpose  to  abstain 
from  the  cigarette. 
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To  the  observer  of  national  life 
the  cigarette  craze  in  Australia  is  an 
indi  ation  of  ephemeral  character, 
which,  it  not  remedied  bv  firm 
authority,  will  eventually  stultify  the 
race  morally,  mentally  and  physic- 
ally.— Australian  Star. 

MANUAL  TRAINING — QUEBEC. 

In  the  Province  of  Queb  c  Man 
ual  Training  Schools  in  connection 
with  the  Macdonald  Fund  were 
opened  in  September  last  at  Knowl- 
ton  (Brome),  and  Waterloo  (Shef- 
ford).  Another  is  to  be  op  ned  after 
the  Christmas  vacation  at  Bedford 
(Missisquoi) 

A  room  has  been  specially  pre 
pared  and  equipped  at  the  Academy 
in  each  of  these  places  The  room 
at  Knowlton  accommodates  22  pu- 
pils, that  at  Waterloo  15,  while 
the  one  at  Bedford  will  accommo- 
date 20. 

All  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the 
Academy  and  Model  grades  attend, 
and  those  boys  of  the  Elementary 
School  who  are  over  nine  j^earsof  age. 

Opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
addresses  on  Manual  Traming  at  a 
number  ot  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
teachers  and  members  of  the  public 
present  have  shown  a  ready  appre- 
ciation of  the  educational  value  of 
the  work,  and  expressed  strong  ap- 
proval of  its  introduction. 

—Lindley  H  Bennett,  Supt.  P  Q. 


Mr.  Beale  have  been  notified  that  an 
investigation  has  been  granted,  and 
that  it  will  commence  at  Brantfotd 
on  27th  inst  The  department  will 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
pupils  me  tioned  by  these  gentle- 
men as  being  witnesses,  necessary 
to  substantiate  their  allegations. 
The  two  commissioners  will  report 
tne  result  of  their  investigation  to 
to  the  department  at  an  early  date, 
together  with  such  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  curriculum 
as  they  may  feel  called  upon  to 
make.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  Inspector 
of  Charities  and  Prisons,  is  associa- 
ted with  Dr.  Hodgins  and  Prof, 
Mills  in  the  enquiry. 


The  Provincial  Secretary  has 
asked  Dr.  T  G.  Hodgins,  of  Tor 
onto,  and  Prof  Mills,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  Guelph,  to  investigate 
the  charges  made  in  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  W.  A  Radcliffe,  of 
Port  Hope,  and  in  a  memorandum 
sent  to  the  head  of  the  department 
by  Mr.  A  W.  Beale,  of  Peterboro', 
reflecting  upon  the  management 
of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Brantford.    Mr.  RadclnTe  and 


Morrin  College,  Quebec,  has  de- 
cided not  to  close  its  doors  but  to 
provide  a  course  for  day  and  evening 
classes  in  classics,  modern  langu- 
ages, English  language  and  litera- 
ture, mathematics  and  elocation. 
The  instruction  provided  will  be  in 
advance  of  that  given  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  and  under 
such  accomplished  scholars  and 
teachers  as  Rev.  Dr.  Macrae,  Dr. 
VVm.  Crocket  and  others  of  the  staflf^ 
excellent  work  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  accomplished. 


The  following  schools  have  held 
their  Annual  Commencement  during 
last  month  : 

Collegiate  Institutt^,  Guelph; 

Jamieson  Avenue  Coll.  Institute, 
Toronto ; 

Harbord  st.  Coll.  Inst.,  Toronto  ; 

High  School,  Arthur. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  in- 
creased interest  taken  by  the  public 
in  their  Secondary  Schools. 


Dr.  D.  P  McLeod,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  P.  E  Island, 
it  is  reported,  intends  resigning  his 
position  to  engage  in  business  at 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  M . 

To  much  that  Professor  Young 
and  your  other  contributor  say  re 
garding  the  new  French  Grammar 
and  Reader  I  can  cheerfully  sub 
scribe.  I  agree  that  the  editors 
have  done  their  work  well ;  that  the 
new  Grammar  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  one,  which  was  a 
serviceable  book  in  its  time ;  that 
the  publishers,  as  is  usual  in  Onta- 
rio, have  produced  an  indifferent 
book  mechanically ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  keep 
Grammar  and  Reader  separate 
Would  it  not  yet  be  possible  to 
have  the  elementary  part  and  the 
Reader  published  separately  for 
those  who  wish  them  in  that  form  ? 

I  wish,  however,  to  take  excep- 
tion to  two  statements  Firstly,  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  have  a  portion  of  our  lan- 
guage texts  stable  for  a  term  of 
years.  Part  of  the  work,  at  least, 
will  be  done  with  a  thoroughness 
that  is  impossible  in  most  schools 
under  present  conditions.  It  will 
facilitate  making  prose  passages  a 
basis    for   instruction    in    grammar 


and  composition.  Teachers  are  not 
precluded  from  making  their  own 
exerc  ses,  but  some  teachers,  whose 
lime  is  limited,  will  have  good  and 
varied  exercises  at  their  command. 
Then  there  will  still  be  the  movable 
text,  on  which  the  teacher  who  fears 
getting  into  a  rut  may  ply  his  in- 
genuity. 

Secondly,  the  modern  language 
section  did  not,  last  Easter,  or  for 
several  years  back,  pass  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to  b):  your  anonymous 
contributor  :  he  may  satisfy  himself 
on  that  point  by  referring  to  the 
published  minutes.  Therefore  the 
inuendo  based  upon  his  assumption 
was  uncalled  for.  Some  years  ago, 
I  believe,  certain  members  of  the 
section  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
new  Primary  Gr^immar  combined 
with  a  Reader,  or  to  have  the  exam- 
ination questions  in  grammar  and 
composition  based  on  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  old  Reader  ;  and  it  is,  I 
feel  sure,  in  response  to  such  de- 
mands that  the  present  book  has 
been  prepared.  I  have  no  brief  for 
the  authors  either. 

ViNDEX. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


A  Modern  English  Grammar,  by 
Huber  George  Buchler,  Eng- 
lish Master  in  Hotchkiss 
School :  Published  by  George  N. 
Morang  &  Company,  limited.  The 
subject  of  English  Grammar  is  pre- 
sented as  far  as  possible  by  the 
inductive  method  ;  the  author  begins 
with  the  sentences,  then  gradually 
enters  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  different  parts  of  speech.  The 
author,  who  prides  himself  upon 
omitting  every  useless  distinction  or 
definition,  has  done  his  work  well 
The   firm   of  George  N.  Morang  & 


Company  is  worthy  of  special  com- 
mendation in    its  laudable  attempt 
of   showing  the    people  of   Ontario 
what  kind  of  text  books  can  be  pro 
duced  by  private  eff^ort. 


"  The  Art  of  Study  "  :  A  manual 
for  teichers  and  students  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  by 
Prof  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  ihe  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  American 
Book  Company,  New  York.  This 
is  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
books  on  this  tco  litt'e  under- 
stood   art;    amd    one  -well    worthy 
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the  attention  of  every  teacher 
and  real  student.  Professor  Hins 
dale's  conclusion  that  the  teacher 
is  merely  the  medium  by  which 
the  pupil  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  thing  to  be  learned  is 
one  that  commends  itself  to  every 
truly  thoughtful  mind.  The  real 
teacher  is  the  one  who  understands 
how  to  teach  the  pupil  to  learn  for 
himself.  This  every  teacher  may 
learn  how  to  do  from  this  little 
manual,  5ix7^xf,  260  pages. 

IV.  /.  Ga£;e  er*  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
have  published  within  the  last  month 
or  so  "  The  Gateless  Barrier,"  by 
Lucas  Malet,  "  Robert  Orange,"  by 
"John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  and  "The 
Footsteps  of  a  Throne,"  by  Max 
Pemberton.  "  The  Gateless  Bar- 
rier "  is  an  unusual  essay  in  the 
realm  of  the  unseen  ;  it  is,  however, 
an  unusual  success.  None  but  an 
ambitious  writer  would  have  chosen 
a  heroine  whose  charms  have  all  the 
perils  of  immateriality  with  which 
to. contend,  but  the  lady  does  not 
need  to  complain  of  her  author's 
treatment.  Agnes  is  a  most  inter- 
esting heroine.  "Robert  Orange" 
is  the  sequel  to  "  A  School  for 
Saints,"  a  political  novel  in  the  man- 
ner of  Disraeli,  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  excited 
a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance.  "  Robert  Orange" 
is  supposed  to  be  a  slight  falling  off 
from  "  A  School  for  Saints,"  but  the 
author's  work  gives  evidence  of  as 
much  research,  sheer  cleverness  and 
invention  as  would  suffice  for  a  half- 
dozen  novels  of  the  slighter  kind. 
"  The  Foo'steps  of  a  Throne  "  is  one 
of  the  entertaining  stories  of  love 
and  excitement  which  Mr.  Pember 
ton  s  public  have  learned  to  expect 
from  him.  The  scene  of  the  novel 
is  laid  in  Russia,  which  gives  not  so 
much  an  excuse  for  local  color  as 
for  the  need  of  a  hero  in  order  to 


extricate  the  heroine  from  her  diffi- 
culties. 

Messrs.  William  Briggs  have  lately 
secured  the  Canadian  copyright  of  a 
number  of  books  by  highly  popular 
writers — writers  who,  fortunately,  at 
the  same  time  deserve  their  popu- 
larity. Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned "Quisante,"  by  Anthony 
Hope,  and  *'  The  Isle  of  Unrest,"  by 
Henry  Seton  Merriman.  "  Qui- 
sante "  is  a  political  novel,  a  class  of 
fiction  that  is  particularly  suited  to 
Mr.  Hope's  literary  style.  It  has 
been  stated  by  some  of  the  English 
papers  that  a  study  of  the  absorbing 
personality  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain is  to  be  found  in  "  Quisante." 
"  The  Isle  of  Unrest  "  is  the  name 
by  which  Mr.  Merriman  distin- 
guishes Corsica.  The  swift  action 
and  tragical  complications  in  which 
Mr.  Merriman  delights  may  be  easily 
found  in  the  history  of  Corsica.  Mr. 
Merriman  has  not  yet  ceased  to  ex 
plain  the  general  characteristics  of 
women,  even  in  the  smallest  mani- 
festations. But  he  always  does  it 
in  such  a  sincere  and  interesting 
way  that  no  one  should  mind.  Mr. 
Merriman  has  a  high  standard  in 
his  work,  and  he  does  not  sufier 
popularity  to  overthrow  it. 

The  November  L'ppincott  has  for 
its  complete  novel  a  story  called 
"Madame  Noel,"  by  George  H. 
Picard.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
an  Acadian  one.  The  story  itself  is 
quiet,  romantic  in  atmo.phere  and 
charming.  The  last  of  Stephen 
Crane's  battle  papers  is  published  in 
this  number.  "The  Storming  of 
Burkersdorf  Heights,"  where  Fred- 
erick the  Great  overcame  the  Aus- 
trians,  is  the  subject  chosen.  The 
New  Lippnicott  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  securing  the  work  of  such 
writers  as  Mrs.  Wharton,  one  of 
whose  stories,  "  The  Line  of  Least 
Resistance  "  appears  in  the  Novem- 
ber number. 
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"  Penelope's  Irish  Experiences," 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  are  all 
that  the  greatest  admirer  of  Pene- 
lope in  England  and  Scotland  could 
have  wished.  There  is  a  new  char 
acter  introduced,  a  maiden  called 
Benella,  who  has  great  possibilities. 
Readers  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which 
this  work  of  the  writer  is  appearing, 
may  promise  themselves  rare  enter- 
tainment. The  November  number 
contains  also  a  charming  account  of 
Ed  card  FitzGerald  by  Bradford 
Torrey. 

The  November  number  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  has  a  striking  table  of 
contents.  "  The  Way  That  He 
Took  "  is  a  continued  South  African 
story  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Mr.  A, 
G.  Wells  begins  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  serials,  "  The  First 
Men  in  the  Moon,"  which  illustrates 
fully  the  extraordinary  scientific 
imagination  of  the  writer.  Mr.  S 
R.  Crockett  contributes  a  short 
story  called  "  The  Last  of  the  Smug 
glers,''  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  in- 
consequence ;  and  Mr.  Morgan 
Robertson  has  as  vivid  and  startling 
a  sea  story  as  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten, called  "  A  Fall  From  Grace." 

One  of  Mr.  Henry  James'  most 
remarkable  stories  appears  in  the 
November  Scribner's.  "  The  Tone 
of  Time,"  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  is  a  masterly  study  in  human 
nature.  "  The  Tartar  Who  Was 
Not  Caught"  is  the  title  of  a 
capital  short  story  by  Richard 
Wilsted.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis  contributes  an  agreeable 
reminiscence  of  famous  people 
under  the  heading  "  A  Little 
Gossip  ;  and  "  Tommy  and  Grizel  " 
attains  its  conclusion. 

Students  of  any  art,  pictorial  or 
otherwise,  seldom  are  given  better 
advice  than  is  contained  in  a  skilful 
criticism  by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow 


of  the  work  of  Ralph  Peacock 
which  appears  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  The  Studio.  "  It  is  not  his 
fretful  habit  to  waste  time  by 
striving  to  make  more  progress  in 
one  piece  of  work  than  he  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  attain  in  it.  The 
surest  way  to  fail  is  to  endeavor  to 
succeed  too  well." 

The  announcement  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times  for  1901  contains  much 
that  is  interesting  Dr.  Babcock, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
in  the  Back  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  is  to  contribute  a  series 
of  papers  called  "  Little  Pictures  ot 
Life's  Great  Truths."  Dr.  Babcock's 
church  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  a  minister  whose  mmd 
strives  to  be  in  constant  communion 
with  his  Master. 

•*  The  Decay  of  the  Chaperon,"by 
Lady  Juene,  an  article  that  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  is  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  The  Living  Age  for  Novem- 
ber 10. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : 

/  M.  Dent  6^  Co.,  London — 
Molibre's    Le     Bourgois     Gentil- 

homme,    with    notes     by    Frederic 

Spencer. 

Moffatt  (Sr'  Paige,  London — 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  with 
notes  by  Thomas  Page. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. — 

Physical  Culture,  by  B.  F.  John- 
son. 

At  The  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge— 

The  Elements  of  Hydrostatics,  by 
S.  L   Loney. 

Fifteen  Studies  in  Bookkeeping, 
by  Walter  W.  Snailum. 
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